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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER, 

DUBlflQTHE   FIRST  SESSION    OF  THE  FIFTH   PARLIAMENT 

Of  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN 

AMD  IRELAND* 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

MONBAY,  MARCH  15. 
STARCH    BILL. 

rVBE  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  jceood  Heading  of  the 
■*  starch  bill. 

The  Earl  of  OrrAond  moved,  that  the  petition  [ 
him  a  few  days  since,  against  the  bill,  from  the 
manufacturers  of  the  county  of  ihexky  of  Kilkenny  be  read; 
which  being  done,  his  Lordship  moved  that  the  petitionta 
be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  to  the  motion,  and  con- 
tended that  the  bill  had  been  much  misunderstood.  It  was 
originally  the  object  of  government  to  prohibit  themanufao 
ture  of  starch  throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  but  it  being 
proved  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
prohibition  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  export  of  starch  should  take  place  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  It  being  objected,  however,  that 
to  prohibit  the  export  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  was 
contrary  to  the  act  of  union,  aid  not  wisbtBg  te  stir  this 
question,  it  became  necessary,  in  justice  to  the  starch  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  to  repeal  the  prohibition  that 
attached  to  them.  He,  therefore,  contended  that  the  starch 
manufacturers  of  Ireland  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  Marquis  of  ItmdonmA  urged  the  injustice  to  which 
the  starch  manufacturers  in  Ireland  had  been  subjected,  by 
the  vacillating  and  uncertain  policy  of  government.  First, 
in  August  last,  the  prohibition  was  enforced  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  not  in  Ireland,  leaving  the  Manufacturer  in  Ireland  to 
export  hither;  next,  this  act  was  renewed  during  the  present 
session ;  then  the  policy  was  adopted  of  prohibiting  the 
export  from  Ireland  to  this  country ;  then  it  was  found  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  union  ;  and  lastly,  the  pro- 
hibition was  altogether  repealed.  The  Irish  manufacturer 
had,  in  the  meantime,  speculated  on  the  faith  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  it  not  gross  injustice  that  he  should  bed  is- 
regarded  ?  Either  the  present  bill  ought  to  be  suspended  for 
two  months,  or  some  compensation  should  be  given  to  the 
Irish  manufacturers  who  had  sent  their  starch  here,  for  the 
heavy  loss  they  would  sustain. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  said,  that  the  Irish  manufacturers 
had  notice  that  the  prohibition  here,  and  the  allowing  the 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  from  Ireland  to  this  country  ;  and  there- 
fore they  were  themselves  to  blame,  if  they  had  speculated 
to  their  owri  loss. 

Lord  Holland  asked,  how  the  Irish  manufacturers  could 
possibly  foresee  that  they  would  be  speculating  to  their  own 
loss,  when  they  had  the  authority  of  government  and  Parlia- 
ment for  their  speculations,  and  when  ministers  themselves 
did  not  foresee  that  the  present  measure  would  become  ne- 
cessary? 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  motion  for  hearing 
counsel  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  .second  time, 
and  committed  for  Thursday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

MONDAY,   MARCH    15. 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALKS. 

Mr,  Whitbrcad  rose  and  said,  he  wished  to  put  one 
or  two  questions  to  the  noble  Lord,  upon  a  subject  which 
he  had  hoped  the  discussions  in  that  House  the  week 
before  last  had  put  to  rest  for  ever.  He  alluded  U>  that 
tumult  of  indignation  and  disgust  which  had  been  excited 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  publication  of  certain  documents 
in  two  papers,  which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  under 
the  direction  and  controul  of  government.  Certain  rumours 
also  that  were  afloat,  and  certain  communications  which 
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were  known  to  hare  been  made  to  himself  and  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  induced  him,  as  well  as  others,  to  believe 
that  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were;  that  they  had, 
in  fact,  come  to  a  crisis,  and  something  more  must  be  done. 
The  questions  he  wished  to  ask  of  the  noble  Lord  were, 
whether  his  royal  highness  bad,  by  advice,  ordered  a  pro- 
secution to  be  commenced  against  Lady  Douglas  for 
psrjory  ?  And  next  (if  the  noble  Lord  could  answer  that 
question),  whether,  between  the  interval  of  the  12th  February 
last  and  the  5th  March,  Lady  Douglas  had  been  examined 
as  a  credible  witness  before  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  or 
a  magistrate,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Douglas  ?  Also, 
whether  any  examination  or  inquiry  was  now  going  on  r 
When  he  had  received  from  the  noble  Lord,  or  from  any 
other  honourable  member,  an  answer  to  those  questions,  he 
should  then  submit  to  the  House  a  notice  of  the  proceedings 
he  meant  to  adopt. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  he  was  sure  the  House  would  feel 
he  was  departing  from  his  duty  if  he  were  to  give  any 
answer  to  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  him,  till  he 
knew  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  to  which  his  reply 
was  to  give  rise.  He  should,  therefore,  decline  giving  any 
answer. 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
inform  the  noble  Lord  of  the  course  it  was  his  intention  to 
pursue.  It  was  bis  opinion  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  or  lady  Douglas  prosecuted  for 
perjury.  What  had  passed  in  that  House  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  publicity.  The  noble  Lord 
knew  also,  and  the  world  knew,  that  Sir  John  Douglas  had 
waited  upon  him,  and  his  answer  had  appeared,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  public  papers.  Sir  John  Douglas  tdld  him  that 
he  bad  informed  the  noble  Lord  that  he  (feir  John)  thought 
his  case  a  very  bard  one,  for  he  and  Lady  Douglas  had  been 
examined  as  credible  witnesses  shortly  before  they  had  been 

E renounced  by  the  noble  Lord  as  perjured  and  degraded. 
le  told  him  (Mr.  Whitbread)  also,  that  he  meant  to  appeal 
Is  that  House,  and  he  informed  Sir  John,  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  do,  that  no  member  would  refuse  to  present  his  petition. 
Under  all  those  circumstances  he  would  ask,  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  world,  her  royal  highness  was  not 
innocent  ?  The  noble  Lord  himself  had  declared  such  to 
be  his  opinion,  and  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was  the  more  con* 
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firmed  in  bis  belief  of  that  opinion,  because  be  was  certain, 
that  if  gtiilt  could  be  proved  against  her  royal  highness,  it 
would  be  so,  not  through  the  newspapers,  but  by  a  message 
from  Parliament.  In  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  a  husband  and  as  a  father,  it  would  be  the  more 
incumbent  on  his  ministers  to  make  such  a  communication 
to  Parliament.  That  had  not  been  done,  however  j  and 
therefore,  if  he  should  find  that  no  advice  had  been  given  to 
bis  royal  highness,  he  should  move  that  an  bumble  address 
be  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he  would 
direct  his  law  officers  to  prosecute  Lady  Douglas,  for  such 
parts  of  her  testimony  as  might  appear  deserving  of  such 
prosecution. 

Lord  Qntkreagh  observed,  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber had  very  candidly  stated  the  object  of  his  motion  ;  and 
now  that  he  knew  ttj  that  knowledge  was  only  an  addi- 
tional motive  with  him  not  to  answer  the  questions  that  had  * 
been  put  to  him. 

Afr.  Whitbread replied,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  no  doubt 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  exer- 
cised his  duty  both  to  the  crown  and  the  public ;  and  be 
would,  therefore,  call  upon  any  other  member  of  that  House 
who  might  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  he  had  proposed. 
With  regard  to  the  question  respecting  the  examination  of 
Lady  Douglas,  as  a  credible  witness,  between  the  19th  of 
February  and  5th  of  March,  he  had  put  it  hypotheticallj  to 
the  noble  Lord;  because,  when  Sir  John  Douglas  informed 
kirn,  that  he  had  stated  that  fact  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  was 
told  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  such  examination,  if  it  had 
taken  place,  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  The  noble  Lord 
might  still  think  it  his  duty  to  give  no  answer ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  should  think  it  his  duty  to  execute  his 
determination  on  Wednesday  next,  being  certain  that  the 

Eiublic  mind  could  not  bear  io  be  any  longer  contaminated 
y  the  matters  that  were  daily  publishing,  but  that  it  would 
demand  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  Princess,  if  guilty, 
or  upon  her  perjured  accuser,  if  innocent. 
.  Lord  Coitkreagh  replied,  that  the  taunting  manner  ofthe 
honourable  member  should  not  induce  him  to  swerve  fjrom 
his  resolution  of  giving  no  answer  to  the  questions.  He 
conceived  himself  to  be  warranted  in  refusing  such  answef 
by  the  constitutional  practice  of  Parliament.  If,  however, 
the  public  mind  had  been  agitated,  be  thought  the  hon. 
member  bad  much  to  answer  for,  whatever  consequences 
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might  ensue,as  he  was  the  first  that  bad  read  a  garbled  docu- 
ment in  that  House,  which  had  afterwards  gone  forth  to  the 
world,  when  he  should  certainly  either  have  read  nothing  at 
all,  or  have  read  the  whole. 

Mr,  Whitbrcad  denied  that  he  bid  garbled  any  paper. 
He  had  read  a  minute  of  cabinet,  to  which  the  noble  Lord's 
name  was  affixed,  and  he  had  read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Was  (hat  reading  it  in  a  garbled  way  ?  The  document  of 
1807  was  the  only  one  he  had  read,  but  he  garbled  notbipg9 
he  bad  extracted  nothing — he  read  all.  But  did  the  noble * 
Lord  see  no  difference  between  reading  such  documents,  and 
publishing  such  evidence  as  had  been  published  ?  And  how 
was  that  evidence  published  i  It  had  been  put  forth  in  two 
papers,  the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Morning  Post ;  both 
publishing  it  in  the  same  day ;  the  one  under  the  direction 
of  government;  the  other  under,  theeontroul  of  a  person 
who  had  recently  received  honour,  and  was  known  to  be  a 
fteqoeat  visitor  at  Carlton  House.  (A*ar,  hear !)  Would 
the  noble  Lord  say  there  was  any  parallel  between  the  two 
cases  ?  Besides,  at  the  time  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  read  the 
document,  the  noble  Lord  did  not  complain.  [Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  across  the  table, "  Yes,  I  did."] '  Did  you  ?  {cries  nf 
order,  order !)  He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  and  of 
the  noble  Lord ;  he  meant  nothing  offensive  by  the  interro- 
gatory;  the  noble  Lord  had  said  he  did  complain,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  he  had  done  so.  But,  he  contended,  there 
nas  a  main  difference  between  such  publications  and  the 
reading  of  the  document  alluded  to,  the  former  having  a 
direct  tendency  to  load  a  person  with  infamy  after  an  ac- 
quittal had  been  pronounced.  With  regard  to  the  original 
publication  which  had  led  to  the  whole,  be  was  no  adviser 
in  it,  nor  did  he  know  who  was;  but  this  he  knew,  that 
when  a  person  was  defenceless,  with  no  protector  and  no 
icsource,  giving  publicity  to  wrongs  was  no  crime;  it  was 
the  last  and  only  resource  of  that  ill-used  individual.  Her 
iojal  highness,  however,  had  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
flat  publication;  and  she  had  come  down  to  Parliament, 
she  had  thrpwn  herself  upon  the  justice  of  that  House,  and 
desired  to  be  proved  innocent  or  guilty. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  in  using  the  term  garbled, 
be  meant  to  imply  that  the  honourable  member  had  read 
only  ar  partial  statement,  when  he  should  have  either  have 
read  all  or  none.  He  had  brought  forth  the  minute  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  cabinet  of  1807,  withtut  producing  the 
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minute  of  the  preceding  cabinet,  which  it  was  necessarj 
should  be  done,  in  order  to  avoid  producing  an  undue  feel- 
ing in  the  public  mind.  He  thought,  however,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  bad  not  acted  fairly  in  accusing  government 
6f  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  a  public  news- 
paper. If  the  honourable  member  did  not  mean  that  the 
whole  business  should  come  out,  then  be  should  not  have 
read  the  partial  statements  he  did.  Whatever  injurious 
effects  might  result  from  this  business,  much  responsibility 
would  attach  to  those  who  had  unfortunately  been  the 
advisers  of  her  royal  highness  ;  and  they  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  a  partial  disclosure,  on  their  heads 
would  rest  the  evils  that  might  follow  such  disclosure. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  willing  that  all  those  evils  should  be 
upon  his  head  ;  he  was  willing  that  on  his  bead  should  be 
the  peril  of  having  attempted  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  only  way  that  was  left  for 
him  ;  and  let  the  peril  be  also  upon  the  heads  of  others,  and 
upon  the  head  or  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  refused  to  give 
any  answer  to  questions  put  to  him. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  rose  to  move  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  the  House  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
mutiny  bill ;  when 

Lord  MilUn  said,  he  rose  to  move  an  amendment.  He 
then  proceeded  to  express,  with  much  vehemence,  the  dis- 
gust and  indignation  which  had  been  excited  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  thought  must  have  been  excited  in  the  mind 
of  every  other  gentleman,  by  the  contents  of  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  The  noble  Lord  had  dared 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  reading  of  the  minute 
of  council  by  his  honourable  friend,  and  the  publication  of 
those  revolting  details  with  which  the  feelings  of  the  English 
nation  bad  lately  been  insulted  ?  Were  these  libels,  these 
pollutions,  fit  to  be  laid  before  the  public  ?  Would  they 
not  instil  their  poison  into  the  minds  of  the  young  and  in- 
experienced— of  our  wives  and  daughters  ?  He,  for  one, 
should  say,  let  the  responsibility,  the  consequences  of  this 
measure  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  bad  advised,  who 
had  planned  the  publication  of  these  papers,  who  had 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  such  scenes  of  iniquity.  The 
noble  Lord,  before  he  sat  down,  moved  an  adjournment, 
which  not  being  seconded,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a* 
Committee  on  the  mutiny  bill. 

Lord  Palmerston  moved  for  leave  to  insert  a  clause,  in- 
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iicting  a  penalty  on  those  persons  who  raised  recruits  under, 
false  pretences.     Leave  given. 

Captain  Bennet  moved  to  insert  several  clauses  relating 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  army*  The 
first  clause  was  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  general,  com* 
manding  officer,  court-martial,  &c.  to  inflict  the  punish* 
ment  of  flogging  in  any  of  the*  troops  serving  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the 
isle  of  Man.  2.  To  make  it  lawful  to  sentence  the 
troops  serving  abroad  to  receive  corporal  punishment, 
provided  this  punishment  did  not  exceed  100  lashes. 
3.  To  make  it  unlawful  for  any  officer,  after  a  part  of 
the  sentence  had  been  inflicted,  to  order  any  man  to  be 
brought  out  a  second  time  to  receive  the  remaining  lashes. 
Io  the  proposal  to  insert  the  last  clause,  he  hoped  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  judge  advocate  (Mr.  Manners  Sutton), 
who  had  on  a  former  occasion  declared  his  opinion  that 
such  renewal  of  the  punishment  was  illegal.  He  then 
mentioned  an  instance  related  to  him  by  an  officer  lately, 
come  from  the  peninsula,  of  a  general  who,  disapproving 
of  the  mode  of  punishing  a  soldier  by  confinement,  had 
ordered  the  black  book  to  be  brought,  and  finding  him 
debtor  so  many  lashes,  immediately  had  him  tied  up  to  the 
halberts  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  that,  after  the  repeated  discussions' 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  question,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations,  but  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  clauses. 

Sir  F.  BurdeH  said,  that  the  system  of  flogging  was 
reprobated  by  every  thinking  and  humane  mind,  as  an 
ignorant  substitute  for  the  only  proper  mode  of  punishment 
for  smaller  offences,  namely,  confinement.  The  facts  and. 
arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward  on  this  subject,  . 
had  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  bringing  this  punishment 
ratio  comparative  disuse ;  but  he  should  never  rest  contented 
without  its  total  abolition.  He  wished  to  have  known 
/torn  the  noble  Lord,  bow  far  the  restriction  imposed  by  the 
orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  respecting  the  number 
of  lashes,  extended  ?  For  nearly  1500  were  often  given,  and 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  sometimes  brought  out  three, 
four,  or  five  times,  to  receive  them.  But  what  whatever  was 
the  disuse  of  this  barbarous  and  humiliating  custom,  or  the 
limitations  imposed  on  its  exercise,  he  wished  that  no  dis- 
aetkra  should  be  left  on  this  subject  to  court-martials,  ox . 
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commanding  officers.      At  present  a  brave  and  veteran 
soldier  might  be  sentenced  to  this  punishment  by  an  un- 
fledged ensign,  and  not  only  have  the  flesh  torn  off  his 
bones,  but  an  indelible  stigma  fixed  upon  his  character, 
and  upon  the  peace  and  lasting  happiness  of  his  mind; 
This  punishment  could  do  no  good  ;  it  was  never  known 
to  reform  a  bad  soldier,  but  had  often  destroyed  good  ones. 
Those  regiments  were  uniformly  the  best  disciplined  where 
corporal  punishment  was  the  least  used.     The  honourable 
baronet  thought  that  there  should  be  a  scale  of  rewards  in 
the  army,  as  well  as  a  scale  of  punishments;  and  that  if  a 
decent  provision  were  made  for  those  who  had  served  for 
so  many  years  in  the  army,  to  which,  however,  they  would 
not  be  entitled  without  a  good  character,  this  would  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  good  behaviour.    He  then  adverted 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  composition  of 
our  army.    This  punishment  bad  formerly  been  justified, 
from  the  character  of  those  who  generally  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  a  man's  enlisting  in  the 
army,  and  consequently  subjecting  himself  to  this  punish- 
ment, was  purely  voluntary.    At  present  a  great  part  of  the 
army  at  home,  particularly  the  local  militia,  were  taken  by 
.  ballot  fsom  all  classes  of  the  community ;  and  they  being 
subject  to  this  punishment,  was  no  longer  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  common  soldier.     Some  distinction  cm  this 
ground  was  certainly  necessary  between  our  troops  at  home 
and  those  serving  abroad. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  thought  it  quite  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  corporal  punishment  at  present.  It  had,  however, 
fallen  very  much  into  disuse.  Though  the  number  of  court- 
martials  now  were  three  times  as  many  as  formerly,  the 
actual  Hggregate  of  cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted,  was  considerably  less,  The  sentence  of  flogging 
was  exchanged,  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  into  that  of 
general  service ;  and  in  most  other  cases  confinement  was 
adopted.  There  was  a  general  disposition,  almost  an  aridity  9 
in  commanding  officers,  to  avail  themselves  of  any -mode  of 
punishment  in  preference  to  flogging.  He  then  adverted 
to  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  lust  year.  One  was  that  of  a  poor  man 
who  had  stuck  pins  and  needles  in  his  legs  to  avoid  the 
execution  of  his  sentence ;  another,  of  some  poor  men  who 
had  been .  punished  severely  for  marrving  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  their  superior  officers ;  another  case  was  that  of 
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soldiers  who  were  said  to  have  bad  clogs  fastened  to 
their  legs,  and  to  have  bten  compelled  to  walk  seven  or 
eight  hoars  in  this  manner  every  day.  Into  all  of  these 
supposed  cases  inquiry  had  been  made,  and  the  accusation 
was  found  in  every  one  of  them  to  have  been  utterly 
groundless.  As  to  the.  system  of  reward  proposed  by  the 
benoumbfe  baronet,  lie  would  only  say,  that  if  such  a 
system  were  shown  to  be  practicable,  there  wus  no  one  who 
would  more  gladly  assent  to  it  than  himself,  bat  the  theory 
of  philanthropy;. was  one  thing,  and  the  power  of  making 
eTeary  body  rich,  was  another,  h  should  also  be  recollected, 
in  answer  to  What  was  said  of  the  number  of  persons  seen 
begging  about  the  streets  without  ap  arm  or  a  leg,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  in  -this  metropolis  as  imposture.  He 
thought  the  punishment  of  confinement  in  the  army  was 
only  effectual,  as  it  was  the  alternative  for  corporal  punish- 
ment* Thethiid  clause  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  opposite  for  preventing  the  repetition  of  this  punish- 
ment, would,  he  thought,  go  to  abolish  it  altogether;  for 
when  a  man  knew  that  he  could  not  be  brought  out  a  second 
time  to  receive  his  hundred1  lashes,  there  was  no  fraud  or 
artifice  to.  which  he  would  not  resort  to  evade  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  m  the  first  instance. . 
.  Golonil  Duckett  spoke  in  favour  of  the  present  system* , 
He  at  the  same  time  repelled  an  insinuation  of  Mr.  Bennet,. 
that  in  the  militia  they  sometimes  flogged  all  round.  In 
the  militia,  he  said,  there*  was  much  less  flogging  than  in 
the  regulars,  end  yet  it  would  be  found  that  the  discipline 
of  the  militia  was  superior  to  that  of  the  regulars. 

Cttptmn  Hornet,  in  answer  to  what  had  been  said  fey  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Colonel  Duckett)  opposite,  said,  that 
intnoine  militia  regiments,  the  practice  was  not  the  same  as 
ia'.the  regiment <of  that  gentleman ;  it  being  a  practice  to 
ilotj,  not  all  round  indeed,  but  from  flank  to  centre.  That 
it  was  the  practice  to  call  out  men  a  second  time  for  punish- , 
meat,  might  be  inferred  from,  the  words  of  the  sentences  of 
ooports-martial,  that  the  man  should  "  receive  so  many 
lashes  -when  and  where  the  commanding  officer  shall  direct." 

Mr.  WhUbread  congratulated  the  House  on  the  temper 
with  which  the  question  bad  that  night  been  debated,  and 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  in  question.  About  feO  years  ago,  when 
be  was  a  young  merajber  of  that  Housfe,  .he  mentioned  foc^ 
the  first  time,  in  his  place,  this  practice,  so  much, to  be  n> 
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pHobatod,  of  bringing  out  men  twice  to  rocei?t  oaeeentenoe* 
It  was  then  said,  in  opposition  to  htm,  tkat  it  was  most 
horrible  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  House,— 
that  the  soldiers  had  by  no  means  too  mnch  flogging,— that 
a  lash  could  not  spared.  Now,  however,  owing  in  great 
degree  to  the  honourable  baronet  behind  him  (Sir  F. 
Burdett),  who  had  brought  the  matter  repeatedly  into  dis- 
cussion, and  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  right  hooour- 
able  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M.  Sutton),  the  punishment 
was  in  a  great  degree  got  rid  off.  He  (Mr*  Whitbraad) 
should  not  press  the  pomt  at  that  moment,  as  it  was  not 
then  ripe  for  discussion ;  but  he  we*  convinced  that  by  the 
silent  progress  of  time,  when  the  office*  should  find  the 
disadvantageousness  of  this  sort  of  punishment?  it  would 
gtfadudlly  diminish,  until  final)*  abolished.  The  right 
honourable  gtirfleman  (Mr.  M.  Snttoo)  had  said,  that  he 
had  heard  of  no  instances  where  n  soldier  hod  been  brought 
out*  to  receive  the  remainder  of  a  sentence  which  they  corfd 
not  bear  at  one  time.  Unless  officers  had  grossly  deceived 
him  (Mr.  W.),  this  Was  a  frequent  pnmtiee;  and  one 
instance  in  particular  ho  had  heard,  where  a  man,  aftsr 
having  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  said  acquitted,  was,'  on 
a  reference  to  the  black  book  by  the  officer  who  had  pre- 
ferred the  charge  against  him,  flogged,  as  a  reminder  of  a 
sentence  pronounced  long  antecedently.  The  ripht  honour* 
abte  gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Sutton)  had  said,  that  if  the  bring- 
ing h  man  out  the  second  time  for  punishment  were  foibid- 
dten,  all  possible  shifts  woutd  be  resorted  to,  to  escape  from 
punishment,  as  if  all  means  possible  would  not,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  be  made  use  of  by  the  unhappy 
sufferers.  This  practice  had,  as  he  conceived,  been  pro* 
nouhced  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Mi 
Sutton);  illegal  but  now  it  was  said  to  be  not  only  not 
illegal,  but  expedient,  to  that  if  that  right  honourable 
gentleman's  ideas  of  legality  remained  unchanged,  he  woakl 
of  course  have  introduced  a  clause  in  the  mutiny  act,  an* 
tKorising  the  practice.  As  to  the  cases  of  mendicity  frees 
insufficient  provision,,  it  was  a  deplorable  eight  to  see  men, 

c    M  With  half  their  limbs  in  battle  lopped  away, 
.   "  Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  saved." 

But  fa  -many  cases  he  agreed  with  the  right  bonowabb 
gMftl*tt«n(Mr.  M.Sutton)  that  deception  was  practised* 
and  that  even  in  cases  where  the  mea  bad  bosa  la  reality 
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mmti\*t*A,  their  sturdy  beggarhood  changed  pity  intg 
riHgiMC  wid  called  loudly  on  tbe  police  to  remove  such 
aonoyeqoes  to  British  pride.  An  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  had  said,  after  opposing  tbe  clauses,  that  fn  regi- 
ments of  militia  the  flogging  was  SO  times  less,  and  yet 
ofeucca  less  frequent  than  in  the  line.  This  was  a  pretty 
strong  fact  against  the  practice  of  flogging,  Mr.  W .  sat 
down  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  as  by  discussion 
tbe  practice  bad  been  brought  low,  no  it  would  in  the  end 
be  entirely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Jf.  Sutton  said,  that  the  commander  in  chief  would 
not  have  suffered  to  pass,  without  reprobation,  any  officer 
who  had  ordered  a  man  to  have  been  brought  out  a  second 
line  on  an  old  sentence.  He  was  happy  to  state,  that  from 
Imte  reguiatiom,  allowing  commutation  to  general  service, 
flqgging  had  decreased  in  militia  regiments 
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_  «  £Sppfe  said,  that  the  punishment  in  question  had 

tJy  diminished,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  abo- 

sd.    The  diminution  had  arised  from  the. clause  allow* 

suhstitutioq  of  imprisonment,  &c.  and  to  the  bulf-yearly 

ion  of  regiment 


Ijouroed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

TUESDAY,  MABCH  IG. 
CAST  IWDIA  QUESTION. 

The  Marqtm  WMU^ky  presented  a  petition,  which  he  ob- 
served was  signed  by  about  10,000  namgs,  from  certain 
merchants,  ^nanufacturen,  sbipKntoera,  &c.  of  tbe  city  and 
port  of  London,  paying  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
nigfet.CDntieuetobc  carried  on after  its.prmpi  mode.— Laid 
<a  tbe  table* 

Lmd.GwmoUU  rose  and  said,  lie  should  beg  the  indul~ 
geaoeof  tbelBouse  while  he  offeied  a  few  general  observations 
e*  the  vmy  important  subject  of  a  petition  which  a  noble 
fiend  had  presented  to  their  Lordships  that  evening,  the 
object  of  which  was,  for  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  com- 
panyVohartnr,  neaaly,  or  exactly,  on  tbe  same  principles 
wpdn  *wbich  it  sow  stood.  He  would  first  advert  to  what 
tm  wmlmUmtY  from  jpriUic  tumour,  as  to  the  manner  in 
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which  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  bring  forward  that 
most  extensive  and  complicated  subject  to  the  ^iew  of  the 
House.  The  subject  was  one  which  naturally  involved  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  government  and  legisla- 
ture, which  ever  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament; 
It  involved,  in  the  first  instance,  the  future  rule  and  prin- 
ciples of  government,  by  which  the  connection  between  the 
mother-country,  and  some  of  the  greatest  provinces,  tray , 
empires  and  kingdoms,  under  the  British  dominion,  was  to 
be  continued  and  upheld.  Not  that  alone,  but  a  system  in* 
Voiving  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  40  ntiHkms  of 
people,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  which  were  now  subject  to 
the  British  crown;  for  to  the  British  crown  they  must  be 
subject*  until  the  British  monarchy  should  cease  to  be  a 
monarchy !  (hear,  hear !)  This  was  the  leading  and  para- 
mount principle  in  the  consideration  of  that  vast  business ; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  financial  or  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  paramount  duty  was  the  way  in 
which*  they  should  discharge  the  awful  trust  of  providing 
for  the  happiness  and  good  government  of  so  many  millions 
of  people.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  their  Lordships,  they  would  have  to  arrange 
and  legislate  de  novo;  but  they  would  enter  upon  it  with  ail 
the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  and  furnished  by  that 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  body  of  men,  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  company  Through  these,  a  most  consider- 
able and  important  body  of  information  was  to  be  derived, 
upon  points  touching  upon  all  the.  important  questions  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  general  subject ;  and  in  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  reports  made  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. There  was  one  point,  not  only  of  great,  but  of 
peculiar  importance :  one  that  from  the  first  acquisition  of 
the  great  territory  of  Bengal,  in  1765,  to  the  settlement  in 
1784,  was  productive  of  much  discontent  and  misery  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  He  meant  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  land  revenues  of  that  country.  It  was  there* 
fore  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Parliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
vide forthe  settlement  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  land  revenue, 
to  be  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  this  view,  no* 
thing  gave  him  greater  pain  than  some  passages  in  the  fiftk 
report  made  to  the  Commons,  in  which  a  departure  from 
that  system,  which  was  perfected  with  great  labour  and 
diligence  by  the  then  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India ; 
a  system  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenues* 
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and  which  was  reduced  to  practice  under  the  sanation  of  thai 
mat  and  good  roan,  Lord  Cornwallis.    And,  on  this  bead, 
he  wished  to  he-informed,  if  it  was  meant  to  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1784,  or  not  ?  He  felt  no  small  por- 
tion of  gratification  from  the  remembrance  of  the  humble,  - 
bat  aealous  part  he  took  in  perfecting  that  most  salutary  regu- 
lation.   But  as  he  was  speaking  upon  the  general  principles, 
he  should  not  press  that  question.  A  second  point!  upon  which 
he  wished  to  be  informed  was,  whether  it  was  intended  to  enter 
upon  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  would  enable  the.  House  to 
decide  from  its  own  actual  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  be* 
cause  it  was  Parliament,  and  neither  the  Court  of  Directors, 
nor  the  executive  government,  that  would  have  to  decide. 
There  was  another  most  important  topic  forming  a  part  of 
tlie  investigation  and  arrangement,  and  that  was  the  question 
of  tbe  military  government  of  India;  involving  a  principle 
under  which  that  great  empire  had  been  acquired — a  prin- 
ciple, the  erroneous  application  of  which  may  tend  to  the 
speedy  annihilation  of  all  their  power  and  authority  in 
that  quarter*    The  question  of  the  commercial  monopoly 
was  one  too  of  great  and  extensive  importance,  involving 
not    only  tbe  commercial    relations  with   India    herself, 
and    of  the  newly  acquired  possessions  in  that  quarter, 
but  the  commerce  of  the  whole  western  coast  or  Ame- 
rica ;    and  he  knew  of  no  commercial  system  which  pro- 
mised so  many  or  so  great  advantages,  as  that  which  may 
be  established  between  our  Indian  dominions  and  that  great 
Kne  of  coast.    In  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  these 
various,  important,  and  complicated  details,  he  assured  the 
noMe  Loids  he  would  willingly,  as  far  as  his  humble  powers 
went,  afford  every  degree  of  assistance,  and  this  would  be 
most  sincerely  and  seafously  rendered  by  him  ;    but  be 
doubted  whether  tbe  desired  results  could  be  obtained  with- 
out affording  the  House  a  more  extensive  means  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  than  the  noble  Lords  appeared  inclined  : 
they  bad,  no  doubt,  considered  that  part  of  the  subject  well, 
and  he  should  wait  till  the  incipient  course  they  proposed. 
He  wished  to  be  informed  as  to  the  earliest  time  they  pro* 
posed  to  bring  the  question  under  their  Lordships'  consider- 
ation :  because,  if  the  measures  to  be  proposed  elsewhere 
should  ran  into  long  examinations,  he  thought  they  would 
improperly  discharge  their  duty,  .if  they  aid  not  institute 
tome  course  of  inquiry,  before  the  probable  time  of  such  ex- 
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aminations  being  concluded.  And  be  thought  the  subject 
jibouM  be  submitted  to  the  House  io  such  a  way  as  weald 
'afford  them  a  clue  to  direct  their  inquiries  No  iacou* 
veniertoe  could  arise  rem  such  a  course.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  wish  to  drive  ministers  into  any  hasty  off  peeoipi* 
tfrte  conclusions,  or  too  hastily  to  enter  into  investigation. 

The  Eat  I  of  Liverpool  deemed  it  at  present  entirely  on* 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  points  ea 
which  the  noble  baron  had  delivered  an  opinion*  Upon 
some  of  these  points,  there  seemed  between  them  no  <liner* 
ence  of  opinion ;  and  upon  others,  but  slight  shades*  They 
essentially  agreed  as  to  the  great  and  vital  importance,  more 
or  less,  of  every  bunch  orthe  great  and  complicated  sub* 
ject  in  question.  With  respect  to  the  coarse  of  proceeding 
to  be  adopted,  and  in  that  he  earnestly  wisher!  to  guard 
against  the  supposition,  that  in  whatever  House  this  great 
•object  may  be  first  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  government, 
such  a  proceeding  could  not  operate  as  the  slightest  ground 
of  disrespect  towards  that  House  in  which  it  did  not  origi- 
nate. Their  Lordships  would  reoolleot,  that  in  all  the  great 
questions  for  many  years  past  agitated  in  Parliament,  the 
custom  was  to  introduce  it  in  either  one  House  or  the  other ; 
as  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Irelatiti,  the  commercial  proportions  -between 
tboee  two  countries,  and  other  great  and  important  measures. 
He  was  ready  however  to  say,  that  the  subject  in  the  first 
instance  would  not  come  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  bill, 
in  which  either  House  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  without  the 
greatest  inconvenience ;  but  it  would  be 'brought  forward  in 
the  shape  of  a  distinct  resolution,  by  which  means  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  ofcoosidenug  the  dHIbrent  parts 
and  branches  of  the  question  separately,  and  any  noble  Lord 
would  be  able  to  propose  and  mtrodooe'  what  ha  might 
deem  proper  and  necessary  for  dismsnfen.  The  resolu- 
tions which  were  considered  as  proper  to  form  the  basis  of 
what  was  proposed,  would  be  brought  forward  by  a  noble 
friend  of  his  in  the  other  House,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
It  may  then  be  considered  whether  or  not  it  would  be  «*- 
pedient  that  the  resolutions  agitating  in  the -other  House 
should.be  made  the  ground  of  a  simultaneous  proceeding  in 
their  Lordships'  House.  This,  he  thought,  mightbe a  vory 
convenient  mode  of  proceeding,  with  jeforenee  to  <th»  nature 
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and  wane  the  investigation  may  assume  ia  the  other  Hosier 
The  noble  baroQ  was  aware,  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
unlike  that  he  hadallededto,  some  very  strong  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  hie  Majesty's  government  and  the 
East  India  company,  and  ia  what  terms  the  opinions  enter* 
tained  liy  the  latter  on  toe  points  in  question  were  expressed* 
That  ooneidettytton  would  lead  to  a  material  difference  ai  to 
the  principle  and  course  of  discussion  ;  and  ia  that  view, 
he  thought,  it  would  be  more  advisable  not  hastily  to  decide 
upon  any  particular  concse  in  that  House;    bat  to  wait 
until  they  should  see  how    the  question    may  rest  with 
reference  to  these  differences  of  sentiment  m  another  place. 
The  expedient  of  a-  simultaneous  inquiry,  on  the  part  of 
their  Lordships,  could  then  be  more  advantageously  con- 
sidered. 

The  Marqum  of  Weiksley  professed  himself  generally 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  arid  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Liverpool)*  and  he  approved1  of  a  simultaneous  proceeding- 
with  the  other  Mouse.  « He  only  requested,  that  when  the 
questkm  ehouklbe  brought  forward,  it  would  he  viewed,  ia 
alftsto  vast  and  complicated  relations,  not  as  a  question  of 
cemmercty  or,  as  auehy  limited  to-  the  interests  of  the  East 
India,  or  the  general  merchants,  but  as  a  question-  of  go* 
vernment  end  of  empire— of  empire  and  of  government,  not 
confined  to  India  or  to  Great  Britain,  but  comprehending 
and  combining  the  interests,  glory,  and  stability  of  ho*. 
ItheqawrtoosshoaWlbemstandenlertaiiied  with  the  utmost 
temper  and  rircnmspeetioa,  so  aa  not  to  adopt  suddenly  w 
nation,  that  the  monopoly  waanotto  be  renewed;  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  that  no  improvement  or  extension  of  eemmeiw 
cbd  privileges  was  to  be  allowed  totfce  general  merchant * 
but  the  whole  of  the  advantages,  commercial  and  political, 
adapted  to  the  countries  respectively,  should  be  cemented 
and  fined  together.    The-habtt*  and  prejudices  of  a  people 
should  always  have  influence  i*  a  plan  of  legislation  ;  and 
though  the  act  of  abolishing  the  inquisition  in  Spain  was 
one  of  the  wisest,  as  watt  ae  the  most  humane  measures,  as 
wejl  aa  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred 
oa  that  country,  it  required  much  caution,  much  effort^  and 
much  art,  to  bring  it  about.     With  respect  to  the  measure 
fdfened  to  bjr  hia  noble  friend  (Lord  Gmnvttle),  of  making 
the  revenue  in  India  fixed,  defined,  and  permanent,  that 
too  was  his  opinion  and  hiapolicy ;  and  howsoever  he  raieht 
appear  to  dinar  from  (fat  piiectors*  at  on*  time,  upon- that 
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subject)  he  differed  only  in  requiring  due  and  necessary 
time.  Some  delay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  that 
security  and  right  of  property,  which  it  was  his  wish  and 
eftdeavour  to  establish.  He  did  establish  it  before  he  de- 
parted from  Port  St.  George;  and  the  act  was  so  eminently 
and  solidly  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  he  professed  him- 
self proud  of  it,  and  should  be  glad  and  ambitious  to  hare 
the  record  of  it  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 
Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

tuesday,  march  16. 
lady  Douglas'. 

jlfr.  Whiibrtad  rose  and  stated,  that  application  had  been 
made  to  him  from  several  quartets,  to  put  off  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  for  to-morrow,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Pa- 
trick. He  should  have  been  most  desirous  to  comply  with 
these  requests,  had  he  .thought,  he  could  do  so  with  a  due  . 
sense  of  public  justice ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  subject  was 
such,  every  day  producing  fresh  proofs  of  its  pressing  im- 
portance, that  he  did  hope  even  those  who  bad  applied  to 
him  would  think  that  he  best  consulted  the  interest  of  the 
country,  by  resisting  their  application ;  and  by  being  in  bis 
place  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  should  the  attendance  of 
members  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  was  sure  that  there  was 
not  a  son  of  St.  Patrick,  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to 
the  lowest  inhabitant  of  St.  Giles's,  who  would  think  hiia 
wrong  in  endeavouring  as  soon  as  possible  to  do  justice  (o 
an  injured  female.  •    • 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17. 

Sir  Samuel  Homilly  brought  in  a  bill  to  take  away  cor* 
ruption  of  blood  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  felony.  It 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Friday.  Also  a  bill  for  altering  the  judgment  in  cases 
of  high  treason.  i 

The  munftybill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  after  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  Fraukland  and  Mr.  M.  Sutton. 
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PETITION   FROM   SIR   JOHN   DOUGLAS. 

Mr.  Whkbread  said,  1  hold  in  ray  hand  a  petition  that  t 
received  just  before  ray  arrival  in  thisr  House,  which  I  was 
requested  to  lay  before  it.  On  perusing-  it  I  find  that  it  is 
worded  in  a  manner  perfectly  respectful,  and  I  therefore 
told  the  individual  who  delivered  it  into  my  care,  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  present  it. 
It  tt  the  petition  of  Major-general  Sir  John  Dongla*,  on 
behalf  of  nimself  and  Charlotte  Lady  Douglas,  his  wife*  I 
remarked  that  the  form  of  the  signature  was  not  perfectly 
legible,  bot  I  added,  that  I  did  conceive,  that  notwithstanding 
this  informality  the  House  would  receive  it  as  the  petition  of 
Sir  John  Douglas,  though  not  as  the  joint  petition  of  him- 
self and  his  wife.  I,  therefore,  move  for  leave  to  bring  up 
this  petition. 

The  question  being  put,  Mr.  Wbitbread  brought  up  the 
petition»  which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  nearly  iiMhe  follow- 
ing words: 

**  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  &c." 

"The  humble  Petition  of  Major-General  Sir  Johit  Douglas,  o» 

behalf  of  himself  and  Cbaalotts  Lady  Douglas  his  wife; 

"  Sh£weth— That  your  petitioners  are  advised  that  the  depositions 
they  made  on  their  oaths/  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  for  investigating  the  conduct  of  .her  royal  highness  the 
CTinccss  of  Wales,  in  or  about  the  first  of  January  1806,  were  not 
made  en  such  judicial  proceedings,  or  before  such  a  tribunal*  as  .could 
legally  support  a  prosecution  for  perjury  against  them. 

"Feeling  the  fullest  confidence,. in  those  depositions,  and  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  they  are  ready  and  desirous,  and  hereby  offer,  to  ' 
reswear  to  the  truth  of  such  depositions  before  any  tribunal  competent 
to  administer  an  oath,  that  your  petitioners  -may  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  perjury  if  it  be  proved  that  they  are  false. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will 
adopt  such  proceedings  as  in  your  wisdom  may  be  thought  proper,  to 
re-swear  them  to  their  depositions  before  such  tribunal  as  would  legally 
subject  to  a  prosecution  for  such  depositions,  should  they  "be  proved 
to  be  false;  it  being  their  anxious  desire  not  to  deliver  themselves 
through  any  want  oflegal  forms.    (Signed)    "  JOHN  DOUGLAS." 

Mr,  WhUlread  moved,  that  the  petition  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

TUB    Pit! N CESS   OF   WALES. 

3fr.  Whitbrc ad  rose,  and  spoke  in  the  following  terms  : 
At  the  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  ifobte 
Lord,  his  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  certain  questions.,  to  which   neither   he,  nor  any 

Vou.  H.— 18J2-1S.  D 
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other  member,  returned  any  answer^  I.  stated  to  the  House, 
if  hat  I  now  repeat  in  perfect  sincerity  of  heart  (arid  beforo 
I  sit  down  I  trust  I  shaH  be  able  to  "prove  fr&ta  thtaftial 
evidence),  that  I  hoped  and  believed  that  the  dtsCiuskm 
which  had  taken  place  on  Friday  In  the  week  preceding  tho 
last,  had  terminated  those  unpleasant  cirumstancea  which 
for  many  weeks  had  agitated  the  public  mind*    1  observed, 
in  my  place,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  that 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  from  what  had 
fallen  from  his  Majesty's  attorney-general,  and  from  the 
concurrent  sentiment  of  every  member  who  had  spoken,  it 
appeared  that  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
might  be  deemed,  from  that  moment,  to  have  received  a 
glorious  verdict  of  acquittal  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Hoose, 
from  all  the  infamous  charges  produced  against  her.  (hear, 
hear !)    At  no  time  am  I  confident  in  ray  recollection  o€ 
particular  words  employed  by  individuals,  but  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  elocution  Of  the  noble  Lord,  from 
some  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  I  own  that  I  am 
much  less  able  to  fix  on  any  determinate  positive  sentiment 
(if  indeed  any  be  intended),  than  if  it  were  uttered  by  any 
other  person,  who  is  accustomed  to  express  hitarielf  in 
language  more  precise  and  'definite  in  its  amplication.  '  I 
V?as  then  under  the  dduston  of  siippdsing  that  .the  noble 
Lord  did  assert,  that  by  the  second  cabinet  of  1807,  her 
royal  highness  was  fully  acquitted  from  every  imputation 
of  criminality.    Others,  I  believe,  were  not  less  involved  in  . 
this  unfortunate  delusion,  (hear,  hear !  from  the  opposition 
tenches.)    I  conceived  that  all  imputation  of  criminality 
was  removed ;  but  I  am  informed,  that  the  noble  Lord  added 
a  word  I  did  not  hear,  and  that  be  professes  to  have  said; 
that  her  royal  highness  was  acquitted  of  legal  criminality 
only.    This  word  certainly  escaped  my  recollection,  and  I 
hope  that  it  has  not  been  added  from  the  inventive  memory 
of  any  other  individual.     When  I  put  the  question  on  the 
last  night,  the  noble  Lord  declared  his  opinion,  that  thfc 
House  had  passed  no  verdict,  either  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
because  he  maintained  (and  I  admit  correctly),  that  this 
was  not  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  upon  the  question. 
A  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  House  then,  1  allow,  it  was 
not ;  but  it  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  noble  Lord. 
(hear>  hear  I)    It  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  every 
member  who  spoke?— a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  declared  by 
the  cabinet  minute,  which  I  took  the  liberty,  not  irapro- 
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parly,  to  read.  I  wa&not,  as  imputed,  the  first  person  to 
introduce  H  to.the  public ;  but  whether  I  was  or  was  not, 
it  appears  to  me  still  (as  was  stated  by  a  cabinet  minister, 
whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place),  to  be  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  frpm  al\  criminality*  as  strong  as  words  can  pos- 
sibly convey.  (Juaryhear\)  So  impressed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  family  divisions  and  diflfereu^es— notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  transactions  that  have  occured— notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  been  then  brought  before  the  public,  I  did 
hope ;  uay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  I  am  certain,  that  by 
judicious  advice  to  both  parties  by  conciliation  and  sub- 
mission from  th$  one,  and  by  affection  and  candour  from 
tl*e  other  (not  going  beyond  the  line  which  even  feeling 
might  justify),  a  happjr  period  might  have  been  put  to 
thaap  unpleasant  and  painful  circumstances.  I  trusted  thai 
the  wound  was  then  at  its  crisi*r-tbat  kindness  would  have 
healed  both  it  and  the  public  feeling,  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
lacerated.  But  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  has  ma#e  me  despair ;  and  since  I  understood 
from  him,  that  when  I  submitted  my  motion  to  the  Howe,* 
he  would  attempt  some  reply  to  my  interrogations,  I  shall 
now  demand  an  answer.  1  ask  him,  then,  whether  it  be 
true,  that  those  persons  whom  the  noble  Lord  (if  my  re- 
collection dpes  not  again  fail  me)  stigmatized  in  express 
terms  as  perjured  and  degraded  witnesses  (hear,  hear  I) 
vjere  again  examined.  ?  1  have  been  informed,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  that  from  the  13th  of  February, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  debate  took  place,  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  termed  him  and  his  lady  perjured  and 
degraded  witnesses,  examinations  had  taken  place  of  Lady 
Douglas,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  as  a  credible  and 
honourable  person.  That  the  fact  is  so,  I  cannot  doubt; 
for  Sir  J.  Douglas  produced  to  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooant 
(he  magistrate,  stating  that  her  presence  was  required,  or 
that  if  she  could  not  conveniently  attend,  be  would  wait  on 
her.  Sir  J.  added,  that  the  examination  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Litchfield,  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Conani,  and  what  other  persons  1  know  net :  so 
that  down  to  the  very  hour  when  the  noble  Lord  declared 
him  and  bis  lady  to  be  perjured  and  degraded  witnesses,  Sir 
John  Douglas  was  under  the  infatuation  of  supposing  that 
the  ministers  not  only  gave  full  credit  to  his  testimony,  but 
that  they  examined  him  and  his  wife  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining further  information  against  that  royal  personage  to 
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whom  their  evidence,  described  as  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards by  the  noble  Lord,  so  materially  applied*     When  I 
asked  Sir  John  Douglas,  as  it  "was  natural  I  should)  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  proceeding*  he  related  to  me 
what  passed  between  the  noble  Lord  and  himself,  which,  as 
every  thing  now  is  laid  before  the  public,  I  observe  in  a 
newspaper  now  in  my  band.     He  said  that  he  had  waited 
upon  the  noble  Lord,  represented   to  him  the  hardship  of 
his  case,  and  told  him  that  be  had  been  so  examined  :  if  I 
forget  not,  the  noble  Lord  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  exa- 
mination, and  Sir  John  Douglas  replied,  "  If  your  Lord- 
ship knows  it  not,  the  lord  chancellor  does."  (hear,  hear ! ) 
Gracious  heaven  !  and  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Aje  persons,  united 
in  office  for  the  government  of  the  state  under  circumstances 
of  sneh  peril  and  difficulty,  separately  carrying  on  secret 
investigations?     Is  one  of  the  King's  ministers  alone  thus 
darkly  searching  and  hunting  for  the  discovery  of  evidence 
that  will  destroy  the  innocent  ?     Is  this  the  mode  in  which 
affairs  of  state  of  such  moment  a  re"  conducted  ?     Does  not 
the  right  band  know  what  the  left  hand  doth  ?     Dors  the 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  lend  himself  to  those  sinister 
and  obscure  proceedings  ?    Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  ?     I 
demand,  and  my  country  demands,  an  answer :  it  is  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  say  whether  it  be  true  pr  false,  (hear,  hear  !) 
Sir  John  Douglas  said  that  he  would  have  redress:   he 
would  publish  it  to  the  world :  he  knew  more,  and  his 
lady  knew  more  than-  she  had  disclosed :   the  people  of 
England    should    be  acquainted   with   every    particular, 
since  he    was  determined,   when   he  was  so   grievously 
wronged,  to  see  himself  gloriously  righted.     I  told  him 
that  I  was  sure  that  any  member  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  present  any   petition  to  the  House*  framed  in  deco- 
rous- language :    but   when   I    knew  that   these  circum* 
stances  hud  taken  place ;  when  I  learnt  from  such  authority 
that  the  secret  umlcr-hatid  investigation  was  still  proceed- 
ing ;  lhat  the  searchers  into  secrets  tor  the  destruction  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  families  were  not  asleep ;  that  this 
delicate  investigation  (as  it  has  been  falsely  called,  for  it  is, 
indeed,  an  indecent  and  nauseating  exposure)  was  still  con- 
tinued under  the  eye  of  the  lord  chancellor,  I  saw  that  a 
pisis  must  arrive,  and  that  some  step  must  be  taken  to  do 
justice  upon  the  guilty.    However  proud  a  man  might  have 
been,  after  the  proceedings  on  a  former  night,  to  advise  a 
dignified  approach  by  her  royal  highness  to  the  regent, 
finder  the  consciousness  of  acquitted  innoceuce,  in  the  hop* 
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that  she  would  be  met  by  the  Prince  with  the  feeling!  of 
aAection  and  kindness,  yet  after  the  disclosure  of  recent  and 
secret  proceedings,  it  was  impossible  that  such  advice  should 
be  given.  I  have  heard  more:  I  have  heard  that  even  since 
the  15th  March  examinations  have  been  going  on  ;  that 
emissaries  have  been  dispatched  to  pry  into  every  paltry 
circumstance  of  life  and  demeanour ;  that  the  solicitor  of  (ho 
treasury,  and  other  agents,  have  been  set  to  work  to  ferret 
out  grovelling  evidence  in  every  dirty  comer  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  to  inquire  of  every  human  being  that  may  by  poati* 
bility  have  seen  or  heard,  or  may  not  have  seert  or  heard, 
but  will  swear  to  circumstances  he  never  saw,  and  depose  to 
facts  he  never  knew.  These  blind  inquiries  too  are  not 
only  secret  from  the  public,  but  secret  even  from  the  nobta 
Lord :  the  chancellor  undertakes  to  provide  a  case :  he 
hunts  for  evidence  to  support  (be  charges :  is  it  allowed  for 
one  only  to  be  art  and  part  in  these  transactions;  to  be  art 
and  part  in  this  offence,  against  justice,  decency,  and  mora- 
lity ?  Since  then  the  noble  Lord  is  excluded,  let  me  ask, 
are  there  no  secret  advisers — no  persons  unseen  and  un- 
known ?  (Jhtoty  hear !  from  all  sides.)  Are  there  no  indi- 
viduals, not  recognized  by  the  constitution,  and  concealed 
from  the  cabinet  ministers,  who  are  conducting  these  pro* 
ceedings  ?  If  there  are,  and  the  noble  Lord  has  discovered 
it,  would  it  not  be  his  dnty  to  inform  the  House  and  the 
Regent  of  the  fact ;  had  the  noble  Lord  any  option  or 
alternative  but  to  determine  not  longer  to  serve  a  master 
wbo  was  secretly  served  by  others,  (hear,  hear !)  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  from 
the  acquittal  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  two  papers, 
simultaneously  appear  the  depositions  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas*  whose  testimony  the  noble  Lord  had  so  blasted  by 
his  declaration  that  they  were  perjured  and  degraded  wit* 
n esses.  In  the  Morning  Post  and  Morning  Herald  of  Sa- 
turday last,  were  published  the  depositionsof  Lady  Douglas ; 
and  after  what  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  high  crime  of 
publication  of  an  act  of  state  was  upon  ray  head  ;  that  I 
was  to  bear  the  heavy  responsibility — I  can  hardly  conceive 
it  possible  for  any  man  to  presume  to  justify  such  unwar- 
rantable conduct.  It  is  true  that  I  read  a  minute  of  coun- 
cil ;  not  copied  from  the  books  of  the  board,  but  transmitted 
to  the  personage  whose  full  and  fair  acquittal  it  purported 
to  be.  The  noble  Lord  asserts,  that  1  had  the  honour  of 
4>eing  the  first  person  who  read  a  minute  of  council  in  this 
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House ;  I  fepprehend  that  if  I  bad  a  minute  of  council  to 
Jxoduoe,  no  proceeding  could  be  more  manly,  more  open, 
jfaove  parliamentary,  or  more  justifiable,  (ban  to  read  it  in 
my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons :  but  I  was  accused  of 
reading  what,  by  a  strange  perversion,  be  termed  a  garbled 
eatraet  9  and  then  be  explains  it  by  saving,  that  I  ought  to 
hare  read  the  former  minute  of  council,  without  Which  the 
latter  could  not  be  understood.  But  what  the  noble  Lord 
maintains  is  not  the  fact.    1  was  not  the  first  person  to 

{ublish  an  act  of  state,  for  the  honourable  gentleman  be- 
ind  me  (Mr.  Cochrane  Joknstoqe)  read  the  very  previous 
minute  of  council,  without  which  the  noble  L#ord  insists 
attae  was  not  comprehensible :  thus  then  both  were  before 
the  House;  and  even  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  the; 
were  perfectly  intelligible.  If  any  blame  attaches  for  haviug 
produced  this  mipute  of  council,  the  honourable  gentleman 
must  sustain  it ;  and  if  any  merit  is  due,  to  him  it  will  be- 
long. The  noble  Lord,  however,  must  allow  me  to  remind 
Urn  in  which  cade  minutes  of  council  have  been  published; 
nay,  garbled  extracts  of  minutes  of  council,  (hear,  hear  I) 
The  noble  Lord  cannot  forget  the  origin  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  cabinet,  and  a  certain  publication  called  "  The 
Letters  of  a  Protestant."  In  these  were  inserted  extracts  un- 
fairly taken  from  minutes  of  council ;  certain  important* 
words  were  omitted  ;  and  in  this  mutilated  state  they  were 
delivered  to  the  public.  These  copies  could  only  have  been 
made  from  the  council  book,  and  to  whom  the  credit  is  due 
I  know  not;  hut  thus  fur  I  may  and  will  say,  that  "  The 
Letters  of  a  Protestant"  were  ascribed  to  a  person  very 
nearly  connected  with  the  noble  Lord.  But  I  will  take 
upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility,  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  read  that  document,  to  show  how  much  more  com- 
pletely the  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  acquitted  by  the  se- 
cond, than  by  the  first  minute-  I  produced  it  to  prove  how 
the  preceding  administration  disagreed  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  on  the  evidence  produced ;  how  they  dif- 
fered as  to  the  advice  tbey  gave  to  the  sovereign  ;  how 
they  led  her  triumphant  in  innocence  to  the  arms  of  her 
father  and  her  king :  they  were  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  delay,  but  that  every  stain  being  removed  from  the 
spotless  puritv  of  her  character,  she  should  be  received  in  a 
manner  that  became  her  exalted  rank,  and  that  was  due  to 
her  complete  vindication.  Beyond  that,  however,  there 
was  another  minute  of  council,  whioh  I  did  not  read,  show* 
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ing  mote  satisfactorily  the  unanimous  sentiment  df  the  cabi- 
net ttpon  this  important  subject :  it  referred  to  a  request 
made  by  her  royal  highness,  that  some  apartments  ahotfUl 
be  allotted  to  her  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  for.  the  pur- 
pose of  more  conveniently  attending   the  drawing-room. 
The  cabinet  certainly  condtfrrod  in  the  request,  but  they 
leave   it  to  the  King  to  determine  what  apartments    m 
thought  fit  to  appropriate  to  the  purpose.    Since  this  pe- 
riod, and  since  the  •deposition  of  Lady  Douglas  was  de* 
limed,  various  publications  of  documents  have  been  made 
ia  papers,  the  names  of  Which  I  mentioned  to  the  House  on 
a  preceding  night*  in  the  habit  of  containing  expressions  not 
very  disagreeable  to  ministers,  nor  very  unwelcome  at  (Carl* 
ton  House.    Upon  one  of  these  newspapers,  1  shall  how* 
ever  fix,  hi  justice  to  his  royal  highness,  and  to  his  imtiae* 
mediate  friends,  called  The  Homing  Herald ;  and  whoever 
reads  its  columns,  must  conclude  (whether  truly  or  falsely, 
Ifnfeteod  not  to  say),  from  the  ostentatious  display  of  tha 
Prince's  csest,  that  its  sentiments  are  well  accommodated  to 
the  pcrsooagfe  Under  whose  patronage  it  boasts  itself  to  be 
placed.    Other  circumstances  may  confirm, this  opinion, 
when  he  finds  (hat  the  reverend  proprietor,  who  possesses 
certainly  great  abilities,  and  1  have  no  doubt  has  bees 
eminently  serviceable  to  bis  country,  has  been  distinguish* 
ed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  a  divine;  by  church  pre- 
ferment, and  by  other  honours  conferred  upon  him  out  of 
tbe  usual  course' of  appointments  of  that  kind.    Through 
this  channel  these  disgusting  documents,  by  which  the  pub- 
lic morals  have  been  tainted,  have  issued.    Ambiguous  and 
obscure,  as  were  the  expressions  6f  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
former  night,  I  do  not  believe  he  uttered  any  thing  that 
will  bear  the  inference,  that  it  was  necessary,  by  the  public 
cation  of  these  depositions,  to  remove  the  false  impression  of 
the  innoeenee  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
after  two  cabinets  have  declared  ber  guiltless,  and  one  6( 
ibtin  blameless,    it  is  thought  necessary  to  reprint  that 
testimony,  vthich,  to  the  world,  before  its  publication,  the 
itoUe  Lord  acknowledged  to  be  false  and  perjured,    (hear, 
heart)    That  is  the  course  taken,  not,  as  I  said,  from  any 
supposed  recommendation  of  (he  noble  Lord,  though  per- 
haps his  words  might  have  borne  that  construction.     After 
the  evidence  of  Lady  Douglas,  followed  in  a  train  all  the 
disgusting,  nauseous,  and  atrocious  documents,  the  falsehood 
of  which  is  known  and  acknowledge:!,  many  of  which, 
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beastly  as  thdy  are,  have  been  pot  info  the  shape  of  a  vo- 
lume, which  hat  come  to  my  hands,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Perceval,  by  whom  the  press  is  said  to  have  been 
corrected.    He  thought  the  Princess  of  Wales  so  grossly 
and  grievously  injured,  that  for  the  sake  of  her  vindication 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  submit  that  these  painful 
details  should  be  laid  before  the  people  of  England  and  the 
world ;  and  he  consequently  prepared  a  comment  upon  it,  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  story,  and  to  expose  the  scene  of 
villanv  by  which  it  had  been  raised.     When,  however, 
Mr.  raceval  is  dead,  when  her  royal  highnefe  has  no  advi- 
sers remaining,  when  she- has  been  "  deserted  in  her  utmost 
need  by  those  her  former  bounty  fed,"  when  a  series  of  years 
had  elapsed,  during  which  the  public  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  anxious  ignorance  of  facts  that  they  sought  with 
eager  curiosity ;  when  the  Princess  has  been  declared  inno- 
cent and  blameless  by  two  cabinets,  and  >the  witnesses 
against  her  acknowledged  to  be  perjured  and  degraded, 
then  the  public  mind  is  polluted  by  these  unfounded  and 
indecent  statements.    What  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  wishing  to  submit  them  to  the  examination  of  the  people  ? 
To  prove  the  innocence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.     What  is 
the  object  of  their  publication  at  the  present  moment  i    To 
prove  her  guilty.  (hear,  hear  !)    After  so  many  declarations 
of  her  innocence  from  all  sides,  even  within  a  few  days  of  the 
'  time  I  am  now  speaking,  these  papers  are  brought  forwa id  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  to  lead  to  a  base  conelnsien  of  her  guilt. 
Mr.  Perceval  would  have  given  it  to  the  world  to  protect 
injured  innocence,  and  now  it  is  adduced  to  calumniate  the 
very  woman  to  whom  he  was  the  adviser,  defender,  and 
counsellor,  (hear,  hear  1)    What  woman  was  ever  before 
placed  in  such  a  situation  ?    Then  let  me  ask  any  man  whe- 
ther it  is  possible  for  matters  to  rest  here  i    Is  not  a  crisis 
imperiously  called  for ;  and  the  sooner  it  arrives,  the  better 
Vill  it  be  for  the  crown  and  for  the  people.    Under  these 
circumstances  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  notice  of  my 
present  motion ;  and  in  bringing  it  forward,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
but  the  advocate  of  justice.     For  how  many  years  has  her 
royal  highness  suffered  under  surmises,  insinuations,  and 
accusations  i    It  is  now  eleven  years  since  they  were  com* 
meoccd,  and  she  has  not  yet  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  her  trial.     To  whom  is  this  delay  to  be  attributed  i  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  at  all  periods  loudly  claimed  public 


itQAtj.  Iri  W06,  f#  atfVKfe  of  Ifiv  lhditofl  dhd  Sfr 
TbotaH  Pfomet,  she  *marride«jf  a1  fattr  tfnd  <yjkft  trial :  it 
t^ato  riot  granted,  and  iri  ldlS  Whatt  (Ih^fl  MTrseW  ii|ioA 
ffe  PfiAce  and  ujbori  fKe  Parlramerth  Iris/Sting  utfMM  hW  irii 
nocertW.  We  ill  tnWflWf  shti  tffofe'a  ietttt  tfi  tKtt'Hotisg 
claiming— hot  mercy,  n6t  coWpassfon,  ritii  protection,  bat 
tteit#Wcfc  I  requite,  not  only  for  the  fcrtncfcsj  of  Wales', 
tot  for  tiery  subject  of  tfte  kingdbm— Hutfice.  TTiie  casg 
rtay  ft*  flint  of evety  m*tf :  fab  frife,  his  da%ht*f  raty  be  ik 
ashaation  of  sirairatdistrts£  I  dMrfi  foY  the!  PMnfcess  of 
Wales  an  open  trial ;  oil  if  shd  be  not  trfetf,  a  fail,  fair, 
free,  and  ortfeserved  acknowledgment  of  ndr  irtn6t5end& 
"Try  mcJf*  she  entreats',  "  beforfe  rf  public  tribunal,  coirf- 
pcteit  to  deride,  atad  hit  that  dtfcfefotf  bfef  final"—"  N&* 
ifef*T niinisiers,  "  yon;  6hafl  be  trfetf  otfy  befbrfe  the  triba* 
ml  of  the  pubKc :  every  man1,  wofmun,  aiia  chifeL  ftf  tf»6 
ErapfrtfghatJ  reft!  the  $vrdiericfc  against  you."  ^demands; 
u  lit  me  be  farfgfcd  by  my  pfeett,  frrid  If  guAty,  let  me  be 
ttflfctoried  And  sffflfefrv*-*  No,*  Cry  the  mmisllefc,  "  ydd 
iliall  be  frierf  in  eifcry  alehouse  ih  thek  fchtgddra:  t&tft 
judges  shall  fc>  the  Most  igpforimt  of  ittan&irtrf,  incapaHd  of 
dttwing  fair  inference  of  guilt  of  imio6en'c£.  We  will 
ttpoteyotr  shamefcs^,  degraded,  haked^  unprotected,  to  Che 
▼few and  gXieof  the?  Wondering  multitude/:  >d<i  shaTTstdhd 
eiposed  to  the  eyds  of  a  gazing  w6rld.*  Good  God!  ft 
tkis  the  way  justice  is  adnrirffsfercSd  iri  England, the.ckmntry 
tba!  boasts  stf  ritutlk  dt  the'  purity  of  fts  Mtfs  and  thfe  excet 
fen*  of  its  estabiWhYrient$  ?  Is  thfe  thd  m'6d£  irt  tfhteli  in- 
nocence &  maintained  against  the  patsoned shaft1  of  6alumiiy  ? 
I  claim  ndtbing  of  thfc  Ho  Use  by  Way  of  pfotedtiou;  I 
claim  nothing  of  tbis  House  Wy  wa<r  of  mercy;  t  do  not 
pretend  myself  to*  decide  Whether  thd  Pirtrfcess  bfe  or  be  not 
guilty ;  I  judge  6niy  from  the  decisions  of  those  who', 
when  appointed,  hate  declared  her  innocent;  1  insist  upon 
that  which  ought*  to  be  granted  without  cVeh  being  re- 
quired; let  he*  siiffeV  by  few  if  she  desSrWi  to  suffer,  bat 
do  not  rflfow  hei'  t'd  buffer  eternal  to^merifsfrohr  ihe  arrows 
malignity  houfly  launches  at  heir  bbsom  !  Various  modes 
W  been  suggested  for  terminating  those  jtoro'cecdings  which 
w  years'  fc^d  rendered  miserable  the  life,  of  the  Princess  of 
Wife;  and  from  the  rtpkVrt  of  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mending' that  Lady  DbuglW  should  be*  prosecuted  for  per- 
jurjr, "  on  sucfc  parw  of  her  testimony  as,  to  the  taw  officers 
tf**crbWo,  apt*ated  Justly  liabte  tBeftW,*  I  had  origi- 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  E  * 
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wily  thought  that  aoch  a  prosecution  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, because  Lady  Douglas,  it  should  not  be  forgotten; 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Princess,  either  she  is  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  perjury,  or  she  is  grossly  injured.    Let  Jus- 
tice raise  hqr  arm,  ana  let  the  sword  strike  the  guilty,  but 
do  not  delay  the  blow.     I  understand,  however,  thqt  in 
consequence  of  a  technical  objection,  such,  a  suit  is  impos- 
sible, notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  Lord  Erskine,  Lcr4 
jEUen  borough,  and  others,  to  the  contrary,  anil  under  these 
•circumstance*  I  shall  not  persist  in  the  motion  (  at  first 
intended  to  make ;  but  I  deemed  it  but  justice  to  the  innocept, 
'to  state  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  already  alluded* 
The  depositions  are  now  before  the  publip,  and  upon  them 
4he  commissioners  have  reported  that  they  deserve  op  cto- 
c(it ;  one  of  the  witnesses  indeed  is  directly  contradicted  ifi 
An  important  fact,  and  other  important  incongruities  may 
be  seen  by  the  most  superficial  glance*    At  the  same  tirqe, 
£uch  is  the  known  credulity  of  the  public    mind,  that 
even  where  the  life  of  the  individual  is  at  stake,  guilt  is 
always  presumed  even  on  the  slightest  testimony  ;  and  it  is 
pot  sq  piuch  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  found  prevailing 
in  other  Quarters  "where  more  enlightened  and  liberal  rien^s 
ought  rather  to.  have  been-  taken.    Some  of  the  witnesses 
declared  that  they  had  beard  the  report,  but  from  their  own 
personal  observation,  they  knew  it  to  be  nothing  but  the 
lie  of  the  day ;  and  ye{  it  was  singular  that  the  individual  tp 
whom  this  remark  was  addressed,  still  profes&ed  to  believe 
that  it  had  some   foundation  in  truth,  (hear,    [hear  I)     If 
persons  who  are  most  enlightened  thus  maintain  their  pre- 
judices, and  no  means  are  left  for  vindication,  how;  is  inno- 
cence to  be  maintained  ?     Does  it  not  become  us  as  men,  as 
lovers  of  justice,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  as  sup- 
porters of  the  dignity  and  stability  of  the  throne,  when  such 
horrible  crimes  are  attributed  to  one  so  near  it,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  crisis  ?    Is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  to  seek  a 
speedy  decision,  for  the  sake  of  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  Country  ?    Is  not  the  Prince  of  Wales  interested  in  the 
'  determination  ?    Is  not  the  monarchy  itself  interested  in  the 
determination  ?  (heary  hear  I)   Notwithstanding  the  verdict 
bf  acquittal ;  notwithstanding  the  affectionate  and  assuring 
Visits  of  her  royal  father ;  notwithstanding  the  protection 
she  received  from  the  king,  as  the  child  of  his  bosom,  up  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  mental  existence,  still  there  are  found 
ihotfe  who  traduce  the  character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  : 
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she  now  is  without  the  respect  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  England,  but  I  believe-  not  without  their  compas- 
steo.  Give  me  leave  to  remind  the  House  who  the  indivi- 
dual is  that  ha*  been  thus  grievously  injured.  In  1795,  die 
Princess  of  Brunswick  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  she  produced  the  present 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown*  on  which  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  her  marriage,  she  referred  the  adulation  and  congratula* 
tion  of  the  Empire.  She  was-  looked  up  to  as  the  phttern  of 
excellence,  and  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  to  the  rising 
generation.  Fifteen  months  had  only  expired,  from  her 
arrival  in  England,  when  she  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  not  even  the  whisper 
of  imputation  was  heaid  upon  her  conduct*/  From  the 
letter  of  the  Prince,  however,  it  appeared  that  differences* 
existed,  and  he  was  not  contented  with  her  society,  and  the 
separation  took  placa  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
aggravation.  *  She  0a*  a  distinguished  foreigner,  whose 
conduct  was  unimpeachable,  who  nad  produced  an  infant* 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  she  was  suddenly  stripped  of 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  dismissed  from  scenes  of  pleasure 
and  luxury  to  a  private  station,  without  any  of  the  solaces 
that  belong  to  seclusion;  She.  had  no  friends,  no  relatives, 
to  reader  her  solitude  less  wearisome,  and  her  former  splen* 
dour  made  the  contrast  appear  more  gloomy  and  cheerless* 
Still,  however,  her  conduct  was  blameless ;  she  bore  her  se- 
vere lot  with  fortitude,'  and  up  to  180$  the  tongue  of 
calumny  was  silent.  Supposing*  however,  she  Jiaa  been 
guilty  of  improprieties  of  demeanour,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be  the  case  of  a  private  individual  in  her  situation* 
Admit  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  .crimes  im (Kited  to 
her :  if  the  husband  sought  a  remedy,,  what  would  be  the 
decision  of  the  law  ?  Would  it  not  take  into  its  view  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances;  would  it  not  form  a  milder 
judgment  when  it  was  found  that  a  young  princess  had  been 
deserted  and  exposed  by  her  husband  in  a  foreign  country, 
without  the  natural  protection  that  is  her  due?  The  court 
would  say,  if  the  subject  came  under  its  notice,  that  the 
husband  bad  neglected  to  afford  his  guardian  care,  apd  that 
it  was  not  less  his  fault  .than  hen,  if  her  conduct  were 
imprudent  and  irregular.  The  case  of  the  Princess  of 
Waits,  however,  is  for  more  severe;  she  is  turned 
upon  society  without  the  ordinary  means  of  amusement, 
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without  liit  .jpnjplatiQri  of, parents  to  reborn  penee  har 
for  the  low  of  bar' husband,  ufbo  had  token  perhaps  auj 
unfounded  disgust,  or  might  bane  other  objects  in  procn*. 
big  the.  separation.  If,  however,  Ahe  crime  impijtal  to 
tfie  Princess  arert  sufficiently  established,  we  know  that  (he 
effuflioj  oft hbio^al  blood  mnsf  haw  expiated  the' offence. 
[Mr.  Whilbceadttben  noticed  tbtf.  evidence  of  Lady  Dou- 
glas, sr^defxised*  of  her  owki  knowledge,  tp  the  birth  of  a 
male  child ;  if  such  were  ibe  fact,  he  argued  that  inquiry 
WJtf  *baoluteiy  apeassary,  since  the  Princess  Chariots  would 
not  be  deemed. |the  heirr  apparent  fa  the  tbrenc,iM*m  th* 
illegitimacy  of  ithe  male  olfcprihg  proved  by  Uu\y  Douglas; 
to  $a*e  been  produced,  were  completely,  aad  satisfactorily 
proved.]  <  Mr.  Whitbread  continued  to-  observe,  that  the 
evidence  ef  Lidy  Douglas  went  farther  than  to  inferences 
from  what  she-  bad  heard  in  her  eon  venations  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,;  for  afaeswote  positively  that,  to  her 
knowledge,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  only  with  child, 
but  delivered  of  a  male  child..  Why  lied  nothing  been 
done  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  ,matter  ?  For  if  true, 
this  child,  and  not  the  Princess  Charlotte,  was  heir  to  the 
throne,  unless  k  could  be  proved  that  it  if  as  the  offspring 
pf  an  adulterous  intercourse.  Though  the  separation  had 
taken  place  long  before,  it  was  not  till  1803  that  any  com-, 
numication  had  been  made  to  the  Prinee  of  Wales  on  the 
subject  of  the  alleged,  improper  conduct  pf.  ber  royal 
highness.  *  He  must  say,  ;tha&  he  thought  the  Prince  of 
Wales  acted  properly  op  thai  occasion,  in  Deferring  the 
taatter  to  the  King,  aad,  bv  his  advice,  to  the  four  com? 
missioneis  choseih  by  his  Majesty,  These  commissioners 
declared,  after  a  full  inquiry,  that  the  main  charge  was  not 

E roved;  and  added,  that  horn  th*  evidence  of  Bidgood, 
»lojd,  Cole,  end  Mrs.  Lisle,  there  was;  a  foundation  for 
imputing  to  her  royal  highness  a  degree  of  levity  and!  imi 

Kpriety  which  did  not  become  ber  character  and  station, 
ay  impjpper  steps  had  been  taken  to  person  the  publio 
mind,  and  to  give  it  an  unmerited  bias  against  the  Princess 
of*  Wales*  »  He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet,  which  he:  bad 
lately  purchased  in  the  City.  It  was  stated  in  the  litlcrpage 
that  it'oame  from  royal  authority,  aad  he  was  evnn  toM.sQ 
in  the  shop  in  which  be  purchased,  it.  These  weeds  ^ep19 
bven  put  4i  p  in  large  letters  on  the  mit^ide  of  the,  fcautt 
tvbere  it  was  sold  m  the  Cky  «.<&■*,  for  bia  part,  heiid  npt 
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tetieye  *  wrd  afoot  this  royal  n^tfrorMy*  Tfi  tfie  evident; 
of  Sir  flpbn  *Aa  Mdjr  Ppugjap  in  tbi?  pamphlet,  ft  pyrin**. 
Dote  was  eltached,  fh*  pbtet  of  which  ww,  to  yphold  Apt}* 
set  off  their  evkjenp*,  494  that  of  the  fpuj  other?,  as  tfe* 
proper  foundation  Cor  forming  an  opinion  of  the  guilty 
innocence  of  the  Priaosss  of  Wales.  Hue  was  lorry  tofiwl 
that  so  mpqb  credit  had  teen  given  bv  the  commissioners  to; 
the  evidence  of  thieje  fpur  persons.  What  credit  #w be  *t* 
tacbed  to  that,  for  instance,  of  Frances  Lloyd,  wh^b  w» 
to  completely  A«d  fuljjF  refuted  by  Mr.  Milk,  when  f£n£ 
for  by  JU>td  Moir*,  whose  interference  in  this  unhappy 
business  he  very  much  lamented.  When  fully  pontradfctepl 
by  Mr.  Milk,  be  said,  then  it  w*s  probably  Mr*  Edmejalef 
that  bad  spoken  to  her  in  the  manner  described  in  her  de- 
position. But  what  did  Mr.  Ednseade.s  say  when  he  w*f 
examined  i  He  rejected  the  foul  calumny  with  bopejtf  in~ 
duration,  and  f  wore  that  be  neither  thought  npr  uttemj, 
what  wo?  imputed  to  him*  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  a 
woman  of  high  mnfc  and  respectability,  was  of  more  im~ 
poriaace.  She  had  been  living  with  the  Princess  pf  Wale* 
ever  since  she  came  to  this  country,  till  l8lS,  But  be* 
Would  ask,,  why  did  Mrs.  Lisle  stay  so  long  yvith  tjhe  Prin-» 
cess  of  Wales,  if  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  was 
really  soch  as  that  described  in  what  was  given  as  the  depov 
sition  of  Mi?.  Ljsle?  A  gentleman  pf  integrity  and  bo-. 
Boor  bad  this  moaning  put  into  bis  hands  f|  correct  pdpy  of 
the  full  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  He.did  pot  himself  menu 
to  vouch  for  its  authenticity ;  but  he  vyo^d  read  sonje  part* 
of  it,  to  show  how  much  it  differed  from  the  deposition 
given  to  the  public*  Some  of  the  questions  put  to  Ml* 
Lisle  were  highly  ridiculous,  unfair,  and  improper ;  now 
were  several  ot  those,  jsaid  in  the  evidence  to  have  been  put 
hy  Lord  jprskiqe,  spch  as  could  be  expected  of  that  grant 
lawyer.  When  they  had  asked  Mrs.  Lifle  whether  Cap? 
tain  Manby  was  npt  in  the  habit  of  a'wav#  sitting  Dent  tup 
princess  at  dinner,  and  she  had  answered  ip  the  affirmative, 
they  then  put  a  ridiculops  question,  to  kpow  whether 
{hew  modes  pf  sitting  at  dipnev  resembled  that,  in  which 
the  and  the  fopr  commissioners  sat  round  the  table  where 
the  examinations  were  parried  on.  They  ulsp  psfced  if  the 
Princess  J*pd  Captaip  Manby  did  npt  sit  apart  from  thp 
rest  f  Qnd  when  Mrs.  {isle  anawered  in  the  affirmative*  they 
mkrdrrrrwbat  do  you  suppose  they  talked  abotrt?  T# 
jr^|ch  her  tower  was,  thpt  the  did  not  hop.    Mr,  Wh*V 
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frthict  ot  WaH  arid  sent  If  to  tfed  Princes.  Sh«  did  him 
fine  -hoAotft  6f  taking  ft  copy  <rf  it  in  her  own  hand,  vita 
{ftt  intetitidrt  of  sending  it  to  the  Pritic*;  but  this  healing 
Am!  cfesirdbfcf  sfctt>  tta*  prevented,  by  tier  reccing  infofma- 
t\6h  that  Sir  /ofki  and  Lady  tfonglrfs  Itftfrt  again  dniler 
ttabmattron,  dtid  that  too  With  iht  aartcHidh  of  fhe  lord 
Chatlltfflor.  the  Tetter  he  Would  read,  if  the  BtoMse  fcbtitd 
indulge  hlrfi.    The  following  is  a  tortatf  copy : 

"SfR,— lonce  more  approach  your  royal  highness,  and  can  yen- 
fare  to  assure  ^otf,  Sir,  that  If  you  will  deign  to  read  my  fetter,  you 
frill  riot  b^xTteltetfefiea  with  its  contents. 

•  ««  The  report  made  by  certain,  rtetnbeff  of  his  Majesty'*  Jbrty 
cMadl,  *a*.cdmmut>ic«ted  to  me  by  Lard  SeWusfck  and  its  watenti 
appeared  to  those,  upon  whose  advice  I  rely,  to  be  such  as  to  require 
on  my  pari  a  public  assertion  of  my  innocence,  and  a  demand  of 
hrfestigatron.  it  carmot  be  unknown  to  tour  royal  highness  that  I 
ftdeVessed  a  lette*  to  fae  lord*  chancellor,  and  a  duplicate  of  that  letter 
t»  fcfto  speaker  of  the:  House  of  Commons,  for  ttaer  purpose  of  it*  befog 
communicated  to.  the  tw*>  Hoeses  of  Parliament* 

il  The  lord  chancellor  twice  returned  my  letter,  and  did  not  commu- 
nicate its  contents  to  the  (louse  of  Lords. 

*  The  soeaker*  of  the  House  of  Commons  thougnt  it  hte  doty  to 
aonbuncettfc- #eoeipt  of  my  letter,  and-  it  was  read  from  4fe  chair. 
To  myinexprestrbfc  gratification  1  have  been  infdrmedr  that  altboqpi 
mo  proceeding  was  instituted  according  to  my  request,  certain  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  that  honourable  House,  'have  resulted  in  the 
complete1,  afnd  otfequivocal,  and  universal  acknowledgment  of  my 
entire'  tarioeence,  td  the  satisfaction  of  the  world. 
-  "AHpwiatf,  Sir,  t*  say  to  your  royaj  highnefcS,  tAat  I  add*** you 
now  relieved  from  a  load  of  diatrtss  which  has  pressed  upon  me for 
many  years,  K 

"  I  was  always  conscious  that  t  was  free  from  reproach.  1  am  now 
known  to  be  so,  and  worthy  to  bear  the  exaltetf  title  of  Princess  of 
Wales.  •     . 

"  On  the  subject  ef  the  confirmation  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  I 
bow,  as  becomes  me,  and  with  implicit  deference,  to  the  opinion,  et- 
Sressed  by  his  Majesty,  now  that  1  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it 
Tli's  Majesty's  decision  I  must  always  regard  as  sacred. 

''To  such  restrictions  as  your  royallttghness  shall  think  profer  to 
impose  npo»  the  intercourse  between  the  Princess  Charlotte  arid 
sfryself^.as  arising  out  of  the  acknowledged  exercise  of  your  parential 
and  royal  authority,  I  submit  without  observation ;  but  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  compassion  of  yoQr  rojal  highness,  nut  to  abridge  more  than 
may  be  necessary  my  greatest,  indeed  my  only  pleasure. 

r**Yout  royal  highness  may  be  assured,  that,  if  the  selection  of  society 
fde  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  on  her  visits  to  me,  were  left  to  my 
discretion,'  it  would.be,  as  it  always  has  been,  unexceptionable  for  rank 
ind  character.  If  your  .royal  highness  would  condescend,  Sir,  to 
.name  the  society  yourself,  your  injunctions  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 
.    "  I  will  not  detain  your  royal  highness— I  throw  myself  again  on 
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your  royal  justice  and  compassion,  and  I  subscribe  myself,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  and  in  the  happy  feelings  of  justified  inocence,  your  royal 
highness?*/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Was  it  fit  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  leave  the  country  ? 
Wasitfer  innocence  to  fly  ?  She,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
in  the  exalted  rank  in*  which  she  bad  been  placed,  was  the 
most  unprotected.  Let  the  House  look  to  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  on  those  accusations  ;  how  she  had  been 
elevated  to  ber  high  rank ;  and  how,'  because  she  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  her  husband,  she  had  since  been 
brought  down !  Compare  her  case  with  that  of  Caroline 
Matilda  of  Denmark,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  political 
struggle  in  that  country,  being  involved  in  suspicion,  was 
ordered  to  be  confined  in  prison,  where  she  died  of  grief. 
She  was  described  by  the  historian  as  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  far  removed  from  the  equitable  tribunals 
of  this  country.  *ln  Denmark  she  could  not  receive  that 
justice  which  she  was  certain  of  experiencing,  had  she  been 
so  fortunate  as  (a be  snbject  to  the  mild  and  equitable  laws  of 
England.  Caroline  Matilda,  an  English  princess,  could  not 
have  justice  in  Denmark  ;  but  the  case  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  different— *he  was  in  England,  and  she  might 
therefore  expect  to  have  her  conduct  judged  of  by  the  laws  of 
England.  She  was  suspected,  and  she  asked  to  be  brought, 
and  to  have  ber  conduct  investigated,  before  an  English  tri- ' 
banal.  An  English  princess  could  not  obtain  'English 
justice  in  Denmark ;  but  she,  a  German  princess,  asked 
with  confidence  for  English  justice  in  England.  She,  the 
niece  of  this  very  Caroline  Matilda,  asked  that  justice  in 
England,  which  had  been  denied  to  her  aunt  in  Denmark. 
Caroline  Matilda  endeavoured  to  escape  from  her  persecu- 
tors: the  first  person  she  met  was  her  chief  enemy  ;  him  she 
could  not  meet,  and  she  returned  to  her  room.  Again  she 
made  an  attempt,  and  though  met  by  a  file  of  men  -with 
fixed  bayonets,  persevered :  but  her  husband  being  removed, 
she  was  secured,  and  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Kronsberg. 
Every  endeavour  was  made  on  the  part  of  ber  brother  in 
law,  the  father  of  this  very  Princess  of  Wales,  to  rescue  her : 
but  she  being  removed  from  her  children,  died  broken* 
hearted,  at  the  early  age  of  84.  The  evidence  against  her, 
as  historians  stated,  far  from  warranting  a  legal  conclusion 
of  her  guilt,  did  not  amount  even  to  presumptive  proof  of 
it.  On  what,  in  thfe  present  instance,  did  the  Princess  of 
Wales  stand  ? — she  stood  on  this— Lord  Eldon,  as  a  lawyer, 
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said>  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  m  saft«faatQQlg&  dis* 
proved,  and  as  for  the  remainder  he  (Mc.  WhitbN*d)t  and> 
ail  men,  utterly  discredited  it.  The  Prmee98  of  Wales  had 
the  consolation  of  thinking  that  she  was  surrounded. by 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  who  would)  not,  fronfc 
tegard  to  their  own  character,  have  remained  about  Heft  person* 
rare  they  not  satisfied  of  her  innocence*  Ifshewisheditoquifc 
this  country,  she  had  now  no  father  to  go  to  ;  nor  had  she 
ereu  her  father's  country  to  afford  her  an  asylum.  He  who 
Would  have  afforded  protection  to  Caroline  Matilda,  wo* 
not  now  in  existence  to  protect  bis  own  daughter*  Hb  had 
forfeited  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Jena*  having  died  in*conse* 
quence  of! a  wound  which  be  there  received.  The  Princess, 
howercr*  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  ha  lived  to 
be  informed  of  her  acquittal,  and  died  in  the  persuasion  of 
her  entire  innocence*  What  protection  then.  had.  the 
Princess  of  Wales?  She  had  not  that  of  her  husband  and) of 
law.  Her  father,  who  had  endeavoured  to  protect  Caroline 
Matilda,  was  no  more.  Her  husband  had  withdrawn  from 
her  royal  highness  his  protection ;  and  was  that  Htotise  to 
withhold  from  her  its  protection  also  i  She  had*  indeed, 
her  noble  mother  here — the  sister  of  Caroline  Matilda ;  she 
had  her  bosom  to  retire  to*  She  had  also  her  gallant  brother, 
though  he  had  not  now  the  same  means  of  affording  her  pro* 
tection  as  formerly.  Six?,  therefore*  or  rather  he,  (Mr.  whitx 
bread)  in  her  name,  called  en  that  House— the  repreBen* 
tatives  of  the  people,  of.  England— to  become  the  pcetectom 
of  an  innocent,  traduced*  and  defenceless  stjrarigeiv-the 
mother  of  their  future  Queen,  He  wished  moist  sincerely 
that  "  The  Book/9  now  Jying  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
Jjefore  him,  bad  never  been  printed ;  be  wished  that  the 
threatening  letter  to  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1807,  threaten* 
lag  that  The  Book  should  be  published  on  the  following 
Monday,  had  never  been  written.  He  did  not  ask  of  the 
House,  to  approve  of  any  subsequent  letter,  which  had  since 
been  published  i  he  only  asked  of  them  to  compare  that 
letter  with  the  threatening  letter  dictated  by  Mr.  Pferoeval. 
He  should  not,  however,  read  the  two.  He  would  not  do 
it,  on  account  of  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  now  no  more.  He 
did  not  wish  to  execute  justice  on  him,  but  he  would  on 
Lord  Eldon,  if  he  could,  because  on  him  be  thought  justice 
should  be  done,  (hear  t)  He  would  read  the.  two  letters, 
for  the  sake  of  executing  justice  on  the  one,  were  it  not.  that 
v  he  might  thereby  seem  to  be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
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memory  of  ihe  Other.  One  word  more,  ancWhen  he  had 
done.  It  Vfas  never  too  late  to  conciliate,  ana  if  even  now 
matters  toold  Tie  brought  to  that  crisis,  he  was  certain  the 
nation  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  con* 
ferred  On  Are  country.  He  condoded  by  putting  in  copies 
of  the  Horning  Herald  of  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the 
parte  of  Whiob  alluded  to  were  entered  as  read,  and  'then 
moved  ian  rratnble  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  expressive 
of  the  deep  concern  and  indignation  which  the  House  felt 
at  poWicatibns  of  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  nature,  so  painful 
to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  ffighness,  and  all  the  other 
branches  of  his  illustrious  iamily;  and  praying  that  his  royal 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  order  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  for  bringing  to  justice  all  the  persons  concerned  in  so 
scandalous  a  business,  and  particularly  for  preventing  the 
continuance  or  repetition  of  so  high  an  offence. 

The  question  being  ptft, 

L$r3  Casllereiigh  said,  he  should  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  papers  and  "books  to  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  referred,  and  which,  he  stated, 
had  been  handed  to  him.  He  hoped  the  main  attention  of 
the  House  would  be  directed  to  the  practicable  purposes 
which  amid  :be  expected  from  the  motion  with  which  the 
JtoflottfaWe  gentleman  had  concluded.  Was  it  conciliation 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  in  view  ?  In  what 
respect  was  his  motion,  far  less  the  speech  with  which  he  had 
"prtftcsrf  it,  calculated  to  produce  conciliation  ?  The  papers 
of  the  next  day,  after  the  letter  first  published  had  made  its 
appearance,  instead  of  showing  any  abstinence  from  farther 
discussion  on  the  subject,  contained  two  letters  of  his  Ma* 
jesty  himself.  He  agreed,  that  the  monarchy  itself  was 
concerned 'in  the  course  now  to  be  pursued,  and  that  it  was 
nevermore  concerned  in  any  thing  than  in  the  measure  now 
to-be  taken  by  Parliament.  Much  injury,  in  his  opinion, 
was  to  "be  apprehended  from  such  speeches  as  that  which 
they  had  heard  to-night  from  the  honourable  gentleman. 
He  dM  nbt  widh  to  interrupt  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
th<ytr£h  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
ffftt  the  honourable  gentleman,  under  the  pretext  of  vindi» 
cheating  the  Princess  of  Wales,  bad  indulged  in  illiberal, 
nnfair,  *nd,  'tis  he  (Lord  Castlcrcagh)  thought,  unparlia- 
mentary observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Frinoe  of 
Wales  himself. 

Mr.  Whitbrtad  moved  that  the  words  of  the  n^ble'Lonl 
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be  taken  down.  If  lie  himself  had  followed  tbe  course 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  would  have  been  his 
Lordship's  duty  to  have  moved  that  be  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  rule  in  such  cases  was  to  have  the 
expression  taken  down,  as  stated  by  the  person  objecting 
to  it,  to  have  been  used,  and  then  to  let  the  party  charged 
with  using  it,  either  admit  or  deny  his  having  used  the 
words  objected  to. 

Mr.  Whitbread  dictated  the  words  used  by  Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  when , 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  had  nothing  in  them  to 
alter. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  then  it  remained  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  explain  or  vindicate  tbe  words  he  had  used. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  be  should  go  on  to  make  good 
what  he  had  asserted.  The  honourable  gentleman,  in  par- 
suing  this  question,  had  gone  the  length  of  stating,  that 
if  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  all  criminal, 
hers  was  a  crime  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  to  order.  He  denied  what  had 
now  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  was 
sufficiently  skilled  in  debate,  and  in  the  practice  of  that 
House,  to  have  stopped  him,  (Mr.  Whitbread)  if  he  bad 
so  expressed  himself ;  neither  would  the  speaker  have 
allowed  him  so  to  talk  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  person  vir- 
tually holding  it. 

The  Speaker  was  of  opinion  Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  right 
to  go  on.  i 

Ijord  Castlereagh  said,  hejhad  not  interrupted  the  honour* 
able  member,  because  his  observations  applied  only  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  not  to  the  person  holding  the  crown  ; 
and  he  termed  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  illiberal,  attacking,  as  it  was,  a  person  in  his 
absence. 

Mr.  Tierney  spoke  to  order.  If  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing were  adopted,  a  person  who  had  no  such  intention  as 
that  imputed  to  him,  might  have  any  charge  fixed  upon 
him  argumcntatively. 

Mr.  Whitbread  explained,  that  if  $ny  thing  which  had 
dropt  from  him  could  warrant  the  tyb^rge  made  against  him 
'by  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  only  say,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention. 
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Lord  CaitUrtagk  said  thai  was  quite  satisfactory*    The 
question  then  was,  if  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  one  which  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  duty 
they  owed  the  public  for  that  House  to  adopt  ?   His  motion 
being  to  call  (wo  printers  to  the  bar  of  the  House ;  or  rather, 
to  order  them  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general^ 
after  the  interval  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  almost  every 
document  on  all  sides  had  been  published.    No  man  re- 
gretted the  painful  and  disgusting  disclosure  which,  had 
been  made  more  thap  he  did;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  with  whom  that  disclosure  had  originated  were  /to 
blame.    It  was  impossible  that  persons  could  be  ignorant 
that  the  evidence  was  not  confined  to  the  hands  of  govern* 
ment  alone;  and  when  the  giving  publicity  to  it  was  resorted 
to  on  one  side,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  similar  courses 
would  not  be  resorted,  to  on  the  other.   But  was  this  really  a 
measure  of  conciliation  ?  Was  it  not  rather  a  declaration  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  of  the  total  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
he  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  prosecution  against 
Lady  Douglas  ;  but  finding  he  can  do  nothing  in  that  way, 
thinks  of  the  present  motion,  which  w&  only  meant  as  a 
vehicle  for  putting  the  House  in  possession  of  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  member  on  a  particular  view  of  the  docu- 
ments.   As  the  honourable  gentleman  could  not  find  otot 
how  Parliament  was  to  interfere,  and  that  all  he  could  do 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  agitating  the  public  mind  by 
the  speech  he  ha/d  made,  he  was  now  at  last  obliged  to  re* 
treat*    (a  laugh !  Mr.  Whitbrtad  having  the  House  at  the 
moment).    He  (Lord  Castlereagb)  hardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  present  motion  gravely,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  mode  in  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  argued  it.     The  whole  line  of  argument  pur- 
sued by  'the  honourable  gentleman  went  to  show  that  .there 
was  no  use  for  any  trial,  rather  than  to  show  that  a  trial  was 
necessary;  and  indeed,  from  the  speech  of  tlfe  honourable 
gentleman  this  night,  it  would  rather  seem  as.  if  it  had.  been 
his  wish  to  put  the  four  commissioners  on  their  trial.     He 
thought,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  intended  thus  to 
•  Jay  his  case,  that  it  would  have  been  but  friendly  in  him  to 
.have  apprised  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Erskuie)  o(  his. in- 
tention. At  all  events,  it;  would  have  been  ftur  tp  h^ve given 
an  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  bis  (SirS^auel  Romil|y) 
.soma  idea  if  his  intention,  that  as  that  lpa^ied  gentleman, 
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tbefc  sottcitor  general,  acted  ate  ^cyrtwy  in  thewuVsfe^yf^the 
investigation,  be  might  have  beat  enabled  to  gtve  an'ttpht- 
nsrtlon,  or  rather  tin  answer*,  'to  the  observation  of  the  ton. 
geritleuan.  Tie  should  hate  Mdught,  had-  the  hononfttble 
and  learned  genfleman  had  hnjr  idea  of  the  line  <of argument 
to  be  adopted  by  the  honourable  gtfhtlemato,  he 'Would  have 
waited  in  irre  place  to  have  answered  his  objections,  ami  ndt 
ha  ve  farfferetl  Lords  Erskine  and  Ellen  bo  roogh  to  'remain  in 
Die  helple*  state  in  which  they  were  at  present  placbd.'  ft 
Was  viol,  he  contended,  for  the  Hoose  to  discuss  dodh  (fies- 
tlons  bb  the  present*  He  (protested  against  the  efcfetenttdf 
touch  a  right  in  them.  The  Hdttse  of  Cornmohfe  was  not 
compete**  to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration,  or  to 
administer  justice  la  it.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  (as  find 
been  sard)  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  favour  tf'htfr 
royal  highness.  He  had  not  done  so,  because  he  never  felt 
WrnseJf  called  on  to  act  as  a  judge  in  the  case,  otto  do  any 
thing  Alow  as  a  privy  councillor  than  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. The  opinion  which  he  had  given  as  a  member  off 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  'cabinet,  tvas  that  which  he  now  ad- 
hered to,  namely,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  criminality  da 
the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales;  for  that  the  evidence 
•against  her  waB  either  wholly  contradicted,  or  not  entitled  to 
amy  credit.  He  had  said  now,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  the  intercourse  between  heYan^ 
her  mother  should  be  under  some  restraint,  bat  this  was  not 
on  the  pretence  of  any  criminality  attaching  to  the  mother. 
He  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  exercising  the  duty 
hfe  bad  discharged  as  a  member  of  the  Portland  cabinet,  be 
wto  not  called  on  to  say  guilty  or  innocent,  but  oifly  to  e*« 
evcise  his  judgment  on  the  documents  before  the  council. 
Every  subject  of  this  refehn  had  a  right  to  be  considered  in- 
nocent titt  declared  'guilty  in  due  court*  of  lair.  I  f  he  bad 
been  of  opinion  that  her  royal  highness  should  haVe  been  pot 
on  her  trial,  tfinft  would  not  have  altered  the  right  she  still 
had  to  be  esteemed  innocent  till  declared  gftilfy  by  the  due 
oourtee  of  law.  The  opinion  of  the  cabinet  on  that  occasion 
was, -that  it  was  not  expedient  there  should  be  tfny  further 
prttdeeAing;  it  was,  therefore,  but  consistent  Vvith  the  due 
edtifte  of  justfcfe  that  the  Princess  should  be  received  -by  the 
•King  As  innocent.  The  honourable  gentleman  thought  it 
neefcrittry  that  there  should  be  a  public  trial ;  but  Whit 
effect  cbirtd  the  prosecuiion  of  t\vo newspapers  fyate  on  them  ? 
lie  did  hot  think  the  honourable  gentleman  *fta  av^rjr 
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vm  mi.  pwdaot  defender  of  the  Princess's,  bonoqiy  pa 
uqpn&auoh  iwinolioQi.     As  to  the  idea  of  inquiries  being  at* 
tbttWoegenA  in  deptndenoe,  he  did  not  think  hirakekf  oaltatf' 
on eitheft  to  admit or  deoy  that  the  fact  was  so.    lie  was  b«t 
to.  answer  questions  till  he  was   satisfied  a*  to;  the*  abject! 
WJta&awverMigthe  question  was  intended  to/piockiccL    H*< 
would  oeithec  conasnt  to.  answer  a  question  ansuohaaubjetsy 
nor,  to  produce  any  document  which  might  be,  called  A*v 
till  k»  was  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  off  the  parliamentary  pso* 
ceding  which  was  meant  to.be  founded  oniU  tie  disetoisfied 
tfatigfet  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  catechise  h£m*.un»j 
lfUbheeas?  some  good  parliamentary  ground  s^pfted,  whiob> 
h^dirflnot  here.    He  saw  enough  of  tkis  business,  and tof 
tfwusq,tafbo  made  of  the  motion,  if  graitedyfo  Gontpelibka 
tQr  sjiy,,  hip  should  not  be  induced  to  do  as  the  honourable' 
ggftttaaan  would  have  him.    The  t  honourable  guodeonlU' 
ssjftj  Parliament  should  interpose,  to  4  foe  effect  ofigivring  toJier 
royal  highness  the,  protection  of  the  har.»    His  Lordship  did> 
tM.kpnr  that  her  royal  highness  mas  dtpfivtxL  of i  Us  peo- 
teetto*..    No  step  could  be  taken*  against  hen  but  nndeaibe. 
lajai  aedi  when  .  proceedings  a{  law  were  instituted,,  titan 
WW  lift  the  psatdctipn  of  the  law  be>  open,  to  has,  as  fo  every; 
pwiMdse.    He  was  not  awsire  of  hoy  intention,,  in*  any* 
qnaiMBf  which  should,  render  it;*ne6essary  fonher  ;|oyali 
high*Kin  to  resort  lo  the  law*     Wten  any  seinuq  sUoiild  be 
JWfafot  the  sake  o£  depriving  one  of  their  liberty*  as- in  the 
G§*£  of  the  Frifitess  Caroline  Matilda,  itiwpuld  then  ,be  time 
enough  to  provide  against  it    The  honourable  gentleman 
was, rather  tardy  in- complaining  of  the.  sin  of  disclosure  in. 
tbisoase.    No.  principle  or  end  of  justice,  ooukl  be  served) 
by  complying  with  the  present  motion ;    and  be  had  no 
doubt  the  House  would  consult  its  owa<  dignity  by  nega* 
urinmiL 

Mr*  Poftsonby  stated  it  as  his  firm,  conviction,  that  hi* 
honourable  friend,  in  the  warmth,  of  his  zeal,  bad.  been  mie* 
fed;  and  that  tbe  person  who  had  put  that  unauthentieatalt 

Ker  into,  his  hands  as  Mm.  Liste's  deposition,  ha^deoeived 
.  Hn  was  sure,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  sifted,  that 
it  would  be  found  so ;  and  thai  the  four  commissioner*  had 
equally  done  their  duty  to  the  crown  and;  justice  to  Mrsv 
I#l*k.  He  was  sorry,  hqwever,  that  those  foil?  tommis* 
skmen,  being  all  peers,  they  coulfl  not  be  present  in  thai 
House  to  answer  for  themselves ;  and  he  was  sorry  also,  that 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  waa  not  present,  because 
of  hjihigh  character  and  legal  knowledge,  and  because,  if  any 
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improper  depositions  bad  been  suffered  to  be  taken,  fife 
honourable  and  learned  friend  was  as  culpable  as  the 
four  nohie  Lords.  But  he  bad  such  a  firm  reliance  upotr 
the  known  probity  and  integrity  of  .those  noble  Lords,  that 
lie  was  satisfied,  when  the  whole  came  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, it  would  be  found  that  nothing  had  been  done 
hut  what  was  strictly  warranted  and  legal.  He  had,  how- 
ever, written  a  note  to  his  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Sir  S.  Romilly)  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened  since 
he  quitted  the  House,  and  to  request  his  presence  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  With  regard  to  the  motion,  he  should 
certainly  support  it,  but  from  reasons  very  different  from 
those  urged  by  his  honourable  friend.  For  himself,  he  be-' 
lieved  no  one  would  say  that  he  had  interfered  improperly,  ' 
or  indeed  at  all,  in  the  dissentioos  that  unhappily  prevailed  • 
between  two  illustrious  individuals.  He  had  voted  agtiinst 
the  motion  the  other  night ;  and  if  the  present  question  had 
been  for  the  prosecutioo  of  Lady  Douglas,  he  should  have 
voted  against  that,  because  it  could  have  been  of  no  use,  and 
because  that  House  had  no  constitutional  power  of  inter-  • 
fering.  But  what  was  the  present  motion  ?  To  prosecute 
certain  printers,  or,  if  the  noble  Lord  wished  it,*  all  the 

Erinters,  and  he  would  vote  for  the  prosecution  of  all  who? 
ad  published  those  documents  alluded,  to. t  And  here  he' 
wished  to  point  out  a  fallacy  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech. 
The  publication  in  question  unfolded  a  scene  of  such  in- 
decency, of  such  pollution  and  infamy,  as,  he  believed,  no 
country  in  the  world  could  parallel,  when  ir  was  remembered* 
that  the  objects  connected  with  that  disclosure  were  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  royalty.  And  yet  the  noble  Lord 
said  it  was  not  a  fit  matter  for  prosecution.  But  be  would 
put  it  to  the  candour,  and  the  feeling,  and  good  sense  of 
that  House,  whether  it  was  fit  such  an  exhibition  should  be 
continued  ?  His  object,  in  voting  for  the  motion,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  it  altogether ;  to  extinguish  that  frightful  and 
horrid  scene ;  and  if  the  House  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
might*  they  not  expect  that  other  disgusting  and  nauseous 
anecdotes  would  be  put  forth  ?  And  if  so,  whom  would  that 
House imve  to  blame  but  itself;  because,  when  a  motion  was 
befoteit,  whose  object  was  to  check  the  odious  stream,  they 
refused  to  grant  it.  If  it  should  prove  so,  he  trusted  that  no 
man  would  say  in  that  House  afterwards,  that  there  existed 
a  spirit  in  the  country  to  revile  and  traduce  royalty ;  that 
there  was  an  anti-monarchial  disposition  in  the  land :  such 
reproaches  he  hoped  never  to  hear  in  that  House  again,  be- 
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cause,  let  whatever  would  be  printed,  they  could  have  no 
cause  to  complain*  The  motion  now  before  them,  ifac-t 
cepted,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  publications  in  question ;  if 
rejected,  would  encourage  them ;  and  before  another  month 
elapsed,  would  make  them  all  bitterly  lament  their  refusal 
of  it.  ,  # 

Mr.  Bathurst  expressed  his  surprise* at  the  nature  of  the 
motion  before  the  House,  and  to  which  be  considered  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  it  to  have  as 
little  reference  as  a  question  of  adjournment  would  have. 
After  talking  of.  a  mighty  erisis  that  had  approached,  in 
what  did  it  al)  end  ?  In  a  motion  to  prosecute  two  printers. 
(hear j  hear !)  And  for  what  ?  Not  for  calumny,  tor  they 
were  not  the  authors :  their  only  crime  was  publishing  docu* 
ments,  in  some  degree  legal  certainly,  and  publishing  them 
entire,  without  any  mutilation — a  point  which  the  House 
should  bear  in  mind-  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  they  were  con- 
victed ;  how  would  their  conviction  operate  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Princess  of  Wales?  An  honourable  member 
(Mr.  Ponsonby)  had  talked  of  the  publication  as  such  an 
offence  to  public  morals  and  decency,  as  could  qpt  be  passed 
over.  He  was  willing  the  question  should  be  so  regarded  l 
but  let  it  not  be  raized  with  other  matter.  The  publisher 
was  not  the  inventor ;  and  if  the  House  agreed*  to  the  motion, 
it  must,  in  so  doing,  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  that 
very  book  had  been  put  forth  as  the  defence  of  her  royal 
lughness,  then  the  publisher,  and  not  only  the  publisher,  but 
the  corrector  of  the  press,  would  have  been  liable  to  the 
censure  of  that  House.  The  distinction  was,  whether  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  not  put  forth  with  any  intention  to 
degrade  any  person,  was  a  fit  matter  for  prosecution.  Np 
person  ever  thought  of  prosecuting  those  who  published  the 
most  indecent  trials  in  matters  of  divorce.  He  wished  the 
House  to  be  extremely  g*rded  before  it  took  upon  itself  thq 
office  of  prosecutor;  and  with  regard  to  the  publication 
itself,  be  must  say,  that  until  the  door  was  opened  by  tha{ 
unfortunate  adviqe  which  occasioned  the  publication  of  her 
royal  highnesses  letter,  nothing  had  been  given  to  the  world 
which  could  either  influence  or  mislead  the  public  judgment. 
The  offence,  whatever  it  might  be,  consisted  merely  in  pub- 
lishing evidence — a  thing  which  nobody  could  possibly  re- 
gret more  than  himself. 

Mr.  Stephen  acknowledged  that  he  had  read  these  papers 
not  only  with  pain  but  with  grief;  but  he  had  read  docu- 
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raents  equally  disgusting  in  other  papers,  and  in  some  of 
them  before  lasft  Saturday.  But  he  rose  to  speak  to  another 
point,  fle  rose  in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  memory 
erf  an  Wustrious  friend  of  his,  the  revered  and  lamented  Mr. 
Perceval.  When  the  honourable  mover  took  merit  to  him- 
self .for  not  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  virtuous 
minister ;  when  he  talked  of  sparing  bis  character,  by  not 
drawing  a  comparison  between  his  conduct  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  that  of  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  now, 
it  was  barely  possible  to  listen  to  him  with  patience  and 
moderation.  Mr.  Perceval  had  undertaken  to  superintend 
a  book  containing  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  for  her  royal  highness ;  and  if  as  her  advocate  he 
had  omitted  any  passages,  to  what  would  he  bare  exposed 
her  and  himself?  To  the  charge  of  having  omitted  and  with- 
held parts  of  the  testimony,  and  thereby  invalidated  the 
whole.  He  believed  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  mention 
of  immorality  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  name  of 
Perceval,  or  that  he  had  been  accused  of  disregard  to  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  who  had  been  so  eminent  an  example  of  re- 
spect to  them  all.  But  did  the  honourable  gentleman  mean 
to  say,  that  as  the  Princess  of  Wales's  counsel,  in  an  appeal 
she  was  about  to  make  to  the  public,  he  had  any  choice  in 
altering  or  abridging  the  evidence  on  which  that  appeal  waa 
founded  ?  And  what  was  the  letter  which  had  been  called 
u  threatening?"  It  was  written  upon  the  supposition, 
that  by  her  exclusion  from  court  being  enforced,  a  sanction 
would  be  conferred  not  only  upon  the  charge  of  levity,  but 
npon  the  more  serious  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  Princess — that  she  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  this 
ignominy,  but  afford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging 
other  conduct.  Ought  Mr.  Perceval,  in  this  case,  to  have 
garbled  the  evidence?  Even  the  honourable  gentlemao, 
with  all  his  predilection  for  garblifijh  would  scarcely  say  that 
ought  to  have  been  done.  If  a  line  had  been  suppressed; 
the  argument  would  have  been  against  the  Princess.  He 
deeply  deplored  that  her  royal  highness  had  not  such  ad* 
visers  now  as  she  had  at  that  time.  It  would  have  been  welt 
for  her  and  for  the  public;  and  her  defence  would  not  have 
foHen  into  such  injudicious  hands  as  into  those  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  this  night.    It  was  truly  said, 

Aa  open  foe  may  prove  a  curie, 
But  an  imprudent  friend  is  worse.     • . 
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(a  lough  from,  the  opposition  bench).  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
honourable  gentleman  so  jocose  now.  He  had  tried  to  be 
very  pathetic  in  his.  speech,  almost  tempting  hint  (Mr. 
Stephen)  to  take  out  his  handkerchief,  and  to  beguile  •  hits*  . 
self  with  the  idea  that  there  was  really  a  tsar  in  the  honour* 
able  gentleman's  eye*  His  present  merriment  proved  this  to 
be  a  mistake.  Not  being  pathetic,  he  might  be  allowed  to\ 
say,  the  long  inflammatory  argument  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  turned  entirely  on  this,  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  bad  not  now  a  full  acquittal*  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  acquittal  of  the  Greaville  cabinet;  with  that  of  the 
Portland  cabinet ;  with  that  of  the  great  and  revered  body  who 
had  lately  investigated  the  mutter;  but,  out  of  regard  to  her 
royal  highness,  would  set  all  afloat  again.  This-  knight  of 
the  lantnorn,  who  stood  forward  to  defy  all  accusers  of  the 
Princess;  what  was  the  lance  he  broke?  a  tilt  at,  aod  puose* 
cation  of  certain  morning  papers.  What,  then,  waft  it  by 
this  he  was  to  prove  the  Princess  of  Wales  guilty  or  inno- 
cent? The  honourable  gentlerapn  bad  undertaken  a  heavy 
responsibility  by  reading  the  paper  relative  to  Mr*  Lfefo'% 
evidence — that  paper  from  wtiich  be  had  drawn  accusations 
against  four  noble  Lords,  and  the  learned  gentleman-  now-  iff 
his  place^  (Sir  S.  Rom  illy,  who  had  come  in)^accuBatjooa 
which,  if  true,  proved  that  they  had  acted'  in  a  maoncto 
highly  perfidious  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  din 
honourable  to  men  in  any  rank  in  life.  For  what  was  the 
charge  ?  That  they  had  put  words  into  the  months  of  witt-' 
nessea  which  they  had  never  used,  and  extracted  evidence 
by  means  of  questions  improper  for  a  judge  to  put,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  permitted  if  the  parties  had  had 
any  legal  advisers- with  them.  If  these  were  so,tbeae  noble 
Lords  were  more  reprehensible  than  he  had  words  taexprisaa; 
But  he  doubted  the  honourable  gentleman's  information. 
He  ridiculed  the  knight-errantry  of  4he  honourable  geatk* 
man,  which,  instead  of  procuring  the  evidence  to  be  rewsed| 
was  evaporated  in  an  attack  upon  two  editors.  As  for  that 
conciliation  which,  he  said,  belonged  to  the  letter  be  had 
written  for  the  Princess,  and  rand  to  the  House,,  he  (ftfo 
Stephen)  did  not  see  all  that  conciliatory  temper  in  it.  Id 
him  it  looked  more  like  a  triumph  on  what  had  paassd.in 
that  House.  But  he  gladly  relinquished  the  subject*  having 
fulfilled  the  object  for  which  be  rose,  to  vindicate  from  the 
aspenioo  of  want  of  a  seoonoiliatory  spirit  between  man  and 
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trife,  in  Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  himself  an  ornament  to  the 
conjugal  state. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilfy  haying  entered  the  House,  rose  and 
said,  be  was  informed  a  statement  had  been  made  since  he 
quitted  the  House,  which  he  was  compelled  tb  do  from' 
urgent  professional  avocation,  that  very  nearly  concerned 
himself.    He  did  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of  candour  on 
the  part  of  his  honourable  friend,  that  such  a  statement  took 
place  in  bis  absence ;  and  he  was  extremely  sorry*  it  was  not 
possible  for  bim,  at  that  moment,  to  give  the  explanation 
that  might  be  wished.     The  House  would  have  in  its  recol-' 
lection,  that  he  stated  on  a  former  evening  he  had  been 
present  at  all  the  examinations  but  one,  on  which  day  be  did 
not  receive  the  notice  time  enough   to  attend.     It  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  day  was  the  last  one ;    it  was  the 
third  of  July;    and  on  that  day  Mrs.  Lisle's  examination 
took  place.     He  was  sorry  it  so  occurred,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  noble  Lords  whose  conduct  had  been  ques- 
tioned.     But  he  could  sajf,  that  unless  the  examination 
on  that  day  differed  from  all  former  days,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  statement  put  into  the  hands  of  bis  honourable 
friend  could  be  correct.    The  witnesses  were  uniformly  ex* 
atnined  by  the  two  law  Lords,  Erskine  and  Ellenborough  ; 
the  questions  were  never  in  any  instance  taken  down ;  only 
the  answers ;  in  the  same  way  as  was  always  done,  he  be- 
lieved, when  depositions  were  made  before  a  magistrate* 
The  information  was  then  read  over  before  the  witnesses*, 
who  altered  and  corrected  whatever  they  thought  required  it, 
after  which  they  signed  the  whole.    That  course  had  been 
regularly  pursued ;  he  had  himself  taken  down  the  evidence ; 
never  asking  any  questions  himself,  nor  suggesting  any  ; 
and  if  he  were  upon  bis  oath,  (though  he  believed  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  say  so)  (hear,  hear  1)    he  would  affirm 
that  the  answers  were  taken  down  precisely  as  they  were 
given.    Some  of  the  witnesses,  after  their  depositions  had 
been  read  to  them,  requested  to  read  them  themselves,  which 
they  did,  and  sometimes  made  alterations,  which  alterations 
would  be  found  as  they  were  made  in  the  originals,  for  no 
fair  copies  were  ever  made  of  them.     Unless,  therefore,  quite 
a  different  course  was  pursued  on  the  last  day  to  what  bad 
been  adopted   on  any  other  day,  the  evidence  on  that  day 
would  be  found  as  taken  down  in  the  hand-writing  of  one  of 
the  four  Lords.    The  paper  that  had  been  given  to  hb 
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honourable  friend  could  not  be  correct,  unless  a  total  cliabge 
in  the  mode  of  recording  the  evidence  had  been  introduced 
on  the  last  day;  and  if  so,  then  there  was  a  possibility  thai 
he  bad  not  been  imposed  upon;  but  if  no  such  chatigrf  had 
taken  place,  then  he  must  have  been  imposed  upori:  *  The 
examinations  had  been  taken  with'  the  utmost  iftpartiltfftyi 
and  rather  (according  to  the  impression  on  bis  mrtid)  witfi 
a  leaning  to  find  the  Princess  innocent  than  guilty.  *     ,      ' 

Mr.  John  Smith  thought  that  a  species  of  cjfisgra^g  at- 
tached to  all  of  those  who  did  not  use  every  m&ri&  in 'theft 
power  to  suppress  these  scandalous  publications.  '  Did  hot 
every  one  wish  to  hide. them  from  his  family,.an<!rfroWbi£ 
servants  ?  From  the  known  character  and' sent  imerftis  if  the 
honourable  and  learned  member,  (Mr.  Stephen)  he  exacted 
that  he  would  have  been  clamorous  against' thdm ; '  but ,  some- 
how or  other,  it  so  happened  th&t  his  morality  always 
ddnied-in  with  the  directions  of  miitisterrf.  He1  Was  no 
friend  to  prosecutions  for  libels,  but  this  was  one  of  tbosfe 
cases  in  which  a  public  vindication  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  had^been  so  atrociously  aspersed  would  be*  gra- 
tifying to  the  feelings  of  the  country.  The  public  feeling 
was  strong  on  this  subject,  and  that  feeling  ought  never  to 
be  despised. 

Mr.  Lascelles  wished  to  learn  in  what  sense  the  publish- 
ing the  depositions  in  council  could  be  called  a  libel. ,  He 
expected  nothing  less,  when  he  came  to  the  House  to-night, 
than  to  hear  a  motion  made  either  to  bring  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  to  a  trial,  or  to  indict  Lady 
Douglas  for  perjury.  He  was  astonished  when  he  found 
this  important  proceeding  brought  so  low,  as  to  end  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  printer  of  a  newspaper.:  For  himself,  he 
really  conceived  that  great  forbearance  bad  been  shown  by 
the  editors  of  newspapers.  These  depositions  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  for  some  time  in  their  bands,  and  the 
indiscreet  and  unreserved  publicity  which  had  now  been 
given  to  them,  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  first  ori- 
ginal paper  (the  letter  of  the  Princess),  which  had  been 

communicated  to  the  world. 

Sir  T.  Plomer  stated  that  the  ground  on  which  he  and 

his  excellent  friend,  now  do  more,  in  concert  with' Lord 
EUon,  bad  advised  the  letter  of  the  Princess  to  the  Kin£,  in 

1807,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  s6  pointed  an 
attack,  was  briefly  this,  that  after  what  had  passfed*  some 
step  was  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  her  conduct  and 
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character ;  that  if  she  bad  remained  silent  uncfcr  charge* 
tending  to  affect  her  life  as  veil  as  honour,  if  she  had  re- 
mained  excluded  from  the  royal  presence,  the  mast  inim*-* 
p\x»  conclusions  would  have  been,  4rawn»  She  must  nave 
been  considered  as  a  stigmatised  person.  The  only  quea- 
tipa  therefore  was,  whether*  to  obviate  this  imputation,  the 

Rublic  ought  not  to  be  put  in,  possession  of  the  true  state  of 
le  case,  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  whether  that 
which  had  been  a  secret,  ought  sot  to  l*e.  made  3  public 
trial.?  Whether  in  this  opinion,  they  were  right  or  not, 
was  a  distinct  consideration,  but  the  sincerity  of  tneii  inten- 
tion could  hardly  be  suspected.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
that  they  had  any  design  to  calumniate  or  traduce  the  Pw** 
cess ;  and  as  it  certainly  vas  QOt  h^  intention,  or  that  of  hia 
colleagues,  in  publishing  the  evidcn.ee,  to  traduce  the  Pfii»» 
cess*  he  could  not  attribute  any  sqqh  motive  to  those  who 
had  authorised  the  publication,  of  that  evidence  at  present. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  Princess  had,  baa* 
received  into  the  rvjai  presence,  from  that  moment  thej 
abandoned  their  desigu  »  and  so  iuviplable  a  secrecy  was 
preserved*  and  sqch  a  system  of  precaution  was  adopted* 
that  n^  had:  not.MuweU  aay  document  o(  4he  evidence, 
either  printed  or  in  manuscript,  in  his  possession ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  sajme.  silence  would  h%ve  been  wtill  pre- 
served, if  it  had  not  beea  £?i|  the  faJlal  and  imprudent  step 
which  bad  led  to  ^1  the  subsequent  disclosures*  Sir  T. 
Plomex  couclufdedbv  ippeating!  that  be  ihougbiiwffuilt, 
no  intention,  of  libel?  attached  to  those,  who  bad  recently 
published  the  deposition*  in  council.  If  *o>  they,  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Princess,, would  have  been  implicated  in.  the 
same  guilt;  wy,  it  wigi)t  be  doubted*  whether  the  Princess 
might  not  have  inleiided  the  publication  of  the  vey  same 
evidence  as  a.  libel  against  herself* 

Mr.  Tiernev  rose  Xq  animadvert,  on*  the.  fixs/L  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  who  bad  just 
sat  down*  which  contained  the  most  coincide  justification 
of  the  motion  of  bis  honourable  friend.  Thqy,  the.  advisers 
and  friends  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  \\$d  taougjbt  forward 
this  publication  of  The  Book  as  necessary  to  screen  her  from 
the  inferences  from  the  secret  inquiry.  He  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  that  necessity  was  lesa  now  than  former!]  ? 
A  secret  inquiry  had.  been  carried  on  in  \HOdp  it  was  neces- 
sary to  db  something  to. screen,  her  from  tfce consequences,  if 
the  surmises  which  would  natujpajly  fojlow.  rcipaiaed  uu- 
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coatradkrted;  a  secset  inquiry  was,  it  seamed,  going  on 
bow;  and  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  present  For  her  vindi* 
cation  ?    The  two  cases  were  perfectly  parallel ;  the  argu- 
ment went  oo  all  fours.     He  should  not  now  examine  into 
die  manner  in  which  the  evidence  had  been  suppressed,  ami 
10  studiously  suppressed,  that  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  offered  for  a  copy  of  the  work.     It  had  been  said  that 
the  Princess  was  desirous  to  hare  it  suppressed ;  he  belief  ed 
that  others  had  suppressed  it  for  her.     But  to  concede  this 
point  for  the  sake  of  the  argument :  it  was  inferred,  be- 
cause she  was  received  at  court,  this  set  every  thing  right ; 
die  was  upon  the  footing  of  any  other  person  ;  there  was  an 
end  to  the  question  ;  The  Book  was  no  longer  of  any  value. 
But  is  she  now  received  at  court  ?     Is  she  now  in  the  situ- 
ation of  every  other  person  ?    So  far  from  it,  that  she  is 
not  even  allowed  the  intercourse  of  her  own  daughter.     If 
this  had  been  known  at  the  time,  that  she  would  be  received  * 
at  court,  but  was  to  be  debarred  from  the  society  of  "her 
child,  would  she  then  have  been  willing  to  suppress  the 
evidence  i    Would  she  not-  have  thought  some  farther  vin- 
dication necessary  ?    Nothing  new  had  happened  since  that 
period ;  no  new  accusations  had  been  hatched  ;   and  he 
could  not  comprehend  how,  standing  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  as  she  did,  when  the  learned  gentleman  took  his 
station  at  the  bookseller's  door,  ready  to  give  his  publica- 
tion to  the  world,  in  vindication  of  the  Princess's  honour, 
how  that  learned  gentleman,  the  former  adviser  and  advo- 
cate of  her  royal  highness,  coald  withhold  his  assent  (rom 
a  motion  calculated  to  vindicate  her  honour.     Not  one  felt 
more  strongly  than  he  did  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them,  but  matters  were  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  something  must  be  doite,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  that 
crisis.    If  the  noble  Lord  over  the  way  would  state,  as  he 
had  been  pressed  to  do,  that  any  measures  were  taking  to 
come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other,  to  give  the  House 
and  the  country  satisfaction ;  he  wished  the  noble  Lord 
would  attend .  to  him,  because  he  had  professed  himself 
ready  to  give  an  answer  if  any  one  would  give  htm  a  reason 
for  so  doing.     If  he  would  only  assure  him  that  any  such 
■sensors  was  in  agitation,  he  should  not  hear  one  word  more 
from  him  on  the  subject;  he  would  dose*  bis  tips,  and 
await  the  lesuh  in  silence.    All  he  insisted  on  was,  that 
they  ought  not  to  remain  in  their  present  situation.    He 
csnU  discern  by  no  gesture  or  took  of  the  noble  Lord, 
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whether  ttiej  were  to  remain  in  that  situation  or  not.  But 
waving  this  question,  he  wished  to  know  by  what  autho- 
rity Mr.  Conant  had  called  for  the  evidence  of  any  person 
on  the  subject ;  why  the  privy  council,  being  still  in  full 
vigour,  if  not  abounding  in  wisdom,  he  (Mr.  Conant)  should 
undertake  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  i  It  had  been 
taid  by  the  learned  gentleman,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
could  not  intend  by  tbe  documents  which  were  published  to 
criminate  herself.  True;  but  he  wished  to  know  who  were 
the  recriminating  party.  These,  he  believed,  were  those  of 
his  Majesty's  ministry,  who  were  not  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
cence of  her  royal  highness,  who  were  not  quite  sincere  in 
their  professions  on  that  point,  and  who  published  these 
documents  with  very  different  motives  from  those  which 
had  actuated  the  learned  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  in 
J 807.  He  did  not  understand  what  the  opinion  or  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  Lord  on  this  subject  was  on  the  first 
night  he  had  spoken  on  it,  nor  on  the  second  night  he  bad 
spoken  on  it.  There  was  some  difference  between  the  two, 
but  he  could  not  tell  what.  On  the  first,  night  he  seemed 
to  incline  to  a  complete  acquittal,  on  the  second  he  either 
retracted  that  opinion,  or  qualified  it  in  a  very  ambiguous 
manner.  Indeed,  he  was  not  singular  in  the  misfortune  of 
not  always  understanding  that  noble  person;  those  who 
were  nearer  to  him,  and  who  heard  him  more  distinctly, 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  they  were  to  think.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen had  even  gone  so  for  as  to  declare,  that  there  was  not 
one  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  complete  innocence  of  her 
royal  highness.  But  the  practical  result  might  be  expressed 
thus, "  Madam,  we  have  not  been  able  to  prove  you  guilty, 
and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  consider  you  as  inno- 
cent." When  a  person  of  her  rank  was  so  treated,  so  tan- 
talized with  a  mockery  of  justice,  would  any  one  say  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  that  House  to  interfere,  to  urge  the 
privy  council  to  a  more  explicit  decision,  to  urge  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  give  effect  to  that  decision?  The 
Princess  had  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
dress, and  surely  the  nature  of  that  House  was  much 
changed,  if  when  a  secret  investigation  was  again  set  on 
foot;  if  when  witnesses  were  again  privately  examined, 
who  had  been  publicly  declared  perjured,  they  could  not 
interfere  effectually  for  that  purpose,  not  by  exercising 
jurisdiction  themselves,  but  by  remonstrating  against  the 
abuse  of  it  in  others;  by  not  suffering  the  government  any 
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longer  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  her  royal  highness  or 
tbe  public.  This  was  a  privilege  which  they  could  always 
exercise  in  tbe  case  of  the  meanest  individual,  brought  be- 
fore any  tribunal  ia  this  country.  But  on  the  supposition 
of  the  Princess  being  brought  to  a  regular  trial  by  her 
peers,  the  effect  of  these  publications  was  to  prejudge  her 
in  the  eye  of  the  public,  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
minute  of  council,  and  to  revive  all  the  old  absurd  gossipping 
charges  which  bad  been  exploded.  He  did  not  pretend  to* 
speak  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  there  were  strange  ru- 
mours afloat.  His  royal  highness  might  have  bad  advisers ; 
he  suspected  he  bad  bad  advisers.  He  would  suppose  that 
he  knew  the  person  who  advised  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  House  knew  him,  would  there  be  a  doubt 
that  tbey  would  condemn  him,  that  they  would  pass  the 
severest  censure  on  his  conduct.  But  till  they  did  know 
who  the  person  was,  they  must  prima  facie  charge  this 
measure  on  the  ministers.  If  it  was  not  their  doing,  had 
they  no  suspicion,  no  means  of  ascertaining  who  was  the 
real  author?  People  talked  of  conspiracies,  of  a  conspi- 
racy between  the  Douglasses ;  but  there  might  be  conspi- 
racies and  collusion  elsewhere.  If  tbe  ministers  were  acces- 
sary to  this  act,  there  Were  no  terms  of  execration  strong 
enough  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  their  conduct.  If  they 
will  publish  their  own  case,  let  them  publish  a  case  which 
they  believe,  not  one  which  they  have  over  and  over  agdin 
declared  to  be  false,  malicious,  and  unfounded ;  if  they 
will  appeal  to  evidence,  let  them  not  appeal  to  that  which 
they  themselves  declare  to  be  perjured  and  degraded  evi- 
dence, nor  consider  this  as  a  necessary  set-off  against  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  pronounced  by  tbe  privy  council. 
With  these  floating  rumours,  with  these  contradictory 
opinions,  with  all  these  whisperings  and  conspiracies, 
and  secret  examinations,  the  character  of  tbe  whole  of 
the  royal  family  was  falling  into  contempt,  and  nobody 
could  tell  where  it  would  end.  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  for 
prosecuting  the  printers  of  the  papers,  but  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  called  to  tbe  bar  of  the  House,  to  answer 
by  whose  authority  they  had  published  the  depositions 
before  the  privy  council,  and  from  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived them.  He  should  move  this  as  an  amendment  to 
his  honourable  friend's  motion,  if  he  were  encouraged  by  the 
House,  [a  cry  of  move,  move !) 
Vol..  II.— 1812-13.  H 
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Mr.  WhUbread  said,  be  should  not  object  fto  withdraw* 
hip  motion,  to  make  room  for  the  amendment. 

Jir.  Tierngj  then  moved,  that  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  be  afterwards  added,  of  the 
tyWniog  Po^t,  should  be  called  to  the  bar  of  A^e  Douse 
tp-morrow,  to  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  amendment  having  been  pjit, 

Mr.  Ryder  rose  and  declared,  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  room  preposterous  and  absurd  than  iHe  wginai 
motion  itself.  How  could  they  compel  these,  pej^on*  tp 
answer  to  any  questions,  or  to  give  them  any  infon^ajipn  oa 
a  publication  which  was  admitted  to  be  no  libej  at  all  ? 
On  this  ground  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the  awnd- 
ipept. 

Mr.  IV.  Wynne  was  much  surprised  that  tjie  right 
hflpourabie  gentleman  should  attempt  to  limit  the  authority 
of  that  House  to  inquire  into  a  matter  which  touched  the 
honour  of  the  whole  royal  family.    A  deposition  before  the 

Erivy  council,  charging  so  high  a  personage  with  the 
ighest  crime,  was  surely  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry  by  thai 
House.  Proceedings  which  gave  rise  to  a  disclosure  more 
indecent  than  the  account  of  any  trial  that  had  ever  been 
published— (and  were  such  circumstances  disclosed  at  a 
trial,  the  judge  would  direct  the  short-hand  writer  to  give 
Dp  his  minutes,  and  would  direct  that  no  account  shoi*ld 
be  given  to  the  world) — were  surely  fit  subjects  for  inquiry 
m  that  House.  H$  should  vote  for  the  motion,  not  on  the 
views  of  the  honourable  mover :  he  did  not  wish"  to  interfere 
in  the  unfortunate  quarrel :  he  wished  that  the  authority 
of  that  House  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  further  disclo- 
sures. He  feafed  thai  there  was  ground  of  apprehensiou 
that  all  were  not  yet  published. 

Mr.  Canning,  when  this  subject  had  been  before  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  bad  expressed  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
pain,  and  these  feelings  were  not  at  all  diminished  by  hie 
disappointment  in  beiog  again  called  upon  to  discuss  any 
thing  connected  ^ith  the  present  subject.  The  object  he 
had  in  view,  was  to  consider  bow  this  question  could  be 
most  advantageously  disposed  of ;  the  motion  last  made  had 
occurred  to  him ;  he  bad  deliberated  op  it  much  ;  and 
upon  as  mature  a  consideration  as  the  time  bad  allowed,  and 
upon  the  most  impartial  view  be  could  take,  be  considered 
it  as  less  objectionable  than  either  of  the  other  motion* 
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which  had  been  SObmitted  to  the  House,  but  Re  would  wish 
that  one  more  chance  for  conciliation  were  given  by  reject* 
iftg  the  present  motion.  All  persons  Were  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  mischievous  effects  on  the  public  mind  by  (he  prolonga- 
tion of  those  discussions.  Re  did  not  mean  to  impttte  the' 
smallest  blame  to  the  honourable  mover  ;  he  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  the  manner,  ability,  and  temper,  displayed  by  hitri 
cm  every  subject  he  bad  urged  that  night.  It  was  a  matter 
in  which,  not  ofily  honestly,  but  with  the  best  views,  nieft 
might  differ.  He  would  agree,  that  the  atrocious  publica- 
tion Called  fbt  censure;  but  he  hoped,  the  honourable 
member  would  forgive  him,  if  still  he  thought  it  expedient 
lor  all  parties,  for  that  which  would  quiet  the  agitation  of 
the  public  and  the  country,  that  if  possible  the  House* 
should  go  through  this  trying  crisis  without  taking  any 
step.  But  the  patience  of  that  House  might  be  pufthed  too 
fer,  and  eVen  those  who  were  at  present  the  most  unwilling, 
ittight  feel  it  an  imperious  inevitable  duty,  if  there  should 
btf  a  prolongation  of  the  discussion  out  of  doors,  and  an  end' 
should  not  be  put  to  the  public  anxiety,  as  to  Whether  any' 
proceedings  were  going  on  with  a  view  to  a  farther  invest!* 
gation  of  tne  Princess  of  Wales's  conduct,  to  originate  some 
proceeding  in  that  House.  As  far  as  he  wks  Concerned,  the 
minutes  of  the  council  in  1807  were  a  perfect  acquittal.  If 
any  proceedings  were  instituted  With  a  view  to  a  furthet 
investigation,  am]  if  such  proceedings  were  avowed,  it  wad 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  abstain  from  all  discussion  on  the 
subject  as  long  as  such  proceedings  were  stated  to  exist. 
The  House  ought  not  to  take  any  step  without  the  most 
mature  deliberation.  If  the  printer  should  be  called,  n6 
man  could  say  to  what  it  might  extend  :  the  object  might 
he  defeated  by  the  contumacy  of  the  individual ;  other 
gpntleirien  might  call1  other  printers,  and  the  House  might 
find  itself  inVolyed  in  almost  impenetrable  proceedings. 
However,  the  patiende  of  the  House  must  at  length  be  ex* 
Ifausted,  unless  all  parties  should  take  a  warning  frotiv  the' 
feelin^expressed  by  the  House,  and  a  period  should  be  pttf 
to  that  agitation  which  at  present  inflamed  the  public  mind. 
A  degree  of  responsibility  had  been  stated  to  attach'  ori  all 
who  were  members  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ; 
and  he  must  confess,  that  the  guilty  of  the  printers  wa^f 
{Bucb  extenuated  by  a  prior  publication.  But  be,  inclivi* 
dually,  bad  been  consistent:  in  1807,  he  had  raised*  his 
voice  in  the  language  of  entreaty,  of  supplication^  agaihstf 
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the  printing  of  tbc  proceedings  by  his  right  honourable 
friend,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  afterwards  able  to  suppress 
them — the  vainest  hope  he  stated  to  him  that  ever  man 
entertained.  Even  the  sacredness  of  private  friendship  gives 
way  on  such  occasions,  as  was  instanced  in  the  case  of  a 
remarkable  pamphlet  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  which  had 
been  committed  by  him  to  Pope  to  have  printed,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  destroy  all  but  one  copy :  but  on  the  death 
of  Pope,  1500  were  found  in  his  closet.  Before  that  dis- 
covery, no  person  could  have  supposed  that  Pope  would 
have  betrayed  his  trust  to  his  dearest  friend.  When  Thq 
Book  was  printed,  he  received  a  copy  for  his  private 
perusal,  as  did  all  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet*  On 
the  receipt  of  it,  he  wrote  a  note  to  his  right  honourable 
friend  to  the  following  effect: — "  I  have  received  your 
book.  I  am  sorry  it  is  printed.  I  feel  assured  that  it  will 
get  into  publication ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  it 
happened  through  my  copy,  I  now  return  it  without 
breaking  the  seal."  Such  was  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's opinion  of  the  danger  and  mischief  of  the  publica- 
tion. He  considered  the  minute  of  1807  as  a  complete 
acquittal,  and  not  a  technical  distinction.  As  far  as  could 
appear  from  ex  parte  evidence,  her  innocence  from  all 
crime  was  completely  acknowledged.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  say  thatthe  House  ought  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
husband  and  of  the  father;  thesewere  merely  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Viewing  the  situation  in  which  the  matter  stood, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  every  chance  for  coriciliation  had  not 
been  given.  Had  he  been  in  the  councils  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  became  Regent,  without  restrictions,  he 
should  have  exercised  himself,  not  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
do  away  dislikes  (hear,  hear  !),  but  to  bring  about  such  an 
arrangement  as  would  not  shock  the  public,  (hear,  hear !) 
Any  person  who  would  have  tried,  would  not,  he  thought, 
have  found  it  impracticable:  he  hoped  it  had  been  at- 
tempted. It  had  been  stated,  that  the  exalted  female,  living 
in  retirement,  without  any  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  had 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  bad  advisers.  He  should  like  to 
know  whether  she  had  the  choice  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  her  advisers.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  had  been  any  thing  like  an  agreement  between  the 
officers  of  the  cabinet,  to  abstain  from  communication  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  If  there  was  such  an  agreement,  it 
could  not  have  been  called  for  j  it  could  not  have  been 
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gratifying  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  it  must  have  been 
gratuitous ;  his  noble  and  generous  mind  could  never  have 
required  it.  Not  only  the  Princess  of  Wales,  but  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  has  a  right  to  the  advice  of  the 
executive  officers.  If  that  advice  was  refused,  on  those 
officers  lay  the  responsibility  of  the  Princess  having  fallen 
into  improper  hands.  The  letter  which  was  the  origin  of 
all  those  disclosures — for  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  origin — was,  he  feared,  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to  conciliation.  Until  this  night  he  was  ignorant,  that  that 
letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  renewed  investigation. 
But  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  prudence  of  writing 
such  a  letter,  yet,  as  coming  from  her,  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  read  and  answered,  if  there  were  the  means  of  answering. 
That  canting  paragraph,  as  to  confirmation,  as  it  had  been 
called  by  a  noble  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obtruded  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  make-weight  in  argument,  as  a  flower  of  rhetoric, 
was  important.  Had  it  been  answered  immediately,  in- 
stead of  by  the  minute  through  the  hands  of  Lord  Sidniouth, 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  preventing  the  appeal 
to  the  public.  Of  that  letter  he  would  not  now  speak  with 
acrimony  •  Of  the  disclosure  of  those  examinations,  which 
were  daily  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  present  generation, 
and  likely  to  taint  generations  to  come,  he  could  not  suffi- 
ciently express  his  abhorrence.  That  person  must  be  dead 
to  all  the  duties  of  a  man,  who  could  think  of  making  this 
•unfortunate  business  a  means  of  political  power.  He  would 
be  unwilling  to  descry  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as  through 
them  they  might  hope  that  peace  would  be  re-established, 
which  was  likely  to  be  disturbed  if  the  rumours  were  suf- 
fered to  go  abroad:  and  he  hoped  that  House  would  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  business  again, 
and  the  public  prevented  from  renewing  it  daily. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  such  had  been  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  it  appeared  to  have  diffused  throughout  the 
House  a  feeling  so  desirable,  that  he  would  not  take  off 
from  its  expression  by  indulging  himself  in  any  reply  to  the 
various  animadversions  which  had  been  made  upon  bis  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  although  he  flattered 
himself  he  could  have  replied  to  some  of  the  speakers,  and 
particularly  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
pointed  in  his  defence  of  his  deceased  friend,  with  stfrae 
severity  and  effect.    But  the  conduct  of  the  right  honour- 
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able  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  been  sopl&in,  manly, 
and  judicious,  his  authority,  from  the  situation  he  held  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  year  t807,  so  great,  and  bis  verdict  of 
acquittal  so  unequivocal  and  complete,  that  it  would  be  in- 
juring the  cause  be  bad  espoused,  if  he  were  to  say  any 
thing  more  than  was  necessary  to  bis  own  immediate  vindi- 
cation.   Much  had  been  said  on  the  nature  of  bis  motion. 
He  acknowledged  it  to  be  dot  only  such  as  he  was  not 
desirous  of  making,  but  *uch  as  he  could  have  wished  to 
have  avoided-    But  this  was  one  of  those  extreme  cases, 
where  extraordinary  steps  were  not  only  justifiable,  but 
necessary.     He  had  intended  to  move  for  tbe  prosecution 
of  Lady  Douglas ;  that  course,  he  was  told  by  bis  learned 
friends,  was  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable.    Perhaps  it 
might  be  found  impracticable,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
inexpedient ;  because,  if  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  trial, 
it  might  be  impossible,  from  technical  reasons,  to  obtain  a 
verdict,  although  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused  might  be 
incontrovertible.    Then  the  situation  of  the  Princess   of 
Wales  would  certainly  be  rendered  worse,  although  her 
innocence  would  not  be  impeached.     In  these  circumstances 
he  bad  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  bis  honourable  friends, 
and  had  adopted  the  course  which  had  been  recommended 
by  them,  not  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  any  par* 
ticular  persons,  but  to  obtain  that  end  to  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  chalked  out  a  shorter 
Course,  to  make  room  for  which  be  had  withdrawn  his  own 
motion.     He  was  quite  insensible  to  the  paltry,  petty, 
foolish  reproving  of  his  opponent  upon  his  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  tbe  press,  and  such  like  stuff;  and  he  was  really 
glad  to  have  afforded  to   the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh) 
thereby  his  only  resting  place:  when  he  got  off  that,  he 
was  floundering  and  flinging  about  in  a  very  disastrous 
manner.     Upon  the  subject  of  a  paper  of  which  he  had  read 
parts,  purporting  to  be  the  examination  of  Mrs  Lisle,  he 
Pegged  permission  to  state,  that  having  seen  his  learned 
friend  (Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy)  in  the  act  of  bringing  up  a  bit! 
just  before  he  rose  to  address  the  House,  and  having,  as  ha 
believed^  seen  fiim  in  his  place  after  he  had  begun  to  speak, 
he  bad  no  conception  he  was  speaking  in  his  absence.    Tbe 
paper  itself  had  not  been  communicated  to  him  sufficiently  in 
time  for  him  to  have  made  known  its  contents  to  the  noble) 
persons  whom  it  concerned.     The  printed  paper,  said  to  be 
the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  might  01  might  net  be  correct^— 
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be  had  M  poly  irom  the  newspapers.  Such  as  U  was,  how- 
ever, it  bad  jnade  an  impression  on  the  public  which  be 
thought  Jinwarravied  i  and  believing  the  questions  and 
answers  stated  to  have  bean  poriectly  given  in  the  paper 
placed  up  b»  bands,  upon  the  assurance  of  the  person  who 
bad  so  ofoced  it,. he  should  have  deemed  himself  unjustifiable 
in  withholding  it,  and  worst  of  all,  npon  the  ground  of  the 
wbU  Lords  in  question  being  all  of  them  persons  for  whom 
be  bed  high  personal  respect,  lie  was  bound  tp  deal  with 
tfcm  as  with  the  most  determined  political  opponent*  in 
such  a  case,  Jf,  however,  it  sh**ld  heseafter  be  proved  to 
bun  (^  be  bad  beep  imposed  upon,  he  would  as  frankly 
a?4  PMJbUcJy  acknowledge  the  imposture  so  practised  upon 
hjm,  00  he  bad  read  and  commented  upon  tbe  paper  itself. 
Batpecfwg  the  proceedings  of  that  night,  be  was  again 
placed  in  a  situation  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  take 
tbe  sense  of  the  House.  Tbe  Princess  of  Wales  had  been 
declared  innocent  by  general  consent.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  consistently,  manfully, 
and  unequivocally  declared  her  to  be  so.  The  attorney- 
general  had  repeated  his  declaration  of  her  innocence.  The 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  had  said  there  could  not 
be  two  opinions  on  tbe  subject.  Tbe  noble  Lord,  with  all 
change  of  phrase,  bad  not  retracted  bis  former  assertions 
respecting  the  witnesses,  nor  had  he  taken  any  thing  from 
ft?  value  of  hi*  testimony  to  her  complete  innocence.  No 
one  bad  risen  to  accuse,  or  give  an  opinion  in  tbe  smallest 
dftpre*  differing  from  those  strong  individual  verdicts  in  ber 
fevour.  In  these  eireumstances  he  should  not  take  the 
seaap  pf  the  House;  be  bad  rather  rat  upon  the  general 
fegling,  wd  if  he  were  to  presume  to  advise  her  royal  high- 
ness, it  would  be  henceforward  to  despise  all  the  publications 
which  might  be  issued  against  her — to  defy  all  secret  inquiry, 
and  to  act  as  if  she  were  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
either — to  come  forth  in  the  way  in  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed, and  which  her  circumstances  enabled  her  to  appear, 
without  ostentation,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  sun  shone  upon  a  woman  innocent,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  so.  He  reverted  to  the  circumstance  of  the  cordiality 
and  kindness  expressed  towards  her  invariably  by  the  King, 
after  tbe  iqquiry,  and  UP  to  the  last  moment  of  his  mental 
existence ;  his  visit  to  Montague  House,  on  the  arrival 'of 
the  Pwhfss  of  Brunswick,  and  subsequent,  and  tbe  un- 
*Ueie4  vtikct'm  tf  bis  mwwr<   He  again  md/thcmem** 
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of  reconciliation  could  never  be  deemed  passed,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  parties,  the 
throne,  and  the  nation,  that  steps  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
this  dreadful  national  calamity,  as  it  had  now  become.  He 
was  sure,  on  one  side,  that  prudent  advice  would  be  listened 
to,  if  any  opening  might  be  expected  for  its  operation. 
For  his  own  part,  unless  some  circumstances,  novel  and 
unexpected,  should  arise,  he  should  never  more  move  on  the 
subject  in  Parliament ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
motion  he  had  done,  be  was  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Had  the  noble  Lord  answered  in  the  negative, 
that  no  inquiries  were  going  on,  he  should  have  been  con- 
tent. Had  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  waited  for  the  result  of  those  inquiries. 
His  mysterious  and  inexorable  silence  had  rendered  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  that  night  indispensible. 
The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  MAilCH  18. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  gave  notice,  that  on  Wedbes- 
day  next  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
petition  of  Lady  Douglas. 

An  inquiry  having  been  made,  from  the  opposition 
bench,  whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  to- 
morrow bring  forward  the  consideration  of  his  resolutions 
of  finance,  which  stood  for  that  day,  Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
served that  be  feared  his  right  honourable  friend  wonld  not 
be  sufficiently  re-established  in  health  ;  he  therefore  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  subject  until  Tuesday  next. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

FRIDAY,  MAJICH  19. 
CATHOLICS. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  presented  a  petition  from  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  against  the  catholic  claims. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  rose  to  present  a  variety  of 
"petitions  in  behalf  of  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  body 
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cffhjs*  Majesty  «4  SUbj&ts,  1w«0  had  sb  often  eOmpttrripr,  fend 
still  Continued  to  complain,  respecting  the  ilekfadM  fconf 
drttott  in  which  they  felt  themsilm  placed,  yet  wbo,  not* 
withstanding  that  degradation,  were  ahxioos  to  rene^r  theft 
acknowledgment*  of  the  imp&rpmt  benefits  which  iffy 
tad  received  during  the  progress  of  Ms  Majesty 8  beftTg^faitf 
login,  anpl  to  express  their  tmdimfttisfted  confidence  ih  Hit 
justice  and  wfedorn  of  Parliament  for  securing,  extending; 
and  completing  those  benefits.  The  language,  he  trusted; 
in  which  at!  the  petitions  were  conveyed,  would  be  fbuhd 
loyal  and  temperate.  That  from  Roscommon  was  peculi- 
arly impressive.  With  respect  to  signatures,  it  had  not 
beta  his  wish,  nor  that  of  the  catholics,  that  they  should 
make,  in  the  face  of  their  protestaht  brethren  and  friends, 
a  display  of  their  superior  number  ;  and  though  onetft 
them  was  subscribed  by  14,000  names,  they  m  general 
were  cautious  not  to  emulate  in  that  particular.  The 
seal  which  untied  in  a  recent  petition  presented  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lotd  on  the  woolsack  from"  certain 
parishes  in  London,  contained  56,800  names.  What  the 
catholics  of  Ireland'  contended  for  would;  petto}*,  be  ge- 
nerally more  satisfactorily  understood  by  his  stating  what 
Ihey  did  not  contend  for.  There  Was  nothing  ecclesiastical 
urged  in  the  petitions  as  a  ground  of  compraint  or  of  de- 
mand. The  object  of  the  petitioners  was  merely  the  restttti- 
tioa  of  their  civil  ribhts,  and  to  that  object  solely  were 
directed  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  catholic  gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  atl  other  descriptions* 
whether  mercantile,  landed,  or  mechanical.  The  catholic 
dergy  joined  with  the  laity,  not  for  ecclesiastical  objects, 
but  to  commit  and  bind  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  sup- 
port the  protestant  establishment.  Knowing,  as  he  did, 
those  to  be  the  ohly  aim  and  object  pf  the  petitions,  be  Was 
desrrotis  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tbe  snbjeot 
the  first  convenient  day.  Before  he  concluded,  he  could  not 
forbear  from  soliciting  t^eif  ^((khips' Attention  to  the  mild 
and  temperate  language  employed  by  the  catholics  at  the 
last  meeting  of  their  board  in  Dublin,  r  Here  h  is  Lordship 
read  the  resolutions,  of  which  our  leaders  are  already  in 
possession.]  His  Lordship  then  presented  five  several 
petitions,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  restrictive  statutes 
operating  against  the  catholics,  namely.  1st,  a  general  peti- 
tition  from  all  the  ltoman  catholics  of  Ireland ;  £dly,  from 
the  county  and  city  of  Cork ;  Sdly,  from  the  county  of  Rob- 
Voi.  lL-1812-13.  I 
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common;'  4thiy,  from  the  county  of  Tipperary;  *tbly, 
from  the  county  of  Clare.  His  Lordship  was  aware  of  toe 
informality  of  one  of  the  petitions  (that  from  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork),  which,  after,  a  short  observation  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  was  received  under  that  correction. 

Earl  Stanhope  presented  a  petition  of  a  similar  tendency 
from  Ballinakill,  ia  the  Queen's  county.  His  Lordship 
deeply  regretted  the  misunderstanding  which  had  gone 
abroad  respecting  the  catholics,  for  to  misunderstanding 
alone  he.  could  ascribe  the  difference  which  subsisted  be- 
tween catholic  and  protestant.  There  was  no  protectant, 
the  most  violent  that  he  had  met  with,  who  seriously  consi- 
dered transplant  iat  ion  as  a  bar  between  catholics  and  the 
enjoyment  of,  a)l  civil  offices.  To  a  recently  formed  protestant 
i&ociety,  called  the  ProtesianJ  Union,  he  ascribed  the  highest 
jhqnour  for  humane  and  literal  intention,  and  particularly 
/or  the  active  and  efficient  part  ^vhjcb,  with  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp  at  their  U^adi,  they  hadtake,n  in  the  measure  of  the 
abolition  of  the  alaye  trade.:  Jtyit  hq  thought  them,  lamen- 
tab\y  mistaken  pp  (the  subject,  in, t  question,  The .  answer 
returned  to  the  questions  proposed  to , the  catholics  in  1789, 
lie  thought  a  satisfactory  and  final  answet  to  all  objections. 
•But  the  main  source  of  the  misunderstanding  which  pre- 
vailed, was  in  .the  confounding  the  terms  catholic  ,aad 
Etpist,  terms  at  present  essentially  different ;  the  former 
ing  harmless,  and  the  ^  letter  (if  indeed  there  were.any 
persons  of  the  latter  description)  only  mischievous  or  uaa- 
£prous.  .  But  there  were  really  no  such  persons  at  present 
existing,  except  in  the  imaginations  of.  some  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken,  followers  of  die  late  respectable  John 
.Wesley  and  a  few  others.  In  short,  persiiaded  that 
papists  only  were  dangerous,  and  not  simple  catholic^  he 
should  move,  not,  as  be  lately  had  occasion  to  remafk  of  a 
petition,  that  it  might  lie  on  tJ^e  table,  but  that  hfi  might  lay 
it  there,  which  was  ordered.  .  r  \ 

'  NAVAL    ADM^NfsfHATtOIf.    *    :.•.!*.■ 

Lord  DarnUys  adverting  to  ^he  recent  capture  of  another 
British  frigate  (the  Java)  by  the' Americans,'  gave  notice  of 
bis' intention,  soon  to  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject 
of  the  naval  administration!  which,  in  his  opinion)  loudly 
demanded  inquiry. 

Adjoined.  f  k 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONSv 

FRIDAY;   ITAUCH    19.     ' 

The  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  day,  was 
mm  matters  of  form. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

MONDAY,   MARCH  22. 
'   CATHOLICS  OF   ENGLAND. 

Earl  Greg  said,  he  held  in  bis  hand  a  petition  from  that 
most  respectable  body  of  men,  the  catholics  of  England, 
praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  which  still 
pressed  heavily  upon  them.  He  had  first  been  entrusted 
with  a  similar  petition  in  1810,  and  had  since  that  presented 
petitions  to  th?  same  effect  from  the  same  hody,  praying  not 
merely  to  be  relieved  from  those  disabilities  wnich  pressed 
upon  them  in  common  with  his  Majesty *s  catholic  subjects 
in  Ireland,  but  also  from  those  penalties  under  which  they 
were  peculiarly  suffering.  Though  disappointed  on  former 
occasions  in  obtaining  the  justice  thev  sought  for,  they  still 
continued  the  sauie  patient  and  loyal  individuals,  for  of  no 
body  of  men  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  more  loyal  or 
faithful  subjects.  They  had  persevered  in  respectfully 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  their  situation,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  he  was  now  enabled  to  present  their  petition, 
with  a  hope  that  did  not  before  attach  to  it,  arising  from  the 
recent  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  trusted 
that  the  measure  thus  happily  commenced  would  lead  to  an 
ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  those  claims.  He  was 
happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  disposition  of  the  catholics 
of  England,  in  common  with  those  of  Ireland,  to  meet  the 
advance  made  by  the  legislature  in  the  true  spirit  of  concili- 
ation. From  the  resolution  passed  by  the  former  at  a 
meeting  on  Saturday  last,  (which  bis  Lordship  read),  Lord 
Clifford  in  the  chair,  moved  by  Lord  Shrewsbury,  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Arundel,  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
expressly  desired,  not  to  receive  any  privileges  which  were 
not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  good  wishes  of  their  pro- 
testant  brethren — the  safety  of  the  protestant  succession,  and 
of  the-established  church.  He  dwelt  upon  this  with  the  more 
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pleasure,  as  in  conjunction  with  the  resolution  passed  by 
.  the  catholic  body  of  Irelatt4*  tbej  put  an  end  to  those  mis- 
representation* and  misconceptions  which  had  been  sent 
forth  respecting  the  opinions  and  view*  of  the  catholics. 
He  rejoiced  aim  to  observe,  that  they  expressed  a  desire 
that  *)!  'pontons*  of  whatever  religions  persuasion,  sbeald 
participate  in  the  advantages  conferred  in  tb*  fenwrnl  of 
all  disabilities  on  account  o£  religious  opinions ;  and  ha 
trusted  that  such  a  measure  would  accompany,  or  at  least 
soon  follow,  the  cbnceaston  of  the  catholic  claims.    The 
petitioners,  whilst  they  claimed  the  removal  of  those  gene- 
ral exclusions  which  equally  applied  to  all  his  Majesty's 
Roman  catholic  fleets,  urged  the  justice  of  at  least  pla- 
<?irur  them  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of  advantages, 
trim  their  <?afholle  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland.    He  w^s  not 
disposed  to  YoRo*  up  the  petition  with  any  notice  of  any 
ulterior  proposition,  for  toe  same  reason  as  that  urged  ^  by 
fri$  noble  friend  (Lord  Donoughmore)  on  a  former  evening 
the  subject  teing  now  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons*    He  trusted  that  the  progress  of  that  measure 
Would  be  tyajrked  by  a  liberal  spirit  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics,     He  thought  that  if  the  question  had  been  taker* 
lip  by  government,  it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  end 
ipi  a  satisfactory  adjustment.    He  still  trusted  that  govern* 
meat  wquld  be  aware  that  true  policy  called  upon  them  to 
tnafce  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  take  a  decided 
H&6  of  conduct.    He  was  aware  of  their  dissensions  upon 
this  point,  but  surely  the  crisis  required  them  to  act ;  and 
if  they  could  not  come  to  any  determination,  there  was  but 
one  course  left  to  them  as  honest  men  to  pursue.    The  pe- 
tition (which  his  Lordship  stated  to  be  signed  by  7000  pec* 
sons)  was  read,  aod  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

TAB  fRlNCBSS  OF  WALES. 

•  Lord  Ellenborough  rose  and  addressed  the  House  m  the 
following  terms : 

*  $fy  Lords — Various  considerations  have  at  different  mo- 
merits  o totaled  upon  mv  mind  to  induce  me  to  forbear  the 
execution  of  a  task,  t*hich  now,  after  the  most  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  perform,  a?  9. 
duty  I  owe  to  my  own  character  and  honour^  n*  well  as.  to 
tile  cftdTacter  and  honour  of  those  who  were  joined  with  me 
in  4  most  important  investigation;  The,  first  of  those  cobr 
sidettti0Q8  was  a  cotiioiou^new  of  rectitude,  I  hope  not 


prenmptuom&y  indulged)  which  made  me  btekwatd  fc» 
noticing   the  slaaderou*  productions  recently  dtculaied 
rainst  the  conduct  of  individuals  employed  in  sitnntipna  ofi 
the  highest  (rust    To  bate  betrayed  an  anxious  irritability 
of  feeling,  would  have  appeared  to  imply  an  acknowledge 
meat  of  imperfection  among  tbote  who  hare  faithfully  din 
charged  an  arduous  and  painful  duty.    Them  are  cam 
where  a  sufficient  vindication  might  be  found  in  the  candid 
judgment  of  mankind,  where  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion*  not  very  erroneous,  are  afforded  to  the  public  ; 
inch,  however,  b  not  the  situation  of  the  individual  who 
now  addresses  your  Lovdsbips,  and  where  the  exculpation 
rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  person  accused,  it  monies 
him,  on  the  credit  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with  which 
bis  assertion  has  been  hitherto  received,  to  employ  that  as* 
sertion,  given  in  a  manner  the  most  solemn  and  impressive* 
for  bis  own  vindication.    Next  to  that  consideration,  or 
nerhapa  more  prominent  than  the  preceding,  was  the  ex- 
treme unwillingness  that  pressed  upon  m  v  mind  to  advert 
to  an j  subject  so  nearly  connected  with  the  oath  of  a  privy 
counsellor,  which  nothing  on  earth  should  even  induce  me 
to  violate— connected  also  with  this  oath,  was  the  discharge 
of  a  mast  delicate  and  important  duty,  which  no  irritation* 
no  sense  of  private  and  personal  injury,  not  even  the  cruel 
necessity  of  self-preservation,  should  ever  allow  me  to  ferret 
It  shall  not  be  forgotten— it  shall  not  be  sacrificed— and  itf 
what  falls  from  my  lips  to-night,  no  interest  of  the  states 
no  character  deserving  respect  or  admiraiioa,  shall  safer 
the  slightest  injury.    But  m  as  much  aa  we  are  now  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  must  he  condemned,  if  we  do 
not  claim  a  hearing  for  our  exculpation,  I  trust  that  1  shall 
be  allowed  to  trespass  shortly  upon  the  time  of  the  Hoosd, 
while  I  attempt  to  vindicate  myself  and  my  noble  colleagues 
from  the  most  foul  and  iwfoumled  calumny  that  the  moat 
degraded  and  malignant  accuser  could  invent  against  ua. 
Tour  Lordships  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  a  ft* 
years  since  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a  commission 
respecting  a  subject  which  it  iaunnerawnry  forme  to  name* 
in  that  commission  I  found  my  name  included,  but  the . 
subiect  of  inquiry,  the  Intention  to  issue  the  oomnussion, 
and  the  commission  itself,  were  all  profound  secrets  to  m% 
until  I  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  high  and  sacred 
duty  thai, upon  me  was  thus  imposed*    I  felt  that  much 
was  doe  to  thin  cwnmand,  and  it  was  accompanied  with 
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Mttnfcirtwaid  fetisfattion  that  thl  integrity  and  zeal  with  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  public  functions,  bad 
made  a 'favourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  my  sove» 
reign )  notwithstanding,  the  mode  in  which  this  command 
was  obeyed,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most'urtprirf- 
cipled  and  abandoned  slanders.  It  lias  been  said,  that  after 
the  testimony  bald  been  taken  in  a  case,  where  the  most  im- 
portant interests  were  involved,  the  persons  entrusted  had 
thought  fit  to  fabricate  an  unauthorised  document,  purport- 
ing to  relate  what  was  not  given,  and  to  suppress  what  was 
riven  in  evidence.  Mj  Lords,  I  assert  that  the  accusation 
m  as  fake  as  hell  in  every  part !  What  is  there,  let  me 
ask,  in  the  transactions  of  my  past  life  ;  what  is  there  in 
the  'general  complexion  of  my  conduct,  since  the  com- 
roenceroent  of  my' public  career,  that  should  induce  arry 
man  to  venture  on  an  assertion  so  audacious  ?  That  it  is 
destitute  of  all  foundation  would,  I  trust,  be  believed,  even 
without  my  contradiction ;  but-wherc  it  originated,  or  how 
it  was  citcnlated,  I  know  not.  I  will  not  trench  on  the 
decorum  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  House,1  farther  than,  in  such  a  case,  is  necessary,  but 
IjwUI  give'thfclte  to  such  infamous  falsehood,  and  1  will, 
to  ibelast  honr  of  ray  existence,  maintain  the  truth  of  that 
mhicb  I  know  to  be  founded  in  fact.  It  occurred  to  roe. 
Jaw  Lords,  that  in  Order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings,  and 
at  Ike  same  time  to  conduct  them  with  the  secrecy  that  was 
adfftftpbrtant,  it  would  be  fit  to  select  a  person,  in  whom 
tspeciM  Confidence  might  be  reposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
wording  tbecx&mihaticms,  by  taking  down  the  evidence 
flora  thto  moiith  of  the  witnessed  in  the  mbst  correct  form.  I 
thought  that  botH  the  secrecy  and  accuracy  required  would 
JtoJMtt  consulted  and  secured  by  appointing  an  honourable 

Snttlemrfft,  wbo  then  hdd;  the  office  of  solicitor-general, 
r  Srtnuel  Roroilly;  On  every  •  occasion  when  testimony 
was  givenv  with  only  one  exception,  W  had  the  benefit  of 
lib  presence;  but  on  that  single  occasibn,  whether  it  wks 
that  the  comtaisftioners  found  themselves  at  leisure  to  pro- 
ofed, or  whether  they  were  unwilling  that  the  witnesses 
shbuld  becMled  upon  unnecessarily  to  attend  again,  I  do 
,not  exactly  remember,  but  it  so  happened/  that  we  deter- 
mined to  panto  our  inquiries  without  his  aid,  for 'a  mes- 
senger Who  had  been  dispatched  for  Sir  Samuel  Rdrhilly, 
returned  with  information  that  he  could  not  be* found,  ft 
then  occutm)  to  my  noble  colleagues,  and  to  jfrysetf,  that 
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we  could  take  down  tjiq^idc^  optatives,  and  as  I  *aaan 
the  particular  habit  of,  raqprding, testimony  (discharging*  I 
fceKeve,  twice  as  rojicji  pf  thai^tjfy  as  any  other  individual 
iotbe  kingdom),  ifc  was  resolvtd  that  on  that*  evening  I 
should  hold  the  pept .  I,  eqmpliqd  :  and  I .  declare,  and 
make  the  most  sokrnq  asseveration  (which   I  should  be 
happy,  were  it  possible*  tq  copfirm  and  verify  under  the 
acred  sanction  of, an  oath),  that  the  examination,  that 
evening  taken  down  by  mp,  proceeded,  in  every  part,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  witness :  .that  the  testimony,  at  its  termi- 
nation, was  read  ovep  to  the  witness :  that  the  witness  her- 
self read  a,nd  subscribed  ber  name  to  the  conclading  shett, 
as  she  had  previously  ?ffixed.her  initials  to  that  on  which  the 
evidence  was  commenced,  .Were  I  to  advert  to  the  terms 
in  which  that  evidence  was  couched,  I  fear  that  I  should 
be  trenching  upon  the  terms  of  the  oath  by  which  my  duty 
is  bound ;  but  thus  much  I  may  say,  upon  the  character  of 
the  papej*  (which  I  wish  could  be  laid  before  the  House 
without  provoking  a  discussion,  or  leading  to  improper  dis- 
closures, that  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  reasons,  have  pro- 
mulgated), that  if  it  could  be  inspected,  the  strongest  in-  . 
teraal  evidence  would  be  found  upon  its  face,  to  show  that 
it  was  a  genuine,  production,  as  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
witness  j   if  it  could  be  consulted,  many  interlineations 
would  be  noticed,  qualifying  and  altering  the  text  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  witness,  and  every  individual  reading 
it  with  the  application  of  common  sense,,  would  find  that 
these  alterations  could  only  have  been  made  at  the  time 
f  be  person  was  under  examination,    I  do  not  think  that  I 
bestow  upon  myself  too  great  a  share  of  praise,  when  I 
say  that  I  may  take  credit  to  myself  at  least  tor,  accuracy  in 
details  of  this  kind,  and  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  that 
there  is  not,  in  the  original  document,  one  word  which  was 
not  uttered,  approved,  and  signed,  after  the  most  deliber 
rate  consideration  by  the  witness.     My  Lords,  if  I  could 
he  guilty  of  the  negligence,  or  rather  the  wickedness  im- 
puted, are  my  noble  colleagues  and  friends  so  negligent  or 
so  wicked,  as  to  connive  at  a  crime  of  such  unparalleled 
enormity  ?    i  am  not  aware  that  a  syllable  that  the  witness 
wished  to  add  was  omitted,  and  I  speak  from  the  most  per- 
feet  recollection,  and  the  most  decided  conviction,  when  I 
say  that  the  minutes  made  by  me  contained  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  and  nothing  but  the  evidence,  of  the  person 
then  under  examination*    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
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oamplaints  figainst  pnblkation*,  bat  if  in  My  ewe  it  wens 
necessary,  it  would  be  more  peculiarly  so  in  the  present, 
whore  I  am  charged  with  a  crane  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  factions  of  the  high  office  I  hold,  hot  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  that,  as  a  man,  I  should  possess.  Surely,  for 
myself  and  my  noble  friends,  I  may  be  allowed  to  insist  that 
we  anxiously  and  faithfully  discharged  a  pablic  duty,  and 
I  bone,  in  the  faoe  of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  we  shall 
stand  clear  of  this  most  base  and  miscreant  imputation.  I 
have  heard  it  mid,  but  the  charge  can  only  originate  in 
the  grossest  stupidity,  that  we,  as  commissioners,  misbe- 
haved ourselves  in  various  respects.  Folly,  my  Lords,  has 
said,  that  in  examining  the  witnesses  we  put  leading  ques- 
tions. The  accusation  is  ridiculous :  ft  is  almost  too  ab* 
surd  to  deserve  notice.  In  the  first  place,  admitting  the 
fact,  can  it  be  objected  to  a  judge  that  ne  puts  leading  Ques- 
tions ?  Can  it  be  objected  to  persons  in  the  situation  or  the 
commissioners  that  they  put  leading  questions  ?  I  have  al- 
ways understood,  after  some  little  experience,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  leading  question  was  this,  and  this  only — 
that  the  judge  restrains  an  advocate,  who  produces  a  wit- 
ness on  one  particular  side  of  a  question,  and  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  leaning  to  that  side  of  the  question, 
from  putting  such  interrogatories  as  may  operate  m  an  in- 
strectton  to  that  witness  how  he  is  to  reply  to  favour  the 
parly  for  whom  he  is  adduced.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  however,  may  put  what  questions  be  pleases,  and 
frame  them  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  because  then  the  rulb 
is  changed,  for  there  is  no  danger  that  the  witness  will  be 
too  complying.  But  even  in  a  case  where  evidence  is 
brought  forward  to  support  a  particular  feet,  if  the  witness 
is  obviously  adverse  to  the  party  calling  Trim,  then  again 
the  rule  does  not  prevail,  and  the  most  leading  interroga- 
tories are  allowed.  But  to  say  that  the  judge  on  the  bench 
may  not  put  what  questons,  and  in  what  form,  he  pleases^ 
can  only  originate  in  that  dulness  and  stupidity  Which  is 
the  curse  of  the  age.  Folly  says  again  that  thg  testimony 
of  the  witness  should  have  been  recorded  in  question  and 
answer.  When,  1  ask,  was  it  ever  done— isthere  is:fe  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  kind— -will  the  most  greyheaded  judicial 
character  in  the  country  show  a  solitary  example  of  the 
kind  ?  It  is  impossible ;  and  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
venient mode  was  for  the  witness  to  see  his  evidence  in  the 
unbroken  narrative,  without  the  interruption  of  question! 
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composed  of  words  which  be  never  employed :  it  is  the 
language  of  the  witness,  and  not  of  the  interrogator,  that 
fe  required.  '  Such  accusations  are  the  offspring  of  a 
happy  onion  of  dokiess  and  stupidity,  aided  by  the  most 
consummate  impudence  that  was  ever  displayed.  It  would, 
i  confess,  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  and  to  those 
of  my  acfole  colleagues,  if  we  had  any  means,  without 
violating  sacred  and  indispensable  obligations,  of  attesting 
the  trunk  of  these  facts,  but  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  for- 
bids H;  we  cannot  produce  the  evidence  itself;  I  dare  not 
give  the  explanation  that  would  set  the  matter  for  ever  at 
rest;  and  in  4he  situation  I  hold,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  be 
addressed  that  the  original  document  might  be  laid  before 
the  House*  My  Lords,  this  malignant  and  unfounded 
charge— ttiis  fcase  and  nefarious  calumny,  is  one  of  the 
worn  symptoms  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ;  it  shows  au 
indifference  in  the  public  mind  as  to  truth  and  falsehood ;  it 
originates  in  malice,  and  is  supported  by  ignorance ;  it  is 
throwing  firebrands  in  all  directions,  leaving  those  who  are 
in  danger  from  the  flames  to  escape  as  well  as  they  can, 
sometimes  almost  by  a  miracle.  This,  my  Lords,  is  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  attempts,  it  is  a  cruel  attack  upon 
those  Who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves:  we  have  strug- 
gled, but  t  'hope  not  in  vain,  to  defeat  the  nefarious  and 
horrible  design.  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  ac- 
cusation a  mote  positive  denial.  I  have  declared  tht}t  it  is 
•ftJse  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  shall 
sit  down  ashamed  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  say 
any  thing :  I  feel  almost  ashamed  that  any  vindication  was 
require*!/  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  personally  indifferent  on 
a  question  of  such  nndoubted  magnitude,  but  if  it  regarded 
myself  orily,  '1  could  be  well  content  to  leave  such  degraded 
calumnies  to'f heir  own  refutation.  I  was  called  i^ppn  to 
discharge  a  public  duty  ;  that  duty,  I  assert,  I  discharged 
faithfully:  and  that  I  took  down  the  depositions  fairly,  fully, 
and  honestly,  I  protest  on  my  most  solemn  word  and  asse- 
veration, i  have  spoken  merely  to  vindicate  myself  and 
my-ndttle  colleagues,  and  that  vindication,  I  trust,  is  com* 
ptete:  we  otily  wish  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  our 
country,  as  honest  men  who  Jtave  faithfully  discharged 3 
mat  and  painful  public  duty :  and  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  f baring  no  means  of  resorting  to  proof,  we  are  com* 
Vol.  I.— 1812-13.  K 
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pelted  to  rest  our  exculpation  on  a  flat,  positive,  and  com- 
plete denial. 

Lard  Enkine. — After  what  has  jdst  been  uttered  by  my 
noble  friend,  it  is  only  necessary  that  I  should  trouble  the 
House  for  a  few  moments,  and  that  intrusion  will  be  excused 
when  it  is  recollected  that  my  conduct  has  been  equally  the 
subject  of  animadversion  and  calumny.    The  arduous  duty 
already  adverted  to,  was  cast  upon  me  at  a  time  when  I  bad 
the  honour  of  holding  the  first  civil  office  in  the  kingdom'; 
and  the  House  and  every  reasonable  mau  must  acknowledge 
the  importance  that  all  magistrates,  more  especially  those  of 
the  highest  order,  should  not  be  unjustly  calumniated  and  ac- 
cused :  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  charge  in  question,  is 
not  only  the  most  cruel  trespass  upon  the  character  of  au 
honest  man,  but  it  is  the  most  false  accusation  that  was  ever 
urged  against  any  individual.    I  should  have  hoped  that 
my  character  as  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity ;  I  should 
have  hoped  that  my  professional  experience  as  a  lawyer, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  in  the  public  opinion,  to  have 
repelled  this  calumny,  and  to  have  rendered  unnecessary  the 
painful  task  I  am  now  called  upon  to  perform.    I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  what  wounds  my  feelings  most  in 
this  nefarious  transaction,  is  the  quarter  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  a  quarter  in  which  I  believed  I  was  entitled,  for  many 
reasons,  to  the  utmost  partiality  and  favour :  but  putting 
them  out  of  the  question,  I  trusted  that  I  should  have  found 
credit  at  least  for  honesty  and  justice ;  that  I  should  not 
have  been  accused  of  having  tampered  with  a  witness ;  and 
that  I  should  have  been  thought  innocent  until  my  guilt  was 
by  evidence  clearly  established:  here  the  presumption,  con- 
trary to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  seems  to  have  been,  not 
that  a  roan  is  innocent,  but  that 'he  is  guilty.     I  have  to 
complain,  in  common  with  my  noble  friend,  who  has  so  elo- 
quently addressed  the  House,  that  even  this  justice  is  denied 
us :  I  have  to  complain  that  a  forged  document  has  been 
assumed  to  be  authentic  testimony,  and  that  in  order  to  an- 
swer base  private  purposes,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
his  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  meanest  practices  of  fraud 
And  deception.    To  enter  into  the  details,  or  indeed  to  notice 
/an 
/bi( 


^any  part  of  the  proceedings,  1  am,  like  my  noble  friend,  for- 
bidc" 


den  by  my  oath  of  office,  and  1  dare  not  even  attempt  to 
show  here,  that  every  presumption  was  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  said  to  have  been  by  us  suppressed. 
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As  my  noble  friend  well  said,  not  only  a  false  fact  has  been 
assumed,  bat  an  arbitrary  rule,  a  rule  restricting  judges  in 
the  mode  of  interrogating  witnesses,  has  been  impudently 
endeavoured  to  be  established,  as  the  standard  by  which  their 
conduct  is  to  be  measured.  Of  such  a  rule  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  the  law  knows  nothing;  and  were  it  adopted, 
it  would  shake  the  foundation  of  the  security  of  liberty,  of 
property,  and  even  of  life  itself.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not 
all ;  we  have  been  charged  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, because,  not  only  from  what  we  read,  but  from 
what  we  bear,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  accused,  not  only  of 
concealing  that  paper,  which  consists  of  questions  and  an. 
swers,  bat  of  forging  and  fabricating  another  document  to 
answer  the  most  unworthy  designs;  more  than  that,  this 
^supposed  paper  is  made  the  foundation  of  grave  and  de- 
liberate accusation,  without  the  slightest  communication 
upon  the  subject.  Can  there  exist  a  more  cruel  calumny  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  invent  an  accusation 
more  injurious  than  that  which  is  brought  against  me  and 
my  noble  friends  ?  We  are  unable  now,  excepting  by  as- 
sertions, to  vindicate  ourselves,  but  1  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  restraint  upon  our  consciences  will  be 
removed ;  I  have  no  desire  more  ardent  than  that  every  part 
of  my  conduct,  on  this  solemn  and  trying  occasion,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  strict  and  impartial  examination.  As 
there  is  no  immediate  question  before  the  House,  I  shall  not 
detain  it  longer  upon  the  present  occasion,  than  to  add  my 
assertion,  that  the  accusation  in  all  its  parts  is  void  of  . 
foundation. 

Lord  Grenvillt. — My  Lords,  after  what  has  been  stated 
by  my  noble  friends,  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  to  remain 
silent,  but  1  most  fairly  confess^  fhat  it  is  not  without  re-> 
lodance  that  1  address  you ;  it  1s  not  so  much  in  conformity 
with  my  own  feelings,  as  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  that  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself,  even  in  the  cruel 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  in  conjunction  with  my 
noble  friends,  to  otter  a>  single  word,  remotely  connected 
with  a  subject,  which  I  fervently  pray  may  never  become 
a  matter  of  discussion  in  this  House,  (hear,  hear !)  If  any 
man  can  be  so  base  as  to  harbour  a  thought  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  after  what  has  just 
been  uttered,  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  full  share  of  censure. 
I  will  not,  becaftse  I  cannot  conscientiously,  enter  into 
explanations  that  designing  people  may  be  anxious  to  draw 
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from  me.    Whatever  calumnies  may  be  circuited,  bow-  . 
ever  .weighty  may  be  the  imputations,  I  will  fearlessly  do 
my  duty  to  the  country,  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  the 
.  sovereign,  and  maintain  an  eternal  silence  upon  the  general 
topics  of  this  question,  firmly  convinced  that  nothing  move 
injurious  to  the  nation  could  be  attempted,  than  would  be 
effected  by  lending  the  countenance  and  aothority  of  this 
House  to  the  wicked  prevalence  of  discussions,  which  can 
lead  only  to  public  confusion  and  anarchy.    (htmr9  hear  I) 
Placed  in. the  situation  I  now  hold,  I  should  reject  with 
scorn  and  indignation  any  attempt  to  separate  ray  case  fan*  * 
that  of  ray  friends,  and  I  cannot  therefore  remain  totally 
silent ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  observe  that  line  so  properly 
kept  by  my  noble  colleagues,  and  though  1  may  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  business,  not  a  word  shall 
escape  me  upon  the  business  itself.     I  might,  I  think,  not 
ineffectually  call  your  attention  to  thesituation  of  men,  who 
thus  in  fetters  are  colled  upon  to  plead  their  cause;   your 
humanity,  and  your  law  founded  upon  that  humanity,  do* 
mand  that  from  the  meanest  criminal  in  such  a  situation  bis 
bonds  shall  be  removed.     Where  then  is  the  justice  of  this 
proceeding,  where  the  accused  are  placed  at  the  bar  of 
their  country  in  chains  that  prevent  them  from  vindicating 
their  conduct  ami  character,  so  unjustly  and  indecently  as* 
persed  ?.     Here,   however,  my   Lords,  I  stand,  and  tri« 
umphantly  repel  the  accusation  of  having  falsified  sworn 
testimony ;  of  having  fabricated  supposititious evideboe;  and 
if  there  be  present  one  individual  of  manly  and  honourable 
feelings,  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  bare  circumstance  of 
being  placed  in  the  situation  I  now  hold,  is  no  inconsiderable 
misfortune.    J  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  if  I  had  left  the 
question  on  the  justice  Of  %  my  country,  it  would  have 
thought  that  the  unjust  and  unwarrantable  proceedings  in  ano- 
ther place,  unavoidably  imposed  upon  me  a  task  of  this  hu- 
miliating nature :  the  presumptions  must  be  different*  and 
the  proofs  must  be  more  decisive,  before  a  man  can  be  fairly 
called  upon  tosay  not  guilty  to  the  basest  and  foulest  charge 
that  can  be  thrown  out  on  the  vilest  of  mankind.    It  is  now 
nearly  seven  years  since  I  was  entrusted  by  my  sovereign, 
with  a  commission  for  the  discharge  of  a  most  important, 
awful,  and  solemn  duty  :  1  sought  it  not,  for  who  oould  be 
so  frantic  as  to  covet  an  office  so  painful  and  arduous  i    It 
was  imposed, upon  me>  and  with  expressions  of  personal  con- 
fidence, that  1  trust  were  forfeited  by  no  part  of  my  coedoct 
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in  the  execution  of  that  commission.  Two  of  my  nGbte 
friends,  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  secretary  for  the  homo 
department,  who  woe  joined  with  mo  in  this  undertaking, 
were  chosen  by  bit  Majesty  only,  and  the  third  only  was 
selected  by  me;  and  it  will  be  deemed  no  alight  indication 
of  the  spirit  with  which  I  entered  upon  this  inquiry,  when 
I  inform  the  House,  that  it  was  upon  my  own  personal  ret. 
quest  that  the  King  was  graciously  pleased,  in  addition  to 
the  other  two  noble  Lords,  to  direct  that  the  assistance  of 
my  Lord  Ellenboroogh  should  be  afforded.  No  man  will 
believe  that  if  i  had  any  base  purpose  to  accomplish,  if  the 
possibility  of  such  an  attempt  had  shot  across  my  mind,  by 
my  own  voluntary  act  I  should  have  chosen  the  chief-justice 
of  England  to  be  a  partner  in  my  crime.  I  can  assert  with 
no  less  confidence,  in  contradiction  of  the  calumnies,  not 
merely  of  to-day,  that  I  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  inquiry,  or,  indeed,  ofaoy  rumour  that 
investigation  was  intended,  until  a  v/erv  short  time  before  the 
commission  was  finally  laid  before  his  Majesty.  So  far 
from  there  being  the  slighest  foundation  for  the  infamous 
fabeobod  industriously  circulated,  of  political  stipulations 
and  personal  engagements,  and  I  know  not  what  malignant 
insinuations  and  suggestions,  the  House  will  see,  from  this 
statement,  that  they  were  utterly  impossible.  My  nobis 
friends,  as  well  as  myself,  were  perfectly  aware  at  that  time 
tf  the  difficulties  belonging  to  oar  arduous  and  invidious  un- 
dertaking ;  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  could  have 
induced  us  to  comply.  We  well  knew  the  obloquy  and 
slander  to  which  we  should  be  exposed  ;  to  the  resentment 
of  power  in  some  quarters,  and  to  the  virulence  of  faction  in 
others.  We  also  knew,  that  we  had  no  protection  or  so* 
oority,  but  the  underrating  rectitude  of  our  conduct,  and  no 
light  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  intricate  and 
dangerous  path  we  were  to  pursue,  but  a  fixed  determination 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  into  a  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
executed  our  trust,  since  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  a 
violation,  not  only  of  the  words,  but  of  the  obvious  in* 
teuton  of  the  oath  by  winch  we  are  bound,  and  a  breach  of 
tbe  doty  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  oath  was  im- 
posed. 1  cannot  repeat  one  question  or  one  answer ;  1  dans 
hot  allude  to  one  circumstance  without  swerving  from  the 
direct  line  of  rectitude,  which,  as  for  as  these  transactions  are 
fcoaeefned,  I  hate  always  with  steady  eye  pursued.    If,  in* 
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deed,  any  technical  objection  be  urged  against  the  form  of 
the  depositions,  against  the  mode  of  proceeding,  or  the 
method  in  which  the  report  was  made  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall 
be  content  to  leave  it  with  those  who  think  themselves  better 
lawyers  than  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  EUenborough,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  Whenever  it  shall  happen  that  these 
three  great  luminaries  of  the  law  shall  be  convinced  that 
they  have  been  mistaken,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  1  have  participated  in  their  error ;  but  until 
then,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  adhere  to  my  original  opinion. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  objection  regarding 
leading  questions.  If  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  EUenborough, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence ; 
if,  after  their  long  experience,  they  are  yet  to  learn  from 
those  who,  having  learnt  nothing,  are  so  anxious  to  teach 
how  truth  is  to  be  dieted,  I  will  admit  that  I  have  partici- 
pated in  their  ignorance.  If,  indeed,  any  thing  have  been 
done  contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of  honour  and  justice, 
God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  justify  it :  the  en- 
deavour would  be  in  vain  :  but  until  other  evidence  than 
that  which  has  been  adduced  against  us  be  disclosed,  I  shall 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  inward  satisfaction  of  having 
with  fidelity  discharged  my  duty.  If  the  examinations 
could  be  produced,  they  would  speak  for  themselves:  I 
allude  to  the  original  and  authentic  records,  and  not  to 

racket  narratives,  fabricated  I  know  not  when,  and  secreted 
know  not  where  ;  concealed  in  darkness  for  seven  years, 
and  now  dragged  from  their  hiding  places  to  blast  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  have  received,  and  deserved,  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them,  (hear,  hear !)  I  refer  not  to  such 
evidence  as  malice  can,  and  has,  fabricated ;  and  while  a 
spark  of  justiee  remains  in  the  breast  of  an  Englishman,  by 
such  testimony  he  will  not  allow  the  character  of  the 
meanest  individal  to  suffer ;  not  because  it  is  defective  in 
form,  but  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  substantial 
purposes  of  justice.  I  say  then,  my  Lords,  that  if  on  the 
face  of  the  authentic  documents,  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  commissioners,  it  shall  appear 
that  any  part  of  the  proceeding  was  questionable,  I  demand, 
before  the  propriety  of  the  examinations  be  discussed, 
that  those  who  are  to  decide  shall  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  documents  upon  this  subject,  and  by  them  1  shall  be,  at 
all  times,  willing  to  be  judged— by  them  let  my  character, 
and  that  of  my  noble  friends,  stand  or  fell,    (hear ,  hear  !) 
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JLet  not  us,  however,  be  parties  to  a  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  confidence,  that  would  disgrace  the  character  of  the 
time,  and  produce  irreparable  mischief  to  the   Empire. 
Of  these  points  I  speak  as  matters  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  though  I  do  not  conceal  that  the  decision 
of  Parliament  against  us  would  be  painful,  it  bears  no  pro- 
portion, no  possible  degree  of  relation  to  the  scorn,  indig- 
nation,, and  contempt  with  which  I  treat  the  accusation, 
that  we  participated  in  the  basest  and  foulest  crime  that 
the  malice  of  the  bitterest  enemy  could  impute.     It  is  part 
of  the  singularity  of  our  situation,  that  it  is  from  rumour 
only  we  collect  the  charge ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
general  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  among  my  friends  the 
accusation  is  looked  upon  in  the  gravest  light — an  accusa- 
tion of  having  fabricated  a  document  to  impose  upon  the 
public.     It  is  said,  that  there  are  two  instruments— one 
that  is  called  the  true,  original,  authentic,  and  real  minute 
of  the  examination  of  a  witness,  in  question  and  answer, 
and  the  other  a  false,  fabricated,  garbled,  and  forged  sketch 
of  testimony  reported  to  the  King,   while  the  former  was 
concealed.    To  this  charge,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years, 
what  can  we  oppose  ?    Our  bare,  solemn  declaration  of 
innocence.     We  make  that  declaration  now,  in  the  face  of 
our  country,  and  we  are  ready  to  verify  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.     We  say  that  no  forgery  or  fabrication  has  been 
practised  by  us — that  so  mean,  so  vile,  so  unworthy  a  trick, 
never  entered  our  minds :  and  in  proportion  to  the  indig- 
nation with  which  we  repel  the  accusation,  would  be  the 
caution  and  hesitation  with  which  we  would  make  it  against 
others,  (hear ,  hear !)    God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  thus 
destitute!     We  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  that  the 
evidence  of  our  innocence  and  integrity  still  exists ;    the 
original  minute  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  chief-justice  of 
England,  as  it  was  reported  to  the  King,  yet  remains  for 
our  complete  and  perfect  vindication.    There  it  is,  as  it  was 
minuted  at  the  time  when  the  witness  gave  her  testimony, 
with  all  its  corrections  and  interlineations  made  by  her 
desire  ;  and' on  inspection,  no  man  will  say  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  and  authentic  record.     Having  stated  these  circum- 
stances to  your  Lordships,  what  now  remains  ?    There  is 
the  evidence,  read  it,  and  be  convinced  that  we  are  not 
guilty  ;  I  know  not  bow  to  argue  it ;  there  is  nothing  to 
oppose,  for  it  seems  impossible  to  urge  any  thing  in  de- 
rogation of  such  an  instrument.     Am  I  to  argue,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  propriety  of  trusting  Sir  Samuel  Komilly ;  it 
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if  tmt,  we  received  no  instructions  to  employ  him,  but  lie 
tendered  the  inquiry  most  material  assistance.    Was  it  im- 
proper, in  his  absence,  that  the  lord  chief-jnstioe  of  England 
should  take  the  examinations?     Was  there  any  person  to 
whom  the  duty  could  be  more  fitly  confided  than  the  chief- 
justice  of  England,  who  among  his  various  arduous  functions 
is  more  than  any  orher  individual  engaged  in  taking  evi- 
dence from  the  moutii  of  the  witness,  with  almost  provert>ia! 
accuracy ;  and  as  be  has  told  you  truly,  upon  that  accuracy 
depends  the  liberty,  property,  and  even  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject?   Hitherto  his  conduct  has  been  unimpeached,  and 
your  Lordships  will  not  readily  suppose,  that  in  this  in* 
stance  only  of  his  whole  life  he  was  deserted  by  that  con- 
ceievtiousness  of  dirty  whidh  has  hitherto  iguided  him ;  that 
he  bas  forfeited  that  integrity  which  he  has  hitherto  main- 
tained;   that  be  has   prostituted  his  functions,  hitherto 
faid  sacred ;  that  he  has  garbled,  for  the  first  time,  evidence 
lie  was  employed  to  take,  and  has  forced  a  sense  the  witness 
never  intended  to  oonvey,    Upon  the  whole  result  then,  my 
Lords,  I  ha ve  once  more  to  state,  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned in  this  accusation,  I  meet  it  with  a  most  deliberate 
tad  decisive  contradiction ;  and  as  far  as  my  noble  friends 
are  impeached,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  I  am  equally 
conscious  of  thdir  integrity.    Indeed  it  is  impossible  that 
the  dharge  should  be  true,  because  we  meet  what  we  con* 
fend  to  be  a  malignant  forgery,  by  evidence  that  cannot  be 
disproved— 'by  decisive,  contradictory,  authentic  testimony 
*>f  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  forged,  and  which 
shows  that  'the  crime  imputed  is  impossible.    More  than 
'this,  I  trust,  my  Lords,  I  need  not  say.  (hear,  rteort)    I 
oonfcss  that  I  feel  humiliated   and   degraded  by  being 
compelled  to  refute  such  an  infamous  charge,  and  though 
I  feel  much  for  parliamentary  order  and  privilege,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  regulations  usually  en- 
forced, that  freedom  of  debate  may  be  unimpaired,  yet 
qpon  -this  occasion  I  have  ventured,  at  the  hazard  of  some 
inconvenience,  to  break  through  the  ordinary  regulations. 
4  amine  your  Lordships,  that  I  have  not  willingly  in  fringed 
*them ;  but  in  whet  I  have  uttered,  I  rather  yielded  to  the 
'opinions  df  others  than  abided  by  my  own.    At  the  same 
■time,  allow  me  to  reprobate  the  perseverance  in  a  practice 
Which,  if  continued,  must  ultimately  overthrow  the  in- 
dependence df  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  eventually 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 
JBaW  8pmeerr~toj  Lords,  after  what  has  been  said  by  my 
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three  noble  friends,  it  might  perhaps  be  considered  scarcely 
necessary  for  tne  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  by  them 
so  ably  and  clearly  stated ;  and  although  I  rise  most  reluc- 
tantly upon  such  a  subject,  still,  considering  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  me  in  commoh  with  my  three 
noble  friends,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  not  to  remain 
silent.  I  could  have  wished  that  such  a  duty  had  not  de- 
Tohred  upon  me,  fearing  that  I  may  trench  upon  that  line 
beyond  which  I  am  determined  not  to  pass,  and  within 
which  my  noble  friemfs,  from  being  more  practised  in  the 
habit  of  public  speaking,  have  more  easily  kept.  I  confess 
also,  at  the  same  time^that  I  feel  humiliated  at  being  called 
upon  to  answer  such  a  charge,  at  its  being  supposea  for  an 
instant  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  the  baseness  imputed  to 
me.  My  noble  colleagues  and  myself  are  charged  with 
nothing  less  than  a  foul  conspiracy,  of  which,  it  we  were 
guilty,  not  only  we  could  not  appear  amongst  your  Lord-, 
ships,  but  we  should  be  unworthy  to  associate  with  any 
honourable  or  respectable  man  in  the  country.  My  Lords, 
under  these  circumstances  I  feel  myself  most  reluctantly 
called  upon  to  say  a  few  words,  particularly  as  in  the  situa- 
tion which  I  held  at  the  period  1  alluded  to,  I  may  be  said 
to  be  more  particularly  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
documents.  My  Lords,  to  go  over  again  the  points  so  ably 
urged  by  my  noble  friends,  would  be  an  idle  and  unn^ces^ 
saTy  waste  of  your  Lordships'  time;  I  should  only  weaken, 
instead  of  strengthening,  what  they  have  advanced.  I  shall, 
therefor*,  confine  myself  to  saying  a  few  words  upon  thq 
point  immediately  in  question  ;  and  I  do  here  most  solemnly 
declare,  upon  the  honour  of  a  peer  and  the  faith  of  a  gen- 
tleman, {hear)  hear !),  that  every  word  of  what  my  noble 
friends  have  stated  is  correctly  and  exactly  true. 

The  Earl  of  Moira. — My  Lords,  1  feci  myself  placed  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  situation  by  what  has  been  said  by 
my  noble  friends.  They  have  felt  themselves  called  upon 
to  vindicate  their  characters  from  a  gross  and  unfounded 
calumny  cast  upon  them.  I  also  fed  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  most  calumni- 
ous aspersions  with  which  I  have  been  assailed  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  aware  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  the  order 
of  your  Lordships'  proceedings,  and  acting  irregularly.  I 
hope,  however,  for  your  Lordships'  indulgence,  whilst  I 
trespass  upon  your  time  for  a  few  minutes,  to  repel  the  ca- 
lumnies, connected  with  this  subject,  which  have  been 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  L 
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Ijeaped  upon  me.   itfjr  Lords,  at  has  been  imputed  (6  me  ill 
one  Dublkatiea,  that  1  pmde  several  journpyp  to  a  place 
mentiin^a,  for  the  purpose  qf  examining  \foe  jprvaqts  of  an 
individual,  and  aeejung  for  evidence.    It  dpes  so  happen 
that  1  never  ?ra>,  in  }D?  ff^le  course  of  nvy  life,  at  (bo 
place  alluded  to,  nor  in  'jt*  yieinity ;  find  vUb  mspect  to 
the  charge  qf  seeking'  for  evidence,  J  do  piost  solemnly 
decla' j& 'u'ppq  we  fafth  and  honour  of  ^  gentlemap,  that  I 
never  md'sponjapeously  seek  for  evidence,  that  1  never  wa* 
instigated,  or  induced,  or  requested  to  fh>  it-     What  I  was 
Called  to  do,  upon  a  reference  bqing  made  to  me  in  my  c*v 
pacify  fia  a  counsellor  of  an  illustrious  penpnage,  is  wholly 
a  different  Question,  but  spontaneously  I  nejrer  die)  seek  far 
evidence  relative  to  the  subject  alluded  to.    With  TOPCfft 
tb  tfte  servants  of  a  noble  Lord,  the  case  stands  thus :— That 
noble  J^>rd  repeatedly  requested  an  audience,  without  once 
slating  the  object  for  which  he  was  so  desirous  of  obtaining 
ft.    The  aqdiepce  being  at  length  granted,  that  noble  Lord 
atatea,  tfiat  certain  circumstances  had  become  matter  of  noto- 
riety amongst  the  servants  of  his  household,  and  the  subject 
of  pulSlic  clamour  throughout  jhe  neighbourhood.    Such  & 
statement  haying  been  made,  inquiry  became  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  4  reference  having  been  made  to  mr,  I  felt  It 
to  be  my  duty  to  send  for  the  servants,  in  order  to  examine 
them  touching  the  allegations  then  advanced*    The  result 
iras,  that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  were  found  to  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  nobje 
lord's  household,  and  vere  scarcely  talked  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  whole  story  was  found  to  be  unworthy 
bij  further  notice  or  investigation.    My  Lords,  in  another 
ftaterial  point  my  conduct  las  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
With  respect  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Edmeades.    Fanny 
Lloyd  having  made  a  deposition  (and  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  she  wae  a  reluctant  and  indignant  witness),  that 
{be  medical  man  who  bled  her,  had  made  a  declaration  to 
her  respecting  the  pregnancy,  it  became  essential  that  this 
kiedical  map  should  be  examined.    It  was  thought  mpre 
delicate  that  be  should  be  called  upou  to  make  bis  deposi- 
tion before  Mr.  Conant  at  my  lipase,  than  that  he  should 
be  summoned  for  that  purpose  to  the  public  office  in  Mart 
bbrough  Street.    It  was  with  thifl  view  that  I  qent  for  Dr. 

ElfU;  but  it  "being  immediately ascertained,  that  be  waa 
t  the  person  who  bled  Jfanny  149yd,  it  was  not  nepepsarjt 
aslf  him  any  further  quest^n*    0*  partner,  who  did 
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bleed  her,  wee  then  eat  for,;  qnd  here  I  wish  to  observe* 
that  the  particular  manner  which  it  has  been  stated  I  used 
towards  him,  was  not  intended,  kt  the  least  degree,  to  urge 
him  on  to  any  testimony  j  fe^ut  was  «impl  j  meant  as  a  cheek 
to  the  pertness  with  which  he  gave  his  evidence.  My 
Lords,  I  did  rfot  then  believe,  nor  do  I  now  beliete,  that  lie 
appke  the  truth  in  the  evidence  which  be  gave.  1  say,5  I  Ad 
not  oowbelieve,  because  the  impression  upon  my  mind  i4, 
that  F#any  Lloyd,  reluctant  and  indignant  witness  as  At 
wa**  would  not  have  stated  that  such  an  exptenf on  had 
passed,. if  it  had  not  been  used ;  and  because  Ms  havirtfc 
used  ihe  expression  in  the  flippant  manner,  and  in  the  wily 
stated,  accounts  at  onCe  for  all  the  clamour  and  misrepresent 
tption  m*n  this  subject  that  subsequently  took  placet  My 
Lords,.  I  shall  pfcobeMy  quit  the  country  in  a  very  abort  time, 
tpd  therefore  I  wish,  with  the  indulgence  of you*  Lerdshiptf, 
tp  advert  to  another  calumny  against  me,  although  not  fa* 
mediately  connected  with  the  other  topics  which  havebeeti 
touched  upon.  J  find  it.etoed  in  a  publication,  that*  tbb 
writer  of  this  article  knows  that  the  Eatl  of  Molra  sent 
anonymous  paragraphs  to  an  evening  paper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calumniating  the  Priopsm  of  Wales."  MylAticUL 
I  have  so.  utter  a  detestatita  of  any  thing  anonymous*  that  I 
never  Jteurted  to  it  but  once  in  my  life,  dm)  that  was  songs 
years  ago,  to  correct  a  mbrepresUtatkm  Regarding  myself, 
but  which  was  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  of  no  serious  ifri- 
port  whatever.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  charge  thus 
calumaiously  made  against  me,  of  sending  anonymous 
paragraphs  *to  a  newspaper,  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  ihe  Princess  of  Wales,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  ih 

rie  presence  of  Almighty  God,  before  whom  1  stand,  thrft 
know  of  no  seduction  that  could  tempt  rat  to  such  a  base 
and  erasable  meanness,  nor  could  any  such  conduct  baVe 
more  certainly  lest  the  favour,  abd  incurred  the  dispkafcufe, 
of  him  whom  this  writer  chooses  to  suppose  it  Hfould  havfe 
gratified.  My  Lords,  I  have  thought  it  due  to  myself  t6 
say  thus  much  in  vindication  of  my  own  character,  against 
the  meet  gross  arid  unfounded  calumnies.  In  thiar  irregular 
conversation  which  has  taken  place,  I  am  much  indebted  to 
your  Lordships  for  thiis  allowing  me  a  share  in  the  irregu- 
larity, to  enable  me  to  give  an  explanation  of  so  much  itri- 
}K>rtance  to  myself. 
.*  Adjourned, 
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PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

.    Jkfr.  WTiitbreadj  before  the  House  should  pass  to  the 
other  orders  of  the  day,  begged  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
lative to  some  parts  of  his  speech  in  the  Mouse  on  a  former 
evening.    From  what  he  had  just  heard,  it  had  been  stated 
elsewhere  (see  report  of  the  House  of  Lords),  by  a  high 
and  grave  authority,  that  what  he  read  to  the  House  on  a 
former  night,  as  a  copy  of  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  was 
.wholly  fabricated  and  false.    From  the  account  which  he 
Jiad  just  received,  it  appeared  that  the  truth  of  this  evi- 
dence was  disclaimed  by  all  the  noble  commissioners ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon. 
.But  before  he  would  declare  bis  settled  opinion  to  the  House, 
.on  that  point,  he  wished  also  to  learn  what  was  the  decla- 
ration of  the  witness  herself  (Mrs.  Lisle)  on  the  subject* 
•He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  she  considered  it  a  fabri- 
cation; and  would  not  wholly  disbelieve  it,  until  that  was 
ascertained.    He  would  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  be 
neither  sought  or  bought  this  evidence ;  and  that  it  was  not 
.sent  to  him  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself,  or  officially 
in  ber  name.    He  would,  therefore,  suspend  his  opinion, 
until  he  could  procure  further  information. 
>    Mr.  Tierney  was  sorry  for  the  course  adopted  by  his 
honourable  friend*  and  regretted  his  intention  of  postponing* 
his  declaration  till  he  should  bear  from  Mrs.  Lisle.    He 
.knew  Mts.  Lisle,   and  thought  her  a  most  honourable 
•woman.     He  was,  too,  very  intimate  with  her  connections  ; 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  his  honourable 
friend,  from  which  it  would  appear  as  if  he  wished  that  the 
after  recollections  of  Mrs.  Lisle  should  be  brought  forward 
.now,  to  bring  into  discredit  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners.   If  he  understood  his  honourable  friend,  be  would 
ask  him  whether  be  meant  to  say  that  the  noble  commis- 
sioners acted  as  if  they  meant  to  entrap  the  witness  (Mrs* 
Lisle)  ? 

Mr.  ffMtbrcad  ssi'iii)  that  be  bad  come  to  the  resolution 
.of  postponement,  on  mature  deliberation,  nor  should  he 
now  depart  from  it.  He  would  to-morrow  send  the  evi» 
dence  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  as  an 
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honourable  member's  motion  stood  for  that  night,  (Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnstone's)  would  declare  bis  further  sentiments, 
should  be  by  that  time  hear  from  Mrs.  Lisle.  But  should 
the  honourable  member  delay  or  postpone  his  motion,  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  whether  he 
had  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  as  had  been  asserted. 
If  be  was  imposed  upon,  the  gentleman  who  gave  him  this 
evidence  was  so  likewise;  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
make  the  declaration  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so 
with  troth. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  course  pursued  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wbitbread),  instead  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  justice,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  expressed,  and  as 
it  was 'natural  to  suppose  his  object  should  be,  went,  if 
countenanced,  to  overturn  one-half  of  the  judicial  proceed* 
ings  of  this  country.  Did  not  the  honourable  gentleman 
know  that  in  many  instances,  at  the  quarter-sessions  parti- 
cularly, where  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  was  in  the 
use  of  attending,  the  answers  only,  and  not  the  questions, 
were  taken  down  in  writing  ?  Was  it  not  also  a  fact,  that 
the  judges,  in  recapitulating  the  evidence  to  juries,  gave 
the  answers  only,  and  in  no  one  instance  both  questions  and 
answers  ?  Yet  what  said  the  honourable  gentleman  now  ? 
That  he  would  not  pay  respect  to  the  declaration  of  all  the 
four  noble  Lords  who  had  acted  as  commissioners  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to ;  but  that  he  would  wait  till  he  was 
satisfied  by  the  declaration  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  not  made  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  her  deposition  already  referred 
to  had' been.    The  honourable  gentleman  had  read  the 

Gper  inquestion,  not  knowing  that  it  had  come  from  Mrs. 
Ble.  The  four  noble  Lords  utterly  disclaimed  it,  and 
declared  it  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  it  did  not  appear  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  set  it  up  as  being  true.  Instead  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  being  surprised  that  the  paper  had  been  so 
long  of  being  disclaimed,  he  (Mr.  Bathurst)  thought  he 
might  rather  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an> 
imposition,  from  seeing  that  it  had  not  yet  been  authen- 
ticated in  any  shape.  It  appeared  -to  him  (Mr.  Bathurst) 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  consult  his  usual 
judgment  in  keeping  this  matter  pending,  seeing  that  the 
paper  could  never  be  authenticated,  and  that,  at  the  least,, 
if  Mrs.  Lisle  should  say  that  such  questions  had  been  put 
to  her,  it  would  only  be  the  recollection  of  the  witness 
setting  up  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers.    In  only 
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oft&bif^  rtirii,  thi  tto^o^fal?ie  member  had  said,  the  depo-l 
sHIoik  atfd  tife  t^pefr  from  which  he  had  read  the  questjoi* 
fhtf  ffflsweH,  did  io(  agtefc;  and  was  this  paper,  he  aakudy 
fo  be  tdkfctf  16  direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Mra. 
Lisi^  dtf  tdkfcn  d6wn  By  the  commissioners ;  read  oyer  bj? 
tbetn  {6'  the  wUhess ;  and.  on  due  deliberation,  authenti- 
Atetf  by  htf  si  Aafure.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
MoimftraM6  gemleman,  he  was  sorrjr  to  think,  ,ww  on*  ej£  the 
iftMt  efctraordrodry  ^nich  had  arisen  out  of  this  most  un- 
fortunate discussion-  

Jf?.  Whiibrcdd  declared,  whatever  might  be  said  on  the 
tift([e£f,  should,  riot  change  his  determination,  lie  h*d 
pfcrptifety  abstained  from  making  any  inquiry,. on  the  sub- 
i*tett  fin  he  had  heard  the  nature  of  the  attack  with  which 
Ire  bad  teen  threatened.  He  was  now  told!  that  the  paper 
Hick  a  fabrication  ;  if  so,  he  was  satisfied  it  could  jiot  he  A 
fet>fi6ati6h  of  Mr*.  LisVs  ;  bu?f  after  what  had  passed,  bo 
Aotild  wait,  before  he  admitted  that  an  imposture  had  bam 
pfatti&d  6n  him,  tin  h6  had  made  the  necessary  inquiries 
of  Blrt.  Lisle. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY'*   CHARTER.' 

Lotd  Castlireagh  moved  the  otfder  of  tAo  day  for  the 
Housfe  resolving  itself  into  a  committed  oh  tlfe  Eaai  India 
cotri  patty's  affairs ;  and  that  the  different  petitions  for  ana 
against  the  r&iefral  of  company's  exclusive  charier  be  refer- 
iW  to  the  ^idebrtm  if  tee.  •    -,.. 

The  otdei1  of  the  day  being  read,  the  House  resolved  into 
the  committee,  Mr.  Lushington  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Caslfcrcagh  then  addressed  tlie  corainjtteel  The 
ehartei1  of  the  East  India  company  Wiriff' now  about  shortly; 
to  eipfre,  it  felt  to  the  lot  of  Parliament'  to  take  into  their 
serious  consideration  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
government  to  be  provided  (ot  our  Eastern  Eraplte  iq 
future.  In  approaching  a  subjefct  of  such  extensive  mag* 
nitutle  and  difficulty,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  sjruclf 
with  the  extreme  singularity  ot  the  case;  in  which  the 
fegislatuife  of  this  country  was  called  on  to  provide  fo^  the 
government  of  a  settlement  infinitely  exceeding  the  parent 
state  in  extent  and  population.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  duty  they  had  noW  id 
discharge,  not  merely  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  bgf 
vtffh  r^tererice  to  the  moral  trust  reposed  in  them,,  in  prq* 
-Viding  trhat  was  best  for  the  happiness  of  so  large  a  body  of 
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tteir  fe!|ow-raen.    They  had  to  diichargpji  jfyfcjr  nppgfe 

effected  |n  ahjr  other  stqte.~ '  They  fjad  to  proyide  for  lip 

happiness,  comfort,  and  gpvernpierjt  of  a  body  ptm$n,  ex- 

ee&nng  three-fold  the  popjijatjon,  of  %  rarenl  sftt/e.    Jle 

had  ik>  difficulty  In  stating,  on  bis  own  mjh  W*  on  the  part 

rf  those  with  whom  fie  acted,  that  if  tlje  regulation*  ^hicll 

he  was  about  to  propose  for  the  adoption  pf  top  House,  ir 

the  form  of  fesoltitibns,  muft  riayfc  the  ndpp^ry  consequence 

of  endangering— far  more,  If  it  pust  n^ve  (be  fffept  qf 

pulling  down  the  system  by  which' 'Up  Indian  ^mpire  had 

hitherto  been  acquired  and  held  together — tjiey  ^rou^d  lepj 

themselves  called  oh  to  "hesitate  much  bpfqre  tbpy  recon}- 

mended  the  adoption  of  such  a  mgde  or  proceeding.    At 

the  same  time,  boyever,  he  must  be  allpwed  to  say  tijajt  the 

lapse  of  years  and  existing  circupVuflces  had  rendered  a 

partial  change  in  the  system  of  policy  hitherto  obserrexl 

towards  our  Indian  possessions  indispensably  requisite,  and 

tbat'tfceie  was  no  part  of  the  Empire  more  concerned  in 

adopting  that  change  than  the  Easi  India  company  itself 

The  mode  of  government  adopted'  by  tap  JJasJ  ludfy  cpfli- 

Sy  had  cerfainly  niiseA  and  preserved  ^n  empire  uaprp* 
tated'  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  an$  they  bad  jjch 
verned  the  people  under  tjieir  controul,  op   a  principle 
eminently   calculated  to  produce  th?   happiness  of  the 
governed.    He  did  not  believe  the  hi^ry  of  the  world  had 
ever  produced  its  parallel— a  system  by  wr\iph  a  ppnulptioq 
of  66  milbons  of  native  subjects  were  govefrnQc],  wpile  the 
civil  oftcers  dfthp  comparry  by  wliorp  the  gpyf  rnjaept  ^uul 
conducted  did  not  exceed  1600 ;  and  this  top  under  a.  go- 
vernment than  which  there  never  was  a  rnilper,,  nor  pne  pv 
which  the  happiness  of  the  people  Was  more  consuttpd. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  ^ as  ever  a  government  possessed 
of  servants  of  greater  ability  or  character  than  those  of  Ihq 
Bast  India  company.    He  said,  ao#  lie  said  so  viib  since- 
rity, thai  he  did  Apt  know  of  any  fa  of  public  servant^ 
whose  merits  were  so  conspicuous,  or  whose  acty  of  delin- 
quency were  so  few,  as  those  of  the  East  India  company. 
mhe  company  were,  no  doubt,  remarkable  for  their  libera-' 
litjr  towards  tl^err  servants,  j  and  from  this  ipircumsfapcfe 
joined  to  the  additional  circumstanpe  that  their  s^ryant* 
were  selected  out  of  a  particular  clas?  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  it  was  no  doubt  oyting  tfyaj  the  records  of  pp 
government  Whatever' afforded  example}  of  servants  of  spgb 
political  efficiency  as  the  E&tlnri$  comply.    Tlpf  hf 
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raid  of  the  servants  of  the  company  abroad  ;  and  he  was 
convinced  be  would  dot  do  justice  to  the  company's  servants 
at  home  if  he  did  not  extend  similar  commendation  to  them 
also.  *  It  had  been  his  lot  to  hold  a  situation  from  which  be 
was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of.  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  also  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter bf  their  servants,  than  whom,  in  his  opinion,  thajre.  were 
none  better  or  more  efficient  to  be  met  with.  Though  he 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  India  directors,  he 
must  say,  that  no  government  bad  better  servants,  and  that 
there  were  among  them  men  who  .would  do  credit  to  the 
councils  of  any  government.  These  were  generally  hia 
Lordship's  feelings  as  !to  the  system  pursued  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  as  to  the  merits  of  their  servants ;  and 
though  he  might  differ  from  the  company  and  from  their 
directors  in  many  things,  he  hoped  they  would  believe  that  he 
would  not  willingly  say  or  do  any  thing  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  unnecessarily  breaking  in  upon  a  system  oC 
which  he  approved.  If  ministers  bad  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  look  at  this  'question,  not  altogether  in  the  way 
in  which  it  occurred  to  the  company  to  view  it,  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  attributed  to  any  wish  to  innovate  or  to 
break  in  upon  their  chartered  rights.  If  ministers  were 
willingly  to  do  so,  they  would  take  on  themselves  a  great 
responsibility.  But  in  what  they  bad  now  to  propose  to 
the  House,  they  were  aware  that  they  discharged  a  duty, 
not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  They  were  called  on  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  so  as  to 
consult  the  just  rights  of  the  public  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  East  India  company,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
our  Eastern  Empire.  They  might  have  formed  an  erro- 
neous judgment  in  these  respects.  They  only  wished,  bow* 
ever, to  be  convinced  of  this  to  retract.  They  had  proceeded 
on  a  firm  conviction  that  what  he  had  now  to  propose  was 
safe  and  expedient.  They  were  open,  however,  to  convic- 
tion, and  if  convinced  they  were  wrong,  they  should  feel  it 
no  reproach  to  their  understandings  to  admit  that  they  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  plan  which  had  occurred  to 
them  was  not  that  which  was  most  consonant  to  the  into-' 
rests  of  all  parties  concerned.  He  hoped,  however,  when  he 
had  stated  the  view  he  entertained  of  the  matter,  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  such  a  proposition  as 
went  in  any  unnecessary  degree  to  break  in  upon  the  char- 
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tered  rights  of  the  company.     The  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  whether  the  House  ought  to  persevere,  in  the 
old  system  as  to  India  ;  whether  it  ought  now  to  adopt  a 
new  system  ;  or  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  pursue  a  middle 
course,  without  going  to  either  of  the  two  extremes  ?     With 
reference  to  the  first  proposition,  and  being  of  opinion  that 
the  charter,  if  to  be  renewed,  ought  not  to  be  renewed  for 
any  shorter  space  than  20  years,  his  Lordship  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  system  acted  on  for  the  last  20  ■ 
years  could  not  be  persevered  in  for  another  space  of  the . 
same  endurance,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  aj, 
home,  to  those  of  the  native  population  abroad,  or  to  the* 
general  interests  of  the  East  India  company  itself.    Itwap 
not  desirable  that  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  presen^ 
should  too  frequently  be  gone  into;  therefore,  if  to  bQ.re*' 
newed  at  all,  be  thought  the  company's  charter  should  bp 
renewed  for  90  years.     If  this  was  to  be  the  case,  then 
lie  could  see  no  principle  of  justice  or  policy  which  could 
warrant  the  House  in  tying  up  the  capital  of  one-half  of, the 
globe,  and  confining  the  exclusive  trade  to  India  to  ttye, 
company,  and  to  foreigners.    That  was  so  monstrous  a 
proposition— ope  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  nature—. 
that  no  principle  could  be  found  to  support  it.    On  what 
pretence  could  it  be  argued  that  all  British  capital  was  to 
be  excluded  from  this  trade  to  British  settlements,  except 
the  capital  of  this  company ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
company,  foreigners  only  were  to  be  allowed  a  free  trade? 
When  it  was  said  that  the  company  had  extended  the  trade 
to  India  to  the  full  amount  to  which  it  could  be  carried,  he 
could  not  help  doubting  the  assertion.     But  supposing  that 
to  be  so,  he  could  by  no  means  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
the  trade  to  India  was  to  remain  stationary  {or  the  time  for 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  that  the  charter  should 
he  renewed.     He  was  aware  that  great  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  over-speculation  at  the  first  throwing 
open  of  such  a  trade;    Good,  however,  often  came  out  pf 
evil ;  and,  though  He,  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  burst 
which  might  be  expected  at  the  first  opening  of  the  trade, 
that  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  great  country  to 
despond,  or  to  shut  out  the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  mer- 
chants.   It  was  with  commerce  as  with  war :  in  the  latter 
many  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  for  the  country,  and 
though  the  immediate  loss  was  to  be  deplored,  yet  the 
country  would  thereby  often  have  her  dearest  interests  pro* 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  M 
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rooted.    So,  it  was  with  commerce.  tThe  fiat  adventurers 
in*a  new  trade  might  go  too  fan    They  were  the  pioneers, 
however,  who  Cleared  the  way  for  others;  and  though,  at 
first,  a  loss  might  arise  from  excessive  speculation,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  new  channels  would,  in  that 
manner,  be  opened  for  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  an 
enterprising  and  persevering  people.    His  Lordship  ap* 
prehended  that  the  private  trade  had  of  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  to  which  it  had 
bfeen  subjected  by  the  East  India  company.    Within  the 
last  19  years,  it  had  risen  to  within  one-third  of  the  total  of 
the  company's  trade:  this  too,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
trade  not  carried  on  by  those  interested  in  its  extension, 
but  ntthef  through  the  medium  of  an  advene  commerce. 
It  was  impossible,  in  these  circumstances,  that  this  could 
be  an  inviting  commerce,  but  much  the  reverse.    Looking 
to  it,  even  in  its  present  state,  it  was  a  trade  much  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  company  to  carry  on  to  its  full  extent* 
He  had  long  been  of  this  opinion ;  and  that  the  trade  to 
India  being  one  which  was  capable  of  being  gradually  ex- 
tended, it  wis  quite  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  confine  it  within  the  trammels  of  a  chartered  com- 
pany.   The  only  way  of  extending  the  trade  to  its  proper 
limits  'was,  by  opening  it  to  the  public  of  this  country,  aa 
it  was  only  through  the  shipping  of  this  country  that  the 
dbject  could  be  effected.    Feeling  the  magnitude  of  the 
question,  and  the  great  length  ofstatement  into  which  he 
must  necessarily  enter,  his  Lordship  said,  he  should  at  pre* 
sent  avoid  entering  into  arguments  in  support  of  his  propo- 
sitions, reserving  to  himself  to  do  so,  on -some  future  occa- 
sion ;  his  object  to-night  being  rather  to  develop  his  wso- 
lutions  generally.    He  was  convinced,  if  the  House  were 
even  prepared  to  give  to  the  company  this  exclusive  trade* 
that  the  company  itself  should  not  wish4  iU    He  was  sure> 
though  the  com  pen  v  had  received  this  trade  as  a  boon  from 
the  Empire,  they  had  received  it  as  a  trust*  not  to  be 
treated  on  the  narrow  principles  of.comniercial  policy,  by 
which  they  might  be  induced,  rather  than  give  up  any  part 
of  it,  to  take  too  great  a  load  upon  their  own  shoulders. 
The  evil  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  capital,  he  knew  had 
^compelled  the  company  to  withdraw  from  concerns  which 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  themselves,  that 
they  might  continue  this  trade,  by  which  a  loss  rather  thaa 
a  profit  had  arisen  to  them.    f)e  begged  on  this  head  to 
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refer  to  documents  founded  on  by  the  company  themselves, 
and  which,  in  his  Lordship's  mind,  carried  their  self-con- 
demnation along  with  them.  From  these  Touchers  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  private  trade,  instead  of  yielding  them  a 
profit,  caused  an  annual  loss  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a 
million,  in  providing  tonnage  for  the  accommodation  of 

K'vate  merchants  exporting  goods  to  the  East  Indies* 
k  the  company  argued  oo,  as  affording  proof  that  the 
opening  the  trade  to  the  public  would  be  productive  of  loss 
to  the  private  merchants  This,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case;  nor  was  any  such  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  As 
matters  now  stood,  the  private  traders  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  every  regulation  which  the  company  chose  to  make,  and 
to  have  their  conduct  regulated  by  the  wilt  of  others.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  an  open 
trade.  Bat  it  was  not  on  the  private  trade  alone  that  the 
company  were  losers.  It  was  bat  justice  to  them  to  say, 
that  they  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  discharge  all  the  trusts 
committed  to  them.  But,  so  inadequate  was  their  capital 
to  carry  on  the  various  objects  to  which  their  attention 
Was  directed,  thai  they  had  been  obliged,  at  times,  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  instalments,  when  their  own  stock 
was  not  sufficient,  to  go  for  the  support  of  their  credit 
to  the  money  market  of  India,  aud  there  to  borrow 
money  at  10  and  If  per  cent,  interest.  With  regard 
to  the  other  extreme  alternative,  continued  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  the  afiairs  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  should 
<be  upheld  by  adhering  strictly  to  that  system  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  company,  or  whether  the  dis- 
solution of  that  connection  should  take  place,  he  would 
still  cherish  the  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  company  in 
general  were  so  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  Empire,  that 
noBuch  alternative  need  be  resorted  to;  and  he  trusted, 
when  the  whole  question  had  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Parliament,  there  would  not  be  found  any  individual  in- 
terest so  bound  up  in  the  present  system,  as  not  to  bend  to 
4hose  arrangements  which,  upon  the  whole,  might  be 
thought  most  desirable  in 'the  opinion  of  Parliament.  If, 
Meed,  it  had  been  thought  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  company  were  irreconcilable,  it  would  have  been 
note  manly  in  ministers  to  come  forward  and  state  so,  with 
a  view  to  propose  an  entire  change  of  system  in  all  its  parts. 
He  knew  it  had  been  urged  that  there  were  constitutional 
which  must  opemte  as  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of 
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any  other  system,  and  as  a  reason  which  would  ioduee  the 
legislature  not  to  hazardauy  change.  He  was  most  willing  to 
admit  .that  the  transfer  of  the'patronage  of  that  great  Empire, 
if  transferred  without  due  regulation  and  restriction)  would  be 
such  a  change,  and  pregnant  with  such  evil,  as  the  country 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
the;question;upon  the  admitted  principle  that  the  patronage 
must  be  so  guarded  a&  to  allay  that  constitutional  jealousy. 
Having  state*}  tfjus  much,  he  now  wished  to  draw  the  atr 
tention  of  the  committee  to  that  course,  by  the  pursuing  of 
which  he  apprehended  all  the  interests  of  the  Empire  would 
be  best  provided  for.     He  meant  such  a  modification  of 
existing  interests  as  might  be  adopted,  not  at  the  expense, 
but  with  concomitant  advantages  to  the  company  itself. 
No  one  would  maintain  that  the  affairs  connected  with  the 
British  Empire  in  India  wuld  continue  to  rest  upon  its  pre- 
sent basis ;  the  manner  of  conducting  them  must  receive 
large  modifications,  and  the  only  question  would  be  as  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  those  modifications.     And 
here  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  ;  they  might  fairly 
be  allowed  to  state  the  concessions  they  had  already  made, 
and  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  maintain,  as  he  appro* 
bended,  without  any  breach  of  faith,  that  rather  than  go 
further,  they  would  return  back  to  their  old  ground,  and 
make  their  defence  there.    But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  allowed,  in  common  candour,  that,  having  agreed,togo  a 
certain. length,  itwas.no^iincumbent  upon  them  to  show  to 
Parliament,  in  a  decisive  apd  satisfactory  manner,  that  the 
difference  between  their  views  and  those  entertained  by 
ministers  was  a  substantial  aqd  sufficient  reason  why  tbey 
should  refuse  to,  charge  themselves  any  longer  with  the 
.government   of  affairs  in  India.      He  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  nature  of  the  propositions  he  intended  U> 
submit  to  the  committee,  and  be  believed  the  most  con- 
cise method  he  could  pursue  would  be,  as  he  went  aioog, 
to  open  the  propositions  with  which  he  meant  to  conclude; 
and  in  doing  so,  to  advert*  to  such  pleading   objections 
to  the  regulations  as  might  be  anticipated.     The   first 
resolution  wonld  be,  in  its  general  character,  declaratory  qf 
the  principle,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  East  India 
company,  as  by  law  established,  should  continue  in  full 
force,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  modified  by  the  resolur 
tions  .subsequently  to  be  moved ;  the  course  of  legislation, 
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therefore,  Intended  to  be  proposed,  was  the  recognition  of 
such  a.  system  for  SO  years,  subject,  to  such  other  modi-* 
fications  as  the  bill  when  brought  in  would  provide.    The 
two  next  resolutions  would  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
East  India  company's  trade,  and  the  opinions  of  two  large 
classes  of  individuals,  viz.  those  who  concurred  with  govern- 
ment that  the  trade  with  India  should  be  thrown  open, 
except  that  with  China,  which  should  be  secured  to  the 
company,  and  those  who  agreed  upon  the  former  question, 
buttffep  contended  that  the  China  trade  should  equally  be 
free.    .With  a  view  to  give  both  these  questions  a  full  and 
separate  discussion,  he  had  framed  tvty  distinct  resolutions, 
one  oi  jrlpch  (the  second  in  the  series)  went  to  declare  that 
the  restraint  upon  the  China  trade,  as  now  bylaw  esta- 
blished* should  still  exist ;  in  fatt,  that  the  East  India  com-* 
pany  should  beseemed  in  their  monopoly  of  that  trade*.  As 
that  wasjsne  of  the  great  branches  of  discussion  which  would 
on  a  fuioje  day  occupy  their  attention,  he  would  not  go 
into  the  argument  on  the  present  occasion;  but  he  would 
merely  say,  that,  under  the  existing  system  of  that  trade,  all 
its  purposes  were  so  well  accomplished,  in  reference  to  the 
Empire  at  large,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  hazard  any 
change,  *  without  strong  and  urgent  necessity.    He  had  no 
indisposition,  however,  to  admit,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
discussion,  that  the  main  consideration  which  influenced 
Jam  in  forming  that  opinion  was,  not  that  Che  trade  could 
not  exist  under  any  other  regulations,  but  jthat,  on  public 
grounds,  it  should  be  continued  to  the  jcotapady,  not  merely 
as  a  separate  commercial  body,  and  as-being  thus  interested 
in  its  monopoly,  but  as. contributing,  by  the  possession  of 
that  exclusive  trade,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Empire  at  large. 
The  second  branch  of  the  question  Was  one  that  induced  the 
great  point  of  controversy,  as  it  went  to  declare  under  what 
regulations  the  trade  to  India  was  hereafter  to  be  carried  on; 
and  in  the  resolution  upon  that  head,  nothing  with  regard 
to  territory  was  excepted  but  China,  nor  a*y  Indian  article 
excepted  but  tea*    fu  every  other  respect  the  trade  was  to 
be  declared  free  and  open.    The  first  regulation,  affecting 
this  head  of  the  question,  would,  be,  that  the  trade  should  be 
carried  on  by  British  subjects,  in  ships  whose  registered  ton> 
.nage  should  not  be  less  than  350  tons,  which  would  amount 
actually  to  400  tons.    The  next  limitation  was,  that  the 
export  commerce  would  be  open  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
Empire,  but  that  the  homeward  commerce,  instead  of  being 
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confined  to  the  port  of  London,  should  be  open  to  certain 
otit-pprti,  under  such  guards  and  restrictions  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  and  to  those  only  that  may  be  found  pro- 
Tided  with  such  warehouses  and  docks  as  would  be  an 
adequate  security  against  smuggling.  He  "had  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  named  these  ouUports,  because  be  thought 
9  survey  should  be  instituted,  and  upon  that  survey  the 
privilege  of  importing  from  India  might  be  conferred 
upon  those  potts  that  should  be  reported  fit  and  safe 
places,  with  a  Tiew  to  securing  the  revenue  of  the  country 
from  injury.  The  next  arrangement,  and  the  only  exception 
to  the  general  principle  that  all  articles  might  be  imported, 
related  to  piece  goods,  which  would  be  excepted,  as  it  was 
well  known  to  those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  there  was  no  class  of  goods  en  difficult  to  Value 
M  piece  goods,  except  by  that  species  of  auction  which'  was 
tdopted  by  the  company.  Them  was,  also,  another  reason 
fax  introducing  this  exception,  which  arffapted  the  home 
manufacturer ;  for,  if  these  India  piece  goods  used  to  find 
their  way  into  the  market  at  low  prices;  they  wtrald  come 
injuriously  into  competition  with  the  British  manufactures  ; 
and  therefore  ft  was  a  matter  of  policy  to  except  them, 
when  imported  for  home  consumption,  leaving,  however* 
the  osst-Jports  in  possession  of  the  former,  to  knport  them 
When  imported  only  for  le-expertation.  The  fiwt  great 
question  that  those  regulations  suggested,  was  that  of  anrag*- 
glkigV  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  revenue. 
These  wane  the  chief  g*outids<t,upon  which  the  "Bast  India 
company  aigtied  far  a  senewal  of  their  charter;  and  ff 
government  could  have  peituaded  itself  that  the  faut  etf  the 
company  ofon  that  bead  were  founded,  it  might  harp 
altesed  much  the  complexion  of  the  whole  measure.  But 
he  wished  to  call  their  attention  to  one  or  two  points.  Piral, 
as  to  a  question  of  revenue.  The  whole  revenue  derived 
from  the  East  India  tMde  was  somewhat  about  three  mil- 
lions, four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds*.  *«d  *N-e 
millions  out  of  that  arose  from  thedutfes  on  tea ;  so  that  the 
whole  oration  of  revenue  amounted  to  about  3  or 
400,0001. ;  and  the  whole  battle  was  about  the  tea  trade. 
The  company  might  he  sure,  however,  thut*H  the  energien 
of  the  state  and  of  Parliament  would  be  uppKefl  to  pre- 
vent,  by  adequate  ^regulations,  the  teas  of  China  from  being 
fraudulently  introduced  into  this  country.  He  would  now 
examine  their  feats  upon  tbeemuggtmg  of  this  article ;  need 
he  would  not  disguise  the  fact  that,  from  the  nature  of  tea. 
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lying  in  a  email  map*,  and  the  high  duties  npoto  ft 
forming  ao  object  of  cupidity*  there  ware  meay  difficulties ! 
io  preventing  ite  being  sfcouggled«     He  was  billing  to 
admit  also*  that  by  opening  the  trade,  aad  admitting  a  free 
intercourse  to  all  the  numerous  islands  and  ooaata  of  Indie, 
it  moat  be  presumed,  that  great  facilities  io  finding  tha 
article  of  tea*  aad  lading  vestas  with  it,  would  be  created  \ 
but  though  that  danger   wa*   tertninly  incident  to  tha 
measure  under  contemplation,  jet  it  %did  not  arias  merely 
aad  solely  from  it,  and  if  he  could  show  that  tha  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  rariou*  parts  where  tea  may  be  found 
aad  become  part  of  oar  assorted  cargo,  even  now  p**» 
tented  such  facilities,  ao  very  great  additional  danger  need 
ha  apprehended  from  opening  the  trade  of  India  to  the 
adjects  of  Great  Britain.    He  believed  that  op  to  the 
period  when  the  war  took  place  between  this  country  and 
America)  there  wa*  no  difficulty  in  Teasels  procuring  a 
Itding  of  tea  from  thence,  wbaterer  difficulty  there  might 
afterward*  be  io  smuggling  it  into  thi*  country ;  and  in  time 
of  peaoct  what  difficulty  was  there  m  obtaining  sueb  cargoes 
from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  indeed  from  say 
country  that  traded  with  India  ?     It  became*  thumfote* 
only  a  matter  of  consideration  for  indtrtduato,  whether  they 
chose  to  incur  the  risks  of  caming'oto  such  an  illicit  oom» 
aeree  or  not    It  was  known  that  those  attempts  had  been 
successfully  made,  though  they  sometimes  failed ;  but  the 
aaaonntof  peiztires  did  not  indicate  that  it  was  carried  on  t* 
any  alarming  extent  at  present.    It  was  a  prevailing  opl* 
many  also  founded  upon  accttcate  observation,  that  them 
were  no  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  wdi 
calculated  teencoonage  tnragglaug  as  those  where  the  East 
India  company  saw  no  danger  at  ail;  be  meant  up  the 
Channel,  round  the  Foeeleod,  and  up  to  Blackwatt ;  and 
therefore  he  really  ceuld  not  see  nay  great  additional  danger 
to  he  apprehended  on  that  head,  from  opening  the  trade  4o 
India      Of  ooowe,  every  legislate  measure  that  could 
operate  as  a  pteveattve  would  be  adopted,  making  it  highly 
p*ial»  and  incurring  confiscation  of  the  vowel,  with  other 
punishments.    The  aext  question  was  the  mode  of  taking 
the  duties.     Thb  jaws  at  first  thought  to  be  a.  serious 
difficulty,  alfieetingtifte  rerame  of  the  country,  if  the  goods 
weee  not  brought  to  the  East  India  company's  cute*, 


tbc<k*tfes  taken  upon  them  in  that  manner.    But,  upon 
ifieeamiag  the  book  of  rates,  it  was  found  that,  erf  the  on* 
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rated  articles,  a  considerable  number  mfeht'be  transferred  to 
tbe  rated  duties/  It  appeared,  also,  that  almost  all  tbe 
articles  which  were  charged  with  ad  valorem  duties,  were 
small  in  number,  and  small  in  value,  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  those  duties  levied  upon  ad  valorem  articles  did ' 
not  exceed  40,000/.  a  year ;  so  that  in  changing  that  to  a 
duty  upon  the  declared  value  by  the  importer,  it  was 
thought  both  by  the  board  of  excise  and  board  of  customs, 
the  country  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  loss  of  more  than 
five  per  cent,  which  upon  40,000/.  a  year  was  no  great  loss 
to  the  revenue.  The  other  branch,  and  the  most  important 
one,  was  the  rated  duties ;  but  almost  all  the  great  and  bulky 
articles,  such  as  cottons,  sugars,  and  he  believed  indigo, 
were  imported  upon  rated  duties.  The  next  topic  which 
be  should  advert  to,  not  argue,  was  the  objection  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  would  lead  to  an  indiscriminate  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  which  might  in  the  end  endanger 
the  whole  system,  and  the  whole  of  our  power  in  India. 
But  in  this  apprehension  he  thought  the  India  company 
themselves  could  not  be  very  much  in  earnest,  as  they  bad 
admitted  of  that  middle  course,  which  allowed  the  carrying 
out  manufactures  to  India  indiscriminately  from  the  out* 

Erts,  only  contending  that  the  imports  from  India  should 
brought  to  the  port  of  London.  As  to  the  idea  of  colo- 
nization there,  it  seemed  quite  chimerical,  as  the  price  of 
labour  was  so  low  as  to  leave  no  inducement  to  the  hard- 
working classes  of  the  community  to  go  out  there ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  higher  classes,  who  had  objects  of  preferment 
ana  power  in  view,  it  was  well  known  that  no  person  could 
acquire  any  property  in  the  country,  that  was  not  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  soil,  and  independent  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  thus  argued  on  general  principles,  he  did 
not  mean  to  place  an  implicit  reliance  on  them,  unbacked 
by  the  authority  of  an  efficient  and  vigilant  government. 
Now,  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the  India  company  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  authority  to  expel  every  indivi- 
dual whose  conduct  or  intentions  they  might  find  or  suspect 
to  be  dangerous.  With  this  restriction  and  controul  be 
felt  no  apprehension  on  the  subject  of  colonization ;  nor 
did  he  think  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country  so 
obnoxious  that  they  alone  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from 
our  Empire  in  India,  while  not  only  the  Americans,  but 
numberless  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  wer£  allowed  free  and 
unrestrained  access  to  that  country,  and  while  it  was  found 
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thai  ibis  intercourse  was  productive  of  no  ill  effects.  Be- 
sides, the  intercourse  with  India  was  at  this  moment  as 
open  as  it  was  ever  likely  to  be.  In  reality,  any  adventurer 
who  was  so  disposed  might  go  to  India,  by  first  going  t6 
the  ports  of  the  continent*  The  difficulty  was  not  for  any 
one  to  get  to  India,  but  the  question  which  every  rational 
pian  asked  himself,  hefore  he  set  out,  was,  what  would  be 
bis  lot  when  he  got  there?  It  was  this  consideration,  and 
this  alone,  which  kept  our  intercourse  with  India  within 
doe  bounds ;  and  though  this  intercourse  would  no  doubt 
be  extended  with  the  extent  of  oar  commerce,  yet  he  did 
pot  believe  it  would  ever  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excess. 
For  bis  own  part,  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantages  of  the  moral  habits  of  our  countrymen,  that  our 
communication  with  the  natives  of  India  should  be  as  much 
narrowed  as  possible.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  considerable 
advantage  to  the  East  India  company  to  have  their  remit- 
tances in  their  own  hands,  and  that  any  other  mode  of 
traosacting  this  part  of  their  financial  concerns  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  liable  to  various  objections.  Yet  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  nature  of  the  company's  govern- 
ment was  so  different  from  all  others,  that  they  could  not 
transact  their  remittances  by  any  bands  but  their  own.  If 
the  government  of  this  country,  for  instance,  had  a  subsidy 
to  make  to  any  of  our  allies,  it  was  not  surely  necessary 
that  they  should  turn  merchants  in  order  to  effect  it.  In 
whatever  hands  the  commerce  was  placed,  through  what- 
ever channels  k  flowed,  the  remittances  might  always  be 
made  through  the  commerce.  In  viewing  the  subject  in 
another  light,  as  a  question  of  profit,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  company  were  commercially  interested  in  retaining  the 
exclusi*;  possession  of  the  India  tmde.  If  this  part  of  the 
Uade  had  been  entirely  in  other  hands  for  the  last  SO  years, 
without  injuring  their  general  and  political  prosperity,  their 
attain,  as  a  trading  company,  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  stage  dmn  they  are  at  present.  In  the  reports  given 
in  by  die  court  of  directors  themselves,  it  appeared,  that  the 
excess  of  tbejr  profits  oa  the  whole  of  their  trade  above 
their  expenses,  was  six  millions,  within  the  period  above 
mentioned.  Their  profits  on  the  India  trade  were 
HzUOQfiQOL;  while  those  on  the  China  trade  were 
X&ybQQfiQQl.  So  thai  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
China  trade  was  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  2,  or  9  to  I. 
put  we  were  ajso  to  consider  what  were  the  capitals  em* 
Vol.  II.-I8I2.13.  N 
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ployed  in  these  different  trades.     Now  though  the  India 
trade  was  so  infinitely  less  profitable  than  the  other,  there 
was  more  capital  embarked  in  it.    if  then  you  charge  the 
dividends  and  the  interest  of  bonds  equally  on  each,  there 
.will  be  the  half  of  about  15  millions  to  be  set  against  the 
profits  of  the  India  trade;  that  is,  seven  millions  and  a  half 
against  little  more  than  two  millions^  leaving  a  balance  of 
nearly  four  millions. and  a  half  against  the  India  trade. 
Such  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
company  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  trade.  On  the 
whole,  and  managed  as  it  was  by  the  company,  it  had 
clearly  been  a  losing  concern ;  and  to  it  had  be6n  sacrificed  a 
.great  part  of  the  advantages  which  were  derived  from  the 
China  trade.   Such  was  the  account  of  this  trade  for  the  last 
£0  years;   and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  would 
surely  appty  much  more  strongly  to  the  next  SO  years, 
unless  it  was  maintained  that  the  trade  itself  could  make  no 
further  advances.    If  it  were  not  in  its  own  nature  sta- 
tionary, a  period  must  necessarily  arise  in  its  progress,  in 
which  the  company's  government  would  want  capital, 
would  want  means  and  authority  to  carry  it  on.     Fortunate 
as  the  establishment  of  the  company  in  its  present  form  had 
been,  prosperous  as  it  had  been  in  its  growth  and  enlarge- 
ment, yet  there  was  a  limit  which  it  could  not  be  allowed  to 
to  exceed,  without  becoming  unwieldy  and  unmanageable, 
subversive  of  itself,  and  detrimental  to  the  country.     If 
suffered  to  go  on,  it  would  grow  up  to  a  height  in  which 
lhe  magnitude  and  complexity  of  interests  contained  in  it, 
could  no  longer  be  controuled  by  the  court  of  directors, 
able  and  upright  as  they  were:  it  would  resemble  a  body 
without  a  head.    The  interest  of  the  various  proprietors 
and  private  tradesmen  in  this  great  city  overawed  And  con- 
{routed  the  directors ;  they  could  not  discharge  their  duty 
to  themselves  or  to  the  country.    It  was  indeed  from  the 
conflict  and  strength  of  men's  personal  interests  that  the  har- 
mony and  good  order  of  the  whole  resulted ;  but  it  was  also 
pecessary  that  these  interests  should  be  under  the  controul 
and  guidance  of  some  higher  authority,  of  more  enlarged 
find  geperal  principles  of  action.    The  noble  Lord  then  said 
that  into  whatever  hands  the  conduct  of  the  company's 
affairs  phould  fall,  no  good  could  be  done  without  ah  effi- 
cient principle  of  economy  and  retrenchment  of  expense- 
pi)  this  head  it  was  satisfactory  to  him  to  be  able  to  state, 
{hat  since  tlie   jjafe  of  the  papers  which  were  laid  014 
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their  table,  the  results  of  farther  investigations  into  the 
company's  affairs  were  highly  favourable.     For  the  year  - 
1811-12,   the  surplus  profits  had  been  originally  stated  at 
only  300,000/.     It  now  appeared  that  there  was  in  feet  a 
surplus  of  1,500,000/. ;   and  though  the'  surplus  for  1812- 
13  had  only  been  positively  stated  at  5  or  600,000/.  it  was 
expected  to  exceed  a  million.    He  would  only  offer  one 
word  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  company's  mode  of 
keeping  their  accounts.  He  thought  it  extremely  desirable, 
that  in  future  the  territorial  and  commercial  accounts  should 
be  kept  more  distinct,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  with  a' 
single  glance  of  the  eye  to  ascertain  their  relative  amount. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  on  what  footing  ships  built  in 
India  should  be  considered  ?  he  wished  them  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  vessels,  namely,  that  they  should 
be  manned,  according  to  the  navigation  act,  with  two-thirds 
British  sailors,  but  with  the  provision  that  this  should  ex- 
tend only,  to  times  of  peace.  The  Indian  vessels  would  thus 
afford  a  nursery  for  British  seamen,*  who  might  be  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  the  more  effectual  service   of  their 
country  in  time  of  war,  by  then  allowing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  Lascars  to  navigate  our  vessels.     He  should  also 
wish  some  provision  to  be  made,  by  which  all  persons 
bringing  the  natives  of  India  from   tlieir  own  country 
should  oe  bound  to  take  proper  care  of  them,  and  carry 
tbem  safely  back.     Another  regulation  which  he  should 
propose,  as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  company, 
was  to  enable  them  to  grant  pensions  to  their  civil  and 
military  servants,  which  they  were  not  at  present  authorised 
to  do,  except  to  a  small  amount.  By  a  singular  incongruity 
in  the  statutory  enactments  which  regulated  the  proceedings 
of  this  great  body,  while  they  were  enabled  to  grant  sums 
of  money  to  anf  amount,  they  were  not  allowed  to  grant  a 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum.    This,  therefore,  would  form 
the  subject  of  another  resolution. — The  more  he  looked  at 
this  question,  as  to  its  general  effects,  and  its  particular 
details,  he  was  persuaded,  that  while  the  government  of  the 
continent  of  India  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
for  from  weakening  those  hands,  it  was,  if  that  could  by  any 
means  be  effected,  desirable  to  strengthen  them.    This  led 
him  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—the command  of  the  native  army  of  India.      For* 
marly  the  leaning  of  his  opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  separate  the  command  of  this  army  from  the 
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company  and  give  it  to  tbe  crown.    This  opinion  arose 
probably  from  the  weight  which  the  sentiment*  of  an  illu*- 
trkras  connection  of  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  with  him 
(Lord  Casllereagh).    That  noble  Marquis  had  afterwards, 
however,  been  satisfied  with  softie  arrangements  on  the  Mb* 
ject,  without  so  great  an  alteration.    There  were  great  au- 
thorities on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  it  seemed  at  first 
sight  an  objection  to  the  present  state  ef  this  species  of 
force,  that  so  large  a  military  body  should  be  in  other 
bonds  than  those  of  tbe  sovereign.     But,  after  a  maturfe 
consideration,  of  the  question,  h is  < Lord  Ca&leraagh's)  col* 
leagues  and  himself  were  of  opinion,  thai  to  separate  the 
command  of  the  army  from  the  civil  administration  of  India 
would  be  to  sap,  tbe  authority  of  that  government.    Tto 
army,  if  transferred  to  the  crown,  must  remain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  local  forces  formed  on  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  semority9  without  reference  to  tbe  rest  of  the  mJUtarfr 
force  of  the  Empire.    At,  therefore,  no  material  alteration 
could  be  made  in  this  body,  if  titoariferred  to  tbe  crown*  it 
woald  be  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  tbe  tntemts  of  die  com- 
pany to  take  this  foroe  oat  of  the  Controul  of  lbs  local  sow- 
reign  ;  and  so  long  as  the  company  detained  tbe  government 
of  India,  it  woald  be  an  anomaly  to  take  from  them  the 
power  of  the  sword,  while  they  wete  permitted  to  boM  4be 
jtower  of  the  law.    There  was  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject nearly  connected  with  tbis>  and  which  would  form  tbfe 
subject  of  a  resolution,  on  which  be  apprehended  no  difib* 
rence  of  opinion.    King's  troops  were  sent  to  India,  tout  in 
very  uncertain  numbers  %  and  it  must  be  obviot*,  that  in- 
convenience must  arise  from  this  uncertainty,  particularly 
as  to  the  finances  of  the  company.    There  were  times  at 
which  it  had  been  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  force  in 
India  sufficient  to  meet  tbe  attacks  ef  Fn^poe,  when  that 
power  was  making  rapid  strides  towards   universal  so* 
vereignty .    But  whenever  the  defence  of  India  became  *e» 
cessarv  for  tbe  interests  of  the  whole  Empire,  it  was  unjust 
that  the  company  alone  should  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
it.  What  he  should  propose  on  this  subject,  therefore,  was, 
that 'there  should  be  a  stated,  number  of  troops,  to  form,  as 
it  were,  the  garrison  of  India,  and  that  any  additional  troops 
which  it  might  at  my  time  be  necessary  An  send  there* 
should  be  paid  by  this  country.    It  was  his  wish  that  the 
company  should  be  upheld  in  India,  and  that  .all  the  ads  of 
goverpreot  should  bear  'their  name ;  bat  there  wore  cases  of 
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jsaet  importance  1o  this  oouaAry,  is  which  it  was  desfaaMe 
that  the  company  should  nouw,  add  in  which  they  were 
wilting  to  receive,  the  advice  of  government.    Thf  only  re- 
filiation  which  so  hie  resolutions  be  should  bare  to  propose, 
id  addition  to  the  existing  ooes,  mi  as  to  the  difctent  ap- 
point«icsris  to  the  preskkacirs.    The  crown  has  at  present 
the  rirtnal  power  of  appointment,  by  its  power  or  recal. 
Whether  of  no,  this  power  was  origtaaMy  designed  to 
apply  to  oases  of  misbehaviour  oaf y,  it  was  now  applied  to 
the  esolent  which  he  had  stated,  and  was  a  most  frmdkms 
way  of  caerctsing  the  power  of  disapproval  of  appointments. 
Thetsaolniien  which  beshaakl  propose  on  thfe  subject,  would 
leaas  ike  appnintmrat  of  the  members  of  the  presidencies 
in  the  hands  of  the  directory  tat  would  render  neoettary  the 
approbation  of  the  caswn,  aider  his  Majesty's  sign-manual. 
Another  scaolotkm  which  bt  abookl  paapase  would  be  on 
the  edsyefct  of  rdigioa— he  was  aware,  that  ft  was  unwise  to 
eatroabh  on  the  subject  of  religion  generally,  and  that  this, 
Under  the  okcnmstaaflss  of  war  government  in  India,  was  a 
mast  Plicate  qtustion*  (/fear !)    But  there  was  one  itgula* 
um  on  tbe  subject,  neoenary  even  for  tbe  sake  of  decency. 
Ibeaempeny,  eufcrnsted  with  tbe  supreme  government  ht 
this  as  io  other  nutters,  had  permitted  the  free  exercise  of 
seligien  at  their  settlements ;  but  there  was  no  soft  of  refit* 
gkxw  oootmwlf  and  the  members  of  the  Cfaurdh  of  England 
ootftt  not  receive  the  benefit  of  those  parts  of  their  religion 
1*  which  the  Episcopalian  functions  wore  necessary  ;  for 
£sampta,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation.     He  hoped  the 
flooae'did  not  suppose  that  be  was  coming  o»t  with  a  great 
aoofesiastical  establishment,  for  it  could  otrty  amount  to  one 
bishop  and  three  arcfadeaenns,  to  superintend  the  chaplains 
of  the  different  settlements.     The  company,    he  hoped; 
would  not  think  it  an  encroachment  on  their  rights,  that 
while  British  subjects  were  gomned  in  India  by  British  law, 
ihey  ebould  be  permitted  toeaercise  their  national  religion. 
These  were  two  considerations  of  importance,  one  of  a 
.general,  the  other  of  a  commercial  nature,  on  which  it 
•might not,  -however,  be  necessary  to  propose  any  resolutions. 
Jit  waa  desirable,  whatever  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  at 
this  time  might  be,  to  takeicare  that  no  impediment  should 
-binder  the  judgment  of  Parliament  from  adopting  in  future 
aach  angulations  as  it  might  from  time  to  time  think  expe- 
dient.   The  principle  on  which  the  trade  with  India  was 
at  pscsent  regulate^  was  on  the  principle  that  it  should  be 
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carried  on  between  that  country  and  this ;  and  it  was  a  wise 
policy  to  endeavour  to  procure  to  this  country  the  inter* 
mediate  profits  which  resulted  from  the  carrying  trade 
between  our  Eastern  possessions  and  foreign  nations.  But 
a  time  might  arrive,  when  the  foreign  traders,  who  would 
trade  directly  between  the  East  and  foreign  nations,  might 
only  be  to  be  met  by  British  merchants,  by  a  similar  direct 
commerce,  such  as  was  permitted  by  the  act  of  navigation 
in  other  branches  of  trade.  At  this  time,  when  America 
and  the  other  nations,  which  engaged  formerly  in  the  car- 
rying trade,  were  crippled,  or  unable  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  embark  in  it,  it  was  not  wise  to  alter  our  present 
system  of  policy ;  but  when  the  stream  turned  another  way, 
and  it  was  only  by  conforming  ourselves  to  a  direct  trade 
with  foreign  states,  that  we  could  compete  with  foreigners, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  conform  to  it,  and  this  not  for  the 

Surpose  of  getting  all  the  trade  of  the  world  into  our  own 
ands  (hear  !),  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
there  was  commerce  enough  for  all  nations  of  the  earth,  if 
they  would  engage  in  it  in  amity ;  but  because  be  was  un- 
willing to  travel  in  a  course  so  opposite  to  the  natural  course 
of  things,  as  to  force  British  capital  out  of  a  line  of  com- 
merce so  peculiarly  British,  (hear,  hear  I)  Having  gone 
through  all  the  heads  of  the  measures  he  had  to  propose, 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  he  was  sensible  that  he 
bad  left  much  unsaid ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  not  receive  any  of  his  propositions  the  more  un- 
favourably on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  state- 
ments with  which  they  had  been  ushered  in.  He  hoped  the 
committee  would  suffer  the  resolutions  to  be  read  pro  forma, 
and  to  be  printed,  and  the  consideration  fixed  for  a  day  as 
near  the  present  as  was  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
question ;  and  of  the  greatest  importance  it  certainly  was, 
whether  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce,  or  the  numbers  of 
the  population  affected,  were  considered.  As  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  not  volunteered  to  bring  this  subject  forward, 
but  had  been  bound  in  duty  to  propound  these  arrange* 
ments,  be  hoped  the  House  would  receive  their  propositions 
with  the  greater  indulgence.  Though  there  were  conflict- 
ing interests  in  the  country,  yet  these  interests  had  so  many 
points  of  union,  and  so  few  of  difference,  he  hoped  thaVby 
some  sacrifices  of  interest,  and  what  were  still  greater  sacro 
fices,  by  those  of  feeling,  he  hoped  the  British  Parliament, 
which  had  raised  the  Empire  to  its  present  pitch  of  prosperity, 
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would  not  be  found  insufficient  to  surmount  thir  difficulty, 
in  the  overcoming  of  T^hich  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
Eppire  in  so  high  a  degree  depended.  (Aenr,  hear J)  Lord 
C.  then  handed  his  resolutions  to  the  chairman,  which  were 
accordingly  severally  read.  The  resolutions  provided, .  1.- 
That  all  the  present  immunities  of  the  company,  and  the 
regulations  respecting  the  same,  should  continue,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided.  9.  That  the  China  trade  should  con- 
tinue under  its  present  restrictions,  p.  That  it  should  be 
lawful  for  any  British  subject  to  export  to  any  other  part 
included  in  the  company's  charter  from  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  4.  Also  to  import  thence  to  any  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  5.  Provided  the  warehouses  at  the 
said  ports  should  be  deemed  safe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
revenue.  6.  And  that  this  be  notified  by  an  order  in 
council.  7.  Provided  the  vessel  in  which  goods  be  im- 
ported or  exported  be  of  a  burthen  not  less  than  350  tons. 
6.  And  that  on  approaching  port,  the  vessel  notify  its  arrival 
by  a  manifest.  9.  Regulations  as  to  importation  and  sale  of 
silk  and  hair  goods.  10.  As  to  the  order  of  the  application 
of  the  revenues  of  the  company :— 1.  To  the  payment  of  the 
the  troops  and  support  of  the  forts.  2.  To  liquidate  debts 
on  bilk  of  exchange.  3.  Other  debts  except  bond  debts. 
4.  To  pay  a  dividend  of  tea  per  cent,  and  a  contingent 
half  per  cent.  5.  To  liquidate  the  bond  debts  until  they 
amount  only  to  3,000,000/.  6.  The  surplus  profit  to  be 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  five-sixths  to  government  and  onej 
sixth  to  the  company,  with  a  provision  for  repaying  the 
capital  stock. — 11.  Regulations  respecting  theemployinent 
of  India  shipping.  12.  Provisions  for  the  support  and 
return  of  the  Lascars  brought  to  England  in  private  vessels* 
IS.  Provision  to  enable  the  company  to  grant  pensions  and 
gratuities.  14.  Provision  for  tne  appointment  to  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies,  and  to  render  necessary  the  approbation 
of  the  crown.  15.  Appointment  of  a  bishop  and  three 
arch-deacons,  to  be  paicf  by  the  company. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  praising  the  civil  servants  of  the  company  in 
India,  and  the  directors  at  home,  while  he  wished  to  make 
an  entire  chafige  in  their  government.  In  his  (Mr.  R. 
Thornton's)  responsible  situation,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  protest  thus  early  against  the  present  propositions,  which 
involved  the  interest  of  60  millions  in  India  and  15  millions 
in  this  country.    They  went  to  overturn  a  system  sup- 
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ported  for  160  year*  by  hostile  administrations,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  16  acts  of  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord 
bad  treated  the  matter  too  much  as  a  commercial  question ; 
but  he  would  find  that  when  the  political  machine  o£  the 
company  was  destroyed,  it  was  not  to  be  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  government  of  India  had  long  been  carried 
on  through  the  hands  of  the  company,  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  the  inhabitants  of  India  would  relish  the  sove- 
reigns of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  or  the 
council  of  Cork.  These  men  were  U>  be  admitted  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  that  field  which  bad  been  gained  by  the  toil  of 
the  company*  The  noble  Lord  had  called  his  measure  A 
modification,  he  (Mr.  T.)  wished  it  was  a  modification. 
If  there  were  any  difficulties  ia  the  way  of  tbe,pri  vate  trader, 
be  would  say— remove  tiera,  but  do  not  overturn  the  com- 
pany altogether.  The  company's  trade  was  a  monopoly, 
out  of  the  most  restricted  kind,  and  he  quoted  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Fox,  so  often  alluded  to,  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  without  monopoly  the  trade 
with  India  could  not  be  carried  on.  Spine  of  the  petitions, 
continued  the  honourable  member,  weite  from  places  which 
could  derive  no  possible  benefit  from  the  extension  of  the 
India  trade.  There  was  one  from  a  district  of  Scotland 
which  could  expprt  nothing  but  homed  cattle.  He  wished 
lhe  petitioners  had  addressed  themselves,  in  their  petition*, 
mope  to  the  head,  and  less  to  the  passions.  The  petition  of 
the  Kidderminster  manufacturers  complain  of  having  suf- 
fered by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  pray,  that  if  peace  be 
%not  restored,  that  at  least  tire  nuisance  of  the  East  India 
copnpany  should  be  abolished.  In  the  pamphlet*  and  pub- 
lications which  he  had  seen  on  the  subject,  it  was  astonisbr 
fag  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  country 
was  attempted  to  be  worked  on.  It  was  said,  would  JJaajr 
allow  foreigners  to  run  away  with  the  trade  i  He  should  be 
sorry  that  this  should  be  the  case :  but  it  was  very  haad  to 
the  East  India  company,  that  because  the  Americans  has} 
faten  so  mach  favoured  in  a  treaty  in  which  the  East  India 
company's  interests  were  litUe  consulted}  the  £asjt  India 
company  should  now  be  sacrificed  on  that  accomC 
America  carried  on  trade  ia  her  neutral  diameter ;  aad 
when  the  porta  of  other  countries  were  shut  to  v*>  it  was 
not  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  thattiade:  but  America  bad  not 
expected  any  of  our  mannJhctara  to  India;  md  the  e*> 
funple  of  4iat  jcofluury  could  not  J*e  adduced  jw  *  {goof,  that 
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tbe  exports  from  (his  country  to  India  could  admit  of  any 
considerable  Increase.  If  was  in  fact  impossible  for  the 
natives  of  India  to  be  the  consumers  of  our  manufactures, 
flow  could  one  of  their  people,  whose  annual  income 
amounted  only  to  between  3/.  and.  4/.  afford  to  purchase 
any  of  the  costly  manufactures  of  this  country  ?— With 
respect  to  colonization,  he  would  affirm,  that  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  who  might  drive  the  trade  to  India,  would,  if  they 
met  with  a  diBappointment,'endeavour  to  get  into  the  vortex 
of  the  Indian  courts.  What  remuneration  were  the  gentle- 
men of  the  out- ports  prepared  to  give  to  the  company,  for 
the  cruel  sacrifices  to  which  they  wished  to  subject  the 
company  ?  Before  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  of 
France,  the  universal  cry  in  that  country  was  "  liberty  and 
trade,"  and  now  their  ports  were  completely  shut  to  trade* 
That  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  them,  how  they  listen  to  idle 
damour.  He  thought,  that  if  it  was  possible,  without 
being  intolerant  and  without  risking  tne  peace*  of  the 
country,  to  introduce  a  purer  religion  among  the  natives  o£ 
India,  commercial  habits  were  more  likely  to  be  introduced 
among  them  from  that  circumstance  than  in  any  other 
way.  He  wished  them  to  hesitate  before  they  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  proposed  innovation.  Would  they  change 
experience  for  theory?— The  East  India  company  were 
of  no  party,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  country 5  and 
they  trusted  that  every  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
snbiect  before  any  thing  should  be  resolved  on. 

•  Jtfr.  Protkeroey  member  for  Bristol,  said  that  he  was 
prepared  at  the  proper  tim$  to  state,  that  the  restrictions 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  were  such  as  coukl  not  bd 
justified  by  sound  views  of  national  policy.  As  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  thought  proper  to  state  the  arguments  on 
which  he  founded  these  restrictions,  he  should  wait  till  he 
heard  these  arguments  before  he  opposed  the  restrictions. 

General  Gascoigne  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  if 
\%  had  appointed  the  time  for  bringing  on  the  discussion ; 
the  evidence  might  occupy  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Lord  Cast/ereagh  apprehended  that  the  resolutions  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  members  by  to-morrow  evening  or  the 
following  morning.  With  respeot  to  evidence,  it  was  a 
question  whether  they  ought  to  have  it  or  not  ?  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  that  the 
time  of  the  House  ought  not  to  be  wasted  with  evidence* 
Be  had  no  reluctance  to  consent  to  the  debate  coming 
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on  in  the  latter  end  of  the  week  instead  of  the  beginning ; 
but  if  evidence  should  be  gone  into,  it  could  not  be  too 
toon. 

Mr,  Witshed  Keene  contended  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  the  country,  capable  of  affording  much  informa- 
tion to  the  House  with  respect  to  India,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  would  be  produced  by  an  extension  of 
trade,  and  he  should  therefore  move,  at  a  proper  time,  that 
evidence  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Mr,  Tierney  said,  it  was  not  hfe  intention  to  enter  into  any 
observations  upon  the  question  at  present.     The  time  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  occupied  with  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord, 'who  had  performed  his  task  in  a  very  able  and  satis* 
factory  manner.    The  resolutions  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
time  in  the  hands  of  members  to  allow  them  to  make  up 
their  minds  before  entering  on  any  discussion.     The  gentlo 
man  who  spoke  last,  had  anticipated,  in  some  measure, 
what  it  was  his  intention  to.say.     He  wished  for  evidence  on 
one  or  two  points,  on  which  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  information  at  present.     The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
had  narrowed  his  attention  to  one  or  two  points.    The  noble 
Lord  had  stated  the  great  advantage  which  had  accrued  to 
our  Indian  possessions,  from  thesystera  of  management  which 
had  been  pursued  for  the  last  SO  years.     In  this  eulogium  he 
cordially  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord.    Although  he  had  no 
doubt  that  many  improvements  might  yet  be  made  in  the 
system  of  management,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
it  was  highly  creditable  to  the  East  India  company,  and  the 
board  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs.     Let 
gentlemen  look  back  to  the  reports  on  this  subject  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  they  would  see  that  the  great  ob- 
ject was  then  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
abuses  in  the  government  of  India.     But  now  there  was  no 
attempt  made  to  state  the  existence  of  abuses  in  India.    This 
was  a  point  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of;  that  the 
system  by  which  India  was  governed,  was  one  which  was 
acknowledged  to  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  our 
subjects  of  that  country.     He  stated  this  to  show  the  value 
of  the  object  which  was  at  stake.     That  from  the  mode  in 
-   which  India  was  governed,  the  people  enjoyed  happiness, 
' '  was  attested  by  every  side  of  the  House ;    and  hfe  was,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  expose  that  happiness  to  any   hazard. 
.  There  were  persons  in  this  country  at  present,  who  could 
deliver  an  opinion  on  this  subject  from  their  personal  ex* 
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perience;  the  evidence  ought  not  to  be  spun  out;  but 
proper  persons  might  be  examined,  as  to  what  in  their 
opinion  would  be  the  result  of  an  influx  of  persons  of  all 
descriptions  into  India.  He  knew  the  noble  Lord  had  said- 
he  had  checks.  But  he  could  not  see  how  that  could  be 
called  a  free*  trade,  when  a  native  of  Liverpool  might  be 
allowed  to  go  to  India,  where  he  could  not  be  subjected  to 
his  own  government,  but  that  of  his  competitors  and  rivals, 
who  might  send  him  home  without  assigning  any  reason  for 
so  doing.  He  wished  to  see  what  compensation  was  to  be 
held  out  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  this  alteration  in  the 
Indian  system.  The  persons  who  were  calling  for  an  open 
trade,  might  be  admitted  to  be  good  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  of  an  open  trade.  He  had  not  as  yet 
seen  any  thing  beyond  assertion  on  the  subject.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  the  exports  would  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
tension to  a  very  considerable  degree;  but  he  wanted  to  hear 
from  the  manufacturers  what  assurance  they  had  upon  this 
subject,  as  they  were  the  persons  who  ought  best  to  know 
where  tbey  sent  their  goods  to.  However,  after  the  blunder 
they  made. on  South  America,  he  was  not  disposed  to  place 
the  greatest  confidence  in  their  opinion,  if  they  were  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  India,  he  wanted  to  see  the  evidence  of 
the  great  gain  for  which  this  was  to  be  done.  For  the 
question  now  narrowed  itself  into  this  insignificant  point— 
having  a  great  Empire  well  governed,  they  were  to  put  this 
Empire  to  hazard  for  the  sake  of  an  increase  of  trade !  Was 
it  asking  too  much  to  wish  to  know  where  that  trade  was  to 
come  from  ?  And  if  from  the  evidence  it  should  appear  that 
this  increase  would  be  but  trifling,  it  then  became  a»question9 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  that  Empire  for  such  a 
cause?  The  noble  Lord  had  stated  the  revenue  from  the 
Indian  trade  to  be  400,0001.  Suppose  that  revenue  doubled 
by  the  alteration — if  persons  of  experience  were  to  tell  them, 
that  to  come  at  this  they  might  hazard  the  overthrow  of 
their  Indian  Empire,  would  any  roan  say,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  increase  of  revenue  ought  to  have  any  weight  on 
their  minds?  All  he  wanted  was,  that  before  they  argued 
the  question,  they  might  have  something  to  argue  upon. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say,  here  is  a  country  of  such  an  ex* 
tent,  with  such  a  population,  and  of  course  this  population 
will  be  iwlucfd  to  take  off  a  quantity  of  our  manufactures. 
He  recollected  a  gentleman  having  sent  out  a  most  excellent 
assortment  of  mouse-traps  to  the  Brazils.    The  gentleman 
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aaid  be  knew  there  were  mice  in  the  country,  *nd  as  the 
trap  were  good,  9  sale  was  certain;  but  19 ben  the  traps 
arrived,  the  people  would  not  use  them ;  it  sqems  they  had 
a  prejudice  agpinst  mouse-traps  (a  laugh).  If  they  were  to 
apply  to  the  evidence  immediately,  it  would  be  ready  by 
Easter,  and  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  members  before 
tbe  Easter  holidays.  What  they  might  lose  in  evidence 
they  would  save  in  speeches  (a  laugh)*  He  was  desirous  to 
have  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Lord  TejgppMUtfa,  Lord 
Welle&y,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  on  this  question. 
.  Mr-  Canning  said,  if  any  of  the  parties  before  the  House 
wished  for  evidence,  there  could  certainly  be  nonobjection  to 
it.  He  knew  not,  for  his  part,  whether  his  constituents  were 
disposed  or  prepared  to  bring  forward  evidence.  He  did 
tyot  see  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  support  the  propo- 
sition of  a  free  trade  by  evidence.  What  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  said  with  respect  toab- 
sipd  cargoes,  might  be  answered  in  this  way — that  having 
happened  once,  it  was  less  likely  to  happen  again.  The 
manner  in  which  tbe  noble  Lord  bad  opened  the  subject  to 
tbe  J3(?ustf,  was  as  temperate  and  candid  as  possible;  the 
interests  of  all  parties  seemed  to  h?ve  been  weighed  by  him 
deeply,  and  balanced  against  each  other.  The  first  of  the 
noble  Lord's  resolutions  went  to  affirm  tbe  expediency  of 
matitoiniflg  the  government  at  present  existing  in  India. 
That  government  had  received  the  complete  approbation  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country.  But  in  reflecting  on  former 
periods,  although  the  contract  was  favourable  to  the  present 
period,  they  ought  not  to  forget  that  to  the  discussions 
Which  formerly  took  place,  much  of  the  good  which  now 
existed  plight  be  owing,  .  He  said  he  was  as  free  to  form  an 
opinion  op  this  subject,  as  if  be  represented  the  borough 
phicb  be  bad  given  up.  With  respect  to  the  China  trade, 
admitting  that  the  India  company  was  a  fit  instrument  fpr 
the  government  of  India,  and  that  to  carry  on  that  govern'* 
Bieui,  it  w*s  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  possession  of 
'  ?n  adequate  revenue,  still  the  question  was  open  for  con- 
federation, whether  tbe  best  revenue  was  the  assignment  of 
(he  monopoly  of  a  beneficial  trade  i  If  it  could  be  proved 
t^at  it  was  possible  to  carry  00  this  trade  more  beneficially 
J>y  ptbeiSj  he  could  say,  throw  it  open,  and  assign  a  proper* 
revenue  to  the  company  for  carrying  on  their  government 
from  some  other  source.  It  was  a  question,  however, 
wtathjsr  tbecopntry  was  yet  ripe  for  this  trade  i  He  thought 
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U  wwld  be  batter  not  Ip  jbiad  pp  tftfp  tftArdffiN^ilmmfaajb 
tew  of  the  charter. 

Jfr.  Grow*  (the  director)  made  *  few  eemarfas  n  tike 
speech  of  the  noble  Locd,  owet  of  vbfeb  wave  inaudible  ba 
the  gallery.  The  argument  deiiivd  from  the  evening  «f  Urn 
trade  to  the  Americans  watpfne  fence;  for  ibis  was  en  art 


of  the  British  governaoent,  aptf  pot  of  the  ladsa  company. 
The  remedy,  too,  was  $a»y.  It  mas  only  to  shot  os*  tie 
Americans.  The  noble  Locd  epprehepded  no  danger  from 
colonisation.  But  many,  who  bad  resided  a  ieag  time  m 
India,  thought  differently ;  for  *tet«*<*,  Loud  CoomaHitj 
&c.  He  did  not  like  the  scheme  now  proposed,  arfaicb  vent 
to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric  of  the  India  company.  He 
was  also  hostile  to  harry,  and  wished  that  evidence  should 
he  beard  on  certain  pomte-^for  instance,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  increasing  the  export  of  British  manufactures  for 
Indian  consumption.  It  was  certain  that  no  new  articles 
had  been  seat  out  to  that  country  since  the  opening  in  170*. 

A  desultory  debate  then  took  place  canoeming  the  eom~ 
noftication  A  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  peopt* 
pf  India,  in  which  Mr.  Wilberferce,  Lord  Casdereagh,  Mr* 
Stephen,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  and  some  others, 
took  a  part. 

The  chairman  then  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave 
to  ait  again  on  Tuesday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

TUESDAY,  MAJ&CP  23. 
HAVAL   MKMANAGEMEICT. 

Lord  Darnkjf,  after  adverting  to  the  pansual  disasters 
which  bad  lately  happened  to  same  pf  opr  frigates,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  present  war  with  America,  observed,  that  not 
nolj  our  frigate*,  but  ewp  opr  merchant  ships  bad  suffered 
so  merely,  and  in  such  »  large  proportiep,  compared  with 
the  American  lossta,  that  there  was  th*  strongest  presumption 
af  mismanagement  in  the  naval  administration,  and  of  a 
want  of  energy  apd  exertion  in  all  the  departments  of  dm 
gorcrament  in  the  prosecutipn  of  the  war.  Withe**,  bom* 
*w#  pftjudgiflf  tfae  question,  be  sbmdd  w\y  at  j 
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■ay,  that  there  existed  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  Even  if  he  were  convinced  that  the 
ministers  could  justify  themselves,  still  with  the  facts  which 
they  had  before  them,  he  should  say,  that  thev  ought  to 
institute  an  inquiry.  Peeling  it,  then,  to  be  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry,  he  should  on  that  day 
fortnight  submit  a  motion  to  their  Lordships,  with  a  view  to 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  that  bad  contributed  to  pro* 
duce  the  disasters  to  which  be  had  referred.  In  doing  so, 
be  would  not  confine  himself  to  the  naval  administration 
alone,  but  extend  his  motion  to  the  other  departments  of 
government. 

STIPENDIARY    CURATES. 

.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Harrowby,  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  committal  of  the  stipendiary  curates'  bill  was  read.' 

Lord  Harrowby  then  said,  that  as  he  had  last  year  ex- 
plained, at  considerable  length,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business  to  tnke  up  much  of  their 
Lordbhips'  time.  It  was  necessary  in  justice  to  the  public, 
—it  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  dignity,  utility, 
,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  national  church  itself,  that 
residence  should  be  promoted,  and  that  a  competent  allow* 
ance  should  be  made  to  those  who  performed  the  parochial 
duties.  He  then  read  several  passages  from  returns  on  the 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  these  respects  the 
present  state  of  the  church  establishment  was  deplorably 
deficient.  To  this  he  ascribed  the  lamentable  progress  of 
schism — which  was  so  great,  that,  by  an  account  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
parishes,  where  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
establishment  amounted  to  about  2500,  the  number  of  such 
places  belonging  to  dissenters  amounted  to  3408.  After 
some  additional  remarks,  he  concluded  by  stating,  that  if 
Mr.  Perceval  bad  lived  a  week  longer,  he  would  have  brought 
this  bill  into  Parliament.  ' 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  not  approve  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  went  to  impose  an  invidious  duty  on  the 
bishops;  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  incumbent; 
and  to  create  perpetual  disputes  between  the  incumbents  and 
the  curates.  But  as  he  had  some  hopes,  that  the  bill1  might 
be  amended  in  the  committee,  so  as  to  do  away  his  ob- 
jections, be  should  not  oppose  its  going  into  a  committee. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  thfe  conduct  of 
the  governors  of  the  church,  and  beneficed  clergy*  bad  not 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  severe  and  harsh  reproof  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Harrowby),  whose  exertions,  however,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  admitted,  were  great.  He  then 
took  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and  contended, 
that  at  no  time  bad  there  been  a  resident  clergyman  in  every 
parish  ;  although  he  admitted  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  But  in  many  parishes  the 
clergymen  were  prevented  from  residing  by  having  no 
parsonage-houses..  That  residence  was  increasing,  however, 
appeared  from  this  circumstance,  that  numerous  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  for  loans  of  of  money  to  build  houses,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  reside.  The  governors  had  limited  theic 
loans  to  15,000/.  and  this  sum  had  been  already  issued. 
There  were  objectionable  parts  in  the  bill,  but  he  should  not 
?  oppose  its  going  into  the  committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  even  if  that  bill  had  pro- 
moted non-residence,  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ia 
other  respects.  But  it  was  unfortunate  that  when  persons 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  gave  their  time  and  labour  to  the 
preparing  of  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  church,  they 
did  not  always  after  all  succeed  in  satisfying  the  right 
reverend  prelates.  From  the  information  be  bad  received* 
however,  the  bill  had  promoted  residence. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lords  Grenville,  Holland, 
Harrowby,  and  Ellenborougb,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  on  Monday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH   23,  , 

MBS.   LISLE's    EVIDENCE    RESPECTING    THE  PRINCESS    Of 


WALES. 


Mr.  Whitbrcad  rose  and  said,  he  begged  permission  to 
mention  what  had  passed,  in  consequence  of  the  step  he  had 
taken,  pursuant  to  what  he  stated  in  the  House  last  night, 
as  bis  intention  relative  to  a  certain  paper,  from  which  ho 
bad  read  parts  a  few  nights  ,ago,  concerning  the  examina- 
tions into  the  conduct  ofthe  Princess  of  Wales.     As  mucjh 
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MMfff^felAtttiori  had  gone  abroad,  as  to  the  manner  ia 
tflWch  he  had  read  those  passages,  and  commented  upofi 
ftem,  he  most  tali*  the  liberty  of  recalling  to  the  recollection 
#f  f  he  Home,  that  in  the  comments  which  he  had  felt  him- 
lettf  justified  in  snaking  on  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Lisle, 
he  mA  not  vouch  for  the  authority  of  the  paper  which  he 
Ateft  cf noted;  but  only  started,  that  from  the  manner  ia 
tfcfcfc  he  received  it,  be  had  reason  to  believe  in  its  authen- 
ticity. He  had  stated  that  copffe*  of  the  depositions  had 
letn  published ;  and  that  he  understood  that  many  of  those 
cbpfet  published  m  (he  newspapers  were  incorrect.  He 
bed  ifo>  stated  farther,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the 
4<N*tfons  which  were  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  according  to  the1 
paper  he  had  read,  had  been  published  along  with  the  depo- 
tftioft,  the  unfavourable  impressions  against  the  Princess  of 
"vVahsi,  conveyed  by  the  deposition,  would  be  gteatly  re- 
Kfived.  Bart  H  certainly  was  ia  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  he  had  never  said  of  the  four  noble  lords  com* 
iftissioners,  that  they  had  fabricated,  or  falsified,  or  withheld 
evidence  given  before  them.  What  he  had  said  was  this  i 
that  if  the  paper  put  into  his  hands  was  correct  in  that  point, 
fftyettfctg  the  cjncafron  put  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  as  to  her  opiniod 
tritatber  the  Princess  of  Wales  conducted  herself  as  a  married 
WoriaA  ought  to  conduct  frcrseff,  contrasting  her  supposed 
ttttADct  with  that  which  became  a  married  woman  ?  then; 
unquestionably,  he  found  that  there  was  no  atoswef  given  to 
4h*l  ^ftestion.  Her  never  said  that  (hecommissionert  kept  back 
any  part  of  thestatemefita.  He  bad  not  read  all,  but  only  a  pari 
of  the  questions  said  to  have  been  put;  and  he  had  in  observa- 
tion added  his  opinion,  (the  opinion,  of  course,  of  an  ignorant 
Erson),  that  certain  questions  ought  not  to  have  been  put  to 
rs.  Lisle.  He  bad  certainly  supposed,  and  believed,  that 
the  question*  had  been  pat  down  as  weft  as  the  answers.  If 
he  could  not  state  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  still  he  did 
not  think  himself  imposed  upon.  Respecting  his  idea  of 
the  qnesttoes  being  put  down>  be  could  say,  that  be  feiww 
that  in  commissions  instituted  either  by  act  of  Parliament, 
or  by  the  crown,  on  which  reports  were  made,  the  questions 
put  were  always  taken  down  and  recorded.  Such  was  also 
the  case  hi  similar  matters  iri  the  court;  of  chancery,  tfe 
was,  therefore,  misted  by  those  considerations,  into  the  be* 
Kef  that  a  srrnirar  practice  had  obtained  in  this  instance. 
We  was-  extremely  sorry  that  htv  honourable  and  learned 
fifefcd  (Sir  S.  RotaiHy)  was  not  rfow  m  his  place :'  btif  ho 
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nevertheless  felt  it  expedient  to  give  the  House  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  subject.  He  was  convinced,  that  the 
paper  could  not  be  received  as  an  authentic  document,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  learned  friend :  but  he  was  still 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  witness  considered  it 
correct.  In  introducing  it,  he  stated  it  as  an  illustration  of 
his  argument,  and  had  said,  that  if  the  examinations  had 
gone  forth  along  with  the  depositions,  the  sting  would 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  He 
had,  pursuant  to  what  he  stated  in  the  House  last  night, 
written  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he  should  trouble  the 
House  by  reading. 

COPT,  LETTER  TO   MRS.  LISLE. 

"  House  of  Commons,  March  2*,  181 3. 

"  Dear  Madam — I  am  exceedingly  sorrr  to  be  troublesome  to  you, 
and  especially  on  such  an  occasion :  but  when  I  have  stated  the  cause 
to  you,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  I  am 
under  of  addressing  you. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  before  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  £ 
paper  was  put  into  my  hands,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  enclosed. 

"  I  was  assured  it  contained  an  authentic  account  of  your  examination 
before  the  lords  commissioners,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

"  Believing  in  the  integrity  of  the  person  who  made  the  communi- 
cation to  me,  I  used  (as  fwas  told  I  might  truly  do)  the  paper  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  as  I  thought  that  justice  demanded  F  should. 

"  Lord  Ellenborough  has  this  evening  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  paper  is  a  false  fabrication,  as  I  understand  from  those 
who  heard  him ;  and  the  other  commissioners  have  expressed  their 
opinions,  although  more  mildly,  to  the  same  effect 

"  So  circumstanced,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you,  whether  vou  agree 
in  the  character  ascribed  to  the  paper  by  the  noble  Lords  ?  If  you  do, 
1  shall  only  have  to  lament,  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  imposition  practised  upon  me. 

"  If  the  paper  should  ever  before  have  been  seen  by  you,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  to  receive  all  such  information  as  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  give  respecting  it,  that  I  may  trace  tne  fabrication  to  its 
author.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"SAMUEL  WHITBREAIX" 

Mr.  Whitbreads&id,  be  selected  the  softest  words  used  by 
the  learned  Lord.  There  were  other  words  used,  which 
were  banished  from  the  Communications  of  the  intermediate 
ranks  of  society  :  words  which  were  not  considered  neces- 
sary for  personal  justification,  or  even  for  offence.  In 
the  lowest  ranks,  indeed,  they  had  sunk  into  disre- 
gard ;  and  if  they  could  find  a  place  anywhere,  it  must 
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be  only  in  the  bacrtd  person  Of  the  lord  chief-justice  of 
England.  To  this  letter  be  bad  received  atr  answer  from 
Mrs.  Lisle,  which  he  also  re*ad. 

COPY,  ANSWER,  MRSt  LIS  LB  TO  MR.  WH1TBRBAD. 

"Canbury,  March  23/ 1813.   ; 

4t  Diar  Srn~-I  received  thb  morning  yotif  letter,  with  the  accont* 
£  anying  account  of  my  examination  when  before  the  lords  commit* 
aioners,  in  the  year  1*06 ;  and  having  compared  it  with  the  original 
document,  I  find  them  exactly  similar.  . 

••  On  my  return  from  the  lords  commissioners,  I,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  committed  to  paper  the  questions  which  had  been  p  A 
to  me,  and  my  answers ;  and  I  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  having  previously  received  her  royal  highness's  commands 
so  to  do. 

"  It  has  never  been  my  intention  to  set  up  these  recollections 
against  my  deposition ;  and  as  little  has  it  been  my  wish  that  tjiey 
should  be  made  public.  Indeed,  so  scrupulous  have  1  been  In  this 
respect,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  sent  to  the  Princess, 
immediately  after  my  examination,  the  paper  now  in  question  was 
not,  till  very  recently,  seen  by  my  nearest  connections ;  even  now  ft 
-would  not  have  been  *een  by  Uiem,  had  not  erroneous  statements,  and 
garbled  extracts  from  my  deposition,  appeared  in  some  of  the  public 
papers. 

"  How  the  paper  has  found  its  way  Mo  your  hands,  I  guess  not. 
As  1  have  already  stated,  it  has  not  been  by  any  act  or  intention  of 
mine;  but  certainly  the  paper  which  you  have  sent  me  is  a  correct 
copy  of  the  one  that  1  had  written.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

''HESTER  LISLE.", 

Now,  (Mr.  Whitbread  observed),  he  hoped,  that  neither 
the  House  nor  the  public  would  say  that  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon !  [hear)  hear !)  or  that  there  was  any  interme- 
diate fabrication  by.  the  person  who  gave  him  the  paper,  qr 
by  Mrs.  Lisle  herself,  (no.)  The  paper  contained  the 
questions  and  answers  put  down  by  Mrs.  Lisle  on  her 
return  from  the  investigation;  but  Mrs.  Lisle  observed,  that 
she  did  not  set  up  her  recollections  against  the  deposition : 
•  neither  did  he.,  it  was  fitting,  to  remark  a  singular  coinci- 
dence :  Mrs.  Lisle  wrote  from  her  recollection ;  but  there 
-was  no  difference  in  the  answers  *hc  put  down,  and  those 
stated  in  the  deposition,  except  in  one  instance.  The 
answers  followed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  order,  in  the 
account  of  the  examination  and  in  the  deposition.  He  must 
return  to  his  original  intention,  and  say,'  that  he  should 
have  thought  it  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
that  he  should  have  considered  himself  extremely  blameable, 
'if  he  had  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  endeavoured 


f  stake  the  sting  out  of  the  deposition.  Them,  then,  the 
Home  had  to  account  of  <he  «aay  in  which  the  examination 
was  taken*  If  the  questions  were  wrongly  *t*ted,  and  tha 
commissioner*  could  cogtredjct  the  account,  it  was  so  far 
well.  For  bis  own  part,  be  could  not  throw  any.  such  im- 
putation upon  Mrs*  lisle,  a*  to  imagine  that  she  had  made, 
the  slightest  attempt  at  fobticatiim.  There  was,  indeed,  if* 
another  part  of  tf*  paper  iUttlf,  htferoal  evidence  of  ile  au~ 
thenlicity  :  foe  in  taxing  her  memory,  Mrs.  lisle  had,  ij* 
one  iostbace,  said,  that  she  qould  not  put  dowo  an  answer 
to  one  question,  having  forgoitc*  the  precise  answer  which 
she  made  to  it  He  feU  Yery  jSorry,  ig  these  unfortunate 
circumstances,  to  have  done  any  thing  which  could  give 
pain  to  noble  I*ttds#  and  ftieods  for  whom  be  entertained  a 
high  rasped ;  or  to  any  magistrate,  such  particularly  as  tha 
lord  chiQf~juattioe  of  the  king's  bench  :  but  he  had  felt  the 

{aramount  importance  of  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  part  he 
ad  taken  in  the  business, 'ftod  which  occasioned  bis  com* 
mate;  On  that  feeling  he  relied,  and  was  upheld  by  it 
now.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  some  course  lor 
setting  himself  right;  and  he  {4aced  himself  on  the  justice 
of  the  House. 

Lord  Cattlercagh  made  some  observations,  on  what  fell 
from  Mr.  Whitbmad,  in  rather  a  low  tone  of  voice* 
Would  the  honourable  member  have  thought  it  consistent 
with  public  or  private  duty  to  give  the  House  that  account, 
unfbs  he  believed  it  to  he  *  true  one,  which  be  only  now 
fonnd  out  to  be  an  authentic  document  ?  It  would  be,  indeed, 
a  strange  pervemion  of  all  legal  principles,  if  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  witness,  after  being  examined  with  all  the  forme 
of  justice,  however  respectable  in  life  such  a  witness  might 
be,  were  to  be  received,  as  it  were  in  judgment,  against 
formal  depositions,  and  in  derogation  of  the  judicial  cha- 
racter of  eminent  persons  .entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  a 
painful  public  duty*  His  Lordship  knew  that  the  honour* 
able  member  held  too  strongly  his  constitutional  principles 
-to  maintain  such  a  doctrine ;  and,  therefore,  be  must  con* 
-teed  jo  bis  behalf,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  was  imposed 
upon,  for  nothing  else  could  have  induced  him  to  read  tqe 
papsr.  He  also  must  lament,  that  when  the  learned  gentle* 
jman  (Sir  £  •  RomiUy),waa  present, .  early  the  other  evening, 
,ibe  honourable  member  had  not  communicated  to  him  the 
contents  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  itsoha* 
MCM*  .*»*  md ikUm  JtaLof  the  other  apU^nUcatod 
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document,  whose  credit  was  to  be  impaired  by  it.  He  could 
only  hope,  that  in  this  age  of  disclosure,  the  honourable 
member  would  admit,  that  in  this  respect  it  was  impru- 
dent to  hazard  such  a  document  as  he  had  produced,  before 
he  knew  that  it  contained  a  description  entitled  to  that 
credit  which  he  seemed  to  mean  to  attach  to  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  prolong  discussions  on  this  subject,  but  surely 
the  honourable  member  must  have  read  it,  with  a  convic-  • 
lion  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  authentic  document. 

Mr.  jyjiitbread  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  wished  to  ac- 
knowledge for  him,  what  he  himself  did  not  acknowledge* 
He  certainly  thought  at  the*  time,  that  the  questions  were  as 
he  had  read  them,  but  he  denied  any  imposition  being, 
practised  on  him.  He  should  be  ashamed  to  throw  upon 
another,  what  must  be  his  own  neglect,  in  failing  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  authenticity  of  the  document;  He  had  not 
at  first  made  the  necessary  inquiry  to  that  point.  There, 
indeed,  he  might  be  called  deficient;  But  he  must  deny 
any  charge  of  imposition  on  him  by  Mrs.  Lisle,  or  the 
person  who  gave  him  the  paper.  Whatever  blame  there 
might  be,  rested  solely  on. his  own  shoulders.  He  had 
never  meant  to  derogate  from  the  characters  of  the  learned 
and  noble  Lords  who  composed  the  commission.  He  bad 
only  expressed  his  surprise,  that  such  questions  as  were 
stated  in  the  paper,  should  have  been  put  to  the  witness  by 
Lord  Erskine.  Had  he  been  told,  that  it  was  Mrs.  Lisle's 
own  account,  he  should  certainly  have  stated  that  fact  to 
the  House. 

Sir  A.  Piggoit  was  sorry  to  protract  a  discussion  which 
be  conceived  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  House,  and  of  injurious 
consequence  to  the  public.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid 
Baying,  that  his  honourable  friend  appeared  to  him  to  have 
committed  an  irregularity  in  the  production  of  this  paper, 
•which  was  sometimes  called  evidence,  and  sometimes  an 
authentic  document;  and  he  regretted  much  that  his 
honourable  friend  should  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into 
80  great  an  irregularity.  The  House  had  certainly  been 
placed  by  it  under  a  great  disadvantage,  as  they  were  not  in 
possession  of  any  authentic  document  with  which  they 
could  compare  this  paper.  Before  his  honourable  friend 
bad  made  such  an  use  of  the  paper,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
he  should  have  at  least  taken- every  means  in  bis  power  to 
ascertain  its-  authenticity.  He  should  at  least  have  made 
'tit*  \nytfoy  vf hich  he  since  Jiad  done)  and  laid  it  beibft 
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Mr*.  Lisle.  However  honourable  the  witness  might  be,  yet 
it  ooold  not  be  supposed  possible  that  she,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  could  have  written  down  accurately  all  the  questions 
which  bad  been  put  to  her.  No  persoo  could  place  such  * 
reliance  on  his'memory,  as  to  be  certain,  that  an  account 
so  drawn  up  would  be  an  accurate  report  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Elliot  felt  great  reluctance  in  prolonging  the  pre- 
lentilebate.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid  saying,  that 
the  impression  made  on  his  mind,  and,  he  believed,  on  the 
minds  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  House,  from  the 
stateroerit  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  was,  that  the  evi- 
dence bad  been  really  taken  down,  question  and  answer, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  the  deposition  signed 
by  Mrs;  Lisle  to  be  only  an  abstract  of  her  evidence.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  in  producing  this  paper,  he  had  in- 
troduced a  principle  which  would  go  to  attack  all  the  re- 
corded testimony  of  the  country,  if  the  after-recollections 
of  a  witness  were  allowed  to  be  set  up  against  the  authentic 
deposition,  taken  in  a  manner  so  formal  and  solemn,  he  did 
not  see  how  any  recorded  testimony  could  be  supposed  to 
possess  any  validity.  He  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Lisle, 
and  knew  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  high  estimation  with 
which  her  name  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  House ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  pretty  sure  that  Mrs.  Lisle  could  not  place 
so  much  reliance  on  her  memory,  as  to  be  perfectly  certain 
that  she  recollected  exactly  every  question  thai  was  put  to 
her  in  the  course  of  a  long  examination.  This  was  a  stretch 
of  memory  beyond  what  any  professional  gentleman  could 
pretend  to. 

Mr.  Whithread  said,  that  this  paper  had  not  been  set  up 
generally  against  the  deposition,  but  a*  to  that  particular 
question  respecting  the  words, "  married  woman,"  which  be 
thought  was  very  material :  in  that,  he  thought  it  was  no 
great  stretch  of  memory  to  suppose  the  witness  had  a  distinct 
recollection.  '  When  he  considered  the  deposition  as  an 
abstract  of  the  evidence/  he  only  meant  that  the  answers  had 
been  given  abstracted  from  the  questions.  If  the  paper  had 
been  a  contradiction  to  the  deposition,  he  certainly  would 
not  think  it  ought  to  have  been  set  up  against  it.  He 
bad  never  meant  to  impure  to  the  commissioners  that  they 
bad  taken  down  as  evidence  that  which  the  witness  bad  not 
laid* 
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SirS:  Xohtittv  rtid,  that  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
*Whitbie*d)  had  been  quite  incorrect  in  his  supposition, 
that  any  part  of  the  evidence  bad  been  burnt  or  destroyed. 
There  had  been  only  one  examination  taken  down  of  the 
evidence  of  any  witness,  and  no  minute  or  copy  was  kept  of 
it.  In  many  of  these  depositions,  there  bad  been,  consider- 
v  able  alterations  at  the  request  of  the  witnesses. '  He  oouid 
Ml,  botrevef,  absolutely  take  upon  bun  to  say,  that  in  some 
cues  *here  there  were  many  of  sack  iterations,  there  might 
not  have  been  a  oopy  made. 

Mr.  Ponvnby  thought  that  tkere  oouk)  not  be  a  stronger 
illustration  of  toe  frailty  of  memory,  than  that  his  honour* 
able  friend  (Mr/ Wbilbread)  could  not  now  remember, 
with  any  accuracy,  what  was  his  statement  the  other  night. 
The  impression  which  his  statement  had  conveyed  to  hie 
mind  was  certainly,  that  the  commissioners  had  set  down 
something  contrary  to  what  the  witness  now  alleged  to  have 
been  her  evidence*  That  tbjr  had  been  the  impression  on 
his  mind  be  bad  then  stated  to  tke  House,  and  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  a  note  to  his  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Sir  8.  Romiliy),  to  request  an  explanation 
relative  to  this  statement.  If  a  witness  were  afterwards  to 
give  an  account  of  a  transaction  different  from  his  deposi- 
tion regularly  taken,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  such  witness.  He  thought  he  bad  some  cause 
of  complaint  against  bis  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whit* 
bread)*  who  having  sat  near  him  for  some  time  before  bo 
aaade  his  statement,  never  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  bis 
intention  to  bring  forward  such  a  charge  against  the  four 
noble  commissioner* ;  with  three  of  whnm,  at  least,  be  bad 
lived  in  the  greatest  habits  of  intimacy,  and  whose  honour 
was  as  dear  to  him  as  bis  own.  He  could  not  help  saying, 
that  the  impression  made  en  bis  mind,  by  the  statement, 
was,  that  the  commissioners  were  charged  with  having  smt>» 
snitted  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  deposition  of  Mrs.  Lisle, 
something  which  was  substantially  different  from  what  that 
witness  meant  to  say.  A  graver  and  more  serious  charge 
could  not  have  been  made  on  men,  who  were  upon  their 
oaths,  discharging  a  painful  duty,  in  which  the  character  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned* If  they  had  acted  in  such  a  manner,  bethought 
<hey  would  be  deserving  of  impeachment,  and  the  moil 
terious  punishment. 

Sir  F.  Burdttt  could  not  aee  any  grounds  for  attacking 
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the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread),  who  had 
brought  this  Important  subject  forward,  in  a  manner  wlpieh 
iras  highly  creditable  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  his  strong 
sense  of  public  duty.    So  fhr  from  regretting  that  the  sub* 

St  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  manner  it  had  been, 
thought  that  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the  public  that  it 
had  so  come  forward.  He' thought  that' it  roust  be  sup* 
posed  to  convey  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  every  person  is 
the  country,  to  find,  that  in  consequence  of.  the  manner  the 
business  was  brought  forward,  innocence  had  been  made 
apparent  to  the  world,  and  the  fullest  conviction  was  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind,  that  the  object  of  all  those  in* 
quiries  was  completely  innocent.  He  thought  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  had  himself 
shown  wag t of  memory  in  the  representation  tfhich  be  had 
given  of  the  words  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  before  that  commission  were  so 
anomalous,  that  he  could  not  be  surprised  if  irregularities 
had  taken  place.  When  he  considered  the  mode  of  the  exa- 
mination, he  oould  see  too  analogy  between  it  and  the  usual 
mode  of  taking  examinations  in  open  court  or  before  magis- 
trates. It  was  altogether  a  secret  proceeding,  and  a  witness 
night  be  allowed  to  feel  and  express  her  sense  of  any  thing 
which  appeared  to  her  to  be  incorrect  in  it.  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  not  Verified  this  docu- 
ment before  the  statement,  he  had  done  so  since:  and  he 
did  not  see  any  thing  in  his  conduct  deserving  of  the  repre- 
hension which  it  had  met  with  from  many  members.  He 
could  not  avoid  returning  his  thanks  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  for  the  manner  in  which  he'  had  brought  for- 
ward this  great  question ;  and  he  thought  that  it  had  beAi 
productive  of  the  happiest  effect,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
important  than  that  the  innocence  of  the  illustrious  person- 
age should  he  so  completely  vindicated  to  the  world. 

jfr.  Ponsonby  said  a  few  words  in'  explanation,  and  the 
conversation  dropped. 

IRISH  SCHOOLS. 

Sir  J.  Newport,  after  a  variety  of  observations  on  the 
state  of  public  education  in  Ireland,  concluded  by  moving, 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  same, 
to  consider  the  plan  recommended  in  the  14th  report  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  46th  of  the  King  ;  and  to  report 
their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  speedily  extending 
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education  thioughout  Ireland,  and  of  rendering  effectual 
the  funds  appropriated  to  that  desirable  object. 
.    Mr.  Peeie  opposed  the  motion,  as  unnecessary,  because 
a  bill  on  this  very  subject  was  already  before  the  House* 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length,  in  which  Mr.  Weileslejr 
Pole,  and  Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  took  a  part,  and  a  reply  from 
Sir  J.  Newport,  the  motion  was  put  and  negatived* 

FINANCE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  ration  on  the  finance  of  the  country,  which  stood 
for  this  evening,  should  experience  any  farther  delay  ;  but 
at  that  kite  hour  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  forward, 
so  as  to  give  it  that  consideration,  and  do  it  that  justice, 
which  its  very  great  importance  required.  He  hoped, 
however,  this  would  be  the  last  time  it  would  be  deferred, 
and  that  when  it  should  be  fixed  it  would  be  brought  on 
early,  and  receive  the  most  full  and  ample  discussion. 
The  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  this  subject,  was  then  discharged,  and  a  new 
order  made  for  Thursday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  24. 
THE   DUCHESS  OF   BRUNSWICK* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  shortly  addressed  the  House,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  this  illustrious  personage.  On 
juich  an  occasion,  he  felt  it  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
detain  their  Lordships  farther,  than  to  state  that  the  melan- 
choly event  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
sister  to  his  Majesty,  ha  vine  recently  taken  place,  he  had 
to  move  the  House  (as  was  toe  regular  and  uniform  custom 
of  Parliament),  to  vote  an  address  of  condolence  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  occasion,  expres- 
sive of  the  concern  and  regret  of  their  Lordships,  and  their 
participation  in  those  feelings  which  must  generally  arise 
in  consequence  of  any  domestic  affliction  occurring  ip  his 
Majesty's  illustrious  family.  Such  an  address  he  felt  must 
be  unanimously  voted  by  all  their  Lordships.  The  noble 
Earl  then  moved  formally  the  address  of  condolence  to  bis 
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royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  above  melancholy 
occasion  :  it  accorded  with  the  spirit  and  substance  of  his 
Lordship's  preliminary  observations;  and  being  read  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  was  forthwith  voted  by  the  House. 

The  address  of  condolence  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
the  Prince  Regent  by  the  Lords  with  white  staves;  and 
the  House  immediately  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH   24. 
THE   DUCHESS  OF   BRUN8W1CK. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  sure  the  House  would  feel  that 
there  were  occasions  when  their  customary  usages  ought  to 
be  dispensed  with;  they  would  feel  that  on  any  occasion 
like  that  which  he  was  about  to  bring  under  their  notice, 
not  only  would  they  be  justified  in  not  adhering  to  those 
parliamentary   rules  which  usually  determined  the  pre- 
cedence of  motions,  but  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
£lve  way.     When  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  royal 
mily  took  place,   it  was  a  calamity  most  important  to 
the  House  and  the  country.     When,  therefore,  any  branch 
of  that  illustrious  family,  undejt  whose  mild  and  beneficent 
sway  this  country  had  so  long  been  happily  governed,  and 
under  whom  it  had  reached  its  present  height  of  greatness 
and  glory  ;  when  any  one  of  that  family  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  it  became  the  representatives  of  the  people  readily 
to  approach  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  their  condolence. 
Without  pressing  further  on  them  the  propriety  of  taking 
such  a  step  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion,  he  should  move 
an  address  of  condolence  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent.    His  Lordship  then  moved—4*  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
expressing  their  deep  concern  at  the  great  loss  his  royal 
highness  has  sustained   in  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick ;  to  condole  with  his  royal  highness  on  that 
melancholy  occasion,  and  to  assure  him  that  that  House 
would  ever  participate  with  the  most   affectionate   and 
dutiful  feelings  in  whatever  aflected  the  happiness  of  his 
royal  highness's  family." 

Sir  F.  BurdM  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  but  feeling  as  he  did,  that  the  event  to  which 
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it  referred  was  one  that  more  deeply  affected  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  than  any  other  member  of 
the  royal  family,  be  thought  an  address  of  condolence 
ought  also  to  be  voted  to  her  royal  highness. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  said  there  had  never  been  an  instance 
of  the  House  carrying  its  condolence  to  the  throne,  and  be 
was  sure  the  honourable  baronet  would  feel,  that  it  might 
lead  the  House  into  considerable  embarrassment,  if  the 
practice  of  voting  addresses  of  private  condolence  were  ever 
introduced. 

Mr.  Whitbread  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  the  queen  or  the  royal  consort 
having  been  so  addressed  on  such  an  occasion.  If  this 
statement  were  correct,  it  would  not  be  proper;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  improper  to  vote  the  address  Of  the 
honourable  baronet  i  but  if  the  queen  or  the  royal  consort 
had  in  any  instance  been  waited  on  with  aft  address  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  he 
thought  it  was  now  their  duty  to  carry  such  an  address  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  was  sure  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  take  it  ill  of  him  if  he  called  for  the  authority  of  the 
chair  on  this  subject. 

Lard  Castlereagh  was  not  aware  that  such  an  address  had 
ever  been  voted  to  the  queen ;  but  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
such  a  proceeding  had  taken  place,  he  was  still  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  situation  of  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
Recent  was  the  saipe  as  that  of  the  queen. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

PETITION  Of  SIR  JOHN  AND  LADY  DOUGLAS. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  the  petition 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  was  read  ;  and 

Mr  Cochrane  Johnstone  then  said,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition  which  had  just 
been  read,  he  would,  as  he  laboured  under  severe  indispo- 
sition, be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  believed— he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  House  Would  agree  with  bim,  that  the 
petition  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  was  nothing  more 
than  an  impudent  attempt  to  give  a  colouring  of  truth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  falsehoods  they  had  sword.  The 
petition,  however,  was  before  them  ;  but  in  justice  to  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  entered  on  their  journals  without  giving-  it  some 
mark  of  their  reprobation*     Some  might  think  it  was 
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wholly  unworthy  of  (beir  notice,  and  that  by  noticing  it, 
they  would  give  it  a  degree  of  importance  which  otherwsise 
would  not  be  attached  to  it.  He  thought  differently,  as  ha 
felt  they  ought  not  to  confine  their  view  of  it  to  the  case  as 
H  stood  at  present,  [Here  the  honourable  member  was  for 
some  time  unable  to  proceed  from  indisposition  ;  he,  how* 
ever,  expressed  himself  anxious  not  to  postpone  the  motion, 
and  wiabed  to  be  allowed  to  read  a  paper,  which  he  pro* 
daced,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  written  speech.]  Pro- 
ceeding to  read  the  paper,  he  repeated  his*  reason  for  think* 
ing  the  petition  ought  not  tD  be  passed  over  without  notice ; 
aid  contended,  that  if  it  were  so  passed  over,  this  circum* 
stance  might  hereafter  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence, 
that  it  was  not  thought  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  thus 
something  of  a  colour  of  truth  might  be  given  to  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  against  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  therefore  wished  soma 
mark  of  reprobation  to  be  put  upon  it,  to  guard  against 
such  an  effect.  The  petition  appeared  to  him  to  originate 
in  a  wish  to  persevere  in  the  most  detestable  falsehoods. 

Mr.  Base  spoke  to  order.  He  was  sorry  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  so  much  indisposed,  but  he  conceived  that 
ill  health  was  no  ptea  for  reading  the  paper  he  bad  pror 
faced.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  much  exertion  was  re- 
quired to  read  that  paper  as  to  speak  ;  and  it  was  contrary 
to  the  forms  of  the  House  to  admit  of  such  a  practice — a* 
tkm  reading  a  paper,  a  member  might  offer  the  sentiments 
«f  another  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Tkmey  said,  this  form  had  been  dispensed  with  on 
former  occasions ;  in  one  instance  he  recollected  permission 
to  read  Ms  own  speech,  or  to  let  another  read  it  for  him. 
.  The  Speaker  admitted  the  forms  of  the  House.  He  bad 
to  reproach  himself  for  not  having  interfered  before.  He 
had  forborne  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
honourable  member ;  it  was  a  rule  that  no  member  should 
address  the  House  but  upon  his  legs.  In  some  cases  of  in* 
disposition,  however,  members  had  been  indulged  with 
pemisaion  to  spe^k  sitting. 

Mr.  Whitbread  recollected  a  case  (that  of  Sir  John  Cox 
fiippisley)  which  was  still  stronger.  He  was  so  ill  that  be 
•crald  not  attend  the  House,  and  on  one  occasion  nnothf  r 
member  brought  down  the  speech  which  he  had  intended  to 
aake,  trad  it  to  the  House,  and  afterwards  took  a  part  in 
the  debate. 
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Mr.  Rose  said,  all  he  contended  for  was,  that  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  able  to  read  it,  he  was  able  to 
speak  it, 

[Here  a  pause  of  some  length  ensued.  The  honourable 
member  (Mr.  C.  Johnstone)  was  loudly  called  on  to  read  by 
many  members,  which  was  opposed  by  cries  of  "  no !"  from 
others.    The  call  for  him  to  read  predominated.] 

Mr.  C.  Johnstone  th6n  went  on  to  say,  that  the  petition 
appeared  to  him  to  have  only  originated  in  a  wish  to  perse* 
yere  in  the  detestable  calumnies  which  they  had  before  pro* 
mulgated.  '  This  conduct  was  part  of  a  settled  deliberate 
plan  for  hatching  false  charges  against  her  royal  highness. 
He  had  been  in  hopes  that  the  proceedings  on  this  subject 
might  have  terminated  with  the  motion  which  he  had 
brought  forward  some  weeks  ago.  No  man  was  more  sorry 
than  himself  that  it  was  still  necessary  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject, and  be  would  not  have  returned  to  it  but  for  the  auda- 
cious attempt  of  the  petitioners  to  impose  on  the  country. 
He  concluded  by  moving — "  That  the  petition  of  Sir 
John  Douglas  and  Charlotte  his  wife,  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  on  the  16th  of  March,  is  regarded  as  an  audacious 
effort  to  give,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a  colour  of  truth  to 
the  falsehoods  before  sworn  to  by  them,  in  prosecuting  their 
infamous  designs  against  the  honour  and  life  of  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  of' Wales." 

Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Herbert  rose,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  some  time, 
from  the  loud  cries  of  "  question,  question  !"  which  burst 
from  all  parts  of  the  House.  He  opposed  the  motion.  He 
could  not  consent  to  express  such  an  opinion  on  the  evidence 
of  the  petitioners,  on  which  they  might  still  have  to  act  as 
judges ;  against  such  a  resolution  he  would  raise  his  voice, 
and  though  he  might  stand  alone,  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WhUbread  contended,  that  no  regular  grounds  had 
been  laid  for  the  motion,  which  declared  thai  Sir  John 
Douglas  had  attempted  to  set  up,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
that  evidence  as  good,  which  had  beef!  proved  to  be  felse. 
They  had  not  that  evidence  before  them,  and  therefore, 
whatever  his  sentiments  were  on  the  subject,  and  the  more 
he  reflected  on  it,  the  more  he  was  satisfied  that  their  evi- 
dence was  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  a  part  of  a  moat 
wicked  and  atrocious  attempt  on  the  honour  and  life  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  still,  as  they  had  not  the  documents 
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befoie4hem,  on  which  such  a  resolution  should  be  founded, 
be  would  not  concur  with  the  motion.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  the  House  should  resolve  not  to  take  it 
into  consideration  at  all ;  and  that  the  previous  question 
should  be  moved  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  or  the  order  of 
the  day  passed  on  to,  or  any  other  mode  adopted,  which 
would  enable  them  to  quit  the  subject  without  giving  an 
opinion  on  it ;  if,  however,  he  must  say  aye  or  no  to  the 
question,  his  vote  would  be  no,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
already  stated. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  if  the  last  speaker  but  one 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  impatience  of  the  House  for 
the  question,  it  was  not  because  they  were  so  favourable  to 
the  motion  that  he  (Mr.  Herbert)  was  likely  to  stand  alone 
against  the  proposition  before  the  House.  He  was  sure 
that  if  it  was  not  unanimously  negatived,  it  would  only  have 
the  voice  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  brought  it  for- 
ward, and  of  the  honourable  baronet  who  had.  reluctantly 
seconded  it  in  its  support.  He  had  but  one  sentence  to  offer 
mi  the  subject,  and  that  was  this— he  hoped  no  previousques- 
tiou  would  be  put  upon  this  most  unfair,  and  if  it  could 
possibly  pass,  most  disgraceful  proposition,  but  that  it 
would  be  met  by  a  direct  negative.  The  motion  was  of  a 
nature  subversive  of  all  justice ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  it  could  entertain  such  a  proposition,  instead  of  a 
blessing,  would  be  a  curse  to  this  country. 

Sir  JP.  Burdett  wished  to  point  out  the  awkward  predi- 
cament in  which  the  House  was  placed.  They  were  obliged 
to  let  the  petition  lie  on  their  table.  The  petitioners  asked 
to  re-swear  the  evidence  which  they  formerly  gave.  He 
bad  no  doubt  they  knew  it  was  impossible  for  the  Hotfse  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  they  were  thus  brought, 
by  a  sort  of  trick,  to  let  it  lie  on  their  table.  His  opinion 
was,  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  received,  or  he  would 
bare  opposed  this  petition  in  the  first  instance.  In  justice 
to  the  motion  before  the  House,  he  must  say,  that,  what- 
ever technical  objections  might  be  raised  against  it,  every 
man  roust  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which 
it  embodied. 

Mr.  Tierncy  wished  to  say  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject. 
It  was  proposed,  that  they  should  declare  the  petition  to  tie 
"  an  audacious  attempt  to  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  false- 
hood." This  he  could  not  do ;  and  if  he  were  to  give  a 
negative  to  the  motion,  it  would  be  to  say,  it  was  not  so-— 
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(no9  from  the  ministerial  6eecA).-~Tben  he  did  not  know 
what  was  meant  by  a  negative.  He  wished  the  order  of  the 
da j  to  be  moved  to  get  rid  of  it,  without  giving  en  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Where  could  be  the  harm  of  doing  this  ? 
If  it  could  be  said,  that  voting  in  the  negative  on  it  was  not 
asserting  that  the  petition  was  not  what  it  was  described  to 
be  in  the  motion,  hs  had  lost  all  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  u  aye"  end  "  no." 

The  Solicitor-General  denied,  that  to  negative  this  mo- 
tion was  to  negative  the  character  of  the  petition  given  in 
the  motion.  If  he  bad  moved  an  amendment  which  went 
to  give  it  another  character,  then  the  objection  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  be  well  founded,  as  in  that 
case  he  would  have  called  on  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  to  give  the  petition  a  character.  If  a  person  asked 
him  to  say  black  was  white,  and  he  said  he  would  not  say 
so,  did  lie  not,  acting  thus,  give  an  opinion  on  the  sutyeot. 
Called  upon  to  say  this  petition  was  scandalous,  refusing  to 
say  so,  was  not  to  assert  that  it  was  meritorious. 

Mr.  Tierney  maintained,  that  by  oegativiog  the  motion, 
it  might  hereafter  appear  to  the  historian,  that  as  it  wa* 
produced  to  pronounce  the  petition  to  be  "  an  audacious 
attempt  to  give  the  colouring  of  truth  to  falsehood,"  and  a* 
the  motion  was  negatived,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  it  was  not  an  audacious  attempt  to  give  truth 
the  colouring  of  falsehood. 

Mr.  Barham  desired  to  know  what  was  the  use  of  the 
.  previous  question,  if  they  were  not  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  get  rid  of  a  motion  like  the  present  ?  He  wished  the 
learned  gentleman  could  be  allowed  to  show  to  what  case  the 
previous  question  was  applicable,  if  it  wa*  not  applicable  to 
this. 

The  Solicitor-General  did  not  wish  to  criticise  the  various 
modes  of  getting  rid  ef  a  motion.  1 1  was  efficient  for  him 
to  perceive  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  la 
favour  of  one  particular  course  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
induce  him  in  this  instance  to  give  way*  He  had  theiefom 
to  state  that  be  had  no  objection  to  move, "  that  this  House 
do  no  adjourn." 

This  proposition  appeared  to  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation, wmI  the  motion  for  an  adjournment  was  immediately 
put  and  carried* 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  25. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 

FINANCE!  or  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr,  Huskisson  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  never  offered 
himself   to    the  attention    of  the  chair  with   feelings  of 
so  much  anxiety  as  on  the  present  occasion.    He  hoped 
be  should  meet  with  the  indulgence  and  candid  interpre- 
tation of  the  House,  not  only  on  account  of  the  Vast  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  which  affected  our  establishment  in 
peace  as  well  as  war)  the  internal  and  external  resources  of 
the  country,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of 
the  subject,  which  not  being  very  familiar  to  many  gentlemen, 
would  require  a  greater  degree  of  clearness  and  perspicuity 
to  make  it  immediately  intelligible,  than,  he  was  afraid,  he 
should  be  able  to  give  it.    Though  he  might  fail  in  the 
task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he  should  have 
considered  it  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  have  made  the 
attempt.    The  present  discussion  was  indeed  on  a  subject 
very  different  from  those  which  they  had  lately  had  before 
them— discussions  which  he  hoped  would  be  no  more  heard 
wiWid  the  walb  of  that  House,  and  which  ought,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  be  discountenanced  out  of  doors,  for  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  the  age.    Before  be  proceeded, 
be  could  not  but  pay  every  acknowledgment  to  his  right 
honourable  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  communicated  his  papers,  and 
afforded  every  explanation  which  had  been  desired  of  him. 
Trusting  that  he  should  have  credit  with  bis  honourable 
friend,  and  with  the  |House,  for  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  be  should  proceed  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure* 
lis  effects,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  no  less  than  to  risk  the 
loss  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  last  £0  years.     If  the  war  con- 
tinued, it  would  expose  us,  he  would  not  say  to  thp  possi- 
bility, but  to  the  probability,  of  forfeiting  that  public  credit 
which  was  the  best  support  of  our  internal  prosperity,  and  of 
the  tank  which  we  so  proudly  held  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.    This  was  not  the  only  evil  of  the  measure.     It  was 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  and  justice,  and  be  trusted 
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that  the  House  would  look  upon  this  question,  not  as  a 
mere  financial  discussion,  or  arithmetical  calculation,  but  as 
involving  the  more  extended  considcratioiis  of  national  cha- 
racter and  honour.    A  narrower  ground  of  objection  to  the 
proposed  plan  was,  that  it  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
sinking  fund  system.      It  would  disfigure  and   half  pull 
down  the  edifice  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the 
monument  of  his  fairest  fame.     It  had  been  always  held  by 
himself,  by  his  friends,  and  by  his  enemies,  as  the  greatest 
service  he  had  performed  for  his  country.     On  his  friends 
then  he  would  call,  and  he  would  call  on  the  candour  of  his 
political  opponents,  to  assist  his  feeble  efforts  to  preserve  the 
immortal  fabric  which  that  great  statesman  had  left  us,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  the  original  design,  the  strength  of  the 
material,  and  symmetry  of  the  proportions.     He  should 
trouble  the  House  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
sinking  fund.     At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Pitt 
found  our  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  our  resources  apparently 
exhausted  ;  yet  such  was  the  solidity  of  those  resources  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  1786,  he  was  able  to  provide  for 
the  current  expenses,  and  to  lay  aside  one  million  annually 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt.    The  original  plan  was,  that  a 
certain  sum  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners, to  remain  there  till  it  amounted  to  four  millions,  at 
compound  interest,  then  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
sinking  fund,  and  the  surplus  to  be  set  free  for  defraying  any 
additional  expenses,  or  meeting  any  unexpected  exigency. 
This  was  not  all.    He  wished  to  make  provision  for  a  future 
period,  by  devising  means  against  the  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  public  debt  :  hence  it  was  a  primary  object,  in  bis 
mind,  when  he  formed  this  plan,  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sible alienation  of  the  sinking  fund  to  any  other  purposes 
whatever.     In  1792,  he  brought  forward  a  plan,  of  which 
the  greatest  recommendation  was  this,  that  the  principle  of 
redemption  was  interwoven  with  the  debt  itself — that  the 
momentany  debt  was  contracted,  that  debt  furnished  out  of 
itself  the  means  of  re-payment  within  a  limited  period.   This 
Mr.  Pitt  had  insisted  on  as  its  principal  recommendation  ; 
and  this  very  feature  had  been  made  a  ground  of  objection, 
inasmuch  as  it  placed  the  re-imburscment  of  thedebt  incurred 
out  of  the  reach  and  beyond  the  controul  of  Parliament 
[Here  the  honourable  gentleman  requested  that  the  third 
section  of  the  55th  chapter  of  33d  Geo.  III.  should  be  read, 
after  which*  he  proceeded].    The  effect  of  the  clause  to 
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'which  he  had  referred,  was  simply  this,  that  some  such  re- 
demption was  to  take  plade  as  should  liquidate  the  debt  in 
43  years,  and  that  whenever  any  loan  was  made,  from 
thenceforth  there  should  issue  from  the  exchequer,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  which  there  could  be  no  deviation,  a 
sum  equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  capital  stock  created. 
The  government  might  say  they  would  pay  it  off  by  instal- 
ments quarterly,  or  by  raising  a  sinking  fund,  not  imme- 
diately, but  within  the  time  prescribed,  so  that  the  loan 
might  be  repaid  within  45  years.  But  failing  in  either  of' 
these  modes,  then  the  one  per  cent,  must  issue  as  a  milter  of 
course  from  the  exchequer.  The  principle  on  which  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  had  been  fixed  upon,  was  this,  that  one  per 
cent,  in  three  percent*  stocks  would  reduce  the  whole  100  in 
about  45  years.  At  the  period  when  the  act  passed,  the 
public  debt  consisted  chiefly  in  three  per  cent,  stock ;  con- 
sequently, the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at  three  per  cent. 
would  reduce  the  whole  amount  of  debt  contracted  in  45 
yean,  but  not  sooner ;  so  that  this  period  of  45  years  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  sort  of  maximum  of  time  in  which  the 
sinking  fund,  if  not  acting  with  accelerated  velocity  from 
the  depression  of  public  credit,  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
public  debt.  Since  the  period  of  1793,  whenever  any  debt 
was  contracted,  this  was  understood  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the 
contracting  parties.  Or  if  he  did  not  tell  them  so,  the  law 
did,  that  the  one  per  cent,  would  issue  as  usual.  If  the 
funds  were  at  par,  it  would  clear  the  debt  in  45  years :  in 
proportion  as  they  were  depressed,  the  period  would  be  ac-  * 
celerated.  At  the  time  when  many  of  our  loans  were  con- 
tracted for,  the  funds  were  at  a  depression  that  would  give  to 
the  tegular  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  effect  of  a  two 
per  cent,  issue,  and  pay  off  the  loan  in  about  23  years.  Con- 
sequently the  lenders  were  induced  and  compelled  to  give  the 
public  better  terms:  this  was  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  public,  and  the  advantage  and  the  obligation  werd 
sorely  reciprocal.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
intelUgible,  the  application  was  obvious.  All  loans  since 
1798  had  been  mape  on  the  option  of  one  per  cent.  This 
-was  the  foundation  of  that  system.  But  the  foundation  of 
ibe.ptesentplan  is,  that  Parliament  is  at  liberty  so  to  modify 
and  regulate  the  redemption  of  debt  incurred  since  1792,  as 
to  extend  it  to  the  full  period  of  45  years,  instead  of  the 
shorter  term  (in  some  cases  one-half)  at  which  it  would 
Vol,  II.— 1812-13-  R 
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otherwise  have  been  reduced.    If  sq,  then  the  .question  of 
public  fiuth  arising  it  this,  whether,  having  made  tbe  option 
of  one  per  cent*  and  having  derived  a  benefit  fcen  this,  the 
issue  of  that  one  per  cent,  apes  oat  infer  a  plain  duty  t   The 
words  of  the  act  of  1703  wese  so  plain  llmt  be  ibwght  it 
useless  to  explain  them  to  the  committee.     Whether  they 
looked  at  the  particular  section  which  bod  been  send*  or  at 
the  whole  chapter,  tbej  must  come  to  the  same  eoMlustoa. 
By  the  fifth  section,  ihe  issue'of  one  percent,  was  to  bemidc 
in  the  older  in  which  ihe  loans  wese  made  ,;  by  the  #evea  A,  a 
regular  account  was  to  be  given  of  the  issues;  and  they  «U 
agree  that  the  issues  should  continue  till  the  debt  was  liqui- 
dated.   He  should  wish  to  take  the  opimoa  of  persons  aaoit 
conversant  with  the  iawB  on  this  snbjeot;   be  aright  sap, 
that  he  should  almost  claim  this  on  the  part  of  ihe  public 
creditors.    They  had  no  appeal  from  tbe  power  of  £arba<- 
inent,  but  to  their  justice  and  the  law.    fie  would  ask  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when  it  was  that  the  discretion 
to  be  assumed  in  the  payment  of  debt  commenced  after  4b© 
act  of  1792  ?    If  in  10  yean,  why  not  in  10  days?    Conkt 
this  measure  have  been  carried  with  effect  two  moths  after- 
wards?    His  right  honourable  friend  might  tell  him  tbact 
this  would  have  .been  a  breach  of  contract :  but  if  it  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  faith  between  the  public  and  the 
original  contracting  parties,  -would  it  be  less  so  between  the 
public  and  the  alienees  of  those  contracting  parties i    He 
also  begged  to  ask  his  right  honourable  friend,  whether,  if  be 
if  he  had  the  power  thus  to  alter  the  mode  of  accoflaalalioo, 


he  did  not  likewise  possess  the  right  of  ohangkig  the  mods 

When  Ais 


of  issue  of  the  xme  per  scat,  sicking  fund? 
auie  was  first  introduced,  it  was  stated,  that  the  < 
put  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  act  of  Parliament,  was  thnti 
suggested  :  but  wilh  all  his  respect  to  ihe  memory  of  that  do* 
ceased  statesman,  Mr.  Huskiason  felt  mane  inclined  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  act,  and  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Mtft 
opinion  had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented.  His  righl 
honourable  friend,  however,  in  triumphantly  calling  tools 
aid,  the  assistance  ofihe  founder  of- the  nyslem,  had  mot  pro* 
doced  any  direct  testimony  of  a  positive  doetanftkm,  hut 
bad  mesefy  inferred  from  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  of  the  inanebd 
measures  between  1708  and  180B,  andhss  dmttnamivMfb 
that  of  Mr.  Aldington  of  J80S,  that  his  opinion  to  ia 
favour  of  the  interpretation  now  «fibmd.  in  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  right  to  inquire  what irene  Jhosei 
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Tb»  vabKt  credit  it  1798  was*iir  a  wtry  fopipnml  ffclay  ■«* 
Mr.  Flit  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum  ef  money  fcf  increased 
tanas,  railed  »tripte  assessment,  and  to  couple  with  it  a  phut 
tor  the  ncno  rapid  reduction  of  the  national  debt  •?  the  prfe* 
ci pie  mm  not  to  accumulate,  bat  to  parent  the  aceaata)** 
turn  of  debt? ;  and  for  thfe  par  pose,  braids  the  sinking  fond 
of  on«  per  cent,  the  income  tar  itself  wa*  mortgaged,  a 
Measurer  which,  if  continued,  weuld  harwreckeaied  the  debt 
fat*  the  coarse  ef  fa* or***  yea*a.  To  contradict  the  infer- 
erae  to  be  dtawn  from  these  facts,  howewr,  the  right 
honowraMr  gentleman  cohttended,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  mm> 
aaqoenttjF  postponed  the  redemption  of  the  war  baas,  until 
the  termination  ef  hostilities  that  might  be  cmUkiMd  fee  a« 
indefinite  period.  This  argument,  however,  would  fiat 
apply,  inrieseit  coakl  be  shewn  that  the  PasKaatewtmd  the 

Sitae  mivtietev  contemplated  the  perseverance  in  the  war 
tmg  45  years.  What  was  the  fket?  It*  18G8,  peace  was 
epnetuded,  and  Lord  Sidmoath  repealed  the  act  which  mort- 
gaged the  income  tax,  before  the  object*  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged  had  been  attained ,-  but  in  this  prooeedfaig  tin 
H  ask  a«or>  contended,  thai  there  was  no  departure  from  the 
apkrit,  os  incited  the  letter  of  the  act  ef  1792.  TheM 
nriHeon*  of  war  loam  then  became  part  of  the  debt,  and 
gwrernmewt  had  the  option  either  to  appropriate  to  it  a 
distinct  sinking  frmd,  or  the  one  percent,  sinking  fan*  apt 
plied  to-  the  general  purpose ;  and  it  wan  determined  to  liqui- 
date it  by  assailing  fwd,  net  te>  commence  at  the  time  of 
the  baas  bat  at  a  fotnre  peried,  early  enough,  bowmen,  In 
redeem  it  prior  tw  the  expiration  of  43  years,.  TMs  metbei 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  plan,  and  if  any 
one  thing  were  inquired,  an  to  the  obvious  meaning  ef  trie 
acteflft)9r  he  begged  to»  refer  to  the  report  ef  the  finance 
committee  of  1799,  «jhich,  in  ite  concluding  paragraph, 
stated-  that  the  new,  and  not  the  okl  sinking  fnnd  waaarp- 
placable  to  the  reduction  ef  the  debt  arising  from  the  pros* 
cation  ef  the  American  war.  Thetrutb,  however,  was,  that 
the  chancellor  ef  the  exchequer  upon  this  point  laboured 
mdrr  a  complete  mistake ;  and  in  justice  to  the  memory  ef 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Huskiseewfctt  k  bis  duty  te  state  a  fact  which 
he  was*  ready,  if  necessary,  in  any  wary  to  verify*  In  An 
year  IMS,  whew  the  bilt  for.  the  consolidation  of  the  old  and 
.  the  new  debt,  and  jtokiogfnae)  was  before  the  House,  and 
wbua  the  attention  ef  many  persons  iw  the  country  wnaef 
course  caHal  textile  subject,  an  htdivkfaat,  emmently  alrilM 
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in  calculations,  and  of  great  acuteiiess,  put  into  his  hand  a 
very  ingenious  statement  of  the  nature  and  operation  of 
those  measures;  the  conclusion  was  a  recommendation,  that 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  debt,  it  would  be  right,  at 
stated  intervals,  perhaps  every  seven  years,  to  measure  the 
sinking  fund  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  debt 
then  remaining  unredeemed  ;  and  whatever  the  propor- 
tion might  be  above  the  sum  necessary  to  reduce  it  en- 
tirely within  the  period  of  45  years,  that  surplus  should  be 
applied  to  the  public  service  instead  of  additional  taxes. 
This  scheme  he  .communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  having 
carefully  inspected  it,  returned  it  with  terms  of  severe  re- 
probation, declaring*  in  stronger  terms  than  Mr.  Huskissoa 
-would  now  use,  that  for  a  state  of  war  the  plan  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  that  for  a  state  of  peace  he  had  other 
views  which  would  guard  against  the  apprehended  evil. 
(hear,  heart)  The  principle  of  this  scheme,  and  of  that  of 
the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  precisely 
similar,  excepting,  that  with  the  latter  was  connected  an  im- 
mense complication  of  machinery,  the  only  effect  of  which 
was  to  perplex  and  delude.  The  times  indeed  were  dif- 
ferent ;  in  1 802  we  were  at  peace,  when  the  plan  might  per- 
haps be  feasible,  but  now  we  are  engaged  in  an  expensive 
and  indefinite  war.  The  principle  of  both  plans  was, 
however,  identical ;  that  in  time  of  war  we  might  push  the 
debt  to  the  maximum  of  the  amount,  and  to  reduce  the 
'sinking  fund  to  the  minimum  of  its  power  within  the  period 
of  45  years ;  such  a  scheme,  he  was  convinced,  if  adopted, 
must  ultimately  prove  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  the  whole  debt  was  now  in  the  market,  and 
the  political  effect  there,  must  be  injurious ;  a  debt  of  100 
millions  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  but  a  debt  of 
1000  millions,  even  with  a  sinking,  fund  of  10  per  cent, 
might  destroy  public  credit.  Such  chimerical  calculations 
might  appear  very  splendid  and  promising  in  the  closet,  but 
they  would  be  fatal  to  the  purposes  of  government  on  the 
stock  exchange*  He  illustrated  this  part  of  his  subject 
by  an  allusion  to  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  destruction 
of  which  he  supposed  in  the  intention  of  ministers.  With 
regard  to  the  grand  object  of  postponing  the  imposi- 
«tion  of  new  taxes,  the  plan  in  the'4  opinion  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  might  possess  advantages  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  could  not  discover,  but  all  the  minor  calcula- 
tions of  benefits  seemed  calculated  to  perplex  and  to  with- 
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draw  the  public  attention  from  the  red  .design.    Those 
advantages  were  stated  to  be  four.   1.  That  this  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  and  equal  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.    2.  That  it  provides  against  the  evil  of  too  rapid  a 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest.     3.  That  it  affords  a 
subsidy  of   180  millions  for  the    immediate  purpose   of 
carrying  on  the  war.    4.  That  it  enables  government  to  ac- 
cumulate after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  further  treasure 
of  100  millions  as  a  provision  against  future  hostilities. 
The  last  mentioned  benefit  was  stated  to  be  an  advantage, 
that  no  other  country   in  the  world  ever  enjoyed*    The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  seemed  to  think,  that  too  much 
had  already  beendooeforlhe  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  as 
if  he  forgot  thatthcre  yet  remained  600  millions  unredeemed, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  increasing  <tbat  amount,  * 
by  borrowing. in  every  year  twice  as  much  as  bad  been 
usual,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  means  of  liquidating  it 
to  one-half  its  present  power.    In  two  years  a  debt  had  been 
incurred  that  could  iiot  be  liquidated  in  six  years,  and  yet 
it  was  recommended  that  the  means  of  defraying  it  should 
be  lessened  in  the  proportion  of  one-half,  (hearl)  Foi;  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present  year,  a  loan  would  be  required  of  little 
less  than  4Q  millions,  including  the  sum  for  India,  and  y?t 
this  was  the  period  chosen  fqr  putting  a  sjop  to  the  re- 
duction  of  the  national  dvbtf     AW  the  rqcecit  fortunate 
events  on  the;  continent,  all  our  successes  in  jihe  peainpuja, 
bad  not  enabled  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  raise  a 
single  pound,  much  less  40  millions,  at  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  apd  yet  this  vas  the  period  selected  for  a  finan- 
cial experiment.  (heary  hearl)  Last  year,  his  right  .honour- 
able friend  had  been  called  upon  to  lend  his  qid :  he  was 
desired  to  visit  and  examine  the  patient ;  he  reported  that  he 
found  the  pulse  of  tbe  nation  in  a  very  low  state ;  something 
must  be  done,  and  h*  promised  ,a.  restorative  that  would  re- 
store tbe  patient  to  all  the  former  vigour  of  his  constitution. 
He  had  dow  visited  the  sick  for  the  second  time,  and  what 
was  the  report  he  made:     "  Why" said  he,  '?  upon  turn- 
ing' the  case  over  in  my  mind,,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is 
something  in  your  constitution,  that,  about  the  .year  1830, 
may,  if  care  be  not  taken,  expose  you  to  tbe  inconvenience 
of  repletion  ;  therefore,  instead  of  the  powerful  invigorating 
restorative  that  I  promised  you  inconsiderately,  I  must  pre- 
scribe an  immediate  copious  bleeding. .  (hear !)  To  be  sure,  I 
see  you  are  in  a  very  weakly  state,  but  you  must  be  instantly 
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pbtebatoniised ;  fhere  is  nothing  Irke  it  fofi'esteuirtg'  a  man 
iff  a  c*«sun*ptio*fo  health*,  and1  this  bleeding  mas*  be  fbt- 
lowed  by  rtbree  other*  in  rapid  succession  !**  (hear,  he&rf 
and  laughter).  Sneh  wn*  the  prescription  of  his  rfl^bt 
Imnboralric  friend)  but  every  other  man  w  the  professum- 
dreaded  the  most  fetal  consequence*  frstt  such  mistaken 
trjwtRfent.  When  this  magnificent  and  astonishing  scheme 
fM  first  ushered  into  the*  world,  Mr.  Husfeisson  bad  irtw* 

Smedl,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  bad  done  nothing* 
m  tbai?  made  a  discovery  of  that  which-  many  had  tost 
their  lives  to  obtain,  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  wasted 
otttaiw  for  hftnself  and  his  friends  the  (Hie  of  tfte  golden  a<*- 
mtnistrtrtioo :  at  least,  it  might  hare  been  concluded,  that 
in  the  dftfeenee  of  bier  search1,  the  chancellor  of  the  exeflre* 
querhacF  discovered  a  hidden*  teas**?  hi  some  secret  drawer; 
bill  Rule  was  it  imagined  thai  the  whole  plan  was  to  accu- 
mulate fresh  debt,  and1  that  the  b6pes  of  millions  were*  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  destruction  of  the  funding  system.  He 
fatted  of  accumulating  treasure  such  as  a*  nation  ever  be* 
four  possessed ;  true,  and  for  this  reason,  became  no  nation 
ww  ever  qualified  to  possess  k,  since  the  necessary  prettmf- 
aary  was*  t&  ran  rate  debt :'  this  waa  the  first  time  he  had 
aver  heard  that  the  way  to  become  rich  was  to  involve  your- 
setf  as  deepfy  as  possible- in  debt;  such  a  treasure  any  other 
country  never  did  *  possess,  never  would  wish  to  enjoy,  and 
never  would  envy  us  the  accumulation  of.  The  right 
honourable  geettemaft  seemed  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween incurring  debts  and  amassing  wealth  ;  because  we  were 
gradually  devoting  a  certain  sum  to  pay  off  incumbranees,  it 
waa  mraedtatefy  concluded  thai  eribminded  weaih  waa 
pouring  iu  upon  us  from  sH  quarters-  The  right  hououttobts 
gentleman  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  national  debt  Was 
not  wealth,  but  the  melancholy  record  of  wealth. consumed1. 
He  admitted  that  this  phm  would  postpone  the  necessity  of 
raising  taxes,  but  be  warned  the  House  against  rejecting 
the  experience  of  former  Parliaments  upon  this  subject; 
the  uffeaast  extent  of  the  postponement  woaW  be  three  or 
feuryean,  and  in  altariing  to-  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  made  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared somewhat  paradoxical,  that  ae  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  cauartry  would  find  itself  with  a  debt  greatly  increases*, 
and  yet  with  tbe  charge  upon  the  debt  rather  diminished;  for 
it  Was  impossible  in  1890  that  the  debt  should  not  be  much' 
greater  If  the  means  of  duwiratiou  are  lessened.    Mr.  On* 
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kisson  then  read  a  passage  from  the  Mi  page  of  Mr. 
Yaatittart's  pamphlet,  in  order  to  correct  -what  he  consi- 
dered a  aaistake,aad  drew  from  it  a  conclusion  that  in  J830, 
there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  debt  unredeemed,  and 
among  other  amounts,  the  48 -millions  of  taxes  that  would 
then  be  thrown  upon  the  public,    fie  contended,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  taken  credit  in  bis  tables  for 
the  amount  of  debt  in  each  year,  btrt  had  not  set  against  it 
the  taxation  incurved  in  each  year,  and  argued,  ihat  if  the 
present  mode  were  continued,  in  1930  the  country  would 
labour  under  four  millions  of  taxes  less  thaa  by  the  new 
scheme,  wirich  would  also  add  313  millions  to  the  national 
debt :  the  staking  fond,  also,  by  Mr.  Vanstttarfs  proposal. 
would  amount  to  two  millions  less  than  according  to  frnam- 
cial  arrangements  at  present  subsisting  •;  the  whole  unfunded 
debt,  if  these  propositions  were  carried  into  h  law,  would 
aarount  to  1047  raiUions,  instead  of  600  millions.    Upon 
the  whole,  we  should  find  in  1 837  that  we  fctd  to  pay  four 
milUoas  more  taxes  ;  the  national  debt  would  be  'increased 
366  millions,  and  the  sinking  fund  wonld  sustain  a  deficit 
of  five  millions*    If  bis  right  honourable  friend  persisted  in 
his  proposed  measure,  the  restfhs  of  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  existing  system,  at  aucoessive  future  periods,  rfhtnftfl  be 
brought  before  them ;  viz.  what  the  effects  wouM  <be  on  the 
average  amounts,  the  sinking  fund,  the  unredeemed  debt, 
and  tie  taxes.    It  bad  been  argued  that  a  demand  for  the 
same  amoant  of  taxes  would  not  -exist,  as  it  was  trabstble 
that  circumstances  would  arise  which  would  render  them 
.unnecessary.    But  would  it  not  be  better  (to  remit  them, 
whan  those  'Circumstances  might  arise,  and  should  we  not 
thus   much  sooner  than  by  bis  right  honourable  friend's 
proposed  measure,  return  to  his  fight  honourable  friend's 
desideratum  of  finance-— equalization  of  our  taxes  to  out  ex- 
penditure ?    We  should,  under  the  proposed  system,  revert 
to  the  infancy  of  the  linking  fund,  and  reduce  it  to  its  mt- 
mmumj  viz.  what  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  existing  debt  in 
45  years.     When  this  system  of  encroachment  was  once 
begun,  aright  not  any  future  minister,  when  the  srnfkjng 
4und  had  again  risen  to  19  millions,  while  the  debt  was 
IMQimilKeas,  use  the  same  reasoning  as* is  right  honourable 
tiriead  bad  *made  <use  of,  and  again  reduce  it.    When  would 
audi  encroachment  stop,  tiH  the  period  shottid  arrive,  when 
the  sinking  fund,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  inquire  about  it, 
mmtil  he  found  to  exist  (as  one  of  themarffasflsof  Franca 
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bad  said  of  the  French  grand  army)  only  in  name.  The 
scale  of  the  proposed  reduction  was  infinitely  greater  than 
any  antecedent  addition  which  had  been  made  to  it.  It 
would  have  the  effect,  unless  favourable  circumstances,  not 
to  be  expected,  of  consuming  more  than  200  millions  of  the 
sinking  fund,  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  debt 
which  the  country  had  contracted  antecedently  to  1785. 
With  all  his  respect  for  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Vansittart),  and  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  him  for 
the  manner  of  bringing  forward  these  propositions,  he 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  pro- 

Eosed  measure  would  be  injurious  to  the  finances  of  Great 
ritain.  It  was  not  very  judicious  to  put  temporary  con- 
venience into  the  balance  against  injuries  to  public  credit. 
They  should  act  with  more  circumspection  in  this  case, 
because  they  were  both  party  and  judge,  and  decided  with- 
out the  possibility  of  appeal.  A  loan  was  the  sale  of  an- 
nuities, of  which  annuities,  the  aggregate  formed  the  debt  of 
the  country—and  for  the  reduction  of  these  annuities,  a 
certain  sum  was  set  apart,  under  the  name  of  the  sinking 
fund.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  a  greater  quantity 
of  these  annuities  were  brought  into  the  market,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  reduced  by  the  sinking  fund,  the  supply 
would  so  much  exceed  the  demand,  that  the  price  would  be 
much  diminished.  The  best  criterion  of  the  truth  of  this 
would  be,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  loans  on  the  market, 
on  which  they  required  more  information  than  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  given  them.  When  loans  were  kept 
nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund, 
the  funds  and  credit  rose.  In  1807,  when  the  addition  to 
thedebt  was  only  three  millions,  the  funds  rose  from  62  to 
63  and  a  fraction — in  1808,  they  rose  to  67 — in  1812,  they 
sunk  to  62 — and  in  1813  to  69.  Thus  the  price  of  the 
funds  deteriorated,  as  the  loans  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  While  such  a.difference 
was  made  in  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  public  cre- 
ditors, would  it  be  said  that  this  class  of  men  were  not 
affected  by  the  present  measure?  It  had  been  said  that  the 
injury  which  might  be  inflicted  on  them  would  be  com- 
pensated to  them  by  the  diminution  of  the  taxes*  There 
were  many  objections  to  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  against 
resorting  to  equivalents  instead  of  adhering  to  the  terms  of 
of  a  contract  %  but  the  public  creditors  did  not  look  to  their 
immediate  advantage  only,  but  in  a  compound  way  at  their 
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pr^at  rot£K9t»And  tbe  future  sfagte  Qf  their  capital.    That 
tfejs.wap  th?  c^se,  wight  be  seefl.by  observing  that  the  three    ' 
j/p  cents.  JMfe  »lw^y§  at  ,a  higher  price  ia  proportion  to 
other  stocks,    §Q0tt  time  ago,  when  bd  (Mr.  Hoskisson) 
^e  a  part  in  the  oflgociatipn  of  the  loan,  he  had  proposed, 
,or4^r  to  avpid  the  great  nominal  iricrt&se  of  funded  debt, 
iftt*  the  tbree  per  cents,  should  be  made  redeemable  at  80. 
Jilt  prop***!   *&*   universally  scouted.     If  the  right' 
Ij^qpqrable  geotlew^n  doubted  Ibis,  hp  might  try  on  what 
t^rpis  he  would  be  able  to  negociate  a  loan  of  three  per 
<#nta.  redeemable  at  60.    As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
government  wouVd  noore  immediately  be  affected  by  thii 
measure,  it  would,  by  being  inconsistent  with  public  faith, 
be  ipcousistent  not  only  with  sound  policy,  but  with  bur 
itygst  immediate  interests,  arising  out  of  that  policy.    He 
could  not  but  think,  that  it  was  ill  judged  to  affect  the  pub- 
lic credit  in  this  manner,  when  there  was  the  greatest  neces- 
sity for  trusting  to  it,  and  when  it  bad,  for  the  last  two 
years,  rose  to  such  a  degree.    Was  it  indifferent  to  the 
country,  whether  Ab<?  rate  of  interest  was  at  five  or  seven  per 
pent?  and  was  it  not  worth  while  to  make  some  exertions 
to  bring  it  toth?  legal  rate  I    By  injuring  the  public  credit, 
$bey  could  not  think  to  increase  the  revenue,  as  com- 
p#rdjal  enterprise  must  be  crippled  by  the  diffidulty  which 
jaust  ensue,,  in  the  event  pf  such  an  advance  of  the  rate  of 
jut^rqgt  in  procuring  the  requisite  capital.    Air  argument 
jphprb  jiad  been  uj&ed  in  favour  of  this  plan  was, .  that  it 
.would  njake  a  favourable  impression  on  our  friends,  and  ira- 
jrep  our  enemies  with  dread.    Of  all  the  consequences 
^bfcb  wd  been  deduced  from  it,  on  this  he  (Mr.  Huski* 
jon)  placed  the  least  reliance.    On  the  continent,  at  least 
/unong  the  thinking  classes,  the  sinking  fund  was  regarded 
,in  t£e  inpst  favourable  manner.    This  opinion,  indeed,  bad 
jaeeu  warranted  by  our  own  language  and  actions,  and  it  was 
accordingly  looked  on  as.  the  perennial  source  of  our  con- 
alantly  jqiewing  exertions.    They  had  seen,  that  at  the 
jperifd  of  our  greatest  distress,  in  the  year  1767,  when  the 
baqk  bad  stopped  payment,  and  the  fleet  was  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  we  were  occupied  in  making  additions  to  this  fund. 
As  a  fui;thpr  proof  of  this,  Bonaparte  himself  had  established 
a  sinking  fund,  purporting  to  be  on  the  model  of  that*  of 
'JSnglano*.    This  enemy  of  mankind,  whose  plan  of  ^nancfe 
^eiped  to  be  the  success  of  his  sword,  and  whose  means  of 
furthering  his  objects  were  the  alternate  conscription  and 
Vol,  it— 1812-13.  S     * 
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destruction  of  human  beings,  had  resorted  to  this  measure. 
He  admitted  that  it  Was  all  mockery  and  delusion ;  but, 
what  had  been  said  of  hypocrisy,  might  be  applied  to  (his 
measure  as  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  of  Europe ;  "  it  was  a 
homage  which  rice  was  obliged  to  pay  to  virtue."  .Let  not 
his  right  honourable  friend  make  the  fruitless  attempt,  by 
all  the  tinsel  and  frippery  of  his  expose,  to  frighten  the  enemy 
of  England.  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  this  sub- 
sidy of  230  millions,  when  he  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
touched  if  any  thing  else  could  be  got  at— when  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  cloak  to  cover  a  measure  which  would  destroy 
half  the  sinking  fund,  and  break  down  all  the  barriers  which 
protected  the  remainder.  It  was  material  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  to  know,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  improper  means  had  been  resorted  to,  to  raise  the  sup- 
plies  of  the  year.  In  180§,  it  was  proposed  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  year  by  breaking  in  on  the  war  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  loan.  This  was  liable  to  some  of  the 
objections  of  the  present  measure,  as  it  broke  in  upon  our 
disposable  resources. .  He  did  nor  mean  to  admit  that  it  was 
liable  to  objections  equally  strotig,  ab  public  credit  could 
not  be  affected  by  it,  nor  the  inviolability  of  the  sinking 
fund  be  destroyed.  'Let  it  be  seen,  then,  what  on  this  occa- 
sion were  the  opinions  of  the  great  financial  authorities  on 
that  measure,  and  he  would  use  their  own  words,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  mistateraent,  and  because  the  opinions  were 
stated  with  more  force  and  clearness  than  he  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son)  could  attain  to.  The  first  opinion  which  he  should 
read,  was  that  of  his  right  hononrable  friend* who  brought 
forward  the  present  proposition,  because  that  opinion  would, 
no  doubt,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  from  his  right* 
honourable/riend's  present  situation,  have  the  greatest  weight 
with  the  House.  After  stating  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  while  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  1802,  and  of  which  measures  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Vansittart)  4iad  a  great  share  in  the  merit,  he 
.went  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  measures  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth would  have  pursued  if  he  had  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  finances;  "  in  his"  Lord  Sidmouth's  " last  budget ," 
.  feaid  his  right  honourable  friend,  "  he  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  system  which  he  had  pursued, 
by  adding  at  least  a  million  annually  to  the  war  taxes,  until 
the  income  was  made  equal  to  the  expenditure;  and  he 
knew  that  when  the  great  object  was  attained,  the  sinking 
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fund  would  apply  that  relief  to  the  public,  which  could  not, 
injustice  to  the  stoek-holdcr,  be  made  available,  while  the 
accumulation  of  the  debt  continued."  This  was  what  he 
(Mr.  Vansittart)  had  said  in  1809,  and  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
called  on  htm,  injustice  to  the  stockholder,  and  in  regard  to. 
bis  own  fair  fame,  not  to  depart  from  public  justice,  or  to 
break  in  on  this  fund,  which,  consistently  with  that  justice . 
could  not  be  broken  in  upon.  "  Let  me  not  be  understood," 
continued  his  right  hon.  friend,  "  to  be  the  advocate  of  un- 
limited taxation.  All  taxes  are  in  themselves  evils ;  and  there 
may  be  circumstances  under  which  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  be  authorised  in  bringing  forward  the  measure* 
now  proposed.  One  circumstance  would  be  the  general  im- 
poverishment of  the  country,  as  was  the  case  towards  the 
end  of  the  American  war.  Where,  I  will  ask,  do  the 
symptoms  of  impoverishment  appear  ?  And  if  our  means, 
are  contracted,  we  ought  to  contract  our  expenditure.  Shall 
we  be  the  richer  for  plunging  deeper  in  debt?  Another 
circumstance  to  justify  this  measure  would  be,  if  our  revenue 
seemed  to  be  increasing  in  proportion  to  our  wants,  when  we 
might  fear  to  impose  any  burthen  which  we. could  avoid; 
bat  at  present,  though  our  general  wealth  is  increasing,  our 
revenue  is  rather  declining.  This  was  exactly  the  case  at 
present.  "  A  third  circumstance  is  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate peace,  but.  this  of  all  suppositions  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary." This,  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  what  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  said  in  1809,  and  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  at  present  better  prospects. 
To  continue  his  right  honourable  friend's  arguments :  "The 
objections  to  this  measure  are,  that  it  is  a  weak  and  delusive 
expedient,  which  must  be  speedily  exhausted."  The  war 
taxes  would,  surely,  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  sinking  fund 
would  last  under  the  present  plan.  "  The  war  taxes  will  be  * 
exhausted  at  the  rate  of  compound  interest,  and  when  they 
are  exhausted  where  are  the  loans  to  be  raised."  If  the 
words  "  sinking  fund"  were  substituted  to  *'  war  taxes," 
the  argument  would  apply  exactly  to  the  present  case  ?  "  [f 
gentlemen  think  (continued  his  right  honourable  friend), 
that  after  a  respite  from  great  taxation,  the  public  will 
willingly  return  to  it,  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  If  the 
people  are  once  told  that  they  can  do  without  new  taxes, 
and  taste  the  fruits  of  that  respite,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
listen  (rather  than  resume  their  former  burthens)  to  wild 

Elans  of  retrenchment,  and  chimerical  projects  of  finance." 
[is  right  honourable  friend  went  on  to  show,  that  the  word 
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economy  was  the  rapid  accumulation  of  d&t;  and  con- 
tinued, " I  am  ready  to  submit  to  any  reasonable  retrench- 
ments ;  hot  if  more  is  wanted,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish it"  These  sentiments  were  uttered  by  his  right  nondur- 
able friend  on  a  trifling  occasion,  only  on  a  proposition  for 
die  alienation  of  one  million  of  the  war  taxes.    Another 
authority  was  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords.    "  Because 
the  present  measure  is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  war  taxes,  which  have  been  invariably 
adhered  to  under  all  administrations  during  the  last  23  years, 
and  are  now  abandoned ;  and  because  this  measure  is  resorted 
to  at  a  time,  when  instead  of  temporary  and  delusive  ex-" 
pedients,  a  solid  and  permanent  system  of  finance  ought  to 
nave  been  adopted,  suitable  to  the  contest  of  indefinite 
length  in  which  we  are  engaged."    This  protest  was  tigneJ 
by  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  Grenville,  both  of  whoita  had 
for  some  time  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  not  affixed,  only  because   he    was  not 
in  that  House  at  the  time.    Would  it  be  said  that  we  were 
then  depressed  and  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  7    Then 
the  loan  was  contracted  under  the  legal  rate  of  infere^t. 
Was]  our  debt  less,  or  were  our  finances  rtiort  prosperous  at 
the  present  moment  ?    Another  part  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  should  advert,  was  the  difference  between  the  public 
credit  in  1810,  and  at  the  present  tinte.    Between  a  loan 
lbised  at  the  former  and  at  the  present  period,  a  difference  of 
ten  millions  stock  would  be  made  on  a  sum  of  28  millions 
only.    This  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  460,0007. 
and  on  the  interest  of  the  exchequer  bills  there  wtts  an  ad- 
dition of  one  half-penny  per  cent,  a  day,  (it  being  at  the 
fbrmfer  period  three* pence,  and  now  thfee-pence  hall-penny), 
wWch  amounted  on  the  whote  now  in  circulation  to  wOflwt. 
per  annum.    If  then  our  finances  were  limited,  the  revenue, 
(of  which  no  roan  would  be  wild  enough  to  think),  should  we 
not  take  care,  in  our  present  situation,  that  this  should  not 
(be  mortgaged,  and  used  Up  more  rapidly  than  We  CouTd 
avoid?    The  proposed  plan  for  two  or  three  years  of  de~ 
lnsive  ease,  wonld  leave  us  90  years  of  difficulties — diffi- 
culties of  a  nature  which  he  should  be  alihost  afraid  to  men- 
tion.   We  should  be  left  without  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  peace  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  on  the 
footing  of  submission,  and  not  of  equality,  bereft  of  the  only 
guarantee  for  our  safety.    It  had  beeu  suggested  to  him 
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(Mr.  Husfcfason)  by  a  rigbt  lioriourable  friertd  of  his  Hear 
hiifa,  thai  at  a  later  period  than  1809  bis  right  bon.  friend, 
who  had  proposed  this  rtieastire,  had  ottered  opinions  incon- 
sistent tfith  bis  present  proposition.  In  1$  lfl,  only  the  last 
year,  wh'en  bringing  forward  his  budget,  bis  right  honour- 
able iVieub*  (Mr.  Varisittart) had  said,  that  if  heliad'to  per- 
form the  saikie  offi&  ih  the  erisuirig  year,  he  should  feel  it 
bis  duty  to  phi  j^ose  sbffie  plan  to  support  public  credit :  and 
by 'giving  strength  to  the  sinking  fund,  by  an  additional  per- 
centage on  the  sums  raised  oter  And  above  the  amount  of 
what  was  fq  be  reduced  Within  the  year  by  the  ordinary 
sinking  fund.  It  would  not  be  argued  by  thfe  right  honour- 
able gentleman  that'  this  was  now  done,  as  all  the  additions 
made  to  ttie  sinking  fund  were  by  reducing  it.  Mr.  Pitt, 
than  whoib  no  one*  was  a  greater  authority  on  this  subject, 
tad  ft  ih  contemplation,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  nave 
raised  as  riiuch  by  permanent  war  taxes  as  could  oe  levied, 
without  too  great  a  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  have  given  strength  to  the  sinking  fund.  Mr.  Pitt's 
principle  (as  in  the  last  year  of  tbat  statesman's  life,  be  [Mr. 
Huskisson]  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing)  was  to  strengthen 
the  operation  of  fhis  fund  in  war,  when  it  is  most  effectual, 
and  reduce  it  in  peace,  when  it  is  less  necessary  and  Teas 
efficacious.  Diametrically  opposite  to  (his  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  right  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Vansittart) — bis 
principle  was  to  strengthen  it  in  peace,  when  reduction  is 
disadvantageous,  attd  during  the  time  of  war  to  weaken  it 
by  three  or  four  millions  per  annum.  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions 
on  this  subject,  he  (Mr.Husktsson)  could* show  his  right 
honourable  friencl  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hand- writing.  One  argu- 
ment of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  support  of  his 
t)tan,  was  rather  an  argument  against  it.  He  had  said  that, 
fin  the  last  session,  the  prospect  of  the  country  ih  the  north 
wis  more  gloomy  than  at  present,  that  thei'e  was  but  little 
expectation  tbat  Russia  could  successfully  oppose  France, 
afriq  that  the  continental  system  would  not  be  fhllv  esta- 
blished ;  and  how,  with  well-grounded  exultation,  he  had 
adverted  lo  the  successes  of  the  Russians,  aud  the  probable 
Revival  of  commerce.  If  our  resources  had  been  in  the  con- 
dition which  they  must  have  been  reduced  to,  if  the  efforts 
of  Russia  had  been  unsuccessful",  it  was  natural  to  have 
called [for  vigorous  measures ;  but  on  what  ground  was  our 
system  now  departed  from,  when  our  commerce  was  reviving, 
titid  when,  Notwithstanding  tbat  public  credit  was  not  at  all 
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improved,  as  hit  right  honourable  friend  would  perceive  by 
the  inability  of  negociating  a  loan  on  the  same  terms  for  the 

S  resent  as  for  the  last  year  ?    He  was  ready  to  admit  the 
ifficulties  under  which  his  right  honourable  friend  laboured, 
and  should  be  very  willing  to  do  his  best  to  alleviate  the 
burthen*     As  he  had  so  long  detained  the  House    (Aecrr, 
A  ear!),  it  would  ta  perhaps  tetter  to  leave  his  own  opinions , 
untouched,  {hear !)    There  were  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
war,  however,  means  of  relief  not  available  in  time  of  peace, 
and  among  these  was  relief  to  be  expected  ?    In  the  year 
J  810,  continued  the  honourable  gentleman,  no  very  distant 
period,  the  imperial  annuities  would  fall  in;   and  in  1891, 
the  whole  of  the  charge  of  the  year  1807  would  also  fall  in. 
If  peace  were  to  be  restored,  the  five  per  cents,  might  be 
reduced  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  by  which  a  saving  of  a 
million  would  be  effected,     He  would  not  be  disposed  to 
go  the  whole  length  with  his  right  honourable  friend  with 
respect  to  the  sinking  fund.  He  wished  them  to  avail  them- 
selves during  the  war,  of  the  resources  which  the  war  itself 
furnished.    The  situation  of  the  country  was  this,  there 
was  a  temporary  revenue  which  was  co-extensive  with  the- 
nar.   The  permanent  revenue  could  not,  with  safety,  be 
touched  till  the  temporary  revenue  ceased  to  be  available. 
What  objection  could  there  be,  instead  of  breaking  in  on 
the  sinking  fund,  by  which  the  security  of  the    public 
creditor  might  be  affected,  to  the  exchanging  of  a  portion  of 
the  war  taxes  with  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund.    His  right 
honourable  friend  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced 
the  subject  to  tlje  House  on  a  former  evening,  said  he  was 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  country.    No 
one  who  knew  him  could  doubt  either  the  patriotism  or  the 
fortitude  of  his  right  honourable  friend.     It  occurred  to  him, 
however,  that  this  sentiment  had  arisen  in  his  bosom,  when 
he  was  contemplating  some  very  different  measure  from  the 
present.   When  he  had  thoughts  of  following  up  the  vigorous 
measures,  which  he  announced  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  he  supposed  would  draw  down  upon  him 
a  great  deal  of  clamour  and  unpopularity,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  prologue  to  a  drama  of  a  very  different  description  from 
that  which  he  hud  at  last  thought  proper  to  bring  forward. 
The  measures  which  be  bad  at  last  proposed  were  by  no 
means  new  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Something  similar 
had  been  done  by  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  a  very 
different  description  from  bis  right  hon,  friend,  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole.  If  his  right  honourable  friend  yielded  to  the 
temptation  which  his  measure  held  out  to  hint,  he  might 
procure  to  himself  a  short  period  of  delusive  peace,  but  he 
must  not  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  praise  of  fortitude* 
or  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  while  imitating  the  conduct 
of  Caesar,,  he  must  not  aspire  to  the  fame  of  Cato. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  the  extensive  and  detailed  views  with 
which  bis  honourable  friend  had  favoured  the  House,  had 
a  good  deal  disappointed  him.  #  He  seemed  to  abound  in 
misconceptions  so  radical  of  the  subject  under  their  con* 
sideiatioo,  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  make  him 
comprehend  it.  He  would  not  have  brought  forward  his 
propositions,  if  he  had  supposed  that  they  trenched  on  (he 
faith  due  to  the  public  creditor.  There  was  one  point  on 
which  he  had  found  a  general  coincidence  of  opinion,  that 
the  act  of  1802  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
some  time  of  other  it  must  be  departed  from.  His  hon.  friend 
did  not  insist  that  it  could  be  carried  into  complete  exe- 
cution, so  he  must  take  it  for  granted  that  he  also  was  of 
opinion,  that  some  time  or  other  there  must  be  a  departure 
from  it.  His  honourable  friend  had  asserted,  that  by  the 
present  plan  he  was  pulling  down  the  sinking  fund,  and  de- 
stroying the  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt's  glory.  But  he  con- 
tended, that,  instead  of  pulling  down  the  sinking  fund,  or 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  plan  which  he 
bad  submitted  would  be  the  means  of  acqoiring  new  glory 
to  him.  Hr.  Pitt's  memory  would  be  blessed  by  those  who 
Teaped  the  increased  benefit  which  would  result  from  the 
measure.  After  all  that  his  honourable  friend  had  stateu 
it  such  length  to  the  Hotfce,  respecting  the  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  acts  of  1792  and  1802,  he  would  main- 
tain that  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution  destructive  of 
the  provisions  in  these  acts.  The  act  of  1792  provided,  that 
wheuever  a  loan  should  be  contracted  for,  the  public  was  lo 
have  it  in  their  option  to  pay  it  off  at  any  time  within  a 
period  of  45  years.  His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  labour  under 
a  complete  misconception  of  his  whole  plan.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  resolutions  which  could  warrant  the  statement, 
that  the  sinking  furtd  was  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  All  that  was  provided  for  by  the  laws  now  in 
force  was,  that  the  redemption  should  take  place  within  a 
period  short  of  45  years ;  and  by  the  present  plan,  that 
period  would  be  considerably  shortened.  It  was  clearly  Mr. 
Pitt's  opinion,  that,  provided  the  redemption  took  place 


vfybin  tl^e  period  pf  45  ycw>  PaiUajpeqt  .nvght^rjt^? 
period  of  redemption,  and  that  it  was  competent  at  apy  tun* 
|p  change  the  mode  of  it.  His  honourable  friend  had  said. 
fhfii  the  application  of  the  one, per  cent,  gipnted  by  thp  *a 
pi  1792,  cpuld  not  tje  altered;  but  he  .contended  that  ,the 
applicati6n  of  tjie  ope  per  cent,  ceased,  when  Jfje  object  4ftr 
H^icb  it  w?s  grajited  was  accpmpliiW ;  and  t|ijs  ofyect 
was  accomplished  when  the  debt  w^s  paid  off  for  yf^iq*  j£ 
fires  laid  op.  The  great  object  pf  lhe*ci  of  17$2»  Wjjs  thp 
fWipooing  tfce  payment  of  therfditjqnal  dobt  1^11  the  (fetp 
pf  a  previous  period  was  paid  off.  tfe  poyld  suppose  no 
greater  otyect  than  the  imposjqg  no  Jfew  tyres'  during  ? 

Kiod  of  four  years  without  touching  on  Hie  public  feitjj. 
t  supposing  eyert  it  could  be  proved  to  jknpparte,  ib*t 
by  apian  .which  might  iavolye  a  .breach  of  feuh  jfitfi  jtfc 
pubhc  creditor,  we  should  be  enabled  to  carry  qn  t^e  war 
* i'pr  four  years  without  ipcoiurenfcnce,  be  ajjpr/eheoapl  it 
.would  be  by  no  means  a  subject  of  comfort  or  pojisoljitjp^  to 
Jhim„wben  he  found  there  weres^iEcientresour(^forsof(^yr. 
ing  on  the  war,  to  reflect  that  at  a  future  period  the  iwbiic 
credit  might  suffer  some  injury,  (hear  1)  IJe  should  ,riot 
Jiave  proposed  his  measures,  perhaps,  if  they  bsd  npl  be^n 
demanded  by  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  His  honourable 
.friend  bad  laid  jome  stress  on  some  sentiments  which  lie  hp4 
formerly  delivered  on  this  subject.  He  did  not  yfjph  ip 
deny  or  explain  away  what  he  had  formerly  £a}d.  Ue 
thought  these  sentinents  just  and  applicable  to  t^e  time  whgu 
they  were  uttered.  He  jras,  therefore,  wilUqg  to  talqe  upon 
himself  those  statements  which  hpd  beqp  imputed  .to  hipij 
fykt  he  would  contend  that  the  present  jnepmre  pastry  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  entertaining  a  different  opinion 
at  a  period  having  no  resemblance  to  Represent.  It  jvould 
be.rash,  in  this  opwipp,  to  think  of  now  carrying  on  the  j?ar 
^rith  any  great  increase  of  the  public  .burdens.  If  the 
scourge  of  war  should  continue  for  S3  yffui  longer,  they 
.must  Took  for  great  difficulties  qnd  daqgers ;  if  the  desolation 
.which,  .for  £0  .years,  had  taken  place  all  oyer  -tfje  world, 
were  to  be  continued  for  £5  years  Longer,  an  increq^e  of  tb,e 
public  debt,  was  the  least  of  the, evils  that  the  country  bad  to 
leak  for.  His  honourable  friend,  in  the  view  whiqh  he  had 
taken  of  his  plan,  had  assumed,  that  during  the  ^ast.fjYe 
years  no  three  per  cents. m  had  bqen  issued.  Now,  jn  the 
whole  of  the  la$t  Sye  years,  of  115  millions  of  sto^k  which 
had  been  created,  the  three  per  cents,  ar^fintedjp^l^tp  53 
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millions*  H#  bad  to  protest  against  this  exaggeration; 
because  on  en  enlimud  scale  of  national  debt  it  made  a  great 
difference  in  its  value— it  was  very  different,  whether  the 
▼alue  of  the  national  debt  should  be  1000  millions  or  600 
millions.  This  was  a  circumstance,  therefore,  which  was 
deserving  of  remark.  With  respect  to  the  tables  which  were 
before  the  House,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  think 
that  his  honourable  friend,  after  the  attention  which  Jie 
seamed  to  have  bestowed  on  them,  had  been  able,  however, 
to  point  out  no  error  he  had  committed.  His  hon.  friend 
bad  stated,  that  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  debt  would 
be  gvsater  by  the  new  plan  than  by  the  existing  system.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  years  it  was  no  doubt  true  that 
the  unredeemed  debt  would  be  greater.  But  there  was 
another  assumption  of  his  honourable  friend,  that  the  taxes 
would  also  be  greater ;  and  this  he  confessed  he  could  not 
understand.  In  1890,  a  great  amount  of  taxes  would  be 
taken  off.  The  practical  question  before  the  Houie,  lay 
within  the  narrowest  compass,  namely,  whether  they  would 
save  the  taxes  now,  or  in  the  year  1830.  They  hail  now  a 
positive  necessity  operating  upon  them ;  but  they  were  not  so 
sure  of  what  might  be  the  case  in  18S0*  At  some  period  the 
necessity  must  cease ;  and  by  a  change  of  circumstances 
fresh  burdens  might  become  unnecessary.  His  honourable 
friend  had  stated  Mr.  Pitt's  dying  opinion  to  be  the  same  as 
that  which  was  adopted  and  acted  on  by  the  administration 
of  his  successors,  Lord  Greoville  and  Mr.  Fox— that  to 
meet  the  Exigencies  of  the  times,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
huge  addition  to  the  war  taxes*  When  his  honourable 
friend  stated  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  his 
opinions  at  that  time,  and  those  he  professed  at  present,  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  account  the  change  of  cii> 
cnsaalanoes  which  had  taken  place.  All  human  exertions 
mast  have  an  end.  The  property  tax  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  beyond  the  present  rate  of  tea  per  cent.  1  he  plan 
at  the  period  alluded  to  was  to  carry  the  revenue  up  to  the 
expenditure ;  and  that  plan  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly 
successful.  The  people  had  borne  these  heavy  impositions 
hitherto  trith  en  astonishing  patience,  which  was  highly 
hosKMtfable  to  the  country ;  bat  the  question  was,  would  they 
patently  trtar  a  large  addition  to  the  taxes,  which  prewed 
already  with  so  much  weight  upon  them i  If  it. should 
become  necessary  to  impose  large  additional  burdens  on  the 
people— if  there' was  no  other  alternative  left— 4*  would  not 
Vol.  II.— 1813-13.  T 
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shrink  from  the  duty,  however  disagreeable,  which  his  situ- 
ation required  him  to  discharge;  bat  he  contended,  that 
•ach  an  absolute  necessity  did  not  exist  at  present,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  war  without  recurring, 
for  some  time,   to   burdens  which  would  operate  in  so 
severe  a  manner  upon  the  country.     That  the    present 
measure  might  be  productive  of  great  advantage,  while 
there  were  large  loans,  was  perfectly  true';  but  still  it  was 
the  business  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  most  advan- 
tageous measure  in  any  event  which  might  present  itself. 
The  present  measure,  he  contended,  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  every  stipulation  for  which  the  public  faith  had  been 
pledged  ;  and  provided  even  for  a  more  rapid  extinction  of 
the  public  debt  than  that  provided  by  the  law  as  it  now 
existed.     There  was  another  advantage  arising  from  the 
present'  measure,  and  that  was,  that  by  the  operation  of  it 
there  would  at  all  times,  during  a  period  of  peace,  be  a 
large  fund  applicable  to  a  time  of  war.     He  was  aware  that 
there  might  be  an  objection  stated  against  this,  in  as  far  as 
it  might  teach  our  government  arrogance,  and  not  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  warwith  that  degree  of  circumspection 
which  we  would  naturally  observe,  if  the  sinews  of  it  were 
less  easy  of  access.    As  to  the  idea  of  arrogance  on  our  part, 
however,   be  presumed  to  think  that  was  not  very  much  to 
be  dreaded.    Of  late  years  we  had  seen  that  our  neighbours 
depended  more  on  our  moderation  than  we  could  feel  our- 
eetves  warranted  in  doing  on  theirs.     But  if  this  country 
should  ever  become  rapacious,  let  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment both  be  on  the  heads  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
taught  to  become  so,  atad  also  on  the  country  itself;   not  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  provided  for  the  country  a  fund 
for  any  honest  emergency  which  might  arise.     He  wished 
the  present  measure  to  be  considered  as  a  great  plan  of 
finance,  beneficial  in  its  leading  principles  and  details,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  be  injurious  to  any  great 
body  in  the  community.     Look  to  the  landed  proprietors  ; 
it  held  out  to  them  nothing  but  exemption  from  taxation,  to 
which  they  must  otherwise  be  exposed  in  a  gftatly  enlarged 
degree.     Look  to  the  trader ;  was  not  he  benefited  by  the 
scheme,  by  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were  to  be  pro- 
vided -for,  without  laying  on  the  articles  of  his  trade  or 
manufacture  any  of  those  rates  which,  but<for  this  measure, 
the  necessities  of  the  state  imposed.    The  stack-bolder,  he 
admitted,  might  with  more  propriety  complain,  and  to 
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sacrifice  any  one  set  of  men,  even  for  the  general  good  of  the 
whole,  he  allowed,  was  unjust;  bat  even  to  the  stock* 
bolder,  though  the  present  measure  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  ta  bear  hard  on  him,  it  would  be  found  in  the  result  to 
be  equally,  if  not  more  advantageous  to  him  than  to  any  of 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.  A  person  possessing 
property  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  a  year  in  the  funds,  would 
not,  if  to  sell  out  stock  to  that  extent,  be  able  to  purchase 
with  the  proceeds  an  income  in  any  other  shape  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  900/.  while  the  same  taxes  would  fol- 
low him  into  every  other  situation  in  which  he  might  choose 
to  invest  bis  money.  He  had  stated,  that  he  never  recol- 
lected any  man  who  thooght  that  the  act  of  1802  could  at 
any  time  of  peace  be  carried  literally  into  effect;  and  in 
this  bis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  agreed.  Then,  at 
what  time,  he  asked,  could  this  be  done  better  than  at  the 
present,  when  time  could  be  given  for  looking  forward  ? 
The  repayment  of  the  national  debt,  due  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  original  sinking  fund,  had  already  taken: 
place.  The  act  of  1802  was  not  in  any  respect  impugned 
by  the  present  measure,  because  the  plan  now  proposed 
would  reduce  the  debt  within  a  shorter  time  than  was  pro- 
vided for  by  that  act ;  so  that  the  present  measure  must 
perform  all  which  that  act  required,  because  it  did  more 
than  it  could  do. ,  There  was  a  clause  in  that  act  giving  a 
priority  to  the  sums  first  contracted  for:  in  this  principle' 
the  present  measure  concurred,  one  of  the  enactments  of  the 
present  measure  being,  that  the  sums  first  contracted  for 
should  be  first  redeemed.  All  the  objections  of  his  honour*, 
able  friend,  be  had  endeavoured  to  answer,  and  also  such 
objections  as  he  was  aware  of  in  any  other  quarter,  except 
those  arising  from  misconception.  He  should,  therefore, 
content  himself  at  present  with  the  observations  he  had  now 
submitted  to  the  House,  without  endeavouring  to  anticipate 
any  objections  which  might  be  suggested  in  any  other 
%  quarter-  The  advantages  of  the  present  plan,  be  con- 
ceived., were  great,  as  the  relief  was  immediate,  while  the 
disadvantages  were  contingent,  and  might  never  at  all  take 
place.  * 

Mr.  Baring  said,  being  desirous  that  no  panic  should 
take  place  out  of  doors  at  an  idea  of  an  attack  upon  the 
sinking  fund,  be  did,  on  the  first  bringing  forward  of  the 
present  resolutions,  state  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future 
operation  of  the  measure,  there  was  no  occasion  for  indulging 
any  immediate  panic  on  account  of  it*    Lest  what  be  had 
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arid  on  that  occasion,  however,  should  be  contented  into  an 
approbation  of  the  present  measure,  he  found  himself  im- 
pelled, in  this  early  stage  of  the  proceed  ipg,  to  set  himself 
right  io  (his  respect  with  the  House  and  the  public.  The 
plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  contrary,  was  the 
first  which  had  gone  the  length  of  touching  the  sinking 
fund,  notwithstanding  it  had  all  along  been  predicted  that 
it  would  be  touched  the  moment  it  was  worth  touch* 
ing.  We  had  seen  astonishing  instances  of  financial "dis- 
stress,  previous  to  the  suspension  of  the  payments  in 
specie  by  the  bank  ;  but  no  such  measure  as  the  present  had 
ever  been  seriously  thought  of.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  present  measure  could  have  the  effect  of  re* 
lieving  the  public  from  burdens  and  taxes.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  gentleman  or  for  the  public ,  not  to  see  that  the  system, 
if  to  be  persevered  in,  must  lead,  he  should  not  say  to  ruin, 
for  that  the  House  would  prevent ;  but,  that  it  could 
not  ultimately  prevent  from  foiling  on  them  burdens  which 
they  must  bear ;  and  that  the  transposition  of  figures  from 
one  account  to  another  could  not  prevent  this.  He  should 
consider,  1st,  Whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  violation  of 
good  faith  with  the  public  creditor  ?  fldly,  If  the  measure 
could  be  of  any  public  advantage  ?  In  considering  the  first 
of  these  questions,  it  was  not  enough  to  look  if  there  was 
any  possibility  of  finding  an  excuse  for  making  this  in* 
fringement ;  but  whether  there  was  any  law  by  which  this 
fund  could  at  alt  be  touched.  If  a  fund  so  pledged  as  a  secu- 
rity to  another  were  in  a  court  of  equity,  it  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  party  pledging  it,  at  all  to  interfere  in  the 
application  of  the  produce  of  it  5  and,  on  this  principle,  the 
public  having  still  within  their  power  the  direction  of  this) 
fund  pledged  by  them  for  particular  purposes,  the'  force  of 
honour  ought  to  be  to  them  what  the  course  of  justice  would 
be  to  a  common  individual  I  He  should  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  measure  in  1802,  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  if  it 
went  to  violate  the  original  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  the- purpose  of  the  present  argument,  that  suck 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1809,  and  that  an  equi* 
talent  was  there  given.  Therefore,  though  Parliament 
thought  proper  there  to  regulate  the  application  of  the 
proceeds  of  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  that  afforded  no  argu- 
ment why  they  should  now  regulate  it  again,  end  in  a  very, 
different  sense*  So  much  as  to  the  faith  pledged  to  the 
public  creditor.    Then,  as  to  the  payment  01  the  whole  debt 
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within  45  years,  the  statement  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hnskisson)  on  that  point,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
improve.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  (the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  gave  the  House  and  the  country  a  new 
sinking  fund ;  but  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he  now 
touched  the  old  sinking  fund,  might  be  come  next  year  and 
take  away  whatever  part  of  the  additional  sinking  fnud  he 
thought  proper.    The  next  question  was,  if  this  was  the 
proper  time  for  such  a  measure  as  the  present  ?    The  right 
honourable  gentleman  stated,  and  truly,  that  the  state  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  at  Bome  time  or  another  require  regula- 
tion and  allotment*    But  it  seemed  rather  a  poor  excuse, 
because  something  was  wanted  in  the  year  18 IS,  to  select 
that  as  the  year  for  regulating  a  fund  which  might  require 
some  regulation  ia  the  year  1890.     But  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  saw  something  in  the  present  time  peculiarly 
fcrourable  to  this  treasure.     It  was  clear,  that  up  to  the 
year  1809,  nothing  had  occurred  so  peculiarly  favourable 
to  an  encroachment  on  the  sinking  fund,  as  to  render  such  a 
measure  at  all  advisable.    If  he  (Mr.  Baring),  therefore, 
could  show  that  1809  was  infinitely  more  favourable  for 
the  carrying  into  execution  such  a  measure  than  the  present 
aMHuent,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argument  m  this 
head  would  tall  to  the  ground.    From  what  fund  any  sum 
of  money  for  the  service  of  the  year  was  taken,  was  a  mem 
matter  of  book-keeping  at  the  treasury ;  but  the  real  question 
was,  what  did  the  oountry  spend,  and  what  funds  had  she 
to  spend,  throwing  all  her  funds  into  one  common  stock, 
and  placing  her  expenditure  against  her  income?     Mr. 
Rerceval's  proposition  in  the  year  1809,  was  to  break  in 
upon  taxes  set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose,  only  for  one 
year;  but  such  a  measure 'was  then  deemed  inexpedient. 
Were  things,  then,  so  much  altered  for  the  better^  that 
what  could  not  then  be  done  for  one  year,  was  now  justi- 
fiable for  a  number  of  years  i    To  prove  this,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  must  show  that  things  were  in  an  in- 
finitely more  favourable  situation  now  than  they  were  then. 
To  show  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case,  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  should  only  state,  that  in  1809  the  surplus  of  the 
ooasaHdated  fund  was  upwards  of  seven  millions.    Re  was 
afraid  he  could  not  say  that  for  the  present  year  it  amounted 
to  one  million,  so  that  he  might  say  this  surplus  was  now  ab* 
soiutely  reduced  to  nothing.    The  difference  between  our 
i  in  the  year  1809  and  those  of  the  present  year,  he 
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was  certain,  be  did  not  overstate  at  an  increase  of  10  millions, 
thereby  creating  a  difference  as  between  our  expenditure  for 
1809  and  the  present  year,  and  our  funds  to  meet  that  in- 
creased expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  17  mil- 
lions. In  the  year  1809,  the  three  per  cents,  were  at  66| ; 
at  present  they  were  as  low  as  59.  These  were  the  changes 
of  circumstances  between  the  year  1 809  and  the  present  year ; 
and  after  it  had  been  found  that  in  the  year  1 809  an  opera- 
tion similar  to  the  present  could  not  be  borne  even  for  a 
single  year,  he  left  it  to  the  country  to  say,  if  they  were 
prepared  to  indulge  in  these  golden  dreams  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  for  four  years  together,  to  lie  down 
under  this  sort  of  expenditure  ?  On  whatever  fund  the 
money  was  raised,  still  the  question  remained,  what  was  the 
sum  which  was  actually  spent  ?  In  the  year  1807,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  loan  unprovided  for  was  3,800,000/.  This  year 
it  would  be  14  millions  and  a  half,  supposing  that  the  loan 
for  thp  year  would  be  28  millions.  In  the  year  1807 » there 
was  a  pledge,  that  if  the  loan  exceeded  the  sum  mentioned. 
Parliament  should  provide  for  the  excess  by  taxes.  Now, 
however,  by  the  plan  proposed,  whatever  excess  arose,  was 
to  be  laid  on  the  sinking  fund.  The  honourable  gentlemaifr 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  had  told  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
borrowing  the  loan  for  this  year  and  for  the  year  1809,  and 
that  it  would  occasion  a  difference  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  stock.  He  (Mr.  Baring)  declared  it  to  be  impossible 
that  we  could  go  on  borrowing  at  this  rate.  Taking  the 
last  nine  years,  the  sum  borrowed  for  the  service  of  the 
country  was,  on  an  average,  9£  millions  a  year  ;  and  for  the 
next  nine  years,  the  average  would  be  85 1  millions  a  year. 
This  fact  alone,  he  contended,  must  have  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  public  creditor.  If  we  were  for  the  next 
nine  years  to  borrow  S5(  millions  a  year  above  what  we 
were  to  pay  .off,  with  a  decreasing  sinking  fund;  whereas 
for  the  last  nine  years,  we  bad  only  borrowed,  on  an  average, 
Pi  millions  above  what  we  were  to  pay  off,  and  that  too 
with  an,  increasing  sinking  fund.: — Was  that,  he  asked,  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  stockholder  ?  It  was  impossible,  he 
contended,  that  this  plan  should  continue  without  bringing 
the  three  per  cents,  to  50.  It  was  said,  that  at  present  the 
country  wanted  rest  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
it  had  suffered  no  serious  vexation  since  J  806 ;  for  since  thai 
time  there  had  been  no  efficient  taxation,  except  what  had 
taken  place  last  year.    There  were  even  more  and  better 
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reasons  for  the  proposed  respite  in  1809  than  at  present. 
The  relief,  too,  much  as  it  had  been  held  forth,  was  but 
partial.  By  the  raonied  man  it  would  be  felt,  not  in  taxes, 
but  in  depreciated  capital.  There  may  bean  increased 
amount  of  fictitious  capital,  and  the  holder*  of  that  might 
feel  it ;  but  it  would  not  be  felt  by  the  holders  of  land,  or 
of  any  real  property,  for  these  would  increase  in  value  also. 
It  was  then  only  the  holder  of  nominal  property  who  was 
most  exposed  to  suffer.  But  as  it  was  the  landed  interest 
that  would  ultimately,,  in  case  of  deficiency,  have  to  pay,  it 
was  their  interest  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  funded  or 
monied  interest.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  for  having  this 
plan  postponed  till  next  year. 

Mr.  Long  said,  that  they  could  not  now  adopt  any  plan 
whatever  without  some  inconvenience ;  the  object  then  was 
to  choose  that  which  was  attended  with  least.  He  thought 
that  of  his  right  honourable  friend  the  best.  It  was  not,  at 
present,  possible  to  push  taxation  much  farther,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  plan  of  his  right 
hon.  friend.  He  then  alluded  briefly  to  the  plan  of  finance 
proposed  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  1806,  and  asked  whether 
the  present  time  did  not  admit  of  the  application  of  all  the 
arguments  then  used,  even  more  forcibly  than  they  were  at 
that  time  ?  After  a  few  remarks  on  his  honourable  friend's  , 
speech  (Mr.  Huskisson's),  he  proceeded  to  compliment  the 
chancellor'  of  the  exchequer  foj*  what  he  had  done  on  the 
subject  of  the  property  tax,  and  said,  whenever  we  came  to 
a  peace  establishment,  that  the  continuance  of  that  tax,  under 
certain  limitations,  would  be  most  to  our  advantage.  Then, 
after  a  few  remarks  on  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and 
on  the  act  of  1802,  he  said,  that  the  fair  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent acts  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  was  to  take  care  that 
the  stockholder  should  not  be  deteriorated  in  his  condition 
by  these  acts.  He  must  also  approve  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend's  plan  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  it  was  that,  of 
which,  he  thought,  we  could  avail  ourselves  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  was  an  additional  recommendation  to  him 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed,  that  it  would  show 
our  inveterate  enemj,  that  we  are  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  three  years  without  any  additional  taxes. 

Mr.  Thornton  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  his  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  with  the  utmost  attention,  as  be 
was  anxious  to  discover  whether  it  contained  any  errors  or 
mistatements :  but,  although  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
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man  opposite  had  said  there  were  several  errors  in  that 
speech,  ne  bad  perceived  only  one  trifling  mistake,  which 
was  afterwards  corrected  by  the  honourable  gentleman  him- 
edf.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  opinion,  that  whatever  there 
was  of  the  sinking  fund  over  and  above  what  was  necessary 
to  redeem  the  national  debt  in  45  yean,  ought  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  The  principle  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  very  good.  But  his  chief  objections 
arose  from  his  view  of  the  act  of  1808  ;  previous  to  which 
our  sinking  fund  was  upon  a  plan  that  could  not  well  be 
improved.  The  goad  principle  laid  down  in  1798  was  altered 
and  departed  from  in  1808.  By  that  departure  we  lost  more 
than  800,000/.  a  year,  which  we  should  now  have  at  our 
disposal,  more  than  we  have  at  present,  if  the  act  of  1802 
had  not  taken  place.  He  was  not  quite  sure,  however,  that 
this  plan  was  consistent  with  the  national  faith ;  a  great  ob- 
jection to  it  was,  that  it  took  a  liberty  with  a  certain  species 
of  property  before  that  liberty  was  necessary.  There  was  not 
yet  a  too  great  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund  to  have  it 
altogether  applied  to  the  purposes  now  in  contemplation. 
If  the  real  motive  of  the  plan  proposed  was  to  avoid  tax- 
ation, he  had  no  objection  to  agree  to  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Xo$e  said,  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  rise,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  an  honourable  gent  lemon 
(Mr.  Hutkissoo),  who  called  upon  all  who  were  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  oppose  the  present  plan  of  his  right  honourable 
friend.  In  that  character  he  certainly  ranked  himself;  for 
be  bad  acted  under  that  great  statesman  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  (Mr.  Rose's)  political  life;  yet  he  was 
prepared  to  vle*d  guilty  to  an  entire  approbation  of  the  plan 
of  bis  right  honourable  friend.  When  his  right  honour* 
able  friend  mentioned  to  him,  some  months  back,  his  in* 
tention  of  adopting  some  measure  that  might  meet  the  ex- 
igency of  the  present  moment,  be  replied,  without  knowing 
what  his  plan  was,  that  he  <)id  not  think  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  the  country,  without  toothing  the 
sinking  fund*  It  bad  been  admitted  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Thornton),  that  it  would  be  proper  and 
necessary  to  touch  that  fund  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  the 
only  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  this/  or  any  future 
period,  wis  the  most  proper— whether  it  should  be  done  now, 
or  eight  years  hence,  or  only  a  few  years  before  the  90 
millions  would  fall  in  in  the  year  1830.  For  bis  own  part, 
he  had  no  hesitation  is  saying,  that  he  conceived  the  present 
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moment  to  be  one  that  called  for  such  an  application  of  that 
fund.  With  regaird  to  the  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  alluded  to  by  an  honourable  member  (Mr.  Has- 
kisson),  be  believed  he  had  seen,  if  not  that  very  paper,  at 
least  one  of  nearly  the  same  description.  It  was  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  meditating  upon  financial  questions,  to 
put'down  npon  paper  an  outline  of  possible  taxes  th8t  might 
be  raised ;  but  he  was  sure  the  honourable  member  would 
not  pretend  to  say  (hat  the  paper  in  question  contained  the 
serious  and  digested  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  remem- 
bered that  when  Mr.  Pitt  showed  him  (Mr.  Rose)  a  paper  of 
that  description,  he  (Mr.  Rose)  told  him  he  was  certain* it 
would  never  be  practicable  to  raise  onc«half  of  those  possible 
taxes.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  that  it 
might  be*  necessary  at  some  period  to  break  in  upon  the 
sinking  fond ;  arid  he  could  appeal  to  many  persons  in  that 
House  in  proof  of  bis  assertion.  He  saw  a  stranger  below 
the  bar,  a  member  of  the  other  House,  who  could  par- 
ticularly affirm  tt.  (order,  order  I)  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  as  to  breaking  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  say,  that 'for  the  sake  of  the 
future,  we  should  oppress  the  present  generation  with  ad- 
ditional  taxes.  The  system  of  bis  right  honourable  friend 
hethoqgfafto  be  precisely  that  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case;  it  would  accomplish  a' more  gradual  reduction  of  the 
pabliedebc,  aanl  it-would  relieve  the  present  time  from  taxes, 
which  to  increase,  he  apprehended,  would  try  the  ingenuity 
as 'most  pes  suns. 

Sir  Jtafatf  H&tm  eaid,  that  if  ever  he  were  to  become  a 
gtelrt'fitoiieiGr*-*  thing  whidi  hedid  not  think  very  likely— 
be  ehowW  ainawely  deprecate  sudi  a  eulogist  as  the  right 
honourable  gerttiemaw  opposite  (Mr.  Rose),  who  had  paid 
so  ill  a  oamfrtifluent  totter  patriotism  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  the 
■diriaistiatioa  -df  Mr.  Pitt  he  had  never  been  an  admirer-; 
he  never  approved  of  the  general  system  of  his  policy  :  bat 
he  aboeM  %e  wanting  in  candour  and  sincerity  if  he  did  not 
jNkmwtedge"tfeat  the- sinking  fend  was  the  greatest  boon 
tbiscoeatvyevfer  received  from  the  hands  of  any  miafcter. 
Witbtrega*d4o<the  flan  6f  the  right  honourable  gent4emenT 
be.coeoemti-it  to  be  founded  altogether  upon  delusion;  m 
•try  natural  piejadtate'ui'favoer  drbis  own  productions  had 
MHdnio  ch*w  offer  it  a  veil  ittrich  emeealed  Us  trim 
dhemcterwedcetewr.    He  (MkFmwfciaft) said*™*  wily 
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a  modification  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  he  thought  it  a  partial 
suspension  of  its  operation.  He  confessed  he,  was  hostile  to 
the  plan  of  trenching  on  that  fund ;  and  if  it  was  to  be 
allowed  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the  measures  of 
government,  from  deficiency  of  revenue,  he  hoped,  at  least, 
that  some  system  of  retrenchment  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  had  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  question,  as  the  House  was  already  fatigued, 
not  so  much  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  matter  before  them.  One  great  reason,  however, 
why  he  abstained  was,  that  the  whole  ground  of  argument 
had  been  so  irresistibly  occupied  by  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Huskisson),  that  he  would  not  give  way  to  any  tempta- 
tion he  might  feel  of  entering  into  the  question,  so  as  to  in- 
cur the  hazard  of  destroying  the  effect  of  that  speech. 
What  he  mainly  wished  was,  that  it  might  have  a  fair  op- 

EKtunity  of  working  its  way  there,  and  with  the  public* 
e  thought  that,  if  by  good  fortune,  that  speech  should  go 
forth  to  the  public  with  any  reasonable  preservation  of  its 
clearness  and  argument,  they  would  then  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  at  a  future  day  with  a  very  different 
view  of  it  to  what  they  before  possessed.  With  regard  to 
the  plan  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  must  say, 
notwithstanding  the  printed  account  of  it  that  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  gentleman  as  they  entered  the  House,  he  had 
not  yet  found  one  who  understood  it.  As  far,  however,  as 
he  did  comprehend  it,  he  considered  it  as  one  of  the  roost 
dangerous  systems  that  had  ever  been  contemplated ;  and 
when  the  bill  was  brought  in,  he  should  certainly  oppose  it 
in  every  stage,  and  take  the  sense  of  Parliamentupon.it. 
Before  they  separated  for  the  present,  however,  he  wished  to 
consider  for  a  moment  how  tar  this  plan  was  or  was  not  a 
breach  of  faith,  to  use  an  expression  that  had  been  em- 
ployed, though  it  were  better  to  say,  perhaps,  how  far  it 
was  inconsistent  or  not  with  the  act  of  Parliament.  Yet  it 
was  a  measure  so  perfectly  uncalled  for  by  present  circum- 
stances, and  of  such  a  character  in  itself,  that  he  really 
could  find  no  other  term  to  express  his  sentiments  upon  it, 
but  by  calling  it  a  breach  of  faith.  He  felt  that  he  was  a 
litUe  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  as  being  one 
of  the  few  who  opposed  the  act  of  1802,  and  as  having  then, 
predicted  those  very  mischiefs  which  now  existed.  It 
might  probably  be  likewise  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  for  the  last  five  sessions  he  had  constantly  called  its  at- 
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tentioa  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  and.  earnestly  begged 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  them. 
He  had  repeatedly  urged  that  they  could  not  go  on  without 
some  strong  measure  of  finance,  and  only  eight  months  ago, 
when  he  expressed  that  sentiment,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Vansittart)  had  characterised  him 
as  a  person  of  very  upright  intentions,  but  with  such  an  un- 
fortunate bias  upon  all  questions  of  finance,  that  he  abso- 
lutely could  not  see  right  from  wrong.  But  what  was  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  now  proposing  to  do  ?  Pre- 
cisely  to  adopt  that  strong  measure  which  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  thought  it,  however,  a  most  dangerous  plan  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  thte  sinking  fund,  that  great  security  to 
the  state,  and  take  it.  Before  that  step  was  taken,  he 
thought  every  possible  means  should  be  resorted  to,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  necessity.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
certainly  feel  it  bis  duty  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  did  he  not  suspect,  from  a  move- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  he  should 
succeed  very  badly  if  he  made  such  a  motion.  He  con* 
tended,  that  no  body  of  men  were  more  hardly  dealt  with 
than  the  stockholders,  by  the  operation  of  this  plan;  it 
amounted,  substantially,  to  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  pub- 
lic creditor.  He  did  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal 
measures  that  was  ever  attempted  against  the  public  credit 
of  the  Empire.  That  was  his  solemn  opinion*  He  wished 
for  a  little  delay,  that  the  House  might  come  prepared  to 
the  question,  and  be  enabled  to  face  the  difficulty  with  a 
firm  and  steady  view  of  its  character.  He  thought  they 
should  never  lose  sight  of  this  principle,  that  no  temporary 
advantage  was  worth  having,  which  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  faith,  (hear,  hear !) 

Mr.  Pownby  expressed,  his.wish  that  the  report  should 
not  be  received  next  day ;  but  that  some  delay  might  be 
granted,  as  he  felt  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  a 
most  destructive  one. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald,  and  expla- 
nations from  Sir  Robert  Heron  and  Mr.  Baring,  the  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to,  and  the  report  ordered  to  be  received. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  26. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  reported  the  answer  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  the  address  or  the  House,  thanking  their 
Lordships  for  their  condolence  on  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,   MARCH  96. 

Mr.  Calcraft  withdrew  the  apothecaries9  bill  for  the 
present  session,  in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
that  was  given  to  it.  He  moved  therefore,  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day  six  months. 

DUCHftSS  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

Lord  George  Beresford  said,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  of  the  S4th  insU  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  waited  upon  with  the  address  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
that  his  royal  highness  returned  the  following  most  gracious 
answer : 

"  1  thank  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  address  of 
condolence  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
I  receive  it  as  a  grateful  and  acceptable  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  myself,  and  to  my  family." 

The  answer  was  ordered  to  he  entered  on  the  Journals. 

FIW A HOKS  OF  THE  COUNT KY. 

The  Chancellor  of  tie  Exchequer  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  be  brought 
up.    On  the  question  being  pot, 

Mr.  Baring  rose,  and  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  motion ;  but  after  it  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  he  should  move  that  it  be  taken  into  further  consider- 
ation in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  that  the  House 
might  have  time  to  reflect  before  it  decided  upon  so  im- 
portant a  measure.  Hethought  that  this  postponement  would 
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not  be  of  any  public  inconvenience,  since,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  had  al- 
mdy  taxes  for  the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  11  mil- 
lions. On  all  former  occasion?,  during  the  discussion*  en 
the  formation  of  tbe  sinking  fund,  much  time  for  mature 
deliberation  had  been  allowed,  and  he  hoped  that  not  lest 
grave  inquiries  would  take  place  before  that  system  una 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Rose  warmly  protested  agaiillt  a  moment's  delay,  as 
he  was  fully  petsoaded  of  the  excellence  of  the  measure 
now  submitted.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the 
last  night  were  all  chimerical  and  delusive*  Reasonable 
hopes  might  be  indulged,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
this  new  plan  would  be  greater  than  even  Mr.  Vaneittait 
had  prognosticated. 

Mr.  Bu$kisson  took  this  occasion  of  correcting  a  nm- 
appsehension  of  the  alteration  he  had  proposed  in  the  plan 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  would  agree  to  adopt 
so  ranch  of  it  as  to  allow  tor  the  excessive  charge  of  the 
present  and  subsequent  years  to  be  thrown  upon  the  sinking 
fund ;  and  if  necessary,  he  would  go  the  fell  length  of  appro- 
priating the  sinking  fund,  provided  it  were  on  eome  tutnne 
occasion  reimbwsed  from  the  war  taxes.  AH  be  required 
was,  that  public  faith  ahovld  not  be  violated.  At  present  be 
thongbt  the  old  system  adequate,  if  property  conducted, 
nod  consequently  that  tbe  alteration  proposed  was  unwise, 
inexpedient,  and  unnecessary. 

Sir  R.  Peeie  bore  testimony  to  thecxtmmepetssusenpen 
the  lower  orders.  Trade  was  reviving,  although  tbe  mann 
factum*  were  much  crippled  from  a  want  of  capital;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  deaden  the  bopes 
of  the  people,  by  laying  upon  them  bnwfens  they  were  not 
well  capable  a(  bearing.  W  fch  vegard  to  tbe  national  debt, 
he  bad  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  lie  wns  eon- 
vineed  that  we  did  not  now  owe  move  than  we  were  indebted 
ten  years  ago,  became  what  was  lent  among  numctves  wns 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  debt. 

The  report  was^tben  brought  up. 

Sir  1*.  BurdeU  gave  notice  that  be  should,  to-morrow, 
move  for  tbe  minutes  of  inautry  «m  die  conduct  of  Captain 
FhrttMore,  commander  of  his  llsjeity's  ship  Diadem, 
ciuuged  with  craeKy  towards  n  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Hancock. 
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-     FINANCE. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  finance  be  read. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  facetious 
allusions  which  had  been  made  to  the  sinking  fund  of  Bona* 
parte,  there  would  be  (if  the  propositions  before  them  were 
acceded  to)  good  reason  to  assert  that  there  would  not  be 
greater  security  for  a  sinking  fund  under  the  direction  of  a 
British  Parliament,  than  under  the  government  of  Napoleon. 
As  he  retained'  all  his.  objections  to  .the  propositions  before  , 
them,  he  should  move  as  an  amendment,  that  the  report 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  could  not  suffer  an  asser- 
tion thai, the  public  credit  of  this  country  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  under  the  ruler  of  France,  to  pass  without  re- 
probation. He  wished  to  rest  the  treasure  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  question  was  not, 
whether  we  should,  (or  should  not  depart  from  public  faith, 
but  whether  the  proposed  measure  was,  or  was  not  a  de- 
parture from  it. 

Mr.  Ticrney  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  might  have  spared 
himself  the  warmth  he  bad  manifested  on  the  occasion,  as 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  had  only  put  his  asser- 
tion in  the  way  of  argument,  as  the  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sure of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Vansittart) 
passing  into  a  law.  Surely  the  authority  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  as  a  proprietor  of  stock  to  a  great  amount,  and 
as  a  representative  of  that  class  of  persons,  was  not  without 
weight,  but  he  had  also  added  to  it  his  arguments.  The 
friends  to  the  measure  disagreed  in  their  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  saying  that  it  was 
reverting  to  the  original  principle  of  the  sinking  fund, and  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  saying  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  necessity.  Bonaparte's  conduct  had  only  been 
introduced  to  warn  them  from  following  the  example  of 
France*  It  was  there  said  to  the  people*— •"  Yon  unust  re- 
linquish some  advantages  for  the  time,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  most  advantageous"— the  comment  was,  the  striking 
off  twO'thirdSjOf  the  national  debt.  It  was  said  now  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  all  would  be  very  yell,  if 
it  were  provided  that  the  debt  should  be  redeemed  in  45 
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yean.  This  would  be  fair  enough  if  it  bad  been  said  to  the 
loan-jobbers  on  the  negociating  everj  new  loan :  but  now 
they  had  been  assured  by  the  practice  of  28  years,  that  they 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  intermediate  accumulation. 
This  prospect  waswhat  they  depended  on  as  the  security  for 
keepiog  up  the  price  of  their  property,  by  preventing  too 

Sreat  a  quantity  of  annuities  being  thrown  into  the  market, 
ut,  said  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  stockholders, 
"  In  ten  years  yon  will  be  as  well  off  as  ever."  Some  of  them 
would  reply,  perhaps,  that  they  should  be  obliged  ere  that 
.time  to  sell  their  stock.  It  was  keeping  faith,  with  the 
public  creditors  much  in  the  same  way,  as  if  a  man  in 
Xiondon  undertook  to  carry  people  along  the  north  road  to 
York  in  48  hours,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  agreement,  were 
to  carry  them  to  Grantham  in  a  waggon,  and  from  thence  to 
York  on  race-horses.  Some  of  the  passengers,  when  packed 
into  the  heavy  vehicle,  might  object  that  it  was  only  to 
Grantham  that  they  wished  to  be  carried,  and  complain, 
with  some  justice,  of  the  slowness  of  the  conveyance.  The 
difference  between  the  measures  of  Bonaparte  and  the  pre- 
sent propositions  was,  that  Bonaparte  took  away  two-thirds 
of  the  debt  at  once,  and  that  now  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
take  away  the  whole.  He  (Mr.  Tierney)  did  not  think  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  all  which  had  been  stated,  was 
friendly  to  the -measure  of  1802.  At  that  time  it  had  fallen 
to  him  (Mr.  Tierney)  to  oppose  the  measure  then  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  often  spoken  and  written  to  him  to  arrange 
matters  so,  that  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  should  be  present  at  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill.  This  lingered  on  for  some  time,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  at  several  times  prevented  by  personal  business 
from  attending.  At  last  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  that  time 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  came  to  him  (Mr.  Tierney)  and 
said,  "  Now  we  may  have  all  our  own  way,  for  Mr. 
Pitt  says  the  weather  is  now  become  so  extremely  fine,  that 
he  cannot  think  any  thing  of  finance  any  longer."  He 
knew,  that  in  stating  any  tiling  as  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
be  was  in  imminent  danger  ot  contradiction  from  the  Nestor 
of  finance,  who,  whenever  the  House  seemed  of  one  opinion 
as  to  Mr*  Pitt's  sentiments,  came  out  with  some  paper  which 
proved  them  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Such  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt !  Such  an 
advantage  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  did  not  possess,  and  could  only 
rely  on  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Pitt  gave  of  his  opinion  by  his 
conduct.     From  the  circumstances  he  had  related,  he  (Mr. 
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Tienmy)  wn  penuaded,  that  though  Mr.  Pitt,  after  having 
kit  Mr.  Addington  with  58  millions  of  debt  on  his  hands 
unprovided  for,  had  deemed  it  his  doty  to  give  him  support 
at  first  to  set  him  off,  bat  on  mature  consideration  had 
changed  bis  opinion.  It  was  bis  (Mr*  Tierney's)  con- 
viction, that  this  bill  would  not  pass.  What  had  prevented 
the  stocks  from  falling  was,  thai  the  stockholders  them- 
aehfeB  ooold  not  be  convinced  that  the  measure  would  pass. 
It  was  too  preposterous  for  them  to  imagine  that  Parliament 
would  allow  such  a  proposition  1o  receive  its  sanction.  The 
vising  or  felling  of  the  stocks  at  present  should,  however, 
have  no  weight  in  the  consideration  of  a  measure,  of  which 
jo  large  d  portion  of  the  effects  were  regarded  in  future  years. 
During  the  present  year  the  sinking  fund  would  not,  it  was 
•aid*  be  diminished,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  buyers  or 
sellers  was  all  that  affected  the  state  of  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Vansittmrt  argued,  that  his  principle  was  to  sub- 
atitute  successive  to  simultaneous  redemption,  and  that  he 
had  only  shown,  as  a  collateral  circumstance,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1702,  which  secured  the  redaction  of 
the  national  debt  in  45  years,  would  be  complied  with. 
This  was  not  the  first  alteration  in  the  sinking  fund  system? 
witness  the  acts  of  1 798  and  1800,  which  established  new 

2?ulatioas  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  bad  first  proposed  to 
r.  Addington  that  system  which  ripened  into  the  plan  of 
1802,  and  he  had  also  proposed  that  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment* the  sinking  fund  should  be  reduced  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  present,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  be 
thought  it  inconsistent  with  public  faith.  If  the  price  of 
docks  were  kept  up  by  the  expectation  that  the  measure 
would  not  paw,  they  would  fall;  he  apprehended  tbejr 
would  experience  a  and  reverse  when  the  sense  of  the  House 
Wfcs  taken  of 'the  measure.  The  faith  of  the  stockholders 
must  be  shaken,  too,  he  should  think,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  did  not  think  proper 
to  divide  the  House  last  night.  The  proposed  postpone- 
ment united  with  singular  felioity  all  tlie  objections  both  to 
the  adoption  and  rejection  of  the  measure.  The  alarm  to 
the  public  creditor  would  be  the  same,  and  the  good  efieete 
«u  the  public  mind,  from  the  remission  of  taxes  far  four 
years,  would  not  have  place. 

Mr.  Rose  gave  some  explanation  as  to  the  opiaions  of 
Mr.  Pitt.    Ha  had  math*  paper  alluded  to  last  night  by 

ewmm*  audit  was  only  a  looee 
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estimate  of  the  possible  taxes  for  the  following  seven  or 
eight  years.  It  was  impossible  that  this  was  not  intended 
to  equalize  the  expenditure  and  income,  as  the  loans  were 
fi\  millions  annually,  and  the  whole  of  these  taxes  six  or 
seven  millions. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  shpuld  urge  his  motion  of  post- 
ponement, because  in  tbe  mean  time  some  favourable  cir- 
cumstance might  render  this  measure,  which,  whether  a 
violation  of  public  credit  or  not,  was  by  some  considered 
unnecessary. 

The  question  was  then  put,  the  amendment  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  report  read  and  agreed  to. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  pursuance  of 
the  report* 

EAST   INDIA  COMPANY. 

Mr.  JR.  Thornton  presented  a  petition  from  the  East  India 
company,  praying  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  bar, 
before  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims. 

On  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Thornton,  the  petition. was 
referred  to  the  said  committee,  and  it  was  ordered  that  tbe 
committee  admit  the  petitioners  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  bj 
their  counsel  or  agents. 

SHOPLIFTING    BILL. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  shoplifting  bill  being  moved, 
The  Attorney-General  agreed  with  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  that  the  offence  of  shoplifting  was  at  present  carried 
on  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  remedy  proposed  in  the  bill  itself.  The  bill  supposed 
tbe  prevalence  of  this  crime  to  arise  from  the  severity  of  the 
laws  deterring  prosecutors  from  coming  forward.  This, 
however,  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  were 
exercised  in  the  criminal  law  of  this  country— it  was  con- 
trary to  tbe  opinion  of  all  the  judges.  Though  the  law 
was  not  always  carried  into  effect,  it  operated  in  Urrorem 
against  the  offenders.  To  say  that  juries  and  prosecutors 
woe  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  tbe  severity  of  the  law, 
and  that  offenders  would  not  be  equally  influenced,  was  an 
evident  inconsistency.  They  had,  however,  an  example  of  the 
failure  of  an  analogous  act— that  which  respected  the  capital 
punishment  for  privately  stealing  from  persons.  Had  this 
ut  contributed  to  reduce  the  commission  of  that  offence  ? 
Vol.  11.— 1812-13.  X 
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He  had  inquired  rflto  (he  result,  and  lie  bad  received  assft* 
ranoes  from  those  who  bad  experience  on  the  subjsct,  thai 
the  offence  had  very  considerably  increased  since  toe  potting 
of  this  act. 

itfr.  Abercrombie  said,  if  the  attorney-general  bad  pro* 
dtteed  an  instance  of  failure  in  an  analogous  act,  With 
mpect  to  which  be  himself  could  not  stale  any  thing  with 
certainty,  he  conid  also  state  en  instance  where  a  fimilar 
experiment  had  succeeded*  and  that  was  tbe  report  of  the 
capital  punishment  for  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds* 
Since  this  act,  the  offence  bad  considerably  decreased.  There 
was  a  report  of  the  judges  in  India  before  the  House,  from 
Which  it  appeared  that  our  fellow-subjects  in  an  opposite 
quarter  of  the  world  were  acting  jipon  a  directly  opposite 
principle  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  for 
this  they  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wtatherall  said,  tbe  argument  of  bis  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (tbe  attorney-general)  agaimt  the  bill  fsi 
that  the  experiment  had  failed  in  an  analogous  case.  W  bat 
was  opposed  to  this  f  If  the  experiment  bad  tailed  in  one 
ease,  in  another  it  might  be  raofe  successful.  They  Must 
ground  their  reasoning  either  on  theory  or  experiment.  If 
they  took  experience  for  their  guide,  it  was  against  tbe 
innovation.  They  must  therefore  say  that  thediy  was  better 
than  experience* 

Mr.  Stephen  was  sorry  that  his  honourable  friend's 
valuable  time  bad  been  thought  to  be  so  much  misapplied, 

Ei  it  appeared  to  be  from  what  had  been  said  by  some  who 
ad  lately  spoken  in  this  debate.  He  however  Odtrld  not 
coincide  in  that  opinion.  He  thought  that  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend's  object  was  not  what  had  been  imputed 
to  bins,  but  rather  that  it  was  to  bring  home  the  tbeoty  of 
the  law  to  the  practice.  He  could  not  approve  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  honourable  friend,  the  attorney-general,  to 
the  present  bill ;  nor  did  he  approve  of  the  appeal  that  had 
been  made  to  the  experience  of  the  judges*  For  a*  to  any 
probable  effects  of  changes  in  the  law,  he  would  aik,  wete 
not  the  judges  as  much  theorists  as  ourselves  ?  It  Was  so 
in  the  profession  of  medicine  ;  were  hot  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  in  that  profession  most  hostile  at  filtt 
to  the  introduction  of  vaccination  i  Were  they  not  so 
likewise  to  the  introduction  of  JaffleV*  powder,  a  tndst 
useful  remedy  in  fevers  ?  tit  could  not  then  admit  tbe 
argument  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  judge*,    ftfa 
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fonoorabfe  and  learned  friend  (Sir  «.  AotniHy)  vested  a 
sufficiently  large  diseeetionary  power  in  the  magistrate  and 
judges.  What  then  was  the  use  of  urging  against  bis  biU9 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  acknowledged  humanity  of 
oar  judicial  magistracy  t  He  was  not  now  disposed  to 
allude  to  the  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill,  as 
they  had  been  before  so  fully  stated.  When  the  law  made 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  a  capital  offence, 
what  wo*  the  consequence  ?  Thieves,  or  those  disposed  to 
become  sacfa,  aseuig  their  associates  escape,  became  iadif- 
tegentahant  tke  tenon  of  the  ia  w.  He  was  as  much  against 
innovation  as  his  honourable  friend  ;  bat  this  bill  was  not 
an  innovation.  It  had  been  much  misrepresented %  for  its 
object  was  not  to  innovate,  but  to  bring  hack  the  common 
law,  which  had  been  for  soaae  time  banished.-* He  would 
therefore  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  was  for  respecting  the  authority  aqd 
^opinion  of  Lord  (Ellenborougb,  who  maintained  that  the 
effect  of  each  bills  would  be  to  incveasq  the  nattier  of 
<3Mks.  The  aid  law  be  thought  ought  to  be  continued, 
unfit  some  certain  .evil  arose  from  it.  He  then  made  some 
maarks  -an  what  had  fallen  from  an  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Stephen).  Capital  puoishmeats  in  some  cases 
teUL  out  well  terrors,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  enfocce 
them.  If  the  House  were  to  adopt  this  bill,  they  would 
aaoabecailed  upon  to  adopt  another,  and  so  on,  stop  by 
atop,  until  oor  whde  criminal  law  may  be  repealed.  He 
did  not  think  if,  was  necessary  to  make  any  changes  in  our 
•orimanaltew. 

Mr.  Ihtikeu&o*  nsad  a  passage  from  Ruflbead*a  Preface  to 

the  Statutes,  to  show  that  these  changes  were  often  neces- 

#a*y.     The  passage  'was  founded  on  one  taken  from  Horace, 

Ho  bad  judge  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  times,    fie 

then  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  attomey-genewil 

and  the   -learned  Serjeant  (Beat)   who  spoke  last  in  the 

debate.    Laws  in  terrorem  may  do  for  educated  persons, 

<butnot  to?  -those  who  wore  ignorant.    As  a  proof,  he  might 

mention  the  notorious  picking  of  pockets  whenever  there 

was  an  execution  at  'Newgate.     Nor  did  be  know  any 

•mode  so  effectual  for  preventing  crimes  among  the  tower 

orders,  as  that  which  made  poverty,  banishment,  and  other 

fWrisnmentB, -certain.  * 

Mr.  EraithUmt)  at  some  length,  opposed  the  Mil,  con- 
tending that  Nothing  <oouJd  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
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arguments  of  those  gentlemen  who  treated  this  measure  as  a 
restriction  of  the  law,  and  not  an  innovation  upon  it.  All 
larcenies  were  originally  offences  of  a  capital  nature,  subject 
to  certain  limitations  in  point  of  practice.  By  the  increase 
of  trade,  i^  became  eoually  necessary  to  prevent  privately 
stealing,  as  acts  of  violence.  The  ease  ana  frequency  of  the 
former  rendered  it,  indeed,* more  necessary  to  guard  against 
it  Acts  of  violence  required,  for  the  successful  perpetration 
of  them,  strength  and  courage,  while  theft  required  no 
quality  whatever ;  every  man  could  steal,  and  therefore 
it  was  the  more  necessary  to  provide  against  the  commission 
df  such  an  offence,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  legislature  not 
to  look  to  the  moral  guilt,  but  to  the  degree  of  incon- 
venience. He  saw  no  practical  convenience  in  altering  the 
law  from  what  the  House  found  it,  though  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  judges  to  dispense  with  the  formality  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  where  they  saw  occasion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  he  should  not  trespass  long  on 
the  patience  of  the  House,  nor  did  he  intend  to  have 
troubled  them  at  all,  were  it  not  that  he  found  it  necessary 
in  justification  of  himself.  To  those  members  who  had  not 
before  heard  him  on  this  subject,  it  would  afford  satisfac- 
tion to,  hear  that  his  was  no  theory;  and  though  those 
Ktlemen  who  opposed  the  present  bill  obliged  him  by- 
owing  on  him  the  appellation  of  a  theorist,  thev  them- 
selves were  in  reality  the  theorists.  He  (Sir  S.  Romilly) 
defended  the  present  measure  on  facts,  in  procuring  of 
which  he  bad  taken  great  pains,  and  had  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  them.  These  practical  men,  as  they  would 
nave  themselves  supposed,  however,  who  opposed  the  bill, 
had  brought  forward  no  facts  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
They  disdained  even  to  have  recourse  to  those  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  they  had  before  them*  He  was  sorry 
not  to  have  heard  the  sentiments  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (the  solicitor-general)  on  this  measure,  considering 
how  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to  the  House  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  gentleman  of  his  great  experience  .on 
the  subject.  The  only  question  seemed  to  be,  if  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  declaring,  that  an  act 
of  theft  to  the  value  of  5s.  unaccompanied  by  any  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  should  be  esteemed  a  capital  felony, 
ought,  at  the  present  day,  to  remain  in  force.  Without 
at  all  alluding  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  even  to  the  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  since  the 
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time  of  King  William,  an  honourable  and  leatned  friend  of 
btt  ( Wcatherall)  called  on  the  House  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
system  of  our  criminal  law,  and  for  information  on  that 
head  referred  them  to  a  work  of  Dr.  Paley.    This,  however, 
was  a  work  not  founded  on  an  inquiry  into  the  ancient 
system  of  our  criminal  law,  but  into  the  nature  of  that  law 
as  it  had  been  practised  in  modern  times.    To  prove*  how* 
ever,  how  far  the  present  system  was  deserving  of  being 
persevered  in,  Sir  Samuel  went  on  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  tho  numbers  of  persons  tried,  convicted,  &c.  of 
shoplifting  for  a  great  many  years  back.    From  the  year 
1749  to  1771,  the  number  tried  was  250,  of  whom  109,  or 
nearly  one-half,  were  convicted.     Within  the  last  five 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  in  London  alone,  there  bad  been 
tried  for  similar  offences  188,  of  whom  were  convicted  only 
18,  being  only  one  in  10  of  those  indicted,  and  of  the  13 
convicted  not  one  had  been  executed.     Now,  he  .asked,  how 
the  dispari'y  between  the  number  tried  and  the  number 
convicted  was  to  be. accounted  for,  on  any  other  principle 
but  the  unwillingness  of  the  jury  to  find  the  property  stolen 
to  be  of  the  value  required  by  the  act  f    tie  asked,  could 
any  stronger  argument  against  an  existing  law  be  con- 
ceived, than  that  crimes  pot  only  increased,  but  multiplied 
under  it?    Or  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  that 
tbe  punishment  of  death  should  continue  to  be  held  out  as 
applicable  to  offences  of  a  more  trivial  nature*  where  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  such  punishment  would  never  be 
inflicted  ?    It  was  said  that  tbe  bill  repealing  the  capital 
part  of  the  punishment  for  privately  stealing  from  the 
penon  bad  had  the  effect  of  increasing  that  crime.    Ho 
denied  that  that  crime  had  increased  since  the  passing  of  the 
act  repealing  the  capital  part  of  the  punishment ;  but  if  the 
fact  was  so,  it  remained  to  be  shown  that  the  alteration 
in  the  law  had  been  the  cause  of  it.     For  if  crime  in 
general  had  increased,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  to  hold 
that  the  increase  of  it  in  this  particular  instance  had  been 
caused  by  the  alteration  in  the  law.    The  increase  of  crime 
in  general  would  be  apparent  from  the  returns  before  the 
House,  and  could  with  fairness  be  attributed,  in  a  very 
principal  degree,  only  to  the  uncertainty. of  the  punishment, 
or  rather  to  the  certainty  that  no  such  punishment  as  that 
provided  for  the  offence  would  be  inflicted.    The  whole 
committals  in  the  year  1805,  throughout  the  kingdom,  for 
i  of  this  kind,  amounted  to  980,  in  JI06  to  890, 
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in  1807  fo  1017— in  1808  to  lilO— in  1*11  to  1*4*~ 
and  in  18l«  to  1484.  So  that  in  those  six  years  die  con*, 
mktals  bad  increased  upwards  of  500.  A  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (EUeuberough)  was  imported  to  have  said,  that  the 
attention  ia  the  law  as  to  privately  stealing  front  the  person 

*  had  caused  aa  increase  m  that  offence ;  hut  he  denied  that 
the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  eocaoaittals  for  that 
efeoce  proved  the  assertion,  as  (he  increase  might  be  atari* 
botafaie  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  general,  and  abo  to  the 
fact,  that  since  the  alteration  in  the  law,  parties  were  less 
disinclined  to  prosecute.  The  authority  of  the  lord  chief* 
justice  had  -been  often  referred  to-— it  was  assumed  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  crime  of  stealing  privatdly  fan*  the 
person  had  increased  since  the  capital  part  of  the  punfah- 
ment  had  been  taken  away.  Bat  he  had  declared  the  same 
opinion,  tbat  the  crfose  had  increased  in  H»6,  before  the 
passing  of  the  act.  He  did  not  know  wfcy  the  authority  of 
th4  lond  chietjnsttce  should  be  singled  oat  as  superior  to 
every  others  ue  did  not  try  eo  usany  crirainal  causes  as  ttie 
other  judges ;  nor  was  it  posaiUe  for  any  judge  officially  to 
ascertain  whether  the  crime  had  neatly  increased  or  not.— 
The  number  of  prosecutions  at  any  period  it  was  easy  to 
fcsoertain,  aot  the  number  of  offences ;  and  tbat  the  number 
of  prosecutions  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
•umber  of  offences,  was  what  had  boon  foreseen  and  foretold 
aslbe  consequence  of  passing  this  aot.  In  130S,  thepe  were 
£8  penoas  indicted  for  this  offence,  and  only  one  convicted ; 
in  1806,  31  persons  tried,  andoae  convicted ;  in  tbe«e«t 
year*  37  indicted,  and  (timet  convicted ;  and  in  1608,  front 
January  tillJuae,  whoa  the  capital  part  of  the  punishment 
was  abolished,  there  were  Si  persons  indicted  for  stealing 
privately  from  the  person.  Such  (was  the  progressive 
incauaae  of  this  crime  before  his  bill  toad  passed,  which  had 
been  considered  as  the  subsequent  effect  of  the  passing  of 
that  H\L     So  little  attention  did  those  gentlemen  who 

•talked  against  theory,  pay  to  facts.  They  were  so  taken 
up  with  their  aeal  about  practical  men,  and  faculty  snen, 
and  the  great  'superiority  of  experience  over  speculation, 
that  they  never  once  condescended  to  look  at  the  returaslaid 

.upon  the  table.  As  to  the  terror  held  out  by*  these  un- 
executed punishments,  on  which  so  much  stress  bad  been 
laid,  it  was  purely  chimerical,  they  bad  no  such  efleqt. 
What  offence  was  more  common  'than  the  fraudulent  trans- 

ierriog  or  concealment  of  tbek  effect*  'by  .bankrupts  i    Yet 
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that  offence  was  capital  by  law.    Could  any  one  doubt  that 
if  tie  punishment  was  merely  transportation  or  ugprisofe 
roent,  the  violation  of  the  law  would  lest  frequently  lake 
place,   because    the  sentence  would  be  moiti'onifonhly 
executed  ?    Gentlemen  were  fend  of  facts,  and  be  woutyl 
appeal,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  an  instance  given  by  a 
respectable  traveller,  Barrow,  in  bis  account  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.     When  he  arrived  time,  the  late  stiH 
ordered  breaking  on  the  wheel  and  torture  for  certain 
offences ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  tfcesdlaws,  alt 
the  lawyers  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  repeal  *  they  said, 
tbat  though  never  put  in  force,  these  punishments  .were 
necessary  in  terror  em,  and  that  simple  strangling  with  a 
cord  would  not  have  any  effect.    The  judges  were  of  the 
antra  opinion*    The  laws  were,  however,  repealed,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  an  application  was  soon  after  made 
by  the  hangman  to  have  a  pension  assigned  to  him,  as 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  criminals,  his 
place  was  become  a  sort  of  sinecure.     With  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  the  pmstt  law,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  till  177 1  they  bad  executed  that 
law,  and  their  present  practice  was  aa  innovation  on  the 
law,  wbich  was  no  longer  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
theory.     The  learned  serjeant  bad  said,  that  if  any  possible 
case  could  be  found  in  which  the  sentence  ought  to  be 
executed,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  law. ' 
But  he  would  suppose  a  case  of  assault  so  aggravated  as  to 
deserve  capital  punishment ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  son  should 
cruelly  and  wantonly  assault  a  kind  and  most  indulgent 
father,  was  the  honourable. and  learned  gentleman,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  say,  that  he  wotild  make  an  assault  capital 
in  all  cases  whatever  i    If  so,  he  must  bring  in  an  entirely 
new  code  of  laws  ;  and  if  it  Would  not  offend  his  honourable 
friend  near  him  to  repeat  the  name,  he  would  advise  the 
learned  serjeant  to  inscribe  them  with  the  name  of  Draco. 
The  learned  member  had  quoted  the  maxim,  "  Nokirnus 
fere*  AngUm  fnutari."    But  he  must  beg  to  remind  him 
when  and  how  those  words  were  applied*,    They  were  used 
bv  the  barons  when  they  resisted  the  attempt  to  overturn 
the  whole  system  of  our  laws,  and  to  introduce  the  old 
Roman  for  the  cotamon  law  of  the  land.    If  they  ware  to 
be  quoted  against  all  alterations  in  the  existing  laws,  why 
then  the  teamed  serjeant  wotild  have  appealed  to  them 
When  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to 
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bate  witnesses  examined  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  or  when 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  women  as 
well  as  men)  or  when  it  was  determined  to  abolish  the  being 
able  to  read,  as  the  criterion  which  was  to  preclude  capital 
punishment  in  certain  cases.  In  answer  to  what  had  been 
said  of  the  prostitution  of  the  solemn  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  criminals,  where  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
executed,  the  learned  serjeant  had  stated  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it  on  such  occa- 
sions* which  showed  that  it  was  only  a  form  or  ceremony* 
But  he  bad  never  observed  any  such  difference  in  the  man* 
ner  of  pronouncing  that  dreadful  sentence,  and  be  was  sure 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  so  pronounced.  He  would  con- 
clude in  the  words  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  whose  absence 
he  deeply  regretted,  that  when  the  law  was  such  as  to  be  no 
longer  executed,  from  its  repugnance  to  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  the  community,  the  time  was  come  to  repeal 
that  law,  and  to  substitute  others  for  it  more  mild  and  more 
effectual* 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were, 
For  the  bill  73 

Against  it  34 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  bill  38 

The  corruption  of  blood  bill,  and  the  bill  to  alter  the 
.punishment  of  high  treason,  were  read  a  second  time. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  27. 
EXCESS  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  to  make  a  motion,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  and  which  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  notwith- 
standing the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  that  he  was  always  bringing  tales  of  woe  before  the 
House,  and  lending  too  credulous  an  ear  to  idle  reports  and 
unfounded  charges.-  He  would  however  say,  that  if  the 
House  knew  half  the  complaints  that  were  made  to  him,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  declare  bim  (instead  of  being  too  cre- 
dulous) one  who  rather  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them*    The 
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case  which  he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  House, 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unmerited  he  bad 
ever  beard  ;  and  he  thought,  bowever  much  had  been  said 
of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  naval  discipline,  yet  be  was  as- 
sured that  the  House  would  feel  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  most  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  degradation  and 
cruelty.  At  the  time  when  the  Diadem,  Captain  Philli- 
more,  was  lying  at  Chatham,  alongside  of  a  hulk,  Mr. 
Hancock,  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  subject  of  his  • 
complaint  (for  be  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  well  as  by 
the  situation  he  held  in  bis  country's  service)  was  ordered 
by  the  master  to  go  from  the  hulk  on  board  of  the  Diadem, 
in  order  to  quell  some  disturbance  which  had  taken 
place  on  board  of  her.  Mr.  Hancock  had  lost  one  of  his 
legs  and  part  of  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
having,  at  the  time  he  received  this  order  to  go  on  board  of 
the  Diadem,  broken  his  wooden  leg,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  master,  stating  his  inability  to  go  along  the  plank 
which  communicated  between  the  hulk  and  the  vessel. 
Next  day  a  formal  complaint  was  made  to  Captain  Phillimore, 
who  ordered  hiin  to  go  aloft  and  stand  in  the  rigging  with 
his  uniform  turned.  On  his  stating  the  impossibility  of 
standing  in  the  rigging  on  a  wooden  leg,  Captain  Philli- 
more sent  for  the  Captain  of  the  sweepers,  and  ordered  him 
to  take  him  into  his  gang,  make  him  sweep  the  ship ;  and  if 
lie  did  not,  to  get  him  well  started  (beaten  with  a  rope's 
end).  Mr.  Hancock  again  remonstrated  against  this  treat- 
ment, and  desired  that  his  conduct  might  be  investigated  by 
a  court  martial.  On  this  Captain  Phillimore  had  him  tied 
up  to  the  rigging,  his  small-clothes  let  down,  and  in  that 
situation  he  received  three  dozen  and  two  lashes.  He  was 
convinced  that  he  House  would  say  with  him,  that  this  was 
not  treatment  which  a  master's  mate  (as  Mr.  Hancock  was) 
ought  to  have  received. '  It  was  true,  that  a  court  of  in- 
quiry had  been  instituted  on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Philli- 
more, but  the  proceedings  had  never  been  made  public,  and 
indeed  be  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  proper  mode  of  in- 
vestigating conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  court  martial.-  The  honourable  baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving,  thai  a  copy  of  the  minutes  taken  on  a 
court  of  inquiry,  held  oft  Captain  Phillimore,  of  the  Diadem, 

on  the  complaint  of Hancock,  master's  mate  of  that 

abip,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  regret  that  the  honourable 
Vol*  II.— 1812-13.  Y 
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baronet  should  have  lent  a  ready  car  to  pepreamtetioas  like 
theses  without  making  inquiry  al  the  admiralty,  wfavrfhrrUa 
allegations  were  true  or  false.  It  was  true  that  Mr*  Has* 
cock  bad  written  to  the  admiralty,  requesting  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  night  be  held  oo  Captain  Phiiljuraere's  conduct ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  both  be  brought  face  to  nice, 
(which  could  not  be  doae  until  some  months  had  elapsed), 
the  inquiry  was  held  by  Captains  Bolton,  Ball,  and  Sic  A. 
Dixon,  who  reported  that  the  punishment  was  deserted, 
and  the  representations  of  Captain  Phillimore  undented  by 
Mr.  Hancock  himself.  Mr.  Hancock's  uncle  was  boat* 
swain  of  a  guard-ship,  and  on  his  account*  and  because  Mr. 
Hancock  was  an  orphan,  Captain  Phillimom  had  been  in- 
duced to  excuse  his  repeated  errors,  until  they  at  last 
arrived  at  a  point  to  which  indulgence  and  lenity  could  not 
follow  them.  Captain  Phillimore  had  transmitted  to  the 
admiralty  copies  of  letters  from  the  young  man  and  his 
uncle,  expressive  of  their  obligations  to  him  for  his  mduk 
gence  towards  the  complainant's  errors.  The  honourable 
gentleman  trusted  the  House  would  see  no  necessity  for 
entertaining  this  motion.  ' 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  he  bad  certainly  not  received 
this  account  from  the  unfortunate  gentleman  himself,  bat 
from  some  casual  informant;  and  he  hoped  it  would  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Hancock.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the  motion  on  the  House,  re* 
serving  to  himself  the  power  of  again  bringing  it  fbrwaftl  if 
he  saw  a  more  urgent  occasion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

HONDAY,    MABCH   29. 


CURATES. 

Upon  the  order  of  ik 
on 


Upon  the  order  of  the  day  for  entering  into  a  committee 
the  discussion  of  the  stipendiary  ^urates'  bill, 
The  Bishop  of  London  read  certain  documents,  by  which 
it  would  appear,  that  much  inaccuracy  had  pervaded  the 
statement  on  which  the  bill  of  the  noble  Earl  (Heranty) 
professed  to  be  founded. 


\ 


\e  Archbishop  af  Canterbury  justified  the  statemdftt'of 
Harrowby,  as  being  formed  on  documents  referring  to 
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The 

181 1,  and  not  to  the  present  day;  but  yet  thought  That 
Much  objection  lay  against  the  principle  and  clauses  of 
the  bill. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  London, 
(he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord 
£llenborough,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Bishops 
of  Norwich  and  Exeter,  and  other  noble  Lords  and  Prelates, 
took  a  part.  Upon  the  clause  respecting  the  advance  of  the 
stipends  to  curates  officiating  where  the  incumbents  were 
not  resident,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  extending  the  maximum  of  stipend  to  9001.  with 
a  discretionary  power  to  the  bishop  in  the  application. 
The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Lords  Liverpool,  GrenviUe, 
and  Redesdale,  who  contended,  that  the  legislature  ought 
to  fix  the  rule,  and  relieve  the  bishops  from  the  invidious 
aitnation  in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  placed,  by  a 
discretion  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  very  variously 
exercised  by  them. 

Lord  Eldon  would  refrain  from  going  at  large  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  on  which  he  could  offer  much  more  for 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships  than  he  was  willing  to 
communicate.  He  could  not,  however,  omit  that  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  abhorrence  at  the  open  and  shame- 
less manner  in  which  ad*  owsons  were  daily  and  openly  ex- 
posed to  sale. 

The  question  upon  the  amendment  being  put,  a  division 
took  place,  when  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
original  clause  retained  by  a  majority  of  17  to  15.  The 
other  clauses  were  then  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  reported. 
Adjourned. 


BOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  89. 
WftYMOftTH  ELECTION. 

Two  petitions  were  presented  from  several  freeholders  of 
the  borough  of  Weymopth,  complaining  of  the  right  of 
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electyg  haying  been  unduly  exercised  in  several  instances  at 
the  late  election,  by  persons  voting  under  wills  wherein  the 
testators  could  not  convey  such  a  right)  and  of  various  other 
abuses  of  a  similar  nature ;  to  remedy  which  the  petitioners 
•  pray,  that  they  may  be  admitted  to  give  proof  of  their  com- 
plaints before  a  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  same. — The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

IRISH   BARRACKS. 

Mr.  Freemantle  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  in  the  debate  of  the  army  estimates  he  had  objected  to 
the  grant  of  a  large-sum  for  the  erection  of  barracks  in  Ire- 
land, chiefly  on  the  ground  of  there  being  an  information 
before  the  House  relative  to  the  extent  or  necessity  of  those 
barracks.     On  this  ground  he  felt  at  his  duty  to  call  for 
certain  returns  to  satisfy  the  House  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  sure  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  his 
motion,  as  the  returns  which  he  sought  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  iu  the  barrack  office,  Ireland.    He  did  not, 
however,  mean  to  pledge  himself  to  any  specific  motion  on 
the  subject,  unless  the  returns  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  he 
hoped  to  find  them.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  moved 
for  the  following  returns : — "  A  summary  account  of  all 
works  or  buildings  which  have  been,  or  are  now  carrying  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  barrack  department  of  Ireland, 
specifying  the  time  at  which  they  were  begun,  and  the  state 
in  which  they  are  at  present,  together  with  the  estimates  of 
the  whole  expense,  and  an  account  of  the  expense  already 
incurred,  the  grants  made  to  meet  the  same,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  troops  which  they  are  calculated  to  con- 
tain,  together  with  the  names  of  the  surveyors  and  engineers 
employed  on  the  same,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons 
under  whose  inspection  the  works  are  carried  on,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1809,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1813.— A  list 
of  all  barracks  and  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  troops, 
annually  rented  in  Ireland,  with  the  returns  of  the  amount  of 
rents  paid  for  the  same,  the  names  of  the  lessors,  to  whom 
paid,  and  an  account  of  thenumber  of  troops  they  contain. — 
A  list  of  all  barracks,  or  buildings  formerly  used  as  barracks, 
in  Ireland,  and  now  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  with  an 
account  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  at  present  applied,  and 
of  the  number  of  troops  they  are  calculated  to  contain/' 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Peele,  the  motion  was 
•greed  to. 
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FINANCE. 

Mr.  Titmty  said,  that  he  had  originally  intended,  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  had  introduced, 
his  new  plan  of  finance,  to  have*  movecl  for  a  committee  ta 
inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  country ;  but  he  afterwards 
relinquished  that  intention,  from  an  opinion  that  it  would 
have  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  time  between  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  and  the  period  when  it  should  be  passedj 
if  it  were  to  be  passed  at  all.  Conceiving,  however,  that 
this  was  a  subject  of  the  last  importance,  he  now  begged 
leave  to  give  notice  that  he  would,  on  Thursday  next,  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  commjttee,  to  inquire  into 
the  acts  of  the  26th,  32d,  and  42d  of  the  King,  relative  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  report  to  the  House 
how  far  any  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  may  be  now  con- 
sidered  as  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

81NECURE    BILL. 

The  report  of  this  bill  was  brought  up,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Holforth  offered  different  objections  to  the  bilL  as 
one  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  proceeding  upon  a  principle 
hostile  to  the  reward  of  eminent  services.  The  vicissitudes 
attendant  upon  political  life  made  it  impossible  that  length 
of  service  should  be  always  the  criterion  of  merit.  So  far 
from  the  influence  of  the  crown  being  increased  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  would  be  generally  found  that  on  a  change 
of  administration,  those  persons  who  had  received  offices 
from  the  former  ministers,  would  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown  under  their  successors.  The  bill 
%  would,  therefore,  hold  out  an  inducement  to  cling  to  place, 
*  to  the  sacrifice  of  consistency.  It  might  be  said  that  an 
application  could  be  made  to  that  House,  for  the  remune- 
ration of  any  eminent  individual  whose  family  were  un- 
provided for  while  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  state  ;  but  this  was  a  practice  not  acknowledged  by  the 
constitution,  and  which  set  a  dangerous  precedent;  besides, 
it  seldom  happened-  that  those  claims  were  not  contested, 
however  well-founded,  even  in  the  case  of  naval  and  military 
characters,  whose  services  were  of  a  more  consptcious  nature 
than  those  in  any  civil  department,  of  which  the  House  could 
seldom  form  an  impartial  judgment,  as  they  were  often^  to 
be  decided  by  political  rivals.    In  the  case  of  the  provision 
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for  the  family  of  Mr.  Perceval,,  it  was  voted  for  by  many, 
rather  on  the  ground  of  the  fatal  manner  of  bis  death  than 
in  consideration  of  bis  political  services.  On  the  whole,  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  sound  public  ground  for 
this  measure,  which  he  thought  an  unworthy  sacrifice  to 
popular  opinion ;  and  therefore  moved,  that  for  the  word 
H  now/'  be  substituted  the  words  "  that  day  six  months.*  ' 
Mr.  Bankes  contended,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  mistaken  the  natnre  and  object  of  the  present  measure 
in  several  points.  If  be  had  attended  to  the  bill,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  was  studiously  intended  to  keep  from  the 
House  of  Commons  all  interference,  and  to  vest  the  disposal 
of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  under  the  direction  of 
responsible  ministers.  The  House  of  Commons  he  con- 
sidered the  most  improper  place  for  bringing  forward  every 
claim  of  private  merit,  as  they  were  found  generaRy  too 
willing  to  give  way  in  matters  of  favour  to  each  other.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  also  mistaken  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  bill,  in  giving  a  positive  and  indefeasible  claim  ia  the 
enumerated  offices,  whereas  it  was  no  such  thing,  There 
was  a  discretion  vested  for  the  most  useful  purposes,  and 
thdre  was  no  danger  of  talent,  merit,  and  services,  bein£ 
confounded  with  ignorance  and  incapacity.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  complained  that  there  were  many  deserving 
pertons  deprived  of  their  reward,  merely  for  want  of  length 
of  service ;  but  were  there  not  many  persons  of  great  merit 
and  usefulness,  who  not  being  in  office,  had  no  claim  at  all  ? 
The  framers  of  the  bill  did  not  profess  to  form  a  perfect 
system,  which  was  impossible.  All  they  endeavoured  to  do 
was,  to  bring  back  office  to  its  first  and  natural  principle. 
They  were  doing  no  more  than  following  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  ritt;  but  they  were  adhering  more  closely. 
to  the  latter,  for  the  professed  object  of  the  former  was  to  re- 
duce the  influence  of  the  crown,  that  of  the  latter  to  bring 
back  office  to  its  natural  situation.  He  denied  that  he  was 
making  any  unworthy  sacrifice  to  popularity,  for  it  surely 
was  no  more  than  fit  that  salaries  should  not  be  paid  for 
services  which  were  not  performed.  This  was  not  a  new 
step— he  was  only  following  in  the  course  which  had  been 
laid  down  for  him  by  great  authorities,  on  which  he  rested 
as  a  rule;  and  it  remained  for  those  who  opposed  him,  to 
show  why  those  offices,  which  were  useless,  should  not  be 
abolished.  He  hoped  the  conduct  of  the  House,  on  the 
present  occasion,  would  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
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the  public,  and  that  they  would  imitate  that  example  wWeh 
the  trwunphant  vote  of  the  bit  Parliament  had  established 
for  them. 

Xord  CasffenragA  was  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  neon* 
oarily  attending  any  opposition  given  to  so  popular  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  professed  to  have  in  view  a  reform  in  the 
public  expenditure*  This  question  had  likewise,  he  was 
aware,  twioe  before  received  the  sanction  of  that  House,  and 
was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  which  the  honourable  gentleman  was  chairman,  and 
which  therefore  was  entitled  to  every  degree  of  respect  and 
consideration.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  however,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  not  pursued,  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  iudtokms  course  in  the  form  of  proceeding  which 
he  had  adopted,  knowing  as  be  did,  that  the  bill  had  twice 
failed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  circum- 
stances bad  intervened  to  exhibit  any  change  of  disposition 
and  sentiment  in  that  quarter.  He  believed,  that  there  never 
was  ajriil  sent  up  from  the  Commons  to  which  there  existed 
a  stranger  feeling  of  repugnance  in  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, than  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  measure  before  the 
House,  (eric*  of  order  9  order !) 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  certainly  irregular  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  another  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  biassing  the  decision  of  any  question  under 
discussion  in  that  House. 

Lord  Catlcrtagh  said,  he  should  then  confine  himself  to 
ihe  consideration  of  the  bill  as  it  stood,  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  rather  augment  than 
diminish  the  burthens  of  the  country,  since  it  opened  the 
door  to  a  multiplicity  of  pensions.  He  perfectly  concurred, 
indeed,  in  the  propriety  of  making  some  alteration  in  the 
exercise  of  West  India  patronage,  and  government  had  it  in 
contemplation,  if  this  hill  should  be  rejected,  to  take  some 
steps,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  appointments  there 
nose  conducive  to  the  importance,  and  auxiliary  to  the 
administration,  of  the  local  governments  in  those  colonies. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  that  a  measure  of  sweeping 
referm  like  the  present  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
without  producing  very  material  embarrassment  «nd  inter- 
saption  to  the  public  business.  There  was  another  objec- 
tion too  which  he  had  to  urge  against  it,  Chat  it  went  to 
theow  a  very  great  portion  of  additional  influence  into  the 
of  those  who  might  be  for  any  considerable  period 
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in  possession  of  the  offices  of  government.  To  him  who 
considered  the  existence  of  parties  as  nsefal  and  essential  to 
the  practice  of  the  constitution,  it  could  never  appear  desir- 
able, that  those  who^were  in  opposition  should  be  deprived 
of  that  fair  influence  that  belonged  to  official  station  and 
authority,  when  the  time  might  come  at  which  they  might 
be  called  on  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  state.  He  was 
very  far  from  thinking,  that  the  party  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  member,  because  they  had  been  more  in  the  habit 
t>f  continuing  in  the  public  service,  were  on  that  account 
entitled  to  deprive  their  successors  of  that  patronage  and  of 
those  emoluments,  which  were  not  less  necessary  to  them 
individually,  in  doing  justice  to  their  families,  than  they 
were  of  importance  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  instituted  reforms,  never 
carried  their  views  to  the  point  of  precluding  the  crown 
from  furnishing  adequate  rewards  to  the  exertions  of  those 
who  might  be  attr&cted  to  the  public  service  without  being 
possessed  of  iifdcpendent  incomes.  It  was  true,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  in  subordinate,  mechanical, 
and  laborious  offices,  it  was  proper  to  measure  remuneration 
by  the  length  and  fidelity  of  the  service.  But  with  respect 
to  the  high  class  of  merits,  he  could  not  conceive  a  principle 
more  unsound,  or  that  would  operate  more  directly  to 
preclude  the  exertion  of  the  best  talents,  than  that  which 
should  apportion  the  provision  to  the  mere  duration  of 
service.  The  political  system  of  this  country  was  nqt  of 
that  aristocratical  cast,  which  should  shut  out  the  exercise 
of  talents,  unless  connected  with  wealth  or  great  alliance. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  upon  the  principles 
which  be  had  adverted  to,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
bill  of  his  honourable  friend. 

,  JUr.  Cannings  having  given  his  support  to  a  measure 
similar  to  the  present  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  having 
seen  nothing  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion  respect- 
ing it,  declared  that  he  should  give  his  vote  in  its  favour. 
He  thought  the  speaker  bad  oiost  properly  restrained  the 
noble  Lord  from  adverting  to  the  opinions  entertained  in 
another  House  of  Parliament,  because  it  was  not  only 
irregular,  but  was  bad  /is  an  argument  altogether.  There 
.had  been  many  instances,  aod  he  referred  particularly  to  the 
case  of  the  slave  trade,  when  notwithstanding  the  known 
hostility  which  prevailed  against  the  decision  of  the  Honae 
of  Commons  in  another  assembly,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
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laudable  perseverance,  the  measure  was  finally  accomplished, 
and  crowned  by  the  sanction  of  the  entire  legislature.  The 
noble  Lord  had  naturally  enough  taken  a  double  view  of  the 
bill,  both  as  it  related  to  the  financial  arrangements  and 
economical  interest  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  involved  con- 
siderations of  a  wider  and  more  general  nature,  it  might  not 
be  useless  to  apprise  new  members  that  this  was  a  question 
which  had  been  for  a  long  period  annually  agitated  within 
those  walls,  that  it  had  been  contended  on  one  side,  that 
sinecure  offices  were  the  nurseries  of  undue  influence,  that ' 
they  were  pregnant  with  abuse,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  service  or  interests  of  the  state.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
andj  in  many  respects  truly  answered,  that  these  great 
reformers  of  the  public  expenditure,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  had  considered  these  offices  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
remunerating  efficient  service,  that  they  were  bestowed  in 
reward  of  great  talents  and  great  exertions,  and  that  to  those 
great  sinecures  which  belonged  to  the  exchequer,  except  in 
one  instance,  this  description  accurately  applied.  If  then 
the  object  and  operation  of  this  measure  would  be  to  exclude 
from  the  paths  of  public  life  and  political  exertion  all  those 
who  were  not  born  to  hereditary  opulence,  or  supported  by 
powerful  connections,  be  should  give  it  bis  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. He  was  sure  that  such  a  measure  could  not  be 
adopted,  nor  the  crown  disabled  from  selecting  and  reward* 
ing  the  talents  which  might  be  produced  in  humble  life,  or 
compelled  to  limit  the  exercise  of  its  bounty  to  an  aristocra- 
tical  confederacy,  without  deeply  injuring  the  practice  of 
the  constitution.  The  noble  Lord  had  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  courting  opposition  to  this  bill  from  those  with 
whom  he  was  generally  committed  in  opinion.  The  noble 
Lord  bad  talked  of  those  who  were  most  in  the  habit  of 
being  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
evinced  a  great  share  of  liberality  and  consideration  for 
those  parties  which  had  not  the  same  good  fortune  or  per- 
severance* He  confessed  that  be  was  no  zealot  in  this  cause, 
but  when  he  saw  sinecures  fell  into  disrepute,  he  considered 
it  to  be  good  policy  to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  the 
reward  of  public  merit.  The  noble  Lord  had  complained 
that  the  duration  of  service  was  set  up  by  the  bill  as  a 
measure  of  the  claim  of  individuals  engaged  in  public  em- 
ployments. Now>  there  must  be  necessarily  some  test  and 
some  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the 
.crown.  }i  might,  indeed,  be  left  to  chance,  but  it 
*  Vol.  II — 1812-13.  Z 
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remained  for  the  noble  Lord  to  show  that  champ  ifras  a 
more  eligible  test  than  thitt  of  time;     To  complete  this 
pystem,  he  ought  to  repeal  the  reviereioh  bill*    It  hiigbt 
happen,  that  a  minister  of  transcendent  talents  Alight  be 
dismissed  into  poverty,  because  all  the  sinecures  were  full 
and  granted  in  reversion.    Parliament  had  made  a  special 
provision  for  chancellors,  because  they  were  taken  from  a 
lucrative  profession,  but  in  any  other  office  and  appointment 
had  left  time  and  dotation  of  service  as  the  measure  ami 
criterion  of  the  service.    He  held  in  as  mnch  acorn  as  any 
irian  those  doctrines  which  would  strip  the  monarchy  of  itb 
noblest  attributes  and  appendage^  and  when  he  voted  for  thfe 
bill  underdiscussion,  it  was  because  it  merely  propoaeda  mora 
popular  substitute  for  that  which  Mr.  Burke  himself,  in  his 
admirable  speech  on  economical  reform,  had  admitted  and 
recognized,  as  an  useful  source  of  remuneration  for  great  and 
important  service,  and  as  almost  uniformity  flowing  In  that 
channel.    The  principle  of  time  unquestionably  applied  to 
mere  technical  services  and  exertions,  and  it  had  also  been 
applied  to  the  duties  of  foreign  ministers,  in  a  bill  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  year  1810.    It  was  by  these 
regulations  possible  that  a  man  should  reqnht  a  provision 
for  the  whole  of  his  life,  by  tafnaining  for  a  certain  period 
in  some  sleepy  German  court— <he  spoke  of  former  Germany) 
—and  performing  no  other  achievement  than  that  of  hunting, 
or  pnss  perhaps  thirty  years  in  the  court  of  Nablcs,  without 
once  writing  a  despatch,  or  recording  any  dtbtr  fact  than 
the  quantity  of  game  which  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  had 
destroyed.     He  would  riot  then  attempt  to  prrt  in  competi- 
tion with  thest  occupation*,  the  daims  of  him  Who  tnigtot 
be  called  on  10  discharge  the  ftmctlons  of  that  office  tioW 
held  by  the  noble  Lord,  Mid  Much  he  himself  had  onoe  the 
honour  to  hold,  *who  might  go  forth  to  aHay  the  storrh 
which  had  desolated  Europe,  and  mature  some  migfrty 
flan  to  shake  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  to  its  centre,  and 
resettle  the  foundations  of  the  wdrld.    He  confessed  that  be 
tow  no  limitation  but  that  of  time,  which  was  not  oped  to 
-objections,  paramount  to  tiny  which  he  had  beard  mgfed 
Against  it.    Any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  dHIbitentvpectes 
•and  degrees  of  service,  and  to  adjust  with  WtopropoVtidn 
the  rewards  or  the  indemnifications  which  had  been  earned, 
'iftust  be  an  infinitely  productive  cause  of  irfvidkiua  feelings 
arid  complaints.    He  certainly  did  not  think  the  (present 
*>ill  perfect  of  its  kind,  or  talcnlafed  to  reader  the  cottAUy 
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apy  essential  good*  but  as  a  decision  must  be  formed  upon 
if,  the  views  and  impressions  qn  his  mind  would  certainly 
W line  him  to  give  it  his  sppport. 

Mr.  B-  Buthurst  complained*  that  this  was  a  mart 
unnecessary  and  weeping  alteration  of  establishments, 
which  would  mil  d<*wn  the  Utile  that  Mr.  Burke's  bill  left 
standing.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  a  pension  as  an 
llononrtble  retreat  from  office,  he  was  apprehensive  those 
whp  have  reasoned  in  that  way  would  not  he  borne  out  by 
fee  feelings  of  mankind.  Tbe  bill  went  to  effect  a  great 
sad  violent  alteration  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  an 
alteration,  which,  if  it  takes  place,  oould  not,  in  bisopinion, 
be  attended  with  any  deduction  pf  that  obloquy  which  gen- 
tlemep  were  so  sojicjtpus  to  avoid,  if  many  persons  attached, 
and  be  was  apprehensive  many  did  attach,  to  the  word 
pension,  the  meaning  affixed  to  it  by  Or.  Johnson.  What* 
eves  might  be  the  merits  of  sinecures*  as  the  question 
pa*  reasoned  on  that  (the  ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  aa 
rapwemfjon  for  services,  fie  conceived  that  gentlemen  on 
t£e  /opposite  side  bad  yet  to  show  something  better. 

Mr,  fimmnby  said,  that  the  manner  of  remunerating 
services  recommended  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  was  of 
a  mint*  more  invidious  and  less  honourable  than  that  of con- 
ferring *  pension.  Pensions,  granted  on  just  grounds  by  the 
jsrown,  never,  in  his  opinion,  excited  any  public  ill-wtU.  The 
jwbfc  were  too  generous  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  that  kind 
#pon  anch  occasions.    Put  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
mA  stated,  that  the  public  dignity  was  interested.    Now, 
Aw  the  dignity  of  the  public  could  be  interested  in  having 
a  certain  number  of  office*  in  the  state  to  which  them 
wens  no  duties  attached,  was  what  he  was  altogether  at  a  loss 
49  csmeeive*    The  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
/aorteiidy  did  m4  /consist  in  the  quantity  of  the  public  money 
jpjd  away  by  it.    But  the  juoble  Lord  wished  to  have 
•swecw*  offices  deft  upon  the  footing  they  now  stood,  and 
not  fiermjt  them  to  he  subject  to  parliamentary  regulation, 
tjecawe  be  cpnoeived  such  regulation  would  stand  in  the 
«ray  of  jrewmtooaxy  grants ;  and  be  seemed  to  think  it  very 
JWteng  tlpt  persons  in  office  should  not  have  the  power>f 
providing  /or  their  successors.  Really  he  had  <beeo  disposed 
Ao  aoknowfedge  the  kindness  of  the  noUe  Lord  in  entertain- 
ing 4uob  anxious  considerations  as  to  the  future  ,well*tieiflg 
W  bUMotf  **4  Anae  gentiemen  who  acted  in  conjunction 
urith  tan*  xm  that  aide  of  foe  House.    He  had  imagined 
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tbat  the  noble  Lord  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the  weighty 
cafes  of  ofRce,  and  to  contemplate  the  admission  of  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  into  power— (a  laugh) — bat  he  had  only 
prepared  for  himself  a  disappointment;  the  grateful  illusion 
soon  vanished,  when  the  noble  Lord,  at  the  close  of  bis 
reasoning,  introduced  an  if— if,  said  he,  they  should  ever  be 
found  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  Now  he  was  apprehensive  the  noble  Lord  was  of 
of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  regeneration — 
such  as  was  not  very  likely  to  take  place — could  fit 
them  for  office:  but  unfit  as  this  might  be,  even  had 
the  noble  Lord  really  contemplated  the  favour  he  had  been 
at  first  led  to  suppose,  they  would  not  feel  much  obliged 
to  him  if  they  did  come  into  power;  instead  of  being 
accessary  to  the  retaining  heavy  burdens  upon  the  people, 
their  first  efforts  would  go  to  their  removal.  He  was 
favourable  to  the  bill,  because  it  went  to  show  the  amount  of 
what  was  possessed  by  persons  who  bad  served  the  public, 
and  why  they  possessed  it.  Every  man  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  know  what  they  had  ;  and  when  each  perceived 
the  justice  of  the  grant,  he  would  contribute  cheerfully  his' 
quota  of  the  sum. 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  be  objected  to  the  bill,  because  it  went 
to  cancel  all  previous  merit.  If  persons  bad  rendered  the 
most  eminent  services  to  the  state,  and  to  the  country, 
during  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  went  out  of 
office,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
reward  them  for  their  past  services.  He  alluded  to  what 
Mr.  Canning  had  laid  some  stress  upon,  viz.  an  adherence 
to  office  in  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  himself  been  one  of  those  friends 
for  some  years,  and  he  could  wish  to  see  him  once  more  pass 
the  narrow  strait  between  his  present  seat  and  tbat  of  the 
noble  Lord,  though  he  should  be  sorry  that  bis  services 
should  go  unrewarded  for  five  years.  It  had  been  said  that 
opposition  had  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speeches, 
but  ministers  his  votes—"  I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind/' 
as  the  poet  said.  He  (Mr.  Stephen)  should  however  be 
glad  to  have  both  body  and  mind  in  this  case ;  and  that, 
while  the  right  honourable  gentleman  gave  bis  side  of  the 
House  his  vote,  he  would  cease  to  favour  opposition  with  the 
assistance  of  bis  speeches.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man bad  said,  that  sinecure  places  were  opprobrious,  but 
that  pensions  were  not  so.    On  this  point  he  differed  with 
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him  in  opinion  ;  he  thought  there  was  nothing  offensive  in 
the  one  more  than  in  the  other.  That  high  authority,  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  had  put 
down  to  the  word  pension,  "  wages  given  to  a  state  hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country,"  and  though  by  his  leaving  it 
oat  of  his  second  edition,  it  appeared  that  great  lexico- 
grapher had  changed  his  opinion,  he  was  afraid  the  public 
had  not  done  the  same,  but  that  the  impression  of  the  first 
still  remained.  The  learned  gentleman  then  adverted  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  proposed  the  abolition  of  West 
India  sinecures.  The  salaries  of  these  offices,  which  were 
generally  held  by  deputy,  while  the  principal  resided  in 
England,  mostly  arose  from  incidental  fees  in  law-suits, 
which  were  not  so  much  felt  by  the  litigants,  while,  in  other 
cases,  as  in  the  admiralty  courts,  great  part  of  them  was 
paid  by  foreigners.  In  some  cases  it  was  an  advantage 
that  the  principal  should  be  resident  in  this  country.  From 
the  notorious  abuses  which  existed  in  courts  of  justice  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  most  important  that  creditors  should 
not  depend  for  the  recovery  of  their  debts  on  the  deputy 
marshals  of  courts  of  justice  in  the'  West  Indies,  but  should 
have  a  principal  resident  in  this  country,  where  justice 
could  be  readily  enforced,  and  responsible  for  the  money 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  substitute.  On  these  grounds 
be  must  oppose  this  part  of  the  present  measure.  ' 

Several  other  members  spoke  for  and  against  the  bill, 
after  which  the  House  divided  on  the  bringing  np  of  the 
report: 

For  it -        9* 

Against  it 80 

Majority        -  14 

On  the  motion  that  the  report  be  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Ponsonby  opposed  the  clause  that  went  to  limit  the 
civil  list  of  Ireland  to  40,000/.  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  admit  any  thing  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  breach'  of  compact  with  the  crown. 

Mr.  Canning  opposed  the  clause  on  the  same  ground.— 
The  clause  was  then  withdrawn. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  J.  Newport,  Colonel  Barry, 
and  Mr.  Peele,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
on  Thursday  next. 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OP    LORDS. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  SO. 
BAST   INDIA   COMPANY. 

Xsord  Medesdalc  presented  a  petition  from  the  East  India 
company,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter  upon  its 
old  footing. — laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  took  that  opportunity  of  stating 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  the  East 
India  question,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  go* 
vemment,  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  their  Lordships 
to  adopt.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  in  1792, 
the  proceedings  relative  to  the  East  India  charter  did  nol 
commence  in  that  House  till  the  bill  came  up  from  the 
Commons ;  but  it  was  thought  most  advisable  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  that  the  resolutions  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  Commons,  should  be  presented  to  their  Lord* 
ships*  and  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  should, 
with  all  the  documents  before  it,  proceed  to  the  hearing  of 
any  evidence  on  the  subject  which  it  might  be  (kerned 
proper  to  offlbr.  This  was  the  mode  adopted  in  two  recent 
very  important  cases— the  question  of  commercial  inter* 
course  with  Ireland,  and  the  subject  of  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  manner  he  trusted  thei* 
Lordships  would  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  nature  and  bearings  -of  this  question-— one  of  the  most 
important  that  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
He  should  move,  therefore,  proformd,  that  the  resolutions 
laid  before  the  Commons,  with  which  their  Lordships  were 
acquainted,  should  he  laid  on  die  table,  with  the  jriew  of 
moving  that  they  should  then  he  referred^  the  committee. 

The  resolutions  were  then  handed  in,  and  ordered  tote 
laid  on  the  table. 

Lard  Liverpool  said,  that  it  might  be  convenient  now  to 
£x  the  hour  of  proceeding  is  each  d*y  on  <Lhis  subject, 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  judicial  and  other  htt- 

MBCPf* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  mid  k  would  be  impossible  to  do  Mp 
judicial  business  at  all  during  the  investigation. 

Lord  Grarcille  then  suggested  that  it  might  be  infinitely 
more  convenient  to  carry  on  the  examination  in  a  select 
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committee.    A  good  deal  of  valuable  time  Would  thus  be 
saved  for  Judicial  and  other  purposes. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  that  he  md  no  objection  whatever 
tb  that  mode  of  proceeding,  if  it  should  be  donned  most  ad* 
risable.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House  had  only  been 
suggested  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  method  adopted 
in  the  two  instances  mentioned  by  his  honourable  Wend 
near  htm.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  part  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  speech  which  delated  to  the  East  India  company's 
affairs  should  be  read  ;  which  being  read  accordingly,  be 
moved  that  the  same  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
their  Lordships,  that  all  the  Lords  who  bad  attended  during 
the  present  session  should  be  of  that  committee,  and  that 
they  should  hate  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  chair* 
man ;  that  the  petition  of  the  East  India  company,  the 
resohif  ions,  now  laid  on  the  table,  the  petitions  from  the 
out-perts,  and  all  the  documents  on  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee ;  and  that  the  petitioners  should 
be  beard  by  their  counsel  in  favour  of  their  respective  peti- 
tions, and  that  the  said  committee  should  sit  and  proceed 
to  business  on  Monday  next. — Agreed  to, 

NAVAL  MI8MANAGEMBKT» 

Lord  Darnlei)  regretted  that  he  t?as  under  the  necessity 
of  postponing  his  motion  relative  to  the  mismanagement  in 
the  naval  administration.  No  subject  could  be  of  greater 
importance,  and  f£W  tnore  seriously  called  for  investigation. 
But  some  Lords,  Who  were  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
tfiscussfoh,  could  not  attend  on  Tuesday  next;  tffld  tfe 
♦therefore  rtoved  that  the  order  for  summoning  the  Lords  for 
that  day  should  be  discharged,  and  that  the  Lords  be  sifln- 
innned  for  Friday  the  9th  of  April,  on  Vhich  day  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  forward  his  motion. 

Adjotirned. 

mm— mm— mm 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(TUESDAY,  MARCH  30. 
WhtHtOMAl  ELECTION  »*LL. 

Mr.  iAideman  Atkm*  moved  the  eecond  vending  of  <he 
*IH,  n%i«tt]ng«€fccttoai4n  Mine  hi  the  borough  *f  Wcy- 
tfumtiu 
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Sir  John  Newport  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Weymouth,  praying  that  the  Honse 
would  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  borough. 
He  wished  to  know  only  if  the  House  should  attempt  to 
new-raodel  the  election  there  on  the  ground  of  convenience, 
why  it  should  not  extend  the  same  proceeding  to  other  bo* 
roughs,  where  there  was  just  as  little  shadow  of  right  as  in 
the  voters  of  Weymouth,?  He  was  advised  that  the  real 
operation  of  the  bill  would  be  to  ledge  the  power  of  return* 
ing  four  members  to  Parliament  in  about  30  or  40  oersons. 
He  felt  extremely  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
the  House  that  might  produce  an  impression  on  the  public 
that  Buch.  was  the  partiality  of  Parliament  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  reform  in  the  representation,  that  although  they 
uniformly  resisted  any  proposition  tor  extending  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  they  had  no  objection  to  narrow  its  exercise 
on  any  occasion  which  might  afford  them  a  plea  of  mere 
convenience  in  so  doing. 

The  Attorney  General  would  not  protract  or  enter  much 
into  the  discussion  at  present,  as  a  more  ample  opportu- 
nity would  occur  of  so  doing.  He  had  only  to  observe, 
that  if  this  bill  did  indeed  go  to  new-model  a  borough,  or 
alter  the  elective  franchise,  he  could  not  support  it.  It 
had,  however,  no  such  object,  and  was  simply  declaratory  of 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  ihe  reign  of  King  William.  A 
practice  had  crept  in,  in  the  usual  course  of  the  progress  of 
an  abuse,  by  which  the  power  of  communicating  the  fran- 
chise by  devi&e  had  been  perverted,  and  carried  to  the 
extent  of  a  principle  which  would  countenance  an  indefi- 
nite divisibility.  Upon  the  practice  which  now  prevailed, 
by  which  a  sixpenny  rent  was  sufficient  to  qualify  twenty 
voters,  it  might  be  extended  to  the  qualification  of  five 
hundred  thousand. 

M r.  Alderman  Atkins,  said  it  had  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  only  proper  remedy  which  could  be  applied 
in  this  case,  without  disfranchising  the  inhabitants,  was  to 
designate  the.  value  of  the  rents  which  should  in  future  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  qualification.  There  were  no  votes  now 
which  bad  been  acquired  by  devise  tbett  were  of  a  higher 
value  than  five  shillings  annually,  some  of  sixpence,  and 
one  witness  had  been  called  who  enjoyed  eight  votes,  which 
were  altogether  of  the  Annual  value  of  two-pence  rent.  It 
-  was  not  deemed  eqaittble  to  give  the  bill  a  retrospective 
operation,  or  to  deprive  those  who  had  exercised  the  right 
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previousl y  without  dispute  of  thia  franchise,  but  to  provide 
against  the  pombility  of  a  continuance  of  the  abuse,  by  as- 
certaining and  fixing  a  certain  rent  as  a  necessary  title  to  * 
suffrage  in  futare  voters. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  in  which  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Mr.  Batburst,  and  Mr*  W.  Wynne  participated,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to- 


BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  House  then,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlcreagb, 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company ;  and  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  being  called 
to  the  bar,  and  a  chair  being  provided  for  him, 

Mr.  Adam*  as  ooonsel  for  the  East  India  company,  infl- 
ated his  intention  of  examining  him  touching  two  points, 
a.  as  to  the  effect  which  the  free  admission  of  Europeans 
to  reside  in  Hindustan  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the  state 
of  that  country ;  and  as  to  the  probability  that  at  any  fu- 
ture period  such  a  change  might  be  effected  in  the  habits  of 
the  population  of  India,  as  would  produce  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  European  commodities  than  now  took  place 
there.  The  learn*!  counsel  then  proceeded  in  his  exami- 
nation, first  desiring  to  know  if  Mr.  Hastings,  while  re- 
siding io  India,  had  observed  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
residence  of  Europeans  in  India  ?— Mr.  Hastings  said  be 
coadd  not  speak  as  to  the  Carnatic ;  but  that,  generally 
apeakiag,  be  was  of  opinion  that  if  Europeans  were  to  be 
permitted  to  sojourn  in  India  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure, and  without  any  restraint  whatever,  the  eflfect  would 
be  most  ruinous  to  the  government,  the  interest  of  the  com- 

Sy,  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  Hindoo  was 
4e  in  body,  and  timid  in  spirit ;  and,  in  consequence, 
-liable  to  be  much  depressed  by  the  bold  and  daring  spirit 
of  Englishmen,  whose  very  name  was  to  them  a  sufficient 
protection ;  who,  relying  on  the  countenance  and]  support 
of  each  other,  committed  offences  which  they  would  not 
darre  to  commit  at  home;  ami,  in  short,  were  enabled  to 
practise  all  the  excesses  of  despotism.  To  other  questions* 
of  a  similar  import,  Mr.  Hastings  replied  that  the  unre- 
SPtrsuned  residence  of  Europeans  would  undoubtedly  give 
birth  to  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  which  would 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  British  power  in  India, 
inasmuch  as  k  would  render  the  Hindoos  disaffected  to  the 
Vol.  IL— 1812-13.  A  a 
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British  government,  and  would  thus  afford  a  strong  temp* 
tation  to  the  neighbouring  states  to  invade  the  territories 
which  were  subject  to  it. — Mr.  Adam  then  asked  whether 
he  was  of  opinion,  if  a  free  intercourse  were  permitted  with 
India,  that  regulations  could  be  devised,  by  which  Euro- 
peans could  be  compelled  to  reside  within  certain  limits 
in  the  principal  settlements  ?  Mr.  Hastings  thought  that 
Europeans,  not  in  the  company's  service,  might  be  so  re- 
stricted, and  the  introduction  of  private  traders  would  be 
attended  with  no  injurious  effect,  if  they  were  amenable 
to  the  company  ;  but  if  adventurers  were  empowered  to  go 
out  without  being  so  amenable,  he  conceived  that  it  would 
lead  to  such  an  unrestrained  sojournment  of  Europeans,  in 
all  parts  of  India,  as  roust  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  power 
of  the  country  in  India.  He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  a  free  export  and  import  trade  with 
India,  as  unconnected  with  residence ;  but  if  Europeans  were 
allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased  in  the  country,  it  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  its  safety  and  tranquillity.  Mr. 
Adam  next  proceeded  to  the  second  of  the  two  points  to 
which  he  had  proposed  to  confine  his  examination,  viz. 
the  probable  increase  of  the  consumption  of  European  com- 
modities in  India.  Mr.  Hastings  stated,  that  the  habits  of 
the  Hindoos  were  simple,  and  I  heir  wants  few,  being  con- 
fined to  a  rude  dwelling,  their  food,  and  a  proportion  of 
cloth,  which  latter  articles  were  obtained  at  their  own 
x  doors,  and  with  very  little  cost.  The  Mahometans  were 
not  able  io  purchase  many  articles,  they  were  in  a  very 
impoverished  state:  on  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  no  material  increase  of  consumption  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  Adam  then  asked  in  what  manner  the  natives  of  India 
disposed  of  their  superfluous  wealth  ?  To  which  Mr. 
Hastings  replied,  in  modes  common  to  all  countries,  in  dis- 
sipation and  pleasure,  but  there  were  some  forms  of  luxury 
from  which  they  restrained;  for  instance,  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  particularly  inebriety.  In  answer  to  the  next 
question,  whether  the  disposal  of  their  superfluous  wealth 
was  likely  to  create  in  any  way  a  consumption  of  European 
commodities  ?  be  said,  that  wealthy  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  European  furniture,  broad  cloth,  and 
British  lace,  but  not  in  great  quantities ;  and  that  in  Bengal 
such  goods  would  certainly  find  purchasers.  He  stated 
that  the  character  of  the  native  Indians  had  hitherto  been 
stationary,  but.  that  any  new  system  of  policy  might  give  a 
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different  direction  to  that  character.  The  instances  of  the 
natives  affecting  European  habits  and  manners  were  very 
r?re.  European  commodities  were  certainly  exposed  to 
sale  in  all  the  chief  settlements ;  but  he  conceived  that  the 
European  inhabitants  were  the  principal  purchasers. 
,  The  examination  by  Mr.  Adam  here  closing, 

Mr.  Hastings  begged  permission  to  make  an  observation 
to  the  committee.  As  it  might,  although  he  trusted  it 
would,  not,  be  suspected  that  the  evidence  which  he  had 
given  with  respect  to  the  danger  of  allowing  European  ad- 
venturers to  settle  in  India,  was  so  given  under  the  bias  of 
attachment  to  the  East  India  company,  it  became  necessary 
that  he  should,  if  possible,  obviate  the  injurious  effect  which 
such  an  imputation  would  have  on  the  credit  of  his  evi- 
dence. Attachment  to  the  East  India  company  he  cer- 
tainly felt.  He  felt  gratitude  for  that  service  which  had 
formerly  given  him  bread,  and  which  had  employed  all 
the  active  portion  of  his  life ;  and  he  was  no  less  grateful 
for  that  bounty  to  which  he  owed  his  present  means  of  sub- 
sistence* But*  all  this  did  not  affect  the  evidence  which 
he  had  that  night  given,  and  whiqh  was  founded  on  opi- 
nions that  he  had  not  taken  up  on  slight  grounds.  To 
prove  this,  he  stated  that  he  had  addressed,  at  different 
periods,  three  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors on  the  subject  to  which  his  evidence  that  night  had 
principally  referred.  The  first  was  written  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  existing  charter  was  under  consideration. 
In  that  letter  be  had  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding against  the  irruption  of  British  adventurers  in  India, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  British  settlements ;  arguing 
that  they  would  assuredly  molest  and  oppress  the  natives/ 
and  thereby  occasion  incalculable  mischief.  This  letter  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  think  was  approved  of  by  the  gentle* 
man  who  then  presided  over  the  board  of  controul  (Mr. 
Dundas},  a  man  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  if  it  could  be 
said  of  anyone,  that  he  required  no  light  froni  the  judg- 
ment of  another  U>  aid  his  own.  He  had.  not,  therefore, 
the  arrogance  to  suppose  that  the  regulations  phich  tkon 
ensued  were  attributable  to  his  own  recommendation  5  be 
mentioned'  the  fact  of  his  having  made  the  suggestion, 
only  to  show  that  his  opinions,  on  that  subject  had,  &ng 
been  established.  On  the  l«th  of  March  1802,  he  had 
addressed  another  letter*  to  the  chairman  of  the  court  of 
directors,  .with  reference  to  the  licences  contained  in  tbt 
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preliminary  clause  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  that  day, 
stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  thus  to  allow  favoured  and 
.  licenced  individuals  to  settle  in  India,  out  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  British  settlements,  would  be  productive  of  still  more 
mischief  than  if  all  individuals  who  chose  to  do  so,  were 
allowed  indiscriminately  to  settle  there.  The  third  time 
that  he  had  addressed  the  court  of  directors  on  the  subject 
was  in  April  last,  when  he  again  recommended  the  restric- 
tions to  which  he  had  already  alluded  ill  hi*  evidence.  He 
trusted  that  what  he  had  said  would  satisfy  the  committee 
that  his  opinions  were  not  suddenly  embraced,  or  produced 
for  the  occasion,  but  that  they  were  the  result  of  long  and 
deliberate  conviction,  as  the  documents  which  he  had  just 
described,  and  which  might  at  any  time  be  referred  to, 
would  sufficiently  testify. 

Mr.  Grenfell  inquired,  whether  during  Mr.  Hastings's 
residence  in  India,  be  recollected  that  any  persons  were 
employed  in  that  country  as  missionaries  ? — Mr.  Hastings 
replied,  that  be  recollected  a  German  in  the  Carnatic  so 
employed,  whose  name  was  Schwartz,  and  another  in  Ben- 
gal, by  whom  one  Indian  bad  been  converted,  whose  con- 
version was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  He  recollected 
also  a  catholic  priest  in  the  Decan,  who  had  a  large  flock 
of  men  about  him,  whom  be  called  Christians,  although  he 
(Mr.  Hastings)  was  persuaded  that  the  ignorance  of  this 
person  of  the  common  languages  of  India  must  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  communicate  to  the  natives 
the  divine  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.— In  answer  to 
further  questions  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr. 
Hastings  stated,  that  the  individuals  whom  he  had  described, 
while  they  were  in  the  territories  of  the  company,  were 
certainly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  company*  If,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  administered  the  government  of  India, 
there  bad  been  persons  there  of  that  description,  unlicenced 
by  the  company,  and  subject  to  no  restraint  as  to  the  mode 
they  might  choose  to  adopt  for  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives, as  long  as  those  persons  demeaned  themselves  with 
propriety,  he  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  them;  but  if 
he  had  found  that  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  justify 
apprehensions  of  mischievous  results,  he  shdttld  certainly 
have  interfered. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  referring  to  th$  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr,  Hastings,  in  bis  second  letter  to  the  tonrt  of  directors, 
vis.  thattbe  residence  of  certain  penons  by  licence  itt  India ^ 
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would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  East  India 
company  than  the  indiscriminate  resort  of  all  Europeans 
to  India,  requested  to  know  the  foundation  of  that  opt* 
nion  ? — Mr.  Hastings  replied,  that  the  general  adventurers 
would  excite  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  who  woold  use  the  most  efficient  means  of 
keeping  them  under  controul ;  but  that  if  licenced  indivi* 
duals  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  provinces  of  India 
to  erect  factories  and  establish  trade,  they  would  be  let  loose 
upon  the  natives,  armed  with  a  sort  of  power  which  few  or 
none  would  venture  to  resist. 

3fr.  Creecey  wished  to  know,  whether  or  not,  after  the 
East  India  company  had  commenced  the  practice  of  laying* 
in  investments  in  their  own  tribute,  Mr.  Hastings,  as  go? 
vernor-general  of  India,  had  not  remonstrated  to  the  court 
of  directors  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  system  ? 
•—Mr.  Hastings's  answer  was,  that  he  remembered  no  such 
remonstrance.  He  took  that  opportunity  to  apologise  to 
the  committee  for  bis  inaccuracies  and  hesitation.  He  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  at  his  time 
of  life,  he  was  still  less  qualified  than  ever  for  that  task. 
He  entreated,  therefore,  the  indulgence  of  the  committee, 
(bud  cries  of  hear,  hear !)  and  he  hoped  he  should  not 
give  offence  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  company  s  laying^in  investments  in  their  own 
tribute. 

Mr.  Cretoey  explained  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  to  be 
the  trading  with  the  Surplus  of  the  territorial  revenue  of 
India.  By  a  former  report  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  com* 
pany  against  the  practice. — Mr.  Hastings  observed,  that  if 
the  documents  were  in  existence,  they  would  afford  a  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  reply  to  the  honourable  gentleman. 
(hear,  hearl}  The  feet  was,  that  all  the  receipts,  whether 
commercial  or  proceeding  from  the  revenue  of  India,  were 
paid  into  one  treasury.  AH  advances  were  made  from  thife 
general  mass;  so  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  discriminate 
the  portion  that  was  appropriated  to  arty  particular, service. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  in  a  aired  what  Mr  Hastings's  opi- 
nion was  as  to  the  political  effects  which  might  result  from 
a  church  establishment  in  India? — Mr.  Hastings  replied, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  great  intricacy  and  delicacy,  on 
Vf  hich  he  would  be  glad  to  decline  offering  any  opinion, 
bat  for  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  Botise.    Hfe 
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could  not  judge  of  the  present  necessity  which  might  exist 
for  such  a  measure,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
jecture the  effects  which  might  flow  from  it.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  wished  any  other  time  had 
been  chosen  for  the  experiment.  A  rumour  had  gone 
abroad,  of  its  being  the  intention  of  ministers  to  force  the 
religion  of  the  state  upon  the  consciences  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  say  what  effects  might 
be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men,  to  whom,  in  tbe 
maintenance  of  our  sovereignty,  we  should  have  recourse 
in  the  last  resort.  He  feared  to  say  all  that  crowded  upon 
his  mind  upon  the  subject,  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  an 
experiment  of  great  hazard. 

Mr.  Baring  here  rose  to  suggest,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  great  age  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  that  he  had  already 
undergone  an  examination  of  three  hours,  it  might  be  desir- 
able, if  the  examination  was  likely  to  proceed  to  great 
length,  that  be  should  now  withdraw,  and  be  requested  to 
give  his  attendance  on  another  day.  (hear,  hear  1) 

The  Chairman  having  inquired  of  Mr.  Hastings  bis  wish 
upon  the  subject,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  examina- 
tion should  still  proceed. 

Mr.  Ward  asked  whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hastings  that  the  same  danger  would  exist  now  from  the 
introduction  of  missionaries  into  India  as  20  years  ago, 
considering  the  great  political  changes  which  bad  since 
taken  place  i — Mr.  Hastings  replied,  that  he  considered 
the  danger  as  greater  now,  from  the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  bad  taken  place,  and  the  religious  discus- 
sions which  had  gone  abroad. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hastings 
stated  that  he  thought  the  residence  of  European  merchants 
in  the  interior  of  India  would  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences, for  tbe  reasons  he  had  already  stated.  Tbe 
union  of  the  sovereignty  and  commerce  of  India  in  the  hands 
of  the'opropany,  he  considered  to  be  unattended  by  any 
bad  consequences,  and  the  confinement  of  the  commerce  to 
the  company  to  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  India,  than  if  free  admission  was  given  to 
all  tbe  subjects  of  the  British  dominions.  With  respect  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Review 
of  the  State  of  Bengal,  and  written  some  years  ago,  he  did 
not  conceive  that  he  had  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
-defend  any  inconsistencies  in  his  opiuion.    Several  of  the 
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sentiments  contained  in  that  work  he  now  abjured,  as  not 
suited  to  present  circumstances.  He  might  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  admit  American  ships  to  Calcutta,  as  a  matter 
of  favour  or  policy,  but  not  as  a  right,  which  he  should 
have  considered  unwise.  In  reply  to  some  further  questions 
relative  to  the  policy  of  sending  missionaries  to  India,  who 
might  speak  in  opprobrious  epithets  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Brahmins  or  Mahometans,  Mr.  Hastings  stated  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  neither  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  nor  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  to  treat  the  religion  of  any  people  with  con* 
tempt  or  insult.  It  would  be  to  declare  a  religious  war,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell  the  consequences  of 
exciting  the  zeal  of  thousands  in  defence  of  their  religion. 
He  would  not  say  that  such  evils  would  happen  from  any 
measures  now  in  contemplation,  but  it  was  known  that  they 
had  often  happened  from  similar  causes. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  by  Sir  William  Geary,  it 
was  stated*  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  in  his  calculation  of  the  ■ 
consequences  which  might  result  from  the  residence  in 
Jndia  of  persons  who  were  not  the  servants  of  the  company, 
he  certainly  meant  to  make  a  distinction  between  British 
subjects  and  Americans,  which  distinction  consisted  in  the 
laws  and  prejudices  to  which  they  might  be  respectively  sub- 
ject, and  which  gave  to  one  an  advantage  over  the  other. 

The  Chairman  saving  signified  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the 
committee  had  no  farther  trouble  to  give  him,  that  gentle- 
man withdrew  from  the  bar  amidst  the  loud  and  general 
cheers  of  the  House,  after  having  given  his  evidence  in  the 
most  clear,  distinct,  and  perspicuous  manner. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Lord  Teignmoutb,  whose 
examination  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Randall  Jackson, 
counsel  for  the  company.  His  Lordship  stated,  that  he 
had  been  30  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  from 
1768  to  1798  ;  that  he  had  chiefly  resided  in  Bengal ;  that 
lie  filled  the  office  of  governor-general  four  years  and  a  half; 
that  he  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, before  he  succeeded  to  the  situation  of  member  of  the 
'  supreme  council ;  that  he  had  formed  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  common  language  of  India  and  the 
Persian.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  an  unrestrained 
influx  of  Europeans  into  India  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  as  connected  with  India*    He 
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admitted  that  there  were  many  ports  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  seals  of  government,  bat  there 
were  some  of  the  government  authorities  residing  at  each. 
According  to  the  regulations  at  Bengal,  it  would  be  easy 
for  the  government  to  prevent  Europeans  from  proceeding 
into  the  interior.  It  would  be  difficult  to  regulate  Euro- 
peans with  respect  to  coridact  and  abode,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  that  might  proceed  to  India,  but  he  did  not 
think  thai  such  a  regulation  was  altogether  impracticable  t 
wherever  the  authority  of  the  country  could  extend,  he  did 
not  think  restraint  impracticable.  I  f  from  the  circumstances 
of  Europeans  trading  from  port  to  port,  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  government  were  not  found  to  be  sufficient, 
ll^at  fact  must  imply  their  defect, *  and  would  in  feet 
amount  to  a  suspension  of  the  government.  Evils  certainly 
would  result  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  j»o  into  the 
interior  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the 
government.  Knowing  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
natives  of  India,  even  though  there  were  to  be  a  more  ex- 
tended European  intercourse,  he  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  the  commodities  of  this 
country  than  there  was  at  the  present  moment.  He  knew 
of  very  few  articles  that  were  likely  to  be  used  by  them  that 
were  not  used  now ;  and  so  &r  as  he  had  ever  observed,  all 
the  wants  were  amply  supplied  by  the  existing  regulations. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  wants  that  cocrid  not  be  supplied 
by  the  present  regulations.  He  had  never  known  mf 
instances  of  natives  desiring  European  commodities,  without 
•also  having  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  such  desire  by  the 
articles  being  in  the  market. 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  closed  his  examination ;  and  in  answer 
to  questions  pnt  by  different  members,  his  Lordship  stated 
to  the  committee,  that  he  did  net  think  it  would  be  con- 
'  sistent  with  the  safety  of  India  for  missionaries  to  preach 
publicly,  particularly  if  they  were  to  inveigh  in  oppro- 
brious terms  against  the  customs  and  idolatries  of  the 
Brahmins  ;  but  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  nor  was  it  tbe 
practice  of  the  missionaries,  to  proceed  in  any  such  man- 
ner: they  commenced  by  holding  conferences,  and  they 
never  preached  publicly  until  they  bad  obtained  a  congre- 

Etion  of  converts.  From  ail  that  he  had  seen  and  learned, 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  danger  would  result 
from  these  conferences ;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  thought  (hat 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  calculated  to  raise  tire  esteem 
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of  the  natives  towards  us.  The  exercise  of  indfecriniipate 
zeal  might  be  dangerous,  bat  there  were  proofs  that  a  judi- 
cious and  prudent  zeal  might  safely  be  exercised  for  the  con- 
vereion  of  the  natives.  He  thought  U  would  be  much  better 
to  leave  the  coutroul  over  those  persons ,  who  might  go 
with  the  professed  object  of  endeavouring  to  con  vert  the 
natives,  to  the  government  in  India ;  in  India  they  would 
be  the  best  judges  how  to  exercise  that  confront.  As  to  the 
episcopal  establishment  that  was  proposed  to  be  sent  out, 
he  thought  the  natives  would  view  it  with  perfect  indif- 
ference. There  had  been  instances  of  conversion  on-  the 
Malabar  coast ;  but  of  his  own  knowledge  he  did  not  know 
any  one  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a  respectable  Hiodo? 
to  Christianity,  for  when  he  was  at  Bengal  there  were  not 
any  missionaries  in  that  part  of  the  country  till  a  very  short 
time  before  he  left.  If  a  law  were  to  be  passed  for  convert- 
ing the  natives  of  India  to  Christianity  in  such  a  mariner  as 
to  nave  the  appearance  of  being  a  compulsory  law,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  law  might  be  attended 
with  very  dangerous  consequences. 

In  answer  te  questions  pnt  by  Mr.  TOcrneifi  his  Lordship 
stated,  that  the  native  police,  as  it  at  present  existed,  coup 
stated  ef  one  person,  uqder  the  character  of  a  magistrate, 
and  there  were  natives  under  him  who  regularly  made  their 
reports  of  every  occurrence,  such  as  the  arrival  of  strangers, 
tec.  He  thought  the  only  regulation  that  could  be  devised 
to  prevent  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  European  ad- 
venturers arriving  there,  the  whole  coast  being  open  to 
tbetn,  mart  consist  of  increased  vigilance  in  the  native 
police.  It  would  be  difficult  for  Europeans  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlements  without  being  detected 
and  detained  by  the  way,  and  proper  legislative  enactments 
night  prevent  any  danger  from  prising  on  that  account. 

Questioned  by  another  member. — There  were  parts  pn 
the  oeast  of  Cofomandel  and  Malabar  in  the  pos$essipn  of 
the  native  powers.  Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  India, 
the  demand  for  oar  finer  manufacturers  would  not  be  iq- 
erased.  He  did  not  know  of  any  commodities  for  the 
common  people  that  would  be  purchased  so  as  to  extend 
the  present  trade.  He  had  forgotten  the  amount  of  the 
tale  of  tabourets'  wages  in  India,  bnt  provisions  weip 
cheaper  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  world  t  for  three 
shillings  a  month  a  man  might  live  luxuriously.  He  did 
not  know  how  much  rapney  was  required toclothea  labourer 
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yearly ;  but  it  could  not  be  much,  for  the  cloth  was  cheap, 
and  the  quantity  required  was  little. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Stephen. — His  opinion  of  the  general 
standard  of  moral  character  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  was, 
that  it  was  very  far  below  the  Christian  standard  of  this 
country.  Falsehood  formed  a  prominent  part  of  their 
character;  they  were  a  compound  of  servility,  fraud,  and 
duplicity.  Their  character  might  have  originated  in  some 
degree  in  the  despotism  of  the  ancient  government.  Their 
crimes  were  the  burning  of  women  on  the  funeral  pyres  of 
their  husbands,    which   he  had  learned    was  a  common 

Practice,  and  also  infanticide  in  some  particular  districts, 
'hey  immolated  themselves  sometimes  by  prostrating  their 
bodies  before  the  procession  of  their  idols,  permitting  the 
car  to  pass  over  them  and  crush  them  to  death,  which  they 
considered  a  meritorious  sacrifice.    He  bad  likewise  learned 
that  on  particular  occasions  they  leaped  into  the  rivers, 
where  they  drowned  themselves.     He  was  not  aware  that 
their  religious  festivals  were  celebrated  with  rites  of  unna- 
tural obscenity ;  he  had  seen  indecent   pictures  on  their 
temples,  but  never  witnessed  any  obscenities.    The  murder 
of  a  Bramin  by  a  stranger,  and  the  murder  of  a  stranger 
by  a  Bramin,   were  not  punished  in  the  same  manner; 
for  a  Bramin  might  suffer  punishment  much  worse  than 
death,  but  none  might  put  him  to  death  ;  while  he  who  killed 
a  Bramin  was  held  guilty  of  the  commission  of  an  in* 
ezpiable  crime.    He  bad  heard  that  Bramins  were  known 
to  offer  violence  to  themselves,  after  having  suffered  insult 
from  strangers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  guilty  of 
inexpiable  crimes.     He  did  not  know  whether  the  Gentoo 
religion  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization  and  moral  character.    Their  women  were  so 
concealed  that  be  knew  nothing  concerning  them.    The 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them  would  improve 
their  civilcondition.     He  did  not  recollect  that  any  efforts  of 
that  kind  had  been  made  by  the  East  1  ndia  company.    The 
discreet  and  well-ordered  efforts  of  missionaries  would  not 
be  dangerous  to  the  British  dominions  in  India.     Other 
nations  had  been  more  active  than  Britain  in  the  cultivation 
.of  the  gospel.    The  Danish  government  had  made  some 
efforts ;  the  Dutch  had  christianized  many  of  the  people  of 
Ceylon  ;  and  considerable  numbers  were  also  reformed  by 
the  Portuguese  without  any  dangerous  consequences. 
Questioned  by  another  member. — He  had  learned  that 
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the  people  of  Tanjore  credited  the  word  of  missionary 
Schwartz  when  they  would  not  believe  their  own  rajah. 

The  noble  Lord,  when  informed  he  might  withdraw, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  many  questions  had 
been  put  to  him  that  night,  which  he  could  have  wished  to 
consider  two  or  three  days  before  be  gave  an  answer.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  make  allowances  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  evidence  had  been  given. 

The  House  resumed  ;  Mr.  Lushington  reported  progress, 
and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

'  WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  31,   1813. 

Lord  DarnUy  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  and 
classes  of  ships  on  the  American  station  in  each  month 
since  April,  1813  ;  distinguishing  the  situation  of  the  ships 
in  each  month,  and  the  names  of  the  commanders. — Or- 
dered. 

Adjourned. 


HOgSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH,  31,   1813. 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Mr.  Whitbread  assured  the  House  that  it  was  with  great 
pain  and  reluctance  that  he  now  came  forward  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  circumstance  connected  with  a 
subject  which  he  had  hoped  would  never  have  been  necessary 
again  to  discuss  or  allucle  to  in  that  House.  Nevertheless, 
some  circumstances  bad  since  occurred,  so  novel,  and  so  im- 
portant in  their  nature,  that  he  felt  himfelf  obliged  by  his 
Sublic  duty  to  submit  them  to  their  consideration.  On 
aturday  last,  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  to  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  freemasons,  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  public  papers.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  letter  did  really  come  from  the 
noble  Lord,  and  be  understood  that  his  Lordship  avowed 
it.    The  public  bad  lately  been  told,  or  at  least  induced  by 
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genera?  rtaotr  fio  beliere%  that  all  further  iAv&tigri(i<m  had 
teen  stopped ;  and  tbey  had  heart!  with  gteat  satisfaction 
that  (he  rrindese  Cbdrlotte  bad  visited  her  foyal  mother. 
Tbejr  had  hoped  this  unhappy  business  trae  on  the  point  of 
being  ft  veorably  terminated*  The  letter,  however,  which 
bad  been  pnbiished  under  the  sanction  of  the  high  name  of 
Lord  iftoira,  contained  paragraphs,  of  which  be  tboogbt 
an  explanation  absolotelj  riecessary  ;  and  as  the  noble  Lord 
^aa  »poo \Ati  point  of  tearing  this  country,  to  exedOte  the 
high  duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted  in  India,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  absolutely  necessary,  that  before  hk  depAr* 
ture,  he  should  explain  the  meaning  of  certain  paragraphs 
{of  which  he  alone  could  explain  the  meaning),  but  which, 
according  to  the  obvious  construction  of  them,  were  consi~ 
dered  by  thfc  public  As  reflecting  upon  het  royal  highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  should  now  point  out  the  para* 
graphs  which,  as  he  thought,  his  Lordship  should  be  called 
upbft  to  explain  before  he  left  England.  In  that  fetter 
titer*  wasi  tb*  following  sentence  :— 

*  When  the  Prince  did  me  the  honour  of  relatipg  to  me  fhfe  re* 
presentation  of  Lord  Eafdley's,  e*£ressing  great  uneasiness  that  the 
asserted  notoriety  of  the  interviews  at  Belvidere,  and  the  comments 
of  the  neighbours,  should  force  him  to  take  any  public  steps,  1  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  there  might  be  misapprehension  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  entreated  that,  before  ^ny  other  procedure  should 
be  determined  upon,  I  might  send  for  the  steward  (Kenny)  and  she 

rrter  i  (Jonathan  Partridge)  to  examine  them.  This  was  permitted f 
sent  for  the  servants,  and  questioned  theft-  M>  nport  to  the 
Prince  was,  that  the  matter  had  occasioned  very  little  observation 
in  the  house,  none  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
unnecessary  for  his  royal  highness  to  notice  it  in  any  shape.  The 
servants  had  been  desired  by  me  never  to  talk  upon  the  subject: 
hotd  Eirdtey  was  infdrmtd,  that  his  conception  of  what  had  been 
staled  hf  thtf  servants  was  found  to  he  inaccurate;  no  mention  way 
ever  atade  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  Lords  who  conducted  the  inquiry, 
three  years  afterwards,  of  the  par ticu Jars  related  by  the  servants; 
and  {he  circumstance  never  would  have  been  known  at  all,  had  not 
tlfe  legal  advisers  of  the  Princess,  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  lalse 
Otfeut  o»  fta!  investigation;  indiscreetly  brought  it  forward.  The 
death  of  Kenny,  in  the  interval,  tempted  them  to  risk  this  procedure, 
Joftathaa  Partridge  aavi«g  been  known  at  the  time  when  be  v.  as" 
questioned  to  be  devoted  to  the  Princess,  from  his  own  declaration 
to  the  steward,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  her  royal  hlgnnesB  vJould  tie 
iTe*t  dfay  he  informed  by  him  of  his  havmg  been  examined.  Tfte> 
iNe*Sftfe'w3s  most  offensive,  if  not  justified  by  some  meemmon  pecs* 
IfMtity  of  ckeaaMtance.  Y  et  absolute  silence  is  preserved  upoa  it  for 
86  long  a  period,  tty  her  rojal  highness's  advisers:  a  forbearance  oahi 
to  he  solved  by  their  being  too  cautious  to  touch  upon  the  poialwtr^ 
Mfin^tffcalfYe/' 
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When  Htst  be  feat*  the  paragraph,  1m  cootd  not  ttoid 
potting  the  same  construction  upon  it  which  he  foehd  to 
the  public  papers  had  been  pat  dpoa  It  oat  erf  doori*  Hit 
did  conceive  it  to  mean  that  there  was  something  in  the 
evidence  of  Kenny  which  made  the  adfteers  of  the  Prtacea* 
afraid  to  advert  to  H  daring  hii  lifetime;  and  with  this  im* 
pitssion  on  bis  mind,  he  had  intended  to  hate  brought  the 
matter  before  the  House  last  Monday,  in  order  that  an  impres- 
sion should  not  go  abroad  injurious  (o  the  Princess,  after  the 
Earl  of  Moira  should  have  left  the  country,  and  explanation 
was  impossible,  Upon  reading  the  paragraph,  however,  oter 
and  over  again,  to  try  whether  he  could  find  oat  another 
nfteamng,  it  ecoarred  to  him,  that  perhaps  bis  Lordship 
only  meant  that  Kenny,  if  alive,  could  have  contradicted 
any  person  who  said  that  his  Lordship  examined  the  wit- 
nesses in  any  manner  that  Was  improper  or  unbecoming  his 
dignity.  Thinking  that  this  might  possibly  be  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  business  before  the  House ;  but  finding  by  some 
observations  in  one  of  the  public  papers  of  this  day,  that 
the  subject  was  viewed  in  another  light  out  of  doors*  and 
that  the  public  anderstood  that  part  of  the  noble  Lord** 
letter  acording  to  its  plain  and  obvious  construction,  be 
thought  it  now  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Lord  Moira 
sbonld  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  meaning 
before  he  left  the  country.  As  any  assertion  which  came 
from  a  man  so  high  in  rank  and  so  high  hi  character  as 
Lord  Moira,  rnnit  carry  with  it  great  weight,  be  thoagbf 
that  an  impression  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  public  mrnd,  that  either  the  Princess  or  her  adviser* 
Were  ever  afraid  that  ber  bonoar  would  have  been  in 
danger  from  ahy  evidence  which  Kenn  j  might  have  given* 
There  was  another  paragraph  which  Lord  Moira,  and  none 
bat  he,  could  explain.  When  it  Was  stated  in  the  letter, 
that  Partridge,  Lord  Earclley's  prtttir,  was  known  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Princess,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
ef  plained  what  waa  mean!  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  Lord 
Bardlet**  menial  servants  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  As  the 
rieMe  Lord  was  so  ieon  to  quit  the  coantry,  and  as  this  waa 
appoint  of  such  high  importance,  he  felt  himself  justified, 
erfen  without  previous  notice,  in  makirig  a  motion  for  the 
pnrpose  ef  allowing  the  noble  Lord  an  opportunity  for  e*» 
phmatioiK  He  had  before  stated,  that  he  had  from  time  td 
tedvtged  the  h*pe  that  these  would  no  longer  be  onto* 
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sion  to  mention  this  subject  in  Parliament :  bat  if  new  do- 
cuments and  new  matter  were  thus  laid  before  the  public 
from  day  to  day,  he  must  say  that  he  despaired  of  any 
termination  of  this  business,  unless  it  should  be  put 
finally  to  rest,  either  bv  a  formal  recognition  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Princess  being  recommended  to  the  crown 
by  its  advisers,  or  by  some  parliamentary  proceedings,  lie 
should  not  say  in  what  manner  this  recognition  should  be 
made;  but  he  thought,  that  if  the  advisers  of  bis  royal  high- 
ness would  advise  him  to  grant  her  an  establishment  suitable 
to  her  rank,  either  from  bis  own  civil  list,  or  in  any  other 
way,  6uch  a  measure  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  After  a  few  more  observations,  be  concluded 
by  a  motion  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  a  messadl  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
desiring  that  the  Earl  of  Moira  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
that  House  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  information  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  certain  circumstances  relative  to  the  con-  . 
duct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

The  Speaker  said,  that  before  he  put  the  question,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  a  grave  consideration 
arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the  parliamentary  usage  with  respect 
to  such  a  motion.  The  House  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
desiring  the  attendance  of  any  noble  Lord,  unless  upon  some 
investigation  or  matter  pending  in  that  House.  If  it  was 
not  stated  to  their  Lordships  that  there  was  some  matter 
pending  in  the  House,  on  which  the  evidence  of  a  noble 
Lord  was  required,  he  thought  that  their  Lordships  would 
undoubtedly  reject  the  application.  If  such  an  inquiry  or 
investigation  were  resolved  upon,  then  it  would  be  regular 
to  make  such  an  application ;  but  his  memoty  could  not 
furnish  him  with  a  single  precedent  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  such  an  application  having  been  made,  unless  on  a 
matter  pending  in  the  House. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  said,  he  thought  the  House  must  feel, 
that  according  to  the  custom  of  Parliament,  the  present 
motion  could  not  be  received.  He  should,  however,  not- 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  forms  of  the  House,  but 
would  say,  upon  the  substance  of  it,  that  he  was  surprised 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  should  (after  six  times  that, 
the  subject  had  been  brought  forward  in  different  shapes, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  House  well  known  upon  it)  think  it 
necessary  again  to  bring  the  subject  before  them*  He  could 
conceive  no  other  purpose  which  this  could  answer,,  but  to. 
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S'itate  the  public  mind,  and  wound  the  delicacy  of  the 
ouse.  This  was  merely  a  collateral  point  of  a  subject,  into 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  well  knew  that  the  House 
did  not  wish  to  enter.  He  was  also  surprised  that,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  instead  of  calling  upon  them  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  should 
merely  have  suggested  an  increase  of  the  establishment  of  her 
royal  highness.  If  no  question  of  form  had  rendered  the 
motion  inadmissible,  he  should  have  opposed  it  in  its  sub- 
stance, as  he  was  convinced  that  no  possible  good  could 
result  from  the  interference  of  Parliament ;  and  he  thought 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  in  every  quarter  prove 
injurious.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Pon$»nby  said,  that  it  would  appear  presumptuous  m 
in  him  to  offer  any  confirmation  of  what  had  fallen  from  * 
the  high  authority  of  the  chair,  as  to  the  the  usagt  of  Par- 
liament.     Such  had  been  its  practice  ever  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  it,  and   he  believed  that  not   a    single 
instance  could  be  produced  to  the  contrary.     He  believed 
the  reason  of  the  usage  was,  that  the  House  of  Lords  must 
-first  determine  as  to  the  fitness  of  allowing  a  noble  Lord  to 
attend,  and  then  the  noble  Lord  himself  was  to  determine 
whether  he  thought  it  fit  to  attend.     He  conceived  that  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  rather  brought 
forward  the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  question, 
than  with  any  idea  that  the  House  could  adopt  it.    He 
-should,  however  beg  leave  to  suggest  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  most  natural  wav  of  obtaining  the  explanation 
which  his  honourable  friend  desired.     If  any  persons  chose 
to  address  the  public  in  the  newspapers,  and  any  thing 
in  such  addifes  required  explanation,  he  thought  it  might 
be  given  through  the  same  channel,  without  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  thought  that  the  most  desirable  manner 
in  which  this  subject  could  be  terminated,  and  the  way 
which  must  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  illustrious  person 
-who  bad  suffered  so  much  from  foul  calumny  and  slander, 
•  would  be  that  it  should  be  ended  in  consequence  of  some 
movement  proceeding  from  the  mind  of  his  royal  highness 
himself.    At  the  same  time,  he  must  deny  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  brought  the  subject 
forward  in  any  way  that  could  wound  the  delicacy  of  the 
•House.    He  did  not  believe  that  the  House  had  by  any 
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moat*  declined  interfering  in  this  subject,  from  cm  idea  the* 
such  interference  would  be  contrarj  to  their  duty.  He 
rather  conceived  that  the  general  understanding  ot  the 
House  was,  that  after  all  that  nad  passed  theie-^and  all  thai 
bad  been  published— and  upon  which  the  public  opinion 
was  completely  formed,  some  coarse  would  be  taken,  by 
which  her  royal  highness  would  be  completely  and  publicly 
cleared  from  all  those  charges  which  malice  and  calumny 
had  brought  against  her.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  bettor 
to  leave  it  to  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  to  give  such  advice 
as  would  best  put  to  fast  this  painful  subject.  He  thought 
that  her  roypl  highness  ought  to  be  avowed  as  completely 
{dear  of  those  charges,  which  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  on  her  without  also  throwing  an  aspersion  on  the 
whole  of  the  »eyj|l  family,  and  a  slur  oo  that  illustrious 
Princess  (the  Princess  of  Charlotte)  to  whom  the  nation 
looked  as  the  probable  successor  to  the  crown.  However 
be  wished  that  the  business  might  have  another  termination, 
yet  be  should  not  think  that  he  was  acting  against  any 
general  declared  sentiments  of  the  House — nor  wounding 
their  delicacy — nor  flying  in  the  face  of  any  understood 
feelings — if  he  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  honour 
ftbl*  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread),  and  propose  some  spe- 
cific motion  to  the  House  upon  the  subject,  unless  it  should 
be  terminated  in  another  way.  He  believed  that  no  harm 
at  all  had  bpen  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  this  sub* 
ject  had  hitherto  been  agitated  in  the  House :  he  believed, 
09  (be  contrary,  that  great  good  had  arisen  from  it ;  inaa- 
nuicb  ae  the  illustrious  penon  who  was  the  subject  of  thoee 
discussions,  now  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  completely 
absolved  from  all  the  charges  which  her  enemies  had 
brought  against  her.  As  to  the  forms  of  $ulmraent,  be 
Wttnriy  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  speaker  upon  that 
point,  but  he  did  think  the  letter  of  Lord  Mourn  left 
sown  for  surmises  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Princess, 
and  therefore  be  thought  that  in  some  shape  or  another 
tbote  passages  requited  explanation. 

JUr.  U.  A.  Tigftor  deprecated  the  revival  of  this  ques- 
tion* And  tboqght  that  the  House  should  do  every  thing  m 
Us  power  to  silence  such  discission*.  He  thought  that 
Ikey  could  do  no  good,  and  that  they  might  be  injurious  to 
tike  Princes*  henelf  as  Ml  as  othere.  . 

JWr.  WtsUru  believed,  that  the  object  of  the  motion  was 
BQt  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  but  to  quiet  that  agitation, 
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3?hich  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  laying  from  time  to 
tiipe  fresh  dpcufupnts  before  the  public.  A  letter  from  so 
e*ajied  a  per^prjara  as  Lord  Moira  could  not  fail  to  make 

Sirp  predion  on  tjne  public  mind ;  and  if,  in  the  way  the  pub- 
:  understood  that  letter,  ap  impression  unfavourable  to  the 
friupess  ifyj^  be  excised,  he  thought  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  explanation.  He  therefore  approved*  of  the 
motion  in  itff  object,  and  in  its  substance,  although  possibly, 
by  the  foipfiof.  the  House,  it  could  not  be  received. 

Jfeft.  Canning  s$id,  tha^  having  (pen  in  the  House  bnt  for 
a,  few  min^te$,  hq  belie,ned|  at,  first  that  this  wap  only  one  of 
those  irr^gulg^r  conversations  which  had  top  frequently  of 
lftt$  beef  produced,  ix^  was  qot  at  fnpt  aware  that  there 
1W  $  psotion  regularly  submitted,  to  the  House,  If  that  had 
fags}  the  c?£e,  he  should  not  have  said  a,  single  word  opou 
ifo*  subject.  The  honourable  barouet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett) 
i$d  referred  to  that  understandings  by  wh\ch  tte  Hopsp  had 
stywn  its  wish,  that  there  should  be  no  ferther  discussions  on 
this  pahappy  subject.  He  believed  th^t  the  last  discussion  of 
tfc  subject  ended  upon  the  understanding  that  no  possible 
mod  coul^  result  fror#  the  discussion.  He  believed,  that 
y$  tfou^e*  and  every  member  of  it,  had  felt  the  most  anx- 
ious wish  that  tttey  should  not  hp  called  upon  for  any  de- 
termination on  the  subject,  unless  it  should  come  to  suph  an 
extremity  that  Parl^ipent  was  obliged  to  adopt  some  step. 
As  he  did  not  think  that  such  an  extremity  had  now  arrived, 
he  could  not  avoid  givipg  the  motion  his  negative.  Tfaeje 
was  another  )mpte$ion,  as  he  believed,  upon  the  mind  pf 
the  House  uppn  this  subject.  They  thought  that  the  *$• 
ttaioing  from  discussions  upon  if,  w^s  the  most  likely  way 
to  bring  abcu|t  that  hftppy  termination  of  it,"  to  which  every 
on?  anxiously  looked.  While  they  abstained  from  discus- 
sion^  they  pqqpeiyed  th^t  there  was  pne  chaqce  left  for  that 
fgepies  of  terrpiqattoq  yhich  all  good' men,  ^nd  all  good 
subjects,  \yished  to  spe.  He  believed  that  thosp  men  be- 
tinyed  a  very  iiprarfe^t  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
taw&P  feelings*  yho  could  suppose  that  the  continuance  or 
jpy^yal  qf  sffph  djqcussions  was  the  most  likely  means  of  pro- 
Wjpg  \haJi  termination  which  was  so  much  desired.  Sipce 
$plfl#  ^pi^>  sufficient  tune  bad  not  been  given  for  the 
JHtyml  vonping  of  those  feelings,  and  those  dispositions, 
wltych  *pqu)a  ftfi>BP  tepcj  to  produce  that  happy  resist.  He 
bphpv^d  Wf  PWy  disc^iou  must  paturally  tend  to  pro- 
WUBP  W  iffAtptipu,  y\\ich  would  diminish  the  chance,  or 
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fetard  ilic  period,  of  such  a  termination.  He  conceived  that 
if  those  discussions  were  revived,  the  whole  time  between 
the  first  discussion  and  the  last  might  be  considered  as  sd 
much  time  lost  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
Question.  It  was  upon  thbse  feelings  that  he,  and  as  he 
believed  many  other  members,  deprecated  those  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  Teply,  said,  he  tras  attare  of  the  cir- 
cumstance stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mt; 
,  Canning),  that  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  come  into  the  House 
some  lime  after  the  motion  had  been  read  from  the  chair; 
ahd  of  course  had  not  heard  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had 
been  supported.     But  he  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
re-stating,   for  the  information   of  the    right  honourable  ' 
gentleman,  ahd  of  the  numerous  members  who  had  corafe 
into  the  House  after  the  discussion  had  commenced,  that  be 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  had  felt  a  still  greater  reluctance  ahd  re- 
pugnance to  the  bringing  forward  this  discussion  than  any 
of  those  preceding^  in  which  he  had  most  unwillingly  end-  . 
barked.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  debate  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  declared  bis  intention    not  to  re-agitate  the 
atlestion,  unless  some  circumstances  very  novel  and  extraord- 
inary in  their  nature  should  occur.     Such  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  he  had  found  in  the  letter  which 
bad  been  published  in  a  newspaper  on  Monday  last,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  the  Earlof  Moira,  and  acknowledged, 
Its  hte  had  understood  by  the  noble  Lord,  to  be  his  letter.    In 
that  letter  was  a  paragraph  relating  to  matters  not  discussed 
in  any  former  debate,  which  was  so  worded,  as  in  its  obvious 
tendency,  upon  the  first  reading,  to  throw  a  strong  impu- 
tation upon  tffe  character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.    Every 
thing  Which  fell  from  a  person  of  rank  and  character  so  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Earl  of  Moira,  must  come  with  the  greatest 
Weight.     It  was  known  that  the  noble  Earl  was  very  speedily 
to  leave  England,  to  assume  a  station  of  high  trust  and  dig- 
nity abroad,  and  it  was  known  that  his  patron  must  be  at 
a  great  distance.    He  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was  desirous,  thote- 
fore,  that  no  impression  contrary  to  the  true  intent  arid 
meaning  of  the  noble  Earl,  should  rest  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and  that  he  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
explaining,  before  his  departure  for  the  East,  the  tine 
construction  of  the  part  of  the  letter  to  which  he  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread) had  alluded,  which,  from  the  obscurity  of  its  writing, 
had  given  rise  to  an  opinion  which  he  was  sure  rested  on  a 
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Complete  misconstruction  respecting  Kenny;  and  at  thp 
same  time  of  giving  some  explanation  of  the  other  part  qf 
the  paragraph  respecting  Partridge,  a.  ipenial  servant  of 
Lord  Eaitlly,  stated  upon  the  authority  of  the  nobje  Lord  tp 
have  been  at  the  devotion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  sq 
much  in  communication  with  her  royal  highness,  u  thsitsh? 
would  be  sure  to  hear  the  next  day  of  his  having  been  ex? 
amined."  Mr,  Whitbread  said,  that  if  the  matter  bad  beei* 
suffered  to  rest  till  after  the  departure  of  the  noble  Earl,  i£ 
could  never  have  been  cleared  up.  He  was  sure  no  onp 
could  so  anxiously  wish  as  Lord  Moira  himself,  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  to  him  of  giving  the  expla- 
nations necessary,-  to  guard  against  and  defeat  erroneous  imr 
pressions.  Respecting  what  had  been  said  by  the  noblp 
Lord  (Gastlereagh),  of  his  having  brought  forward  this  (Jis* 
pussion,  as  be  had,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  brought 
forward  all  the  former  discussions,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  public  mind,  entrenching  upon  the  delicate  feelings  qt 
the  House,  he  felt  not  in  the  least  degree  hurt  by  such  £ 
charge  from  such  a  quarter.  Acting  as  be  and  the  nobjp 
Lord  did  in  opposition  to  each  other,  there  was  nothipg 
unfair  or  unpleasant  to  him  in  it.  He  felt  no  animosity  oq 
that  account.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  the  noble  Lord, 
from  the  very  distressing  circumstances  of  his  situation  ;  byf 
he  begged  leave  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge  altogether, 
In  all  the  discussions  in  which  he  had  accidentally  takpq  sp 
prominent  a  part,  he  had  engaged  most  reluctantly,  not 
until  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  so  to  do.  Up 
thought  he  opuld  bring  evidence  to  proye,  not  only  to  thp 
iHouse,  but  to  the  noble  Lord  hirgsclf,  that  lie  had  nqt 

{Messed  matters  one  hair's-breadth  farther  than  the  justice  of 
he  case  required,  and  that  he  had  been  as  sincerely  desirous, 
as  be  bad  declared  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  each  debate, 
that  the  patter  should  for  ever  rest.  Had  U  been  otherwise, 
and  had  he  been  actuated  by  any  party  feeling  or  personal 
opposition  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  might  have  pressed  hirp, 
much  more  closely  upon  the  subject  ofthose  odibqs  anc(  (Jis-r 
gusting  inquiries  which  had  for  some  time  been  por>dpctcq. 
even  secretly,  from  the  noble  Lord,  but  of  which  he  must 
have  bad  knowledge  subsequently.     This  might  baye  bpei} 

{>roved  much  more  deeply.  They  could  not  have  endured 
be  light.  But  so  disposed  was  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  to  hp 
satisfied,  and  so  disposed  was  the  public  tp  be  satisfied,  ang 
$o  Jet  the  matter  drop,  that  >vhen  once  a  general  feeling  pre. 
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▼ailed  that  the  inquiries  were  at  an  end,  be  bad  brassed; the 
matter  no  farther.    Even  in  the  present  case,  be  had  Wished 
and  endeavoured  to  be  silent.     When  first  he  read  the  para- 
graph, be  had  accepted  the  obvious  interpretation,  and  de- 
termined to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  its  meaning ;  but 
upon  studying  it  over  and  over  again,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered what  the  noble  'Earl  must  have  meant  respecting 
Kenny,  namely,  (hat   had  Kenny  been  examined   whilst 
living,  he  would  have  proved  that  there  was  nothing  im- 
proper in  his  (Lord  Moira's)  mode  of  making  his  inquiries 
of  him.     Having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  he  desisted 
from  his  purpose ;  but  he  had  since  found,  that  lhef  interpre- 
tation ascribed  to  the  words,  from  their  obscurity,  was  uni- 
versally injurious  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.    He  had,  there- 
fore, felt  it  indispensable  to  take  some  public  step  to  obtain 
explanation  as  to  what  related  to  Kenny  and  Cartridge;  and 
hone  appeared  to  him  so  proper,  so  open,  or  affording  so  full 
an  opportunity  to  the  noble  Earl,  as  tfie  one  he  had  adorMed. 
An  Honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Taylor)  had  t}one  him 
only  justice  in  recognizing  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions; 
tut  his  honourable  friend  had  let  fall  some  expressions  which 
required  observation.     His  honourable  friend  had  said,  that 
the  prolongation  of  these  discussions  would  be  productive 
of  no  good  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself.     If  bis  honour- 
able friend  only  meant  that  such  discussions  were  generally 
injurious  to  all  persons  in  her  exalted  station,  he  did  not 
differ  from  him  in  opinion ;/ but  if  his  honourable  frienll 
meant  to  state  that  any  length  of  discussion  or  closeness  of 
inquiry,  could  by  possibility  end  in  offering  any  impro- 
priety of  conduct  in  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  begged  leave 
to  difietfrom  him  altogether?  and  again,  in  the  name  of  (be 
Princess  of  Wales,  every  species  of  inquiry  the'  most  ri^id, 
to  admit,  to  challenge,  and  to  defy. — The  noble  Lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  had  thought  proper  to  state,  that  he  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  had  departed' from  his  original  plea  of  justice,  and 
that  it  was  now  evident  that  all  whicli  was  wanted  was  in- 
creased establishment.     Mr.  Whitbfcad  begged  to  set  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  House  right  upon  that  point.    No  wish 
had  been  at  any  time  expressed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
for  an  increase  of  establishment;  but  she  did  entertain  a 
laudable  hope  and  expectation  that  some  seal  might  be  pdt 
to  her  acquittal,  so  repeatedly,  unequivocally,  and  univer- 
sally pronounced;   that  the  constant  recurrence  of  fresh 
irritation  to  the  public  mind  might  be  stopped,  and  all 
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ended  by*  some  act  of  recognition,  whether  it  might 'he 
under  the  advice  of  the  minister  of  the  Regent,  (which  wouKl 
be  the  most  grateful  ami1  the  most  satisfactory  to  her  and  to 
the  public),  or  by  some  .proceeding  of  the  House*  Establish- 
ment was  the  mode  of  albothers  she  most  disliked,  but  all. 
other  measures  had  been  shown  to  be  not -within  the  com- 
petence of  the  House,  and  on  that  account  alone,  he  had  of. 
his  own  accord  mentioned  any  thing  aboutestablishraent. 
As  to  tbeform<of  the  motion,  he  tookut  for,gianted  thexaSq 
was  as- stated  by  the  speaker,  and«that  it  was -without,  prece- 
dent;  but  *with  'that  deference  he  always  felt  for  the*  high 
authority  in  question,  •  he  would  take  leave  to  say,  ihatJa 
proceeding,  although  the  first  in  its  kind,  might  rest  on 
very  solid  .ground.     His  right1  honourable  friend  Mr..Eon« 
sonby  bad  observed,  that  if  such  a  message  were  seat. to  the 
House-of*  Lords,  the 'Lords  would  not  know  what  answer  .to 
give,  because,  the  proceeding;  pead iqg  before  the  Commons, 
they -could 'not  say  whether  the  leave  ought  to  be,  given,   . 
nor  could  the  individual  peer  teU*  whether. lie  lou^ht  to<con«* 
sent  to  be  examined.    His  right  honourable  .ft tend  would 
observe,  that  the  resolution  contained  the  fullest  informa- 
tion both  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  thenobleEarl.  JBmJ^ 
in  troth,  he  was  satisfied  in  having  raised  the  question  pub- 
lic^.    He  was  was  sure  the  noble  »T3arl  would  not  quit  tie 
country  without,  put  twig  their  true  meaning*  upon  his  wptds- 
through  such  channel  as  he  should  think  fit,-and.explaining 
whatever  might  be  doubtful  or  obscure.   .He  was  glad  that 
his  recollection  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable 
-gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  in  a  former  debate, \  had  t .been 
accurate;  he  recollected  the  right  honourable, gentleman,  to 
have  said,  that  however  he  hoped,  in  common  with  .himself 
(Mr.  Wbitbread)  or  the  public,  that  the  House  would «iever 
again  be  engaged  in  these  discussions,  nevertheless^!,  ex- 
treme case  might  arise,  when  it  would  be  necessary  ior  the 
House   to  interfere.     -Such    extremity   he   (Mr,  •Whit- 
bread) deprecated.     Nevertheless,  if  it  should  ia  his  judg- 
ment occur,  he  should  not  be  prevented  by  the  fear  of  .ex- 
citing the -astonishment  of  the  noble  Lord  \Castlerea^»r  nor 
by  any  other  consideration,  from  performing  a  necessary,  al- 
though painful  duty.  Prom  the  performance  of  such  duty  he 
should  abstain  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  txrearaestiy 
hoped,  that  by  some  spontaneous  and, .gracious  act  of  re* 
cognition,  every  foundation  for  such  proceeding,  might  Jbe 
removed. 
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The  question  for  the  order  of  the  day  being  read,  was  then 
carried. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  House  then  resolved  into  a  committee  on  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  company,  Mr.  Lushiqgton  in  the  chairs 
when  Captain  Cooper  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Adam,' on  tne  part  of  the  company,  and  afterwards 
by  several  members  of  the  House.  Upon  the  subjects  of  un- 
restrained residence  of  Europeans  in  India,  and  the  prospect 
or  possibility  of  considerably  increasing  the  consumption  of 
British  manufactures  amongst  the  natives,  Mr.  Cooper  gave 
nearly  the  same  evidence  as  Mr.  Hastings  and  Lord  Teign- 
raoutn.  Upon  the  former  subject  be  stated  that,  if  Europeans 
were  allowed  unrestricted  intercourse  and  residence  in  India, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  regu- 
late them,  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to  remove  than  to  re- 
gulate them  ;  and  upon  the  latter  subject,  that  the  con* 
sumption  of  British  manufactures  was  very  small,  and  would 
be  always  trifling ;  that  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation would  prevent  its  increase ;  and  that,  even  if  they  had 
the  means  of  procuring  them,  their  habits  would  not  allow 
of  their  taking  off  any  considerable  quantity.  With  respect 
to  the  morals  of  the  Hindoos,  this  witness  considered  them 
at  least  upon  a  level  with  the  other  natives  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted.  As  to  the  political  effects  of  the  projected 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  India,  be  would  have  an* 
swered  differently,  if  he  had  been  asked  the  question  two 
days  ago;  but  certain  publications  which  be  had  read  in  the 
public  papers  that  ana  the  preceding  day,  had  altered  bis 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  publication  be  alluded  to 
was  the  reports  and  advertisement  of  the  proceedings  and 
resolutions  of  the  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  of  the  friends  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
to  Christianity.  He  was  afraid  that  the  inhabitants  of  India 
would  construe  these  resolutions  into  a  design,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  to  establish  Christianity  by  force  amongst 
them;  and  coupling  these  resolutions  with  the  measure  of 

Sroviding  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  would  consider  the 
ttter  as  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  former :  which  impression 
would  be  productive  of  great  danger  to  our  dominion  in  the 
East.  The  efforts  of  missionaries,  whilst  without  support 
from  government,  could  not  do  much  mischief;  but  if  once 
they  were  to  be  aided  by  the  .power  pnd  authority  of  the 
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slate,  the  danger  would  be  most  alarming  The  witness  wag 
examined  at  considerable  length  upon  this  topic,  but  still 
adhered  to  his  original  statement. 

Lord  Teign  mouth  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  correcting  some  part  of  his  evidence  given  on  the 
preceding  day;  His  kordship  stated  in  addition,  in  an- 
swer to  questions^put  to  him  by  several  members,  that  he 
thought  missionaries,  properly  licensed,  might  be  productive 
of  considerable  benefits  in  India; 

COMMITTEE   OF  SUPPLY. 

The  account  of  the  advances  made  to  government  by  the 
East  India  company  having  been  referred  to  the  committee 
of  supply,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said*  that  the  only  vote 
which  he  should  have  to  propose  to  the  .committee  on  the 

Itresent  occasion*  was  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  East 
ndia  company  the  advances  which  they  had  made  for  the 
public  service.    He  was  sure  that  the  committee  would 
agree  with  him,  that  it  was  peculiarly  desirable,  while  so 
important  a  subject  was  pending  as  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  charter,  that  the  accounts  between  government  and 
the  company  should  be  wound  up,  and  drawn  as  near  to  a 
close  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.    The 
East  India  company  had  made  advances  to  a  great  extent ; 
to  an  extent,  indeed,  that  appeared  alarming  in  the  first 
instance,  as   those  advances  were   for  military  services, 
respecting  which  no^previous  estimate  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament.    At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  an  ally 
so  ready  to  make  such  advances  was  very  considerable,    m 
future  it  was  to  be  hoped,  however*  that  no  advances  for  a 
simitar  purpose  would  be  necessary,  as  no  hostile  flag  waved 
tm  tbe  shores  of  Asia.    The  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Java, 
had  been  subjected  to  Great  Britain ;  and  there  was  no  rea- 
sooj  therefore,  to  expect  any  further  expensive  expeditions 
in  the  Indian  seas.    In  future,  he  hoped  that  the  advances 
would  be  entirely  confined  to  the  current  ascertained  ex- 
penses of  the  naval  service*  of  which  the  previous  esti- 
mates might  always  be  laid  before  Parliament.    With 
respect  to  Java,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
revenues  of  that  island  would  be  equal  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it.     It  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  at  the 
Mauritius  5  but  the  preponderance  of  the  expense  over  the 
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revenue  would  not  be  very  maternal.  He  proposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  preceding  yea**,  by  voting  a  qeitaip  sum 
on  account.  The  advances  made  amounted,  as.  appeared 
by  the  documents  laid  on  the  table,  to  2,894,000/.  He 
should  move  to  vote  2,000,000/.  on  account ;  and  he  agcordr 
ingly  movtd  that  that  sum  be  granted  to.  his  Majesty,,  to, 
enable  his  Majesty  to  pay  die  same  to  the  honourable  East 
India  company,  towaods  defraying  the  expenses  at  which, 
they  had  been  for  the  public  service. 

After  some  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated,  in  answer  to  questions 
from  Mr.  Bering  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that  it  was  probable, 
unless  the  company  received  certain  remittances  from  India, 
that  they  might  apply  to  Parliament  for  aid: ;  and  thai 
the  nature  of  that  aid  would  be  to  obtain  permission  either 
to  borrow  on  their  own  credit,  or  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the 
guarantee  of  the  public  :  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  being  resumed,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

COMMITTEE   OF   WAYS  AMD   MEANS. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  the  first  ob- 
servations with  which  he  shamw  trouble  the  committee  re* 
feted  to  a  transaction  that  had  taken  place  that  morning. 
A  proposition  had  been  made  by  government  to  a  consider- 
able body  of  bankers  to  fond  a  certain  amount  of  exche- 
quer bills,  provided  the  measure  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.    It  was  proposed  to  these  gentlemen,  that 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament  1ft  miliums  of  outstand- 
ing exchequer  bills  should  be  immediately  funded  in  the 
same  stoek  as  that  in  which  they  bad  lately  been  uniformly 
funded ;  namely,  the  five  per  cent*  navy  annuities*     For 
every  100/.  so  funded  the  subscribers  to  receive  lid/,  \Qs. 
of  those  annuities.    There  appeared  every  reason  to  be}i*»e, 
that  notwithstanding  the  premium  which  the  subscribers 
would  enjoy  was  smaller  than  on  most  other  occasion*  of 
n  similar  nature,  yet  that  it  would  be  generally  satisfactory 
and  acceptable.    The  rate  of  interest  the  public  would  have 
to  pay  on  this  116/.  10*.  would  be  it.  lis.  6d.  which, 
added  to  the  sinking  fund,  1/.  Ss.  \d.  would  make  a  total 
charge  of  6/.  ISj.  Id.  for  every  100/.  of  exchequer   bills 
funded.    On  oomparing  this  charge  with  the  charge  which 
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would  have  been  incurred,  had  the  funding  been  agreed 
upon  to  take  place  in  the  S  per  cents,  at  the  present  prices 
of  the  two  stocks,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  charge 
would  be  nearly  equal.     If  therefore  it  was  an  advantage 
(and  it  certainly  was  so)  to  create  5  per  cent,  instead  of 
3  per  cent,  stock,  that  advantage  had  been  obtained  with- 
out any  additional  charge  to  the  public.     It  was  true  that 
last  year,  in  the  first  instance,  only  108/.  5s.  in  the  navy  5 
per  cents,  had  been  offered  for  every  100/.  of  exchequer 
bills ;  but  the  measure  succeeded  only  partially.  Less  than 
half  the  amount  required  was  funded,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  premium,  that  the 
whole  sum,  amounting  to  above  1$  millions,  was  subscribed 
for.  That,  however,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  only  a  part 
of  the  proposition  which  had  been  made.     In  addition  to 
the  proposal  for  funding  12  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  it 
had  been  deemed  advisable  by  government  to  give   an 
option  to  such  of  the  holders  of  exchequer  bills,  as  might 
think  fit  to  subscribe  an  additional  sum  of  50  per  cent, 
in  money ;  for  which  they  should  receive  debentures.     It 
appeared  desirable  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  nature 
of  securities  of  this  description,  and  to  multiply  them  from 
year  to  year,  as  occasion  might  require,  in  order  to  suit 
the  different  classes  by  whom  they  might  be  held.     It  was 
thought  advisable,  therefore,   to  propose,  for  this   addi- 
tional subscription,  a  security  between  that  of  the  public 
funds  and   that  of  a  floating  security  (such  as  exchequer 
bills)  transferable  from  hand  to  hand.     For  this  purpose 
it  had  been  proposed   to  issue  debentures,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  5  per  cent,  capable  of  being  funded  at  a  certain 
period  at  a   fixed  rate  of  stock,  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment alone*,  and  thus  possessing  a  character  of  greater  soli- 
dity than  that  species  of  security  which  was  transferable 
from  band  to  hand,  and  which  was  therefore  subject  to  de- 
terioration by  loss  or  robbery.     It  was  proposed,  that  the 
interest  on  each  of  the  debentures  should  be  payable  in 
April  and  October,  and  that  it  should  be  at  the  option  of 
the  holders  to  have  them  paid  either  in  money  or  in  stock, 
on  the  5th  of  April  1815,  or  any  5th  of  April  afterwards 
during  the  war,  or  finally  on  the  5th  of  April,  IS  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace.    If  stock  were 
accepted,  it  should  be  exchanged  for  these  debentures,  at 
the  following  rates,  viz.  for  every  100/;  debenture,  100/. 
in  the  5  per  cent,  navy  annuities,  ISO/,  in  the  4  per  cents. 
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or  150/.  io  the  3  per  cents. ;  tbe  funding  in  any  of  those 
stocks  at  those  rates  bringing  an  equal  charge  on  the  pub- 
lie.  By  this  measure  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
the  public  of  obtaining  whatever  sum  of  money  might  be 
subscribed,  at  a  rale  of  total  charge  of  18s.  per  cent,  less 
than  would  be  created  by  the  funding  of  exchequer  bills ; 
and  the  loan  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  contract, 
would  be  very  much  diminished — an  object  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  highest  importance.  While 
the  public  derived  this  benefit,  tbe  holders  of  debentures 
would  enjoy  the  advantages  he  had  already  enumerated, 
of  having,  at  a  fixed  period,  an  option  of  stock  or  money, 
and  in  the  mean  while  of  possessing  a  security  as  readily 
transferable!  and  yet  more  stable  in  its  nature,  than  exche- 
quer bills*  He  was  aware  it  might  be  said,  that  in  grant- 
ing an  option  to  the  holders  of  debentures  to  take  stock  or 
money,  they  would  of  course  take  that  which  at  the  period 
would  be  most  against  the  public.  But  on  a  fair  conside- 
ration of  the  subject,  be  thought  that  this  and  other  disad- 
vantages would  be  fully  compensated  by  tbe  advantages 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  the  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  stock  were  preferred,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  at  the  period  contemplated,  tbe  funding 
would  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the  public  than  at  tbe 
present  moment.  He  had  already  stated  his  intention  to 
propose  a  grant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  exchequer  bills 
outstanding.  He  also  proposed  an  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  debentures  as  sinking  fund,  that  they  might  be 
redeemed  at  the  same  period.  He  was  not  sure  that  be 
.bad  explained  « tbe  nature  of  the  securities  sufficiently  to 
gentlemen  who  were  not  so  conversant  with  sjich  matters, 
as  those  with  whom  be  had  conversed  in  the  morning ;  but 
be  had  given  an  outline  of  their  character,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  afford  any  further  information  respecting  them 
that  might  be  required.  Tbe  amount  of  the  charge  that 
would  be  brought  to  the  public,  if  the  whole  should  be 
accepted,  would  be  960,000/.  consisting  of  5  per  cent 
interest,  and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  He  would  now 
proceed,  in  conformity  to  bis  notice,  to  submit  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  the  taxes  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  older  to  make  that  provision  for  the  sinking 
fund  which  waa  involved  in  the  bill  in  progress  through 
the  House,  provided  it  passed  into  a  law.    If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  Parliament  should  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  the 
bill  their  sanction,  at  least  he  would  not  be  liable  to  re- 
proach for  having  neglected  to  provide  supplies  which 
might  be  applicable  to  defray  the  charge  and  sinking  fund 
of  exchequer  bills  outstanding.  Reverting  to  the  financial 
occurrences  of  1802,  he  observed,  that  although  the  noble 
Lord  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  (Lord  Sidraouth) 
did  not  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  th£  sum  funded  in  that 
year,  yet  the  taxes  imposed  to  defray  the  interest  and 
charges  of  that  sum  had  exceeded  by  four  or  five  millions 
the  estimate.  This  excess  of  produce,  which  went  to  the 
consolidated  fund,  be  (Mr.  Vansittart)  might  have  been 

*' ratified  in  applying  to  the  services  of  the  current  year; 
kit  it  was  so  important  to  maintain  the  consolidated  fund, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  inexpedient  to  take  such 
a  step,  and  to  be  far  better,  however  inconvenient  in  other 
respects,  to  add  to  the  existing  taxation.  In  addition  to 
the  870,000/.  which,  in  the  development  of  his  financial 

S'aft,  he  had  shown  to  be  necessary  to  suppty  the  drain  on 
e  sinking  fund,  the  committee  would  recollect  that  in 
providing  the  supplies  for  the  last  year,  there  was  one  propo- 
sition, the  auction  duty,  which  he  had  calculated  at  100,000/, 
and  which  having  abandoned,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  supply  the  consequent  deficiency  in  the  consolidated 
fond.  The  total  sum,  tl)erefore,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  raise  by  permanent  taxes,  was  nearly  a  million  of  money, 
vi*.  870,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
100,000/.  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  abandonment 
last  year  of  the  auction  duty.  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  last-mentioned  sum,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
to  the  committee  an  additional  duty  on  tobacco,  equal  to 
that  imposed  on  it  last  year,  which  duty  he  would  estimate 
at  100,000/.  although  probably  it  would  produce  more. 
He  was  not  aware  that  this  new  tax  would  occasion  any 
inconvenience ;  or  at  least  he  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
occasion  ns  little  as  any  that  could  be  devised.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  greater  sum  of  870,000/.  the  principal  tax  that 
he  meant  to  propose  to  meet  it,  was  an  increase  of  the 
custom  duties.  He  thought  this  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  any  augmentation  of  the  assessed  taxes,  or  of  the 
stamp  duties,  whieh  had  lately  been,  so  much  increased. 
As  the  roost  convenient  mode,  be  proposed  to  raise  the  snm 
of  8  or  000,000/.  by  a  general  increase  of  those  duties,  with 
certain  exceptions.    These  exceptions  were  the  duties  on 
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tea*  sugar,  wine,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool.    On  the  other 
articles  which  paid  custom  duties,  he  proposed  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.    No  such  general  augmentation  had  oc- 
curred since  1804,  and  only  one  partial  and  small  increase 
in  1805.    Under  the  existing  circumstances,  this  increase  , 
would  be  comparatively  little  felt.    For  the  country  had, 
until  recently,  been  so  excluded  from  foreign  trade,  that 
until  lately  all  foreign  articles  had  come  to  our  markets, 
•what  with  the  the  difficulty  of  transmission,  the  charge  of 
freights,  &c.  under  an  augmentation  of  expense  greatly 
exceeding  the  proposed  rate  of  duty.    Many  circumstances 
had,  however,  recently  combined  to  render  those  articles 
at  the  present  moment  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  even 
with  the  increased  tax,  than  they  were  last  year  without 
it.    He  would  estimate  the  amount  of  this  increase  of 
the  custom  duties  at  from  850  to  900,000/.     In  addition 
to  this  augmentation   of    the  custom  duties,    he  meant 
to  propose  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  excise,  in  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  if.    He  proposed  that  this  should  take 
place  on  French  wines,  an  article  of  mere  luxury,  entirely 
con  Sited  to  the  higher  orders  ;  and  if  checked  in  the  impor- 
tation, or  wholly  shut  out,  he  should  consider  it  to  be  a 
national  advantage.  (hcar>  hear !)    On  French  wines,  he 
proposed  to  lav  an  additional  excise  duty  of  13rf.  a  bottle, 
which  would  be  about  I8d.  to  the  consumer;  a  tax  that 
could  not  be  considered  very  burthensome  to  the  country. 
The  produce  he  estimated  at  30,000/.  no  very  important 
sum,  and  one  indeed  which  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  so 
to  raise,  were  not  the  subject  itself  one  so  proper  for  taxation, 
that  even  were  it  likely  to  produce  less,  or  were  the  con- 
sumption to  be  so  diminished  as  to  lessen  the  existing  pro- 
duce of  the  duty  upon  it,  he  should  still  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  his  present  proposition.     The  estimated  pro- 
duce, therefore,  of  the  permanent  taxes  would  be,  850,000/. 
from  the  general  increase  in  the  consolidated  duties  of 
customs,  100,000/.  from  the  duty  on  tobacco,  and  30,000/. 
from  the  duty  qn  French  wines,  making  in  the  whole  a 
sum  somewhat  short  of  a  million,  to  answer  two  objects — to 
the  supply  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  to  make  good  the  de- 
falcation occasioned  by  the  relinquishment  last  year  of  the 
auction  duty.    And  here  he  would  observe,  that  although 
he  had  thought  proper  thus  to  replace  the  proposed  auction 
duty,  he  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  it.     He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  take  it  for  the  purpose  of 
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contributing  lo  the  immediate  supply;  but  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  proposing  means  to  prevent  fraud, 
and  to  regulate  the  duty,  if  he  should  hereafter  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so.    Those  which  he  had  mentioned  were 
permanent  taxes.    He  should  next  propose  to  lay  some 
further  taxes,  under  the  head  of  war  taxes,  for  the  general 
purpose  of  assisting  the  supplies  for  the  year,  and  for  the 
particular  object  of  providing  for  the  1  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  ou  exchequer  bills  outstanding  on  the  5th  of  January 
of  each  year,  to  be  granted  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.    These  war  taxes  be  wished 
to  class  under  the  heads  of  imports  and  exports.    The  first 
that  he  should  propose  would  be  a  general  increase  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  all  goods  and  merchandize  the  manu- 
facture of  the  French  Empire,  and  of  all  countries  depen- 
dent ou  France.    It  was  true  that  trade  licences  to  France 
and  her  dependencies  were  not  now  granted  by  govern* 
ment,  but  it  was  obvious  that  circumstances  might  render 
it  politic  to  renew  them ;  and  we  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  all  the  oppression  in  which  he 
had  persevered  against  our  commerce.    He  proposed  to 
double  the  war  duty  on  such  articles.    Those  war  duties 
were  at  present  equal  to  one-third  of  the  consolidated  duties. 
He  proposed  to  add  to  them  the  amount  of  the  other  two- 
thirds,  thus  making  the  whole  of  the  duties  in  war  double 
the  duties  in  peace  on  French  goods.     It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate  the  probable  produce  of  this  increase. 
If  he  took  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  he  would  say 
that  it  might  amount  to  §00,000/.     Some  articles  were 
wholly  prohibited;  of  others,  the  difficulty  of  importation 
was  great ;  but  by  taking  the  various  articles,  and  allowing 
one  as  it  were  to  insure  the  other,  he  was  confident  the  pro* 
duce  would  not  fall  short  of  that  which  hi  had  just  stated. 
With  respect  to  the  exports,  the  trade  about  to  open, 
would  in  all  probability   be  so  great,  that  no    material 
inconvenience  could,  in  his  opinion,  arise  from  adding  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  present  export  duties.    In  peace,  such 
a  proposition  wonld  be  impolitic;  not  so  at  present.     He 
calculated  that  it  might  produce  about  150,000/.  and  on 
this  branch  of  increased  revenue  he  thought  he  might  confi- 
dently rely.  [Mr.  Baring  here  reverting  to  the  increased  import 
duties,  asked  the  honourable  gentleman  to  what  countries  they 
Were  to  be  applicable  ? J     Certainly  the  increased  import 
duties  would  be  on  goods  coming  from  all  countries  depen* 
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dent  on  France.    It  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see 
those  duties  lessened  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
those  countries.  (heart  hear !)    They  were  not  to  attach  to 
the  exports  of  any  country  in  amity  with  his  Majesty ;  and 
the  declaration  of  that  amity  would  immediately  cause  the 
cessation  of  those  duties.    The  only  other  additional  duty, 
on  exports  which  he  meant  to  propose,  was  a  duty  of  a 
penny  a  pound  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  hides,  which 
would  operate  very  advantageously  on  our  leather  manu- 
factures in  foreign  markets.    The  only  remaining  article  of 
proposed  taxation  was  one  which  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
on  political  as  well  as  on  financial  principles— it  was  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  American  cotton  wool.    The  Ame- 
rican government  bad  declared  their  principal  ports  in  a 
state  of  blockade,   extending  from  Rhode  Island  south- 
ward ;  thus  endeavouring  to  deprive  our  manufacturers  of 
that  impertant  raw  material.    He  bad  every  reason  to 
believe,  that,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  wool  from  our  own  colonies,  this 
stoppage  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  would  be  wholly 
innoxious  to  this  country.    It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
to  create  this  encouragement,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
.  the  merchant,  bringing  cotton  wool  from  such  a  distance, 
against  losing  by  his  speculation.    If  the  merchant  incur- 
red  the  danger  of  having  his  cotton  intercepted  in  our 
market  by  the  American  cotton,  he  would  be  in  a  state  of 
little  promise  and  great  uncertainty.    Unfortunately  such 
an  occurrence  had  lately  taken  place :  when  the  American 
government  imposed  the  embargo  on  their  ports,  which 
occasioned  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  exportation  from 
the  United  States  of  cotton  wool,  encouragement  was  given 
by  government  (in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  British 
manufactures)  to  the  importation  of  large  quantities  from 
our  own  colonies.     But  unluckily  it  came  too  late— the 
Americans  bad  taken  off  their  embargo ;  and,  unprotected 
by  such  a  countervailing  duty  as  that  which  he  (Mr. 
Vansittart)  was  about  to  propose,   the  British  merchant 
sustained  very  considerable  loss..    It  was  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  similar  events  that  he  was  induced  to  make 
the  proposition  to  the  committee.    The  committee  were 
aware  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton  was  the  finest  imported 
from  America.    The  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
procure  the  fine  article  from  the  East  Indies,  bv  affording 
a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  importers.    There  was  at 
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present  a  sufficient  quantity  on  hand  of  every  kind,  except 
the  Sea  Island,  and  it  was  a  necessary  ground  of  the 
measure  intended  to  promote  the  importation  of  the  finer 
kind,  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  would  fell  on  the  importer 
by  any  sudden  competition.  With  this  view,  he  proposed 
to  lay  a  protecting  duty  of  three  halfpence  per  pound  on  all 
American  cotton  imported  in  British  ships,  and  a  duty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  all  such  cotton  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  this  measure, 
which  was,  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
on  the  manufacturers  in  the  first  instance,  and  eventually  on 
the  consumer.  With  respect  to  the  home  consumer,  he 
thought,  however,  that  it  could  be  hardly  felt ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  export  trade,  he  thought  there  was  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  rivalry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
America  was  at  present  out  of  the  question.  He  appre- 
hended that  no  fear  could  be  entertained  of  any  competition 
on  the  continent,  when  the  duty  now  existing  tnere  on 
cotton  was  five  shillings  per  pound,  whereas  the  duty  in 
contemplation  here  would  only  amount  to  ninepence  entirely, 
which  threw  at  present  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  this  article  into 
our  bands.  He  conceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
fee  desirable  that  government  should  have  the  means  of 
varying  this  measure  according  to  circumstances  ^and  with 
this  view  be  had  in  contemplation  to  propose  that  a  power 
should  be  given  to  his  Majesty  in  council  to  suspend  or 
lednce  any  of  those  war  duties,  according  to  any  circum- 
stances which  might  arise  at  this  important  crisis  to  make  it 
expedient  to  do  so.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
concluded  by  saying,'  that  he  hoped  he  had  provided  the 
charges  required  by  the  public  service  in  the  least  objection- 
able manner ;  and  proceeded  to  move  his  first  resolution, 
for  providing  for  the  outstanding  exchequer  bills. 

Mr.  Baring  allowed  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
made  very  ample  provision  for  the  purposes  which  he 
intended ;  and  though  he  (Mr.  Baring)  should  not  now 
nake  any  observations  on  the  financial  part  of  the  statement 
laid  before  the  committee,  he  could  not  suffer  the  proposed 
measure  of  laying  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
America  to  pass  unnoticed,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  first  importance.  He  felt  no  personal  inducement  for 
opposing  the  measure,  as  be  was  neither  a  manufacturer  or 
importer ;  but  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Perceval  having  at- 
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tempted  to  introduce  a  similar  measure  two  years  ago, 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned*  The  same  objections  still 
existed  to  the  measure ;  and  there  was  a  greater  degree  of 
danger,  for  the  proposed  duty  was  larger.  The  committee 
must  be  aware,  that  if  American  cotton  came  at  all  to  this 
country,  it  must  come  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  therefore 
that  the  whole  groundwork  of  giving  encouragement  to 
British  shipping  was  nugatory.     The  committee  should 

Eausc  before  tbey  sanctioned  a  step,  which,  if  it  proved  to 
b  a  false  one,  won  Id  endanger  the  industry  of  so  many 
'thousands,  and  a  capital  of  so  many  millions*  If  it  ended 
in  establishing  a  competition  to  any  extent,  the  mischief 
would  be  irretrievable ;  because,  though  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  spoke  of  a  suspending  power  to  be  vested  in 
his  Majesty  in  council,  it  must  prove  wholly  insufficient  as 
a  remedy  after  the  evil  had  occurred.  The  encouragement 
of  the  raw  material  he  thought  the  last  step  which  a  prac- 
tical statesman  could  take  ;  and  he  trusted  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  the  measure  would  be  proved  by  evidence  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  which  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  those 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
call  for.  The  fact  was,  that  India  did  not  produce  the 
cotton  tbey  wanted ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  Sea 
Island  cotton  was  selling  at  20  pence  per  pound,  while  the 
best  East  India  cotton  did  not  bring  more  than  half  that 
price.  The  honourable  gentleman  next  contended,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  American  cotton  out  of  the 
market  by  blockading  the  American  ports,  as  the  improv- 
ing state  of  Europe  would  give  a  neutral  character  to  the 
countries  along  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  cotton  would  find  its 
way  through  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Missisippi,  and 
.  by  the  inland  navigation  down  to  St.  Augustine,  from 
whence  it  would  be  exported,  in  spite  of  the  whole  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides,  it  might  be  exported  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  ports  of  Portugal,  and  the  manufacturers 
would  have  to  pay  the  increased  expense  of  the  circuitous 
navigation  to  this  country.  The  more  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered, the  more  the  House  would  see  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  proposed  measure ;  and  though  he  was  reluctant 
to  oppose  any  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  supply- 
ing of  the  public  exigencies,  yet  he  certainly  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  present  measure  in  every  stage.  The  hollow 
policy  of  attempting  to  force  a  growth  which  was  not 
natural  to  a  country,  had  been  successively  demonstrated 
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4>y  the  orders  sent  for  cotton  to  the  East  Indies  ait  a  former 
period,  which,  when  it  arrived,  coald.net  be  made  use  of; 
-by  orders  sent  for  rice,  which,  when  it  arrived,  found  as 
all  in  plenty ;  and  by  orders  for  hemp,  when  we  quarrelled 
with  Russia. 

Sir  Robert  Peek,  as  a  person  lon<a:  acquainted  with  the 
cotton  trade,  and  a  witness  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  since  Arkwright's  invention,  strongly  depre- 
cated the  proposed  measure.  The  improvement  effected 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  milch  that  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  encourage  the  importalibfi  of  the 
faw  material  ftom  all  parts  of  the  world,  4*6&  of  duty. 
The  brutal  policy  of  Bonaparte  had  shut  but  <W  maun* 
factures  from  the  continent,  and  now,  when  a  favourable 
opesing  was  appearing  once  mote,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  going  to  impose  taxes  which  would  produce 
all  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  decree.  The  poor  people 
were  just  recovering  from  the  distress  they  had  so  deeply 
experienced,  but  he  Tjas  persuaded  that  this  measure  would 
again  involve  them  in  misery  not  much  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  already  experienced.  He  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  if  the  raw  material  was  suffered  to  come  free  .into 
4he  ports  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  produce  to  the  revenue 
would  be  three  times  as  great  from  the  expprt  of  manu- " 
iactured  goods,  as  from  the  duties  now  proposed  to  be  laid 
on  the  raw  material.  It  had  been  the  wise  maxim  of  Mr* 
Pitt  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  raw  material  into  the 
country,  and  when  tbei$  was  a  f  urpVus,  to  let  it  find  its 
way  out  again.  They  were  told  that  this  duty  was  intend* 
ed  as  a  regulation  tp  encourage  the  cotton  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  he  would  ask,  whether  they  were  always  to  be 
at  war  with  America  i  {hear.)  Were  they  to  send  their 
pabney  for  the  raw  material  to  the  East  Indies,  when  their 
menftfactures  would  not  be  worn  in  return  ?  He  hoped 
this  mischievous  policy  would  not  be  adhered  to,  <and 
that  'the  gbod  sense  of  ministers  would  induce  them  to 
abandon  it. 

Mr.  Phillips  expressed  4jis  unqualified  disapprobation 
of  the  proposed  tax,  and  implored  the  right  honourable 
'gentleman  to  recede  from  his  intention  of  carrying  a  mea- 
sure which  he  thought  was  impolitic,  which  he  believed 
Should  be  unproductive,  and  which  he  knew  was  oppressive*  , 
-  •  '  Several  other  members  spoke  on  tfie  same  side. 

*Tke  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed,  that  all  the 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  Ee 
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ailments  which  he  had  heard  urged  against  his  propo- 
sition, applied  to  the  single  prominent  point  which  he  had 
advanced  in  introducing  it.  There  were,  reasons  and  con- 
siderations behind,  which  be  hoped  would  persuade  the 
House  that  it  was  a  beneficial  and  necessary  measure.  He 
was,  however,  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  particular  question 
should  be  kept  open  and  separate  for  a  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Pcmonbtf  conceived  the  objections  to  the  measure  to 
be  so  strong,  and  the  danger  of  alarming  persons  interested 
in  it,  by  appearing  to  give  any  sanction  whatever  to  it,  that 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it 
before  it  arrived  at  that  stage  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  received. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  second  reading  of  the  resolution 
was  postponed  to  Wednesday. 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  then  read,  and  the  report 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow* 

NEW    PLAN  OF   FINANCE. 

Mr.  Bankes  moved  for  an  account  or  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  it  would  exist  in  the  month 
of  January  1813  and  1814  respectively,  should  no  alteration 
take  place  in  the  acts  of  1792  and  180& 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Til V BSD  AY,  APRIL  1, 
ST.  PANCRA8  CHURCH  BILL. 

Mr.  Mellish  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  which 
was  opposed  by 

Lord  Clive%  on  the  ground  of  the  inutility  ef  the  measure 

proposed.    There  were  already,  besides  the  parish  church, 

five  chapels  of  ease  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where 

it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  church  in  question.    The  effect 

m  of  enacting  the  present  measure,  therefore,  would  be,  to  de* 

|,  prive  the  inhabitants  in  distant  parts  of  the  parish  of  every 

.  chance  of  the  right  of  divine  worship. 

Mr.  Stephen  said  there  were  upwards  of  50,000  inhabi* 
jtauts  in  this  parish ;  the  parish  church  and  the  chapel  of 
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ease  afforded  accommodation  only  to  600  persons ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  present  establishment,  only  one  in  eight 
hundred  could  be  accomodated  by  hearing  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Byng  spoke  against  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  it  unWise  to  press  it,  the  bill 
being  disapproved  of  by  the  great  majority  or  the  population 
and  of  the  property  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Mulish  had  been  desired  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  measure,  and  therefore  had  no  alternative. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were, 
For  the  second  reading  now      -        -        -38 
For  the  second  reading  this  day  six  months       54 

Majority  against  the  bill       •        -        16 

BAST  INDIA  AFFAIRS. 

The  House  resolved  into  a  committee  on  East  India 
affairs,  but  nothing  of  public  interest  occurred. 

WEYMOUTH  ELECTION.       . 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to 
move,  that  the  remainder  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Weymouth  and  Melcoitibe  Regis  election  committee  be 
laid  before  the  House  to  be  printed.  He  observed,  that 
upon  this  subject  some  prejudices  had  prevailed,  which  he 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  remove,  as  well  as  to  show  that 
it  was  important  that  all  the  testimony  taken  before  the 
committee  should  be  produced.  The  report  made  was,  that 
three  of  the  sitting  members  were  disqualified,  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  the  act  against  treating ;  and  a  special|  report 
was  subjoined,  stating  that  certain  abuses  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  voters  of  the  borough.  Much  of 
the  evidence  taken  applied,  however,  to  a  third  point  not 
hitherto  openly  noticed,  the  improper  and  illegal  inter* 
ference  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  procure  the  return 
of  certain  members.  Whenever  a  charge  of  this  nature  was 
substantiated,  (as  he  conceived  it  to  be  in  the  present  case)  it 
became, the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interfere,  unless  it  meant 
to  hold  forth  to  the  world,  that  its  declarations  and  its  reso* 
lutions  against  such  illegal  influence  and  interference,  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  were  mere  matters  of 
form,  that  ancient,  but  useless  custom  had  prescribed.  Ho 
jdid  not  intend  to  impeach  the  decision  of  the  committee  on 
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the  Weymeath  election,  although  perhaps  he  had  differed 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  majority ;  bat  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Houm  to  a  subject  not  noticed  in  the  report, 
though  expressly  stated  in  the  petition  against  the  rtturn  of 
the  slttiHgr  alember*    If  the  House  wished  to  preserve  rts 
own  purity,  or  to  maintain  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  people,  it  behoved  -  it  tcry  seriously  to  consider  the 
present  case*  and  to.  ay  ply  to  it  the  resolutions  whieh,.oniy 
a  very  short  time  since,  it  had  adopted  upon  this  subject* . 
Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  should  beg  the  clerk  (o 
read  part  of  the  petition  on  the  subject,  and  the  resolution 
which  the  House  entered  into  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session.    [The  clerk  accordingly  read  the  part  of  the  Wey- 
mouth petition,  complaining  of  the  interference  of  Peers  of 
Parliament,  and  the  resolution  of  the  House  against  such 
interference].     Having  thus  proved  the  fact  of  the  com? 
plaint,  and  that  the  offence  complained  of  was  contrary 
to  their  resolutions,  he  should  can  on  (he  House  to  give 
him  documents  to  bring  ho&ie  the  fact  to  the  persons 
charged  with  the  alienee.     If  their  resolutions  against  the 
interference  of  Peers  in  elections  were  not  to  be  acted  upon, 
their"  only  use  was  to  form  a  snare  to  himself  and  to  others  bring- 
ing forward  similar  measures,  and  a  subject  of  derision  to  the 
country.    It  was,  no  doubt,  disagreeable  to  pass  any  censure 
cM  pcrsdtfe  of  the  rftuk  of  those  charged  in  the  present  case ;  . 
litft  their  own  characters  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  such 
.  donnderations.    The  subject  which  he  had  now  brought  be- 
fbr*  them  had  given  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  committee 
*ouW  found  an  official  report  on  it,  and  the  evidence  on  it 
had  Men  circulated  through  the  country  in  the  newspapers* 
This  evidence  he  had  verified  by  comparison  with  the  minutes 
*f  (he  comrri  it  tee.     He  should  read  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
M  Cumberland,  which  had  been  published,  and  which  he 
fad  compared  as  above.    The  noble  Lord  then  read  from  & 
-pap&t  in  his  hand  the  letter  from  his  royal  highness,  dated 
St.  James's,  1812,  to  J.  F.  A.  Stewart,  and  a  part  of  the 
evidence,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  his  royal  highness  barf 
h  private  conference  on  the  subject  with  a  candidate  coh- 
terntftg  the  business  of  the  election,  which  is  already  be(br4 
the  public.    He  should  assume  from  this  that  his  case  wa4 
esfoblWhed.    It  had  been  said  out  of  doors  that  his  royal 
Mghries*  acted  only  as  a  trustee,  and  this  Argument  most  be 
supposed  to  have  bad  Weight  with  the  committee ;  bat  thefe 
*ere  three  other  trustees  who  aright  haVft  legally  interfered 
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in  the  foottoil,tat  ft*y  did  not  interfere,  at  it  af>feifted7tlat 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wished  to  hate  the  ma*age*lerrt> 
of  the  whole  business*  ,  The  Home  had  alwayr  scouted  the 
idea  of  any  parliamentary  reform,  but  the  advocator  of  thM 
measure  would  read  this  evidence  aod  declare  with  jostuaey 
that  thfc  House  of  Confmonft  was  nftwottby  df  tfcteir  con* 
fidence.     There  waif  one  fret  which  had  efcewped  trim;* 
which  hie  should  state  to  them*     The  Duke  of  Combe*"' 
land  had  got  into  his  possesion,  the  writ  for  the  efec^ 
tion,  and  had  paid  the  price  for  it.     This  in  fc*if  was 
so  palpable  an  interference,  thai  if  it  did  not  rouse  th* 
House  to  resent  it,  any  attenrfpt  to  awaked  them  to  a  stnse  o 
their  own  dignity  would  be  froiitos*    He  bad  waited  let r 
some  time  to  see,  in  the  first  plate,  fefether  any  special  report 
were  made  from  the  Committee,  and  in  the  next  place, 
whether  any  member  6i  that  committee  would  cfraw  their 
attention  to  the  subject;   bat  haying  waited  m  rdirt,  hr 
could  not  see  the  evidence  circulate  without  notice,     Hd 
should,  in  the  first  place,  call  for  tfate  docuaients*  and  then,  if 
the  evidence  were  as  be  described  them,  he  sfaoald  feel  it  hie 
doty  to  propose  somte  measure,  which,  however,.  It  wriubft  be 
proper  at  present  to  abstain  front  determining,  on.    His 
Loidsbip  concluded  by  moving,  f bat  there  be  kid1  before  the 
House*  suth'  parts  of  the  report  of  the  committee  eh  tbd 
election  petitions  from  Weymouth  and  Metoeaibe  Regisy 
as  were  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  cotookittee  to  whew 
the  special  report  of  the  said  committed  was  referred. 
The  motion  having  being  seconded, 
Mr.  C.  Long  said,  be  had  never  beasd  any  mehsorelesy 
nbrltartentarry  thhn  the  present  motion*    Tie  sabjetot  of  the 
Weymouth  election  bad  been  referred  td  a'  special  eoiriJ 
feittee,  and  that  Committee  bad  delevmhied  upon  tMerWbota 
of  the  cose.    The  fact  that  there  was  ftidene*  concerning 
Ae  interference  of  Beers  before  tbe  ccaiinittoe,  wasa  reriioi 
Jar  not  entertaining  the  present  motien,  m  i^  was  a  proof 
the  committee  must  have  detrrrdined  on  the  subject*    Art 
bad  been  made  respecting  tbe  irrtertertfode  of 
of  his  Majesty's  .mmisteisj  and  he  waratfcariBbed  ft* 
hear  that  he  himself  was  alluded;  toj  and  from  tire  nifcrrotf 
Id  wkkb  hi*  atetbns  had  beta*  coloured  and  exnggeratedy  b* 
supposed  the  senie  was  the  cade  wifhtbeDnlte  of  Cornier* 
had,  whom  he brfd  seen  aoooced  in  now  parte  atiiemerit  df 
an  advocate  published  in  a  newspaper;  a  nJeasare  wlsch  bft 
lad  hoped  the  oommittKworitt  ia**feiB*ttd<    His«rtl 
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part  in  this  business  was  this — a  relation  of  hb  at  Wey- 
mouth had  been  kind  enough  to  say,  that  he  would  vote  for 
any  one  whom  he  (Mr.  Long)  would  recommend,  and  he 
(Mr.  Long)  haying,  in  writing  a  recommendation  accord* 
iugly,  used  the  plural  number,  it  was  proved,  by  a  loffic 
worthy,  the  discovery  to  which  it  had  been  applied,  that 
u  we"  meant  "  his  Majesty's  ministers."  This  interference 
was  construed  as  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  election, 
though  even  the  tyranny  of  jacobinism  could  not  allege 
that  men  in  office  should:  be  precluded  from  exercising  their 
elective  franchise.  The  advocate  was  right  in  saying  any 
thing  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  client ;  but  as  the  com* 
mittee  had  decided  on  the  matter,  he  should  move  as  an 
amendment  the  order  of  the  day. 

,  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  the  committee,'  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  have  been  chairman,  had  decided 
on  all  the  evidence,  and  judged  the  charges  to  be  unfounded. 
A  specimen  of  the  charges  of  the  interference  of  Been,  was 
one  against  Lord  Rivers,  brought  forward  with  great  solem- 
nity. The  witness  said,  he  had  told  a  man  Lord  Rivers 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  vote  for  such  and  such 
candidates.  "  Q.  Had  you  Lord  Rivers'  authority  for  your 
saying  so  ?  A.  No !  I  only  knew  it  would  be  .agreeable  to- 
bitothat  that  candidate  should  be  returned."  He  did  not 
know  with  wbaf  propriety  the  House  could  entertain  the 

3uestion  which  had  been  determined  by  the  committee, 
is  to  the  obtaining  the  writ,  many  members  of  that  House 
must  have  practised  the  very  same  thing,  and  no  incon- 
venience bad  resulted  in  this  case  from  it. 

Mr.  W.  W.  ff^rresaid,  be  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House,  bad  not  the  speeches  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him,  contained  arguments  totally  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  election  committees*  An  election  com* 
mittees  were  courts  of  judicature,  to  try,  under  the  act  of 
Parliament,  whether  the  sitting  members  were  elected  ;  and 
after  a  report  on  this  subject,  which  they  presented  as  of 
right,  they  might  present  any  special  report,  which  it  was 
at  the  option  of  the  House  to  receive.  He  bad  never  beard 
any  thing  so  misconceived  as  the  present  Question  by  the 

Gtleman  opposite.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  A.  Hamflton) 
I  read  evidence  which  he  had  pledged  hiroseWto  authen- 
ticate. If  this  were  correct,  no  one  could  doubt  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  branch  of  privilege.  What  was  the  answer  to 
tfassi    The  right  honourable  paymaster  of  the  forces  had 
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'aid,  that  this  evidence  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must 
be  exaggerated,  because  the  ex  parte  of  an  advocate  as  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct  was  not  true.  The 
honourable  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Atkins)  bad 
reasoned,  that  because  there  was  no  evidence  against  Lord 
Rivers,  theje  was  none  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
that  because  it  was  improper  to  report  on.  the  case  of  Lord 
Rivers,  the  charges  against  them  were  supported  by  no 
evidence ;  ergo,  it  was  not  proper  to  report  concerning  the 
charges  against  the  Duke  or  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
supported  by  his  royal  highness's  own  letter.  There  was  a 
material  difference  in  the  purchasing  of  the  writ  by  a  com* 
moner,  in  whom  it  was  lawful,  and  by  a  Peer,  in  whom  it  was 
not.  It  was  no  light  case  which  should  suffice  to  make  them 
enter  on  the  grounds  of  the  determination  of  the  election 
committee.  But  that  committee  was  not  bound  by  its  oath 
to  report  on  any  thing  except  what  came  under  its  notice  in 
its  judicial  capacity.  He  (Mr.  W.  W.  Wynne)  should 
have  voted  against  any  inquiry  which  might  have  affected 
the  sitting  members*  It  was  impossible  to  know  what  part 
of  the  evidence  was  material  6ven  as  to  the  bill  before  them, 
as  what  might  appear  immaterial  to  one,'  might  not  appear 
so  to  another  member.,  Some  of  the  extracts  laid  before 
them  were  unintelligible  for  want  of  the  context  And  thus, 
even  as  to  the  bill  on  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  said,  there  was  every  thing  before 
the  House  connected  with  the  special  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  respect  to  the  interference,  to  prove  which 
was  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord's  motion,  it  was  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  committee  roigSt  have  reported  that  matter  (o 
the  House ;  but  after  the  committee  had  decided  on  the 
subject,  it  was  not  for  the  House  afterwards  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  or  to  call  the  committee  before 
their  tribunal,  (hear !)  He  understood  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  they  did  not  think  this  a  fit  subject  to 
be  laid  before  the  House.  If  this  interference  was  an  abuse, 
a  point  which  he  did  not  wish  to  assume,  it  was  better  that 
it  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
than  that  the  House  should  interfere  in  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  observed,  that  in  all  which  regarded 
the  right  to  It  seat,  the  House  were  bound  to  agree  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee ;  but  on  every  other  point  it  was 
discretionary  with  the  House,  whether  they  should  enter 
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npou  Hs  consideration  or*not.  lie  was  astonished  that  the 
rigfct  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst)  should 
have  the  smallest  hesitation,  whether  a  Peer  of  Parliament 
interfering  in  an  election  was  an  in  fraction  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  Did  not  the  resolution  of  the  House  ex- 
pressly state  that  Peers  should  not  interfere  in  elections  ? 
That  the  possession  of  the  writ  for  Weymouth  by  the  illu»- 
trioqp  Duke,  was  a  breach  of  that  resolution,  ii  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt ;  but  they  had  the  evidence  of  the  chairmafe 
of  the  committee,  that  they  thought  the  possession  of  the 
writ  was  not  a  breach  of  their  resolutions.  The  higher 
the  rank  of  the  individual,  it  behoved  the  House  to  be  the 
snore  guarded  in  their  conduct,  as  they  might  rest  assured 
that  the  public  would  view  that  conduct  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy. 

4  Mr.  Ro€i  said,  when  the  House  delegated  the  judgment 
on  an  election  petition  to  a  committee,  they  delegated  to 
ahem  the  cognizance  of  every  matter  which  arose  out  of  the 
.question  before  them.  There  was  no  instance  where  the 
House  had  ever  looked  into  the  proceedings  of  a  committee, 
4o  see  whether  there  was  any  thine  else  worthy  of  notice1, 
ma  ftfbidh  they  had  not  reported.  If  Such  a  practice  were 
tolerated,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every  member,  at  all 
.times,  to  briog  every  election  case  a  second  time  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  if  he  were  to  smp  up  the  whole  of 
what  had  been  said  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bragg*  Batburtt),  who  spoke  a  good  deal,  and  very  little  fo 
the  purpose,  it  was,  that  if  this  motion  were  entertained,  it 
would  place  the  committee  in  a  very  awkward  situation. 
The  cart  aHaded  to  was  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
•privilege  of  the  House.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  royal  Duke  had  interfered  in  the  election  of  Weymouth 
•  in  two  ways :  1st,  In  obtaining  possession  of  the  writ.  This 
was  stated  by  an  honourable  gentleman  to  be  no  interference; 
"became,  forsooth,  the  messenger  of  the  DuKe  had  travelled 
as  6st  as  any  messenger  of  a  commoner  could  have  done. 
Ant  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  royal  Duke  to  have  hastened 
or  delayed  the  writ,  whichever  wasmost  for  bis  interest.  The 
circumstance  of  the  writ  being  in  his  possession,  wa?  a  direct 
infraction  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  *6My,  There  had 
iean  en  interference  by  letters.  The  royal  Duke,  in  a  letter, 
4*14  his  correspondent  for  whona  he  must  vote*  and  sajd 
tbartbefcad  had  a  conversation  with -Lord  Liverpool  about  a 
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certain  plate;  but  as  it  was  already' (promised,  he  would 
procure  for  him  another.  Why  the  royat  Duke  had  so  in- 
terfered, they  knew  not,  except  that  he  was  trustee  under  a 
JwH^with  three  commoners  as  co-trustees.  It  so  turned 
oaf,:  however,  that  alt  those  commoners  were  controlled 
by  the  illustrious  Duke,  and  that  he  procured  to  himself 
the  whole  management.  A  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite' (Mr.  Rose)  might  recollect,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Hampshire  election,  he  had  brought  before  the  (louse  a 
letter  written  by  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was  con** 
nected  with r the  county  of  Hants,  soliciting  a  vote  for  his 
friend.  The  House  bad  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  busi* 
©ess,  and  it  was  their  duty  so  to  do.  But,  said  the  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite,  if  the  tiling  be  not  passed  over,  it* 
•will  put  the  committee  in  an  awkward  situation.'  But  if 
they  were  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  professing,  as  they 
did  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  lately  brought  into  the  House, 
to  have  inquired  into,  and  to  wish  to  reform  the  abuses 
practised  by  the  election  of  Weymouth,  it  would  be  at  once 
felt  by  the  public  that  they  had  swallowed  a  camel,  and 
were  straining  at  a 'gnat.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
that  bill?  It  would  give  this  borough  fast  hold  to  the 
Joyal,  personage  during  the  time  of  his  administration  of 
the  trust,  'this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  (no,  no !)  if 
it  Were  carried  as  originally  framed  by  the  worthy  alder- 
man... 

Lord  Castlcreagh  said,  if  the  nolile  Lord  could  state 
that  some  evidence  given  respecting  the  splitting  of  votes 
was  not  before  them,  then  it  might  be  allowed  to  move  for 
that  evidence;  but  with  respect  to  any  other  question  not 
reported  to  the  House,  the  production  of  evidence  could  not 
be  tolerated.  The  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
-House  was,  which  of  the  modes  was  most  likely  to  answer 
ibe  ends  of  substantial  justice?  The  extent  of  the  oaths 
•taken  by  the  .members  of  the  committee  was  much  larger 
than  the  seat  of  the  member,  they  were  bound  to  inquire 
into  all  the  matter  contained  in  the  petition.  Now  the 
petition  in  this  case  went  beyond  the  splitting  of  votes, 
and  complained  of  the  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  peers  and 
others.  The  committee  did  inquire  into  these  matters,  under 
the  sanction  and  penalty  of  un  oath.  Not  denying  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  House,  he  put  it  to  their  sound 
discretion,  whether  it  was  not  a  proceeding  which  was  likely 
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t*  kid  to  gimt  cmfmiotoy  and  to  t  contua*fa>»  of  jai» 
dictions.  Members  not  acting  on  da*  like  tfet  coram  rite* 
and  differing  in  opinion  with  them,  might  bring  the  whota 
of  every  case,  except  the  seat  before  the  Bonse,  oct  almost 
etfcry  occasion.  This  would  be  a  greater  grievance  than 
that  wbiek  the  GrenrUte  act  was  intended  to  remedy*  ft 
would  men  *  door  to  party  and  rnimstrrral  purposes* 

Mr.  brand  observed,  that  if  ftny  gentleman  in  Ms  pbct^. 
were  to  state  that  a  peer  had  interfered  in  an  election*  coa>^ 
trary  to  the  resolution  of  the  House,  would  they  sqcctaa^ 
motion  made  oa  the  subject  t  Why  then  reject  aweb  a 
station,  because  rocb  an  interference  had  been  submitted  to  ft 
ooanmittec,  and  that  they  had  not  reported  it?  He  knew 
not  why  the  committee  did  not  report  it*  hut  when  a  nahht 
Lord  staled  the  circumstance  in  Ms  place,  the  Home  were 
bound  to  entertain  his  motion. 

Mr%  Abafcramlne^  though  aware  of  the  JnoomenieMe 
which  would  attend  a  general  interference  of  the  Hbusfc 
wish  the  proceedings  of  eommttteei,  thought  them  were 
csrcutnstsnces  in  this  case,  which  called  on  diem  to  inquire 
into  H.  The  gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee  might 
perhaps  think  that  their  function*  were  limitcA  to  the  right 
of  seat,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  guardianship  of  thi  pt** 
Titoges  of  the  House, 

Lord  BrooA^ts  one  of  the  committer,  felt  himself  called 
on  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  fanm 
the  bhaoorabte  gentleman  who  spoke  Inst  bat  one.  The 
letter,  as  it  was  reed  by  the  noUe  Lord,  bad  recetred  a 
different  interpretation  from  that  put  on  it  by  the  com- 
mittee; the  committee  went  into  aH  the  matters  of  the 
petition.  In  answer  to  th4  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Abercrombie),  he  would  soy,  that  if  this  inter- 
ference had  occurred  to  the  committee  in  the  light  of  any 
thing  flagrfcat,  they  would  bare  reported  it  to  the  House* 
He  wished  the  Home  to  put  Confidence  fit  their  com* 
'saittee,  and  to  belief c  that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and 
takea  alt  the  circumstances  of  the  oase  under  their  0*0- 
sideiation.  If  the  committee  hare  come  to  a  wrong 
judgment,  then  it  was  competent  for  any  member  of  the 
House  to  bring  the  whole  business  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  was  apprehensive,  that  the  measure 
proposed  would  tead  them  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdibtMHl 
of  the  committee.  It  would  be  transferring  the  House  into 
an  appelant  jurisdiction. 


Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  upon  the  matter,  that  is,  upon 
the  merit  of  the>petitiyu,  the  ooromiitee  must  have  given  a 
judgment,  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  them  to  decide 
between  the  competitors..  JVitfb  re*pe$t  to  the  other  matter, 
it  was  merely  a  subject  of  discretion  whether  they  should 
make  a  special  report  .or  not.  The  special  report  of  the 
OKovuttae^oiUd  pot  aurehr  Jake  away  from  the  lious*  its 
appellant  jurisdiction.  Xiox  did  U  follow,  because  .the 
„  4jt>  ipjuaittae  w&*  tyltqt,  xh^t  the  House  was  sot  hound  tp 
jnqcMK;  i»t^  the  hu*ifless.  Was  it  to  be  taken  fox  granted* 
thai  the  fpw&s.,a^d  (JUcj^tiou  x>f  live  House  wer^e  bound  by 
what  t^e  iCowmUlee  had  already  reported  on  this  subject? 
Be  could  ppt  Urimt,  tbatrthe  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
ber ,(Sfr  TJumta&Pjiproer), meant  to  aigue  against  the  ,cow- 
-  fetencj  of  the  Housq,  but  rather  against  thp  ejepediene/ 
if  it*  interfering  in  this  business.  The  oicseat  c&e  »a$  of 
M  unqsufd  JtiatL;  for  in  it  there  wps  a. double  species  pf  in- 
texfetMWx,  that  ^f  a  .peer  of  ParUawot,  and  at  the  same 
lime  at  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family- 
<Xaku>g  the  subject  in  this  light,  he  might  ask,  were  &uqh 
ibiogg  as  those  allqged  proved  against  any  other  peer, 
Mould  the  saqne  state  of  ikiags  j&jppe&r,  such  as  they  had  jt 
Jbcforethemi*  present  ?  or  was  it  to  be  allowed,  as  it  seamed 
to  have  been  insinuated*  that.it  was  competent  to  Uu^meip- 
Jwrs  of  the  royal  family  to  transgress  with  impunity,  expert 
.when  4t  was  extremely  .flagrant  ?  He  waa-Gaavinped,  kud.it 
Ju^gwned  to  be, the  case  -of  any  other  peer,  that  the -slate  pf 
ituoga  wojild  not  be  *upb  as  U  was  at  present ;  and  were 
4his€ase,to  be  ,pa*sed  over  without  due  animadversion,  he 
arts  sole  that  maoy  more  serious  offences  pf  a  similar  kind 
wojild  .occur  hereafter. 

£qk4  A.  Hamilton  said  a  few  words  in  reply ;  after  vtfiteb 
Jbftitouie  divided,  vben  there jfRpeaipd,, 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 

FRIDAY,    APRIL  t. 
PETITIONS  FOE  FKACR. 

Lord  Holland  stated,  that  several  petitions  had  been  en* 
trusted  to  hiiD,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  present,  arid 
to  state  that  he  concurred  with  much  of  what  was  stated  in 
them,  but  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ground  on  them 
any  motion.  The  petitioners,  in  very  eloquent  and  forcible 
language,  depicted  the  evils  that  resulted  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  a  fit  op* 
portunity  had  arrived  for  entering  into  a  negotiation  tor 
.  peace.  He  was  as  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  as  the  peti* 
tioners,  but  he  had  thought  it  right  to  state  to  them  wheA 
they  requested  him  to  present  their  petitions,  that  be 
thought  petitioning  Parliament  on  the  subject  rather  tended 
to  defeat  their  object.  That  they  should  afterwards,  not? 
withstanding,  request  him  to  present  their  petitions,  was  fp 
him  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
pf  the  desire  he  had  expressed  for  peace.  He  had  great 
hopes,  after  the  glorious  successes  of  our  ally,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity might  be  found  for  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  bui  these  hopes  had  now  become  much  fainter.  He 
could  not  know  what  opportunities*  ministers  might  have 
had  of  opening  a  negotiation,  but  he  was  willing  to  believe 
that  no  fit  opportunity  had  been  neglected.  He  trusted, 
.  however,  that  they  entertained  no  chimerical  notion  tff 
'  wresting  from  France  what  she  had  acquired  during  thfe 
last  20,  years,  or  of  humiliating  the  great  prince  wtro 
now  ruled  that  country.  He  cotild  have  wished,  however, 
that  some  declaration  had  been  put  forth,  explicitly  statih£ 
the  objects  for  which  we  were  at  war,  'fend  which1,  if  pro- 
perly expressed,  must,  lie  conceived*,  have  had  a  manifestly 
good  effect,  not  only  in  satisfying  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  in  indisposing  the- people  of  France  to  make 
further  sacrifices  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. .  'that 
6uch  a  step  had  been  taken,  was  the  more  to  be  wished  after 
a  proclamation  which  had  been  published,  addressed  to  the 
people  pf  France,  and  with  which  he  trusted  ministers  bad 
no  concern ;  but  although  they  had  no  concern  in  the 
issuing  of  such  proclamations,  still  the  appearance  of  con^ 
nivance,  which  the  absence  of  any  declaration  on  their  part 
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carried  with  it,  would  naturally  hare  a  bad  effect  in  France^ 
where  he  did  not  believe  any  Frenchman  cpuld  be  found 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  those  whose  nameft 
appeared  to  such  proclamation,  nor  did  he  beffieYe  that  any 
Englishman  would  be  disposed  to  spend  sixpence  in  such  A 
cause.  Instating  that  he  did  not  intend  to  found  any  motion 
upon  these  petitions,  he  was  far  from  intending  to  condemn 
motions  for  peace  in  Parliament.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  con- 
demn his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  those  whose  memor^ 
was  stilt  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  fame.  He,  on  (hi 
contrary,  thought,  that  where  a  war  was  conducted  Upon  & 
principle  vicious  or  injurious,  or  carried  on  for  objects  Vi- 
sionary or  impracticable,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
interfere.  Upon  the  present  occasion  he  did  not  think  ft 
necessary  to  make  any  motion,  but  he  must  express  his 
regret  that  no  explicit  declaration  bad  been  made  of  the 
objects  of  government  in  now  carrying  on  the  war.  Befort 
be  concluded ,  he  wished  to  rescue  himself  from  a  misrept*** 
sentation  of  what  he  said  upon  a  former  occasion.  He  bad 
been  stated  to  have  intimated  that  he  would  make  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Spain  a  sacrifice  in  negotiation :  what  he 
actually  said  was  directly  the  contrary — that  ho  considera- 
tion ought  to  induce  a  consent  to  sacrifice  the!  independence 
of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes,  and  he  now 
declared  the  same  opinion.  Sacrifices  undoubtedly  must 
be  made,  whether  in  war  or  negotiation;  but  every  consi- 
deration of  generosity,  interest,  and  policy  ?  called  upon  us 
to  stand  firm  by  the  cause  of  Spain,  now  indeed  more  than 
ever,  and  on  no  consideration  ought  we  to  consent  to 
any  peace  that  did  not  distinctly  recognise  the  independence 
pf  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes,  the  only  legitimate 
Authority  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish  nation.  His  Lqt&» 
'ship  then-  presented  petitions  from  Derby,  Ash  by  de  la 
:Zouch,  Loughborough,  and  other  places,  m  favour  rff 
peace,  which'  were  ordered  to  tie  on  the  table;  tahofcine 
petitions  ffora  Nottingham  andfts  neigbbourhodti/to  thle 
same  effect,  which  his  Lordship  stated  to  be  printed ;  bolt  tKfet 
Toeing  deemed  no  objection,  the-signatures  being  in  the'sjame 
abeet,  they  Were  likewise  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  * 

EAST  I^DIA  QUESTION,     ;  ..      , 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  said,  he  rose  to  move  that  the 
-Lords  be  summoned  for  Wednesday,  when  he  proposed  to 
feriog  forward  a  motion  for  papers  tetatiye  W  the  India  pro* 
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pouiieris referred  im  a  select  committee.  To  the  j|^ppLnt~ 
mentof  a  adept  couyinUtee  for  the  purpose  of  eju  raining 
evidence,  h?  bad  no  abjection;  taut  lie  had  fgprytad  thai 
■ainistiiB  would  previously  have  given  some  explanation  of 
their  view  upon  tbia  most  important  question.  This  woo 
the.  more  necessary,  as,  Aero  was  an  ambiguity  in  some  of  the 
propositions,  which  aeodered  k  difficult  to  understand  ihem  ; 
and  it  appealed  to  him.  thai  the  principle  upon  which  the 
fuopoakioos  profesftd  fo  be  founded  at  their  comrncace- 
Stent,,  was  given  up  in  jheur  progress.  This  principle  una 
the  .preservation  4o  4be  company  of  all  jtheir  political  t\g  ht% 
and  yet  it  appealed  to  birn  jhat  the  ^oppositions  which 
Allowed,  would  .shake,  the  foundation  of  lbeir  political 
aightsin  India,  ,ajid  so  diminish  {heir  .receipts  at  home,  m 
Jo  render  4hom  wc«,pab)e  of . meeting  the  necessary  demands. 
These  seemed  to  bins  io  Ax?  delusive  prospects  held  out 
egaaijy  to  4ne  company  and  io.ih?  merchants  of  thia 
countryman  uniarenUooal  deliuiaiiyhe  was  satisfied,  but  stilt 
delusive,  as  professing  Xo  maintain  the  rights  of  the  com* 
paay,  which  would  beondanger^ed ;  and  to  open  the  trade 
4a  India  to  ihe  merchants  of  t£iscouotry,.biK  which  woulfl 
teao  lettered  by  the /proposed  regulations  as  to  he  aqpro* 
ductive.  The  propositions*  ikc&fote,  as  at  present  &? 
pressed,  appeared  tq  him  to  be  pregnant  with  danger,,  and 
at  wasoa  .this  account  he  wished  to  state  generally  Us  views 
.qpoatke  subject,  not  doubting  1m4  that  uuokters  would  .give 
•achaxplanaUonsittthoim|K>riaaceofthequesti()n  required. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  any  an£ 
arery  discussion  upon  thp  i^tyccL  It  was  a  question  of  the 
^easiest  importance,  whethor , considered  in  a  political,  * 
joUitary,  or  a  commercial  .point  of  view,  and  required  the 
jpavest  consideration.  The; course  of  proceeding  understood 
4o  have  been  agreed  to,  mm  to  examine  evidence  previous  4a 
4be4iscas8ioB9  in  order  that  ih^y  might  come  to  tfie  discoa- 
^ionin  possession  of  ibeiact*  connected  with  theguestioa, 
4t  was,  fhoweveu,  ihe  right  of  any  noble  Lord  to  make  anjr 
motion  be  thought  proper  upon  the  subject  He/the  £aa 
4>f  Liverpool)  had  demoted  mone  time  to  the  suJjgecttban  bp 
bad  to  aiyr  otfwrjftaesiioo,  apd  bad  come  (to  a  po^plete  an^ 
satisfactory  conclusion — the  only  conclusion  which  he 
thought  could  be  consisteiftt  «witb  'tke  interests  of  the 
<€OUttU|(.         ... 

.    Vbe  Lords  *efe>ordev«d  M>  he  4uroro<*Kdfor  Wednesday* 
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Bperfihamteof  JLofdon,  *u  behalf  of  themselves  and  certai* 
ahip-buildess  in  India,  praying  that  provision^  might b^ 
amde  to  allow  their  ships  the  benefit  of  British,  regfrtry,,  thq 
game  as  with  regajrd  to  ships  hijilt  in  our  other  colonies*  Hi* 
Lordship  eaqpcsssd  his  concurrence  ia  the  object,  of  th* 
petition,  observing  that  much  important  services  had  be** 
mriercd  by  the  shipping  of  India  m  the.  war  against  Tippo* 
Saltan,  ia  the  expedition,  to.  |fypt,.  in.  the?  capture  of  tbq 
islands  ia  the  Indian  seas,  and  he  coidd  not  uiscatei  sns> 
reason  why  those  ships  should  not  be  admitted, to  British 
registry*  It  was  a  very  narrow  view  of  this  subject  thai 
would  exclude  them,  that  would  refuse  to  take  advantage  or 
so  essential  a  souree  of  strength.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
shipbuilders  6t  the  port  of  linden,  aod  tb«\difittent 
artisaw  employed  by  tbeut,  bad  been  benefited,  aocwling  t» 
a  statement  he  bad  before  bhn9  by  the  repaint  accessary  fat 
eleven  leak  ships  that  had  arrived  ia  the  river  fiflna  India* 
to  the  amount  of  .900,000/.  and  which  ships  ha<|  token  **t 
cargo*  to  the  amount  of  600,000/.  The  interests  of  th* 
cusmfry,  so  far  from  being  injured,  wouVi  be  benefited  bjr  ' 
the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  which  would  ia  tim* 
of  peace  form  an  admirable  auwory  for  our  seamen.  It  was 
essential  ako,  with  a  view  to  keep  pace  with  tfceineretot 
*  ef  the  navies  of  other  powers*  that  we  should!  nvajl  one* 
selves  of  every  resource  within  the  limits  of  the  tesritorieftof 
the  British  Empire.  At  all  events*  the  ship4milders  of  India 
felt  themselves  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  foofog 
as  those  of  other  colonies,  in  having  effectual  provision* 
made  for  the  admission  of  their  vessels  to  British  registiy. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  East  India 
amramhtee. 

Lard  GremUU  expressed  his  eoneuraence  in  what  bad 
fatten  from  his  noble  friend,  as  to  the  propriety  of  baying 
some  explanations  relative  to  the  prepositions^  in  which  be 
thought  there  was  considerable  ambiguity.  A  question  of 
this  vast  importance  could  not  be  diseesaed  too  much  or 
tea  often.  He  bad  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  point,  that 
the  commerce  of  India  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to  Uie  enter- 
prise of  the  merchants  of  this  country,  but  it  was  essential 
to  fake  care  that  the  regulations  imposed  upon  it  did  not 
defeat  the  object  proposed,  it  struck  him  that  the  regula- 
tion in  the  propositions,'  as  now  framed,  would  defeat  the 
object  proposed,  and  that  a  delusion  would  thereby  he  prac* 
Used  opn*  the  merchants,  who  would  ismr  a  loss,  instead  of 
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deriving  an  advantage,  and  this  he  thought  an  ample,  suffi- 
cient reason  for  having  the  subject  discussed  without  loss  of 
firae.  As  to  the  petition  presented  by  his  noble  friend,  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  narrow  and 
mistaken  policy  that  would  exclude  India-built  ships. from 
British  registry.  Their  Lordships  and  Parliament  were  not 
to  legislate  for  the  port  of  London,  but  for  the  whole 
Empire;  and  therp  could  not  be  a  more  fatal  error  than  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  most  important  part  of  that 
Empire  to  the  local  advantage  of  any  particular  city  or 
County. 

FRtSONRRB  OF  WAR. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  he  Wished  to  call  the 
•ftentiort  of  ministers  to  a  subject,  involving  in  it  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Empire,  and  of  numerous  indvidoals.  He  had 
been  lately  requested  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  sea- 
port town  to  present  a  petition,  praying  for  some  relief  to  be 
granted  to  the  families  of  the  British  prisoners  in  France, 
many  of  whom  were  in  great  distress.  '  He  suggested  that 
such  a  petition  ought  rather  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  that  the  relief  sought  could  not  probably 
be  granted  by  Parliament,  as  it  would  go  to  too  great  an 
extent.  He,  however,  promised  to  ask  a  question  in  his 
place  of  ministers,  as  to,the  nature  of  the  late  offer,  which  it 
was  matter  of  notoriety  had  been  made  by  the  French  go* 
vernment  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners— a 
subject  deeply  interesting  to  the  country,  involving  as  it  did 
every  consideration  of  humanity  and  ot  policy.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proposition 
made  by  the  French  government,  nor  did  he  mean  to  in* 
timate  that  in  the  rejection  of  any  such  proposition  govern- 
ment had  been  influenced,  as  reported,  by  any  consider*- 
.  tion  of  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe.  What  he 
wished  to  be  informed  was,  whether  any  proposition  had 
recently  been  made  by  the  French  government  to  the  go* 
verntnent  of  this  country,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners— 
whether,  if  such  proposition' was  made,  it  had  been  rejected 
as  inadmissible — and  whether,  if  so  rejected  as  inadmissible, 
any  proposition  on  the  subject  bad  been  offered  by  the 
government  of  this  country  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  his  colleagues  and  himself 
felt  as  deeply  as  the  noble  Marquis,  or  as  any  other  indi- 
vidual poinibly  could  do,  on  all  those  considerations  of 
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humanity  and  policy  which  were  so  materially  involved  in 
the  question  relative  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,    to  bring 
about  so  desirable  an  object~no  exertions  had  been  wanting 
on  their  paft,  the  correspondence  which  took  place  upon 
the  subject  on  a  former  occasion  had  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  was  justified  .in  concluding  from  the  silence  of 
Parliament,  that  no  objection  could  be  made  upon  that 
point  to  the  conduct  of  ministers.    The  propositions  of  the 
French  government  were  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that, 
and  that  alone,  prevented  an  exchange  from  being  brought 
about.     With  respect  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  explicitly  stating,  that 
no  authorised  proposal  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  but  an  intimation  had  been  given  of 
their  disposition  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that  an  answer  from  this  government  had 
been  sent  back,  expressive  of  our  readiness  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  upon  the  basis  before  proposed ;  but  the  offer 
made  by  the  French  government  afforded  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  they  had  no  other  view  than  to  offer  the 
former  propositions,   which    had  already  been  rejected. 
There  was  no  reference  whatever  in  the  recent  instance  to 
any  particular  circumstances  of  Europe,  ministers  being 
ever  ready  to  agree  to  the  exchange  under  any  circumstances : 
provided  it  was  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  they  were 
willing  to  make  every  concession  that  could  be  niadeconsis* 
tently  with  the  interests  of  the  country :  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  a  concession  made  in  one  instance,  became 
a  precedent  in  future  negotiations,  and  therefore  the  utmost 
care  and  caution  were  requisite  not  to  make  *uy  concessions 
which  might  become  injurious  to  the  country.    They  must 
make  a  stand  upon  some  principle  ;  they  had  gone  as  far 
as  they  could  in  concession,  until  compelled  to  make  their 
stand,  and  it  was  then  owing  to  the  French  government 
that  no  exchange  had  been  effected. . 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  his  regret  that  ministers  had 
not  published  to  the  world  the  proposition  made  by  the 
Fsench  government,  with  the  answer  returned  by  them  to 
it,  in  order  that  it  might  at  once  be  seen  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  question,  and  that  the  effect  of  misrepresentation 
might  be  prevented.  He  happened  to  know  that  the 
French  government  had  circulated  the  grossest  misrepre* 
•dilations  in  France,  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
tfaa  ^greatest  uneasiness  and  anxiety  amongst  the  British 
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prisoner*,  who  were  naturally  wearied  With  their  long  coh- 
floement,  and  many  of  whole  hope*  and  prospects  in  life 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  their  continued  imprisonment. 
He  thought  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  declaration 
should  be  published,  or  publicity  given  in  some  authentic 
shape,  to  the  proposition  of  the  French  government,  and 
the  answer  of  the  government  of  this  country,  in  order 
thai  the  real  state  of  the  question  might  be  correctly 
known,  and  that  it  might  be  no  longer  subject  to  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  Edrl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  considerable  difficulty 
bad  beep  felt  with  respect  to  a  publication  of  the  nature  of 
that  alluded  to  by  tHc  noble  Lord— the  proposition  made 
by  the  French  government  not  having  been  in  writing,  but 
merely  a  verbal  intimation,  containing,  however,  in  sob- 
stance,  nothing  more  than  the  proposition  which  had  been 
before  rejected  aq  inadmissible.  To  this  intimation  it  was. 
thought  best  to  reply  by  an  intimation  of  the  disposition  +f 
this  government  to  enter  info  a  negociation  for  the  exchange 
upon  the  basis  formerly  offered*  In  addition  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  publishing  these  verbal  communications,  there  was 
also  this  objection,  that  when  the  terms  offered  by  two 
parties  were  published,  they  became  in  some  degree  bound 
by  them,  and  oouM  not  so  easily  render  those  terms  a  sub-  ' 
jectof  new  negociation,  with  a  view  to  afty  alteration  that 
nrighfbe  thought  expedient.  No  authoritative  proposition 
had  ken  made,  and  of  course  no  publication  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject.    They  had  frit  that  an  untimely 

EuMtcation  of  the  proposition  •ight  defeat  the  object  they 
ad  in  view. 

Earl  Grey  asked,  was  he  to  understand  the  noble  Lord  to 
have  stated  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  the  enemr, 
similar  ip  principle  to  that  which  had  formerly  been  made 
by  bira  and  been  rejected,  whitb  of  course  wa&  agaia  re* 
jepted ;  but  that  our  government  had,  at  the  name  tirae» ' 
expressed  their  willingness  to  treat  on  fair  ground;  that 
this  proposition  on  the  part  of  onr  government  bad  been 
rejected ;  and  that  here  the  matter  endted  ?  If  he  was  right 
in  thus  understanding  the  noble  Lord,  he  must  say  that  hm 
statement  was  satisfactory. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  repeated,  that  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  French  government  were  those  which  had  been 
formerly  made  by  them  to  this  government,  and  been  re- 
jected, "  Wtyile  4hosc  teems,  however,  were  rejected,  lite 
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British  government  stated  their  willingness  to  treat  on  the 
former  terms  submitted  on  their  part. 

SHOPLIFTING   BILL. 

Lord  Holland)  in  moving  the  oidet  of  the  da y  For  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  shoplifting  bill)  observed  that  the  la# 
by  which  this  offence  of  a  comparatively  trifling  nature 
y&$  punishable  with  death,  was  far  frota  bearing  the  same 
analogy  to  our  other  laws  now  which  it  did  at  the  time  it 
passed  into  a  law*  Tfaa  question  was  simply  ibis;  as  fsr  as 
this  law  was  concerned*  would  it  not  be  better,  to  assimilate 
the  law  to  the  practice  I  It  bad  been  stated  as  an  argument 
against  the  present  bill,  that  offences  falling  under  the  class 
of  stealing  from  the  person  bad  been  on  the  morals*  since 
the  repeal  of  the  capital  punishment  annexed  to  thai  crime. 
It  was  a  lamentable  fact,  that  crime  had  increased  ;  but  Mb 
warned  the  House  against  the  idea  of  adducing  the  number 
of  convictions  which  had  taken  place  since  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  as  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  that  crime ;  it  being  a  fact, 
that  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  as  it  formerly  'existed, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  preventing  and  deterring  persons 
from  prosecuting  for  that  offence*  One  of  thegreat  >cau*es«f 
crime  was  the  enormity  of  punishment  m  proportion- to  ifab 
ofieooe  to  be  punished ;  and  crime  was  increasing,  because 
the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  was  so  seldom  inflicted. 
So  grant  a  practice  had  it  become  fortunes  to  commit  pious 
frauds  in  fixing  the  value  upon  property  stolen,  that  in  one 
day  the  same  jury  found  property  sworn  to  be  of  the  value 
of  25*,  worth  only  4s,  lOrf.  aod  6#.  of  bal&penoe  also- to  be 
of  the  minor  vahie  of  4#.  JOrf.  In  this  latter  ease  they  ncoe 
no  doufct  sanctioned  by  the  feelings  of  the  judge  binfcelf, 
who  observing  that  some  of  the  halfpence  were  b*d>  hu- 
manely interfered,  and  recommended  to  the  jury  tor  find 
the  diminished  value.  The  judge  to  whom  be  alluded  wis 
Sir  Vicerv  Glbbs,  than  whom,  he  understood,  new  a  better 
judge  bad  sat  on  the  bench. 

Lord  Sidmoutk  opposed  the  bill,  observing,  that  no  re* 
presentation,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
dfeted,  bad  been  made  to  the  throoe  by  any  of  the  judges, 
or  by  any  magistrates  throughout  the  country*  He  agreed, 
Uiat  the  value  of  an  article  stolen  aflbnled  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  if  tfeey  were  now  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  that  would  be  at  inadequate  mode 
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of  judging.  There  was  now  however,  no  practical  evil,  at 
it  tiow  existed,  in  the  law.  He  therefore  moved,  that  in* 
stead  of  now,  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  daj  six 
months.  <' 

.  Earl  Grey  contended  there  was  great  practical  evil  in  the 
law,  as  it  now  existed,  in  as  much  as  the  prosecutors,  the 
witnesses,  the  juries,  and  even  the  judge,  had  inducements 
beld  out  to  each  of  them,  to  commit  pious  perjuries  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  stolen. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended  that  the  number  of  of- 
fences under  the  bill  increased  enormously  year  after  year, 
in  the  expectation  of  such  a  bill  as  the  pressent  passing  into 
a  law.  Was  it  an  encouragement  or  discouragement,  he 
asked,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  commit 
*  crime,  that  instead  of  being  hanged,  if  he  committed  it, 
lie  could,  at  the  most,  only  be  transported  ? 

Lord  Gremilte  conceived  that  the  only  question  here 
was,  was  the  offence  in  question  one  to  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ought  to  be  annexed,  or  for  which  it  was  fit  ? 
He  cirte  to  the  House  in  order  to  vote  for  the  present  bill, 
because  he  did  not  think  the  punishment  of  death  fit  for 
audi*  crime.  Every  noble  Lord  in  that  House  must  have 
brought  his  mind  to  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  that  pro- 
position, before  he  could  give  his  vote  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. If  the  argument  of  the  noWe  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  was  good  for  any  thing,  it  amounted  to  this,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  at  once  for  every  offence,  however 
trifling,  to  enafct*  t  he  law  of  Draco  I        v  -  • 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  be  did  not  say  that  the  punish* 
Ascot  of  death  was  fit  for  every  offence. 

Lord  Grenville  did  not  impute  that  to  the  noble  ami 
learned  Lord  himself ;  he  only  said  that  his  argument  led 
to  this  necessary  conclusion.  Let  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  pick  out  or  the  whole  catalogue  of  venial  offences,  thai 
which  be  esteemed  the  most  venial ;  let  him  wish  to  prevent  it ; 
and  if  so,  would 'be  not,  according  to  the  argument  he  had 
now  maintained,  think  that  he  best  prevented  it  by  maling 
•t  capital? 

Lord  Elhmboroitgh  entered  into  a  long  panegyric  on  the 
law  of  England,  showing  its  superiority  to  that- of  every 
other  code  of  laws  under  the  sun.  The  law  of  England  no 
doubt  did,  in  many  instances  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
down  crime,  admit  the  *Umvm  $vpplkium9  leaving  iba 
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application  of  it  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  On  the 
existence  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  as  it  now  stood,  de> 
pended  the  security  of  ail  the  retail  trade  of  the  country. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  bill  be  how 
read  a  second  time, 

Contents  -  -  *  15 

Non-contents  26 

Majority  against  the  bill       »  11 

Adjourned, 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  t. 

Lord  Lemon  Gower  presented  a  petition  for  peace  from 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire,  h 
was  sigoed  by  a  great  number  of  the  master  manufacturers 
as  well  as  of  the  workmen  employed  under  them.  The 
latter  description  of  persons  were  not  the  less  respectable, 
because  they  were  employed  in  a  laborious  occupation  in 
life.  Their  loyally,  their  love  of  order  and  of  the  peace  of 
society,  bad  undergone  a  trial  to  which  those  in  higher 
and  more  affluent  situations  were  not  exposed.  Unlike  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  they  had 
assembled  in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  manner  to  lav 
their  grievances  before  Parliament.  In  the  oWect  of  their 
petition,  namely,  the  attainment  of  a  secure,  testing,  and 
honourable  peace,  he  must  say  that  he  cordially  and  entirely 
concurred,  and  be  thought  that  the  late  glorious  events 
which  had  taken  place  on  the,  continent,  would  powerfully 
contribute  to  bring  about  this  result,  if  a  wise  use  were  made 
•  of  them,  and  if  a  proper  and  dignified  spirit  of  conciliation 
were  manifested.  He  did  not  however  concor  with  them 
with  respect  to  the  best  nleans  of  attaining  that  end,  far  ha 
did  not  think  that  the  House  should  take  the  subject  into 
their  consideration,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the 
executive  government ;  every  attempt  on  their  part  to  in* 
fluence  the  decisions  of  ministers  must  tend  to  retard,  to- 
stead  of  accelerating  the  desirable  object  which  they  had 
equally  in  view.  If,  indeed,  the  executive  government  had 
Mown  that  they  were  occupied  in  mad  and  useless  objects  of 
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Qfttytion,  if  Jlicy  had  clearly  manifested  a  disposition  to 
^postpone,  instead  of  hastening  the  period  of  peace,  then  it 
would  he  the  broaden  duly  of  that  House  to  interfere  with 
^advice,  not  hopever  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  ministers 
.to  a  negotiation  with  their  hands  tied  down  and  fetter*), 
but  by  eddressingjiie  throne  to  remove  those  ministers,  who 
were  tin, obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  peace* 
'  MrK  Whitbrcad  brought  up  a  petition  for  peace  from 
Leeds,  \le  said  .that  in  moving  that  the  petition  should 
lie  upon'  the  table,  be  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  very  moderate,  proper,  and  respectful 
language  in  which  it  was  couched.  He  also  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
petitioners,  who  wen?  among  the  greatest  soiKerers  under  the 
calamities  of  this  most  dismally  protracted  wai.  He  wished 
indeed  to  direct  the  attention  of  tho?e  who  heard  him  to 
the  general  good  conduct  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  com* 
fjpupity  jfhdor  privations  and  distresses  to  which,  as  the 

E>bl$  J^jd  had  truly.  s*id,  other*  were  entire  strangers, 
e  carried  bis  ideas  on  the.  propriety  of  that  House  inter- 
fering, in  questions  of  thi«  .nature,  perhaps  ap  far  as  any  one, 
but  he  biA  never  calWp  on  Parliament  to  interfere  with  its 

Sdpice,  except  ivben  hqthpqgbt  that  ministers  failed  in  their 
uty.  N«dwbt9tbAp^Jeg4imateobjectofprotra0ed  war 
^wee  pegco  ..substantial,  honourable  peace.    But  be  con- 
ceived jtbut  the  beat  time  for  securing  this  object  would  net 
be  when  vbfi  tpble  of  the  House. pf  Commons  was  loaded 
with  potions,  iijrped  fox*  the  d*(r«wj  *f  the  people. 
Vo  the  first  day  of  .this  session  ife  had  moped  an  amendment 
-on  the  subject  of  peaqawUbjF^ae^e,  ^bpngh  the  events 
which  had  singe  taken  plane  were  fawerable  to  thif  object, 
lie  should,  boweyer,  thiol;,  ij  hp  duty  to  .abstain  from 
fostering  ministers. with  any  proposal' of  Unkind,  till  be 
/ound  them  either  pmwilliug  or  unable  io  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  .sbpold  ohV  ftp  .this,  purpose. 
JO  for  example,  ,h$  thought  that  they  hq<l  any  ,particip»- 
rijoa  in  the  proclamation  btfely  published  ty,  JUmiis  XVlu,  ; 
,if  he  thought  that  they  gave  ear  t*  an v  suqji  chimerical  and 
luinoos  prpjecu  ibr  the  restoration  of  the  frwboos ;  or  jf 
be»w  them  deposed  to  push  the  ad  vantage*  .which  might 
be  pined  against  France,,  further  than  they  wet*  warranted 
iiby  sound  policy,  he  should  then  nrge  Parliament  to  come 
forward,  end  either  to  address  the  thrpye  to  wmove  rainie- 
tea,  or  to  petUioA  directly  for  p***,  aehadbe^^Q^ftt 


thecloseof  the  Aimwicnh  war.  >  He-sfaefikl  bewce«ttnp$r 
glad  to  obtain  from  the  noble  Lord- a  more^plicil  ilfe»  > 
avowal  of  Ike  proclamation  o£  Louis  XV41K  than  lie  bad ' 
bono  able  to  obtain  on  a  former  nifcht.  "  A  geutfeamntadf  * 
amerted  his  knowledge,  that*  facility 'had  bee*  given'  fttfft 
convening  this  manifesto  into  France;    This  charge  (for  > 
such   it  was)  remained  uncontradicted  J    The  continued 
silence  of  the  noble  Lord  be  shook!  ftgatd  w  mtitemdy 
osaiaons,  and  he  was  wire  that,  hi*  dutyvowal  of  the  ate**' 
sine  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  country.     He> 
concluded  by  repeating  bis  entire  approbation  of  what  had  ] 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  who  had  presented  the  f*titiott' 
from  Staffordshire,  that  the  present  efrcimntanoes  of  the  * 
continent  opened  to  ns  mote  favourable  prospect*  of  peaoV 
than  we  had  long  enjoyed. 

Lord  Castkreagh  wished  to  state  explicitly*  as  he  bad  * 
done  oa  a  former  night,  that  his  Majesty's  government  was  ■ 
no  party  to  the  proclamation  of  Loais  XVllL  nor  did  they  • 
conceive  that  the  asylum  which  had  been  given  to  that  «a~  ( 
fortooate  family  in  this  country,  coaH  at  any  time  operate 
aa  a  bar  to  any  arrangements  with  France  on  the  subject  * 
of  peace.  He  did  indeed  knew  of  the  publication  alluded  * 
to  before  it  appeared,  but  not  as  approving  of,  or  being  a  ' 
patty  to  it. 

Mr.  Stephen  rose  to  state,  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
nobb  Lord  (Gower)  to  declare,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Whitbread,  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  • 
making  peace,  but  that  late  occurrences  had  tendered  sneh 
aa  event  more  probable*  As  to  the  proclamation  of  Louis 
XVI1L  bo  entirely  approved  of  it,  and  thought  that  the 
piewnt  situation  of  a&invon  the  continent  only  rendered 
peace  more  probable,  as  it  promised  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  monarch  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  threatened- 
the  destruction  of  the  abominable  military  ^espotisrn  by 
which  that  country  was  at  present  govented*     > 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  that  the  learned  and  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  did  not  understand  him ;  other* 
wbe  he  would  have  had  the  misfortune  not  to  dfffer  from* 
him*  He  only  stated  the  noble  Lord  to  have  said,  that  the 
present  occasion  aflbVded  a  prospect  of  peace,  not  that  tbto ■ 
was  the  time  for  making  it  Mr;  Whitbread  then  presented 
petitions  in  favour  of  peace,  from  Melbourne, '  Leicester, 
Longhborpugh,  Derby,  and  other  places.  He  said  ho 
hoped  that  this  would  always  be- the  manner  in  which, 
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trimeter  front  the  pressuit  of  war  the  people  felt  increased 
distress,  their  complaints  would  find  vent,  and  he  was  quite 
site,  that  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  •object,  they  would  always  meet  with  the  speediest 
attention,  the  most  cordial  consolation,  and  the  most 
effectual  redress  which  Parliament  could  afford  them. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Graham  was  again 
called  to  the  bar,  to  give  *  further  explanation  of  some 
rats  of  his  former  evidence,  and  was  examined  particularly 
bv  Mr.  Stephen*  The  matter  on  which  the  examination 
chiefly  turned  was  the  practice  of  self-devotion  to  idols  at 
the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  probability,  whether 
it  bad  in  any  degree  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  magistrates.  Mr.  Stephen  haying 
proceeded  to  examine  the  witness  at  great  length,  as  to  the 
probability  of  making  conversions  by  sending  missionaries 
to  India, 

Mr.  Lushington  (the  chairman),  objected  to  this  species 
of  examination,  as  he  apprehended  that  these  inquiries 
could  not  be  deemed  consistent  either  with  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh),  or  with  any  of 
the  petitions  that  had  been  received  by  the  House.  He 
was  therefore  afraid,  that  the  inquiry  pursued  by  the  ' 
honourable  gentlemam  was  rather  informal  and  objection-  • 
able. 

Lord  Castlertagh  said,  that  be*was  hostile  to  this  coarse 
of  inquiry,  as  he  supposed  it  would  tend  to  nothing  else  but 
a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  After  a  few  words  front 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  chairman,  Sir  H.  Montgomery 
said,  he  meant  to  bring  forward  some  resolution  for  securing 
to  the  natives  their  own  religion. 

Mr  Peter  Moore  was  against  all  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  prejudices  on  this  subject, 
be  said,  were  so  strong,  that  such  an  interference  would  lead 
to  a  general  massacre.  Talking  on  the  subject  when  be  was 
in  India,  to  a  well  in-formed  Brahmin,  he  told  him  that  any 
liberties  might  be  taken  with  their  properties,  but  that  they 
ought  to  allow  a  poor  Brahmin  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.*  If  gentlemen  were  determined  to  persist  in  this  in- 
quiry on  religious  subjects,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
secret  committee. 

Mr.  Stephen  explained. 
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Afr.  Tfomsen  flighted  the  ^propriety  ef  eMting  cmt 
•from  the  minutes  of  evidence,  att  Abe  questions  and  atiswma 
eeln1itta;<to  this  part  of  the  examination. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  wished  to  put  only  one  question  Id 
the  witness,  jelattve,  namely,  to  the  peeifcicai  effects  of  the 
♦proposed  church  establishment  for  India,  mentioned  in  the 
resolutions.  Tiii* baviag  been  received  with  tome  marks  of 
disapprobation, 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  -eMber  tire  eesotntion  referred  to 
must  fee  withdrawn  br  ihe  noble  Lord,  or  that  the  question 
must  -be  aHowed.  Were  the  raeriulion  nUowed  to  etaauL  k 
"Mold  be  abauad  not  to  allow  atieh  .qamtiees  as  badaiaer 
reference  to  its  contents* 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Wiibesforce,  Mr.  Canning^ 
and  Mr.  Stephen, 

jLorrf  Cmtkrtdgk  said,  that  he  was  veedy.  tb  withdraw  the 
jvaotutieo  in  question,  fexsave  the  time  of  Ike  House;.  and 
because  he  thought  that  some  better  mode  for  examining 
that  subject  anight ^be  hi* on.  •», 

The  chairman  then  obtained  leave  to  report  pragaeas,  and 
-to  sit  again  on  Monday.  > 
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Mr.  Tderucy  said,  baa  abject  in  the  motion  *  which  he 
we*  about  *o  submit  to  the  -House,  was  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  foundation  on  which  the  supoptructure  of  the 
phn  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  er^ted— whe- 
ther the  measure  of  tfce  right  botwumWe  gentleman  was  ft 
true  and  equitable  lenstructioffpf  the  apt*  of  the  86tb,  -the 
J8d,  and  -48d  of  the,  king ;  and  whether,  without  a  breeeh 
of  faith  with  -the  .public  creditor*  he  h*d  the  means  of  car- 
rying into  effect  all  the  details  of  the  bill  opw  bgfom  the 
House*.  Seldom,  he  believed,  had  any  aitemtion  of  such 
imparlance  as  that  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman taken  place  without  a  previous  eKapinfttipa  before 
*  cofninittet.  In  ISO?,  it  was  true,  there  was  no  c**ft- 
mattey  btftnbe  ahould  require  no  better  oasspwt  to  his 
.motion  dm*. the  ifccpnveotenw  which  b*d  .resulted  from 
•that  anfe  He  should  laode  umt  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  ttoiesnaaine  into,  tb*  aids  of  the  2Gtb»  38dr  and 
•44J  of  ius  Majesty,  and  to  report  whether,  due  I'egajd  being 
had  to  tthe  righto  xj£  die  holders  *f  the  puWic  securities, 
amy  part  of  the  »n*i*  vested  by.  these  **ta  in  the  commis- 
sioners forthe  rwJucti^i.eity  .natio^l  debt  sautd  be  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  Upon  the  true  construction 
of  these  acts  must  undoubtedly  depend  the  right  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  erect  bis  superstructure, 
fie  should  propose  also  that  the  committee  be  composed 
of  the  present  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  two  honour- 
able friends  of  his  who  had  been  formerly  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of  tins 
bank,  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen  independent  gentlemen, 
who  might  be  taken  from  either  side  of  the  House.  He 
wanted  to  see  whether  91  gentlemen  could  be  found  to 
report  that  this  was  the  true  construction  of  these  acts  of 
Parliament.  He  knew  bow  easy  it  was  to  make  dextrous 
speeches  on  the  subject ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  91 
gentlemen  could  be  found  who  would  report  that  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done  could  take  place  without  a  violation 
of  public  frith.  He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  resist  this  motion,  unless  be 
said  he  would  make  bis  alteration  without  any  authentic 
document  to  warrant  it.  The  documents  on  the  subject 
lay  in  a  small  compass.  The  act  of  1766,  so  much  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vested  one  million  in  the  bands  of  cesw 
tain  gentlemen  till  it  should  accumulate  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions.  The  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  let  that  fund 
goon  at  compound  interest  till  the  principal  and  interest 
together  should  have  produced  a  sinking  fond  equal  to  four 
millions;  that  then  the  compound  interest  should  cease, 
and  the  sums  then  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
So  stood  things  till  179?,  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  further 
measure  to  give  relief  to  the  public  credit.  The  additioq 
was  this,  that  any  savings  from  the  reduced  rate  of  interest 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  that 
all  future  loans  should  carry  with  them  such  an  additional 
sum  as  would  pay  them  off  in  the  course  of  45  years,  aod 
that  one  per  cent,  of  each  loan  should  be  vested  as  a  sinking 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Tbey  went  on 
till  1802,  when  a  great  deal  of  financial  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  Lord  Sidmttitb,  who  had  870J&00/.  of  new 
taxes  to  raise.  He  had  to  provide  for  a  loan  of  80  millions, 
and  for  56  millions,  for  whfcb  the  income  tax  was  mort- 
gaged, but  which,  as  the  income  tax  could 'not  exist  after 
the  peace,  fell  then  to  be  provided  for  by  him.  The 
arrangement  made  was,  that  for  this  56  millions  no  one 
per  cent,  should  be  issued.  This  was  called  a  consolidation 
*ct  i  and  it  consisted  of  certain  arrangements  for  the  i 
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Ifdation  of  the*  old  and  new  debt,  and  the  sinking  fund.  - 
The  question  now  was,  whether,  in  terms  of  that  act  of 
1802,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  follow  th< 
course  be  had  announced.  •  By  the  plan  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  within  four  years  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  sinking  fund  would  be  less  by  seven  millions  than 
it  would  be  under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 
{hear !)  A  subject  of  discussion  among  them  formerly  was 
now  set  at  rest  by  the  act ;  for  it  was  then  distinctly  stated, 
that  none  of  the  operations  of  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  should  take  place  unless  such  a  sinking  fund  was  to 
*  remain  as  would  reduce  the  debt  in  45  years.  He  would 
ask  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  which  subjected  the  sinking  fund  to  lose  this  seven 
millions  in  four  years,,  and  that,  provided  the  debt  should 
be  paid  off  in  45  years,  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint. 
He  contended  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
no  right,  in  point  of  good  faith,  not  using  Hie  words  in  an 
invidious  sense,  but  as  the  shortest  he  could  employ,  to 
take  this  sum  from  the  sinking  fund.  By  the  act  of  J 802, 
the  sums  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  are 
directed  to  be  appropriated  and  accumulated  in  the  man* 
ner  directed  by  the  acts  for  the  Redemption  of  the  national 
debt,  and  to  be  applied  either  in  the  payment  or  redemp- 
tion of  annuities,  until  the  whole  sums  charged  on  the 
public  rewtnue  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  completely  re* 
deemed  and  purchased.  The  act  was  imperative,  until  all 
the  debt  then  existing  should  be  entirety  redeemed.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  words  to  have  a  more  de6nite  qjean* 
big.  Then  cqme  the  expression  on  which  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  relied  i  "  So  as  that  the  whole  of  the 
redeemable  annuities  shall  be  paid  off  within  45  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  charges."  Generally  speaking, 
that  which  came  first  was  as  important  as  that  which  came 
last.  That  the  sums  should  be  appropriated  and  accumu- 
lated, were  the  words  of  the  act.  To  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  he  had  looked  into  all  the  debates  of  the 
period.  He  knew  that  the  printed  debates  were  not  abso- 
lutely to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  was  easy  for  any  gentleman 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  subject,  to  trace  the  hand  of 
a  master,  and  to  discover  when  a  man  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  give  himself  his  sentiments  to  posterity.  He  could  re* 
member  perfectly  well,  that  among  other  advantages  of  bis 
measure,  Lord  Sidmouth  stated  that  of  the  reducing  the 
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b  and  4  percent*,  fa  a  lower  rate  of  interest.    Bat  putting 
all  recollection*  out  of  the  case,  he  bad  looked  into  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was  brought  in.    There  it  u> 
declared,  thai*  if  the  two*  sinking!  funds  should'  her  couttr 
Dually  appropriated  at  compound  interest  to  thetedemp" 
tjoaofthe  public  debt,  that  object  would  be  accomplished* 
in  45  years.    That  w»  the  first  resolution,  andt  it  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  if  the  funds  were  allowed  to  go  en  ac^ 
cumulating  at  compound    interest,,  tbe  debt  wptrid  be 
redeemed  within  45  years.     The  last  resolution  stated  th* 
expediency  of  providing  that  the  sums  to  be  consolidated* 
should  be*  coatiuuaHy  applied  at  compound  interest;  aad* 
in  this,  resolution  there:  is  no  word  of  45  years,    The  fi At 
insolation  stated  that  tbe  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  the 
•edemptioo  of  tlie  debt  in  45  years  ^  but  the  last,  on  which 
feave'wa*  given  tabling  in  the  billy  said  not  a  word1  about 
this*;  but  expressly  said,  that  the  two1  sinking  faids<shouldk 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  tilLlh*  whole  of  the  debt 
should  be  redeemed.    Would  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  *ay»  with  gravity  of  countenance,'  that  it  was  the 
same  thing,  to  the  public  creditoi,  if  his. debt  was  paid  oC 
in  44  years,  or  if  tbe  sinking,  fund  should  accumulate,  at 
compound'  interest?    In?  the  different  reports  which*  bad* 
been  laid,  before  the  Houae  on  tbe  effects  of  the  sink-kff 
fund,  one  stated  that  the  debt  would  be  redeemed  within, 33 
years,,  another  not  till  55  yeara;  but  all  were  bottomed  on 
the  feet  that  the  fund  waa  to  accumulate  at  compound  in*- 
tarest.    This  was  the  sine  quanen.    He  bad  never  heard 
this  doubted  before.    He  knew  that  in  the  discussions  i» 
1802,  some  objections  were  stated  by  tbe  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  tbe  measure,  .from  the  great  inconvenience 
which  would  be  felt  when  the  sinking  fund  was  too- large* 
But  if  this  could  be  cured  by  diffiistog  it  over-  45*  years, 
where  was  the  foundation  for  the  argument  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  used  ?     What  did  the  calcula- 
tion saj  which  accompanied  the  plau  I    That  under  the 
act  the  debt  would  not  only  be  red  em  mod  within  45  yea**,, 
but  if  stocks  were  at  3i,.  tbe  surplus,  which  would  be  all 
between  that  and  5,  would  be  applied  at  compound  iap 
terest.    All  that  ho  asked*  was,  thut  before  proceeding  alt 
this  bill  they  should  know  what  they  were  doing.    It  might 
be  a  very  excellent  device  that  no  new  taaes  should  be> 
raised  this  year ;  but  it  waa  not  so  well  if  other  perm* 
were  made  to  pay  for  this.    The  right  honouiable  gentle^ 


ntttf,  ta*ta*e  h*ft*nd  tfttf  ffWds  45  year*  in*  flte  atf  of  Pfcr- 
IfcmetttV  concluded1  fte  tad1  a  rigfrt  to  Hike  seven1  rhrftitinr 
from  fbe  staking  fatd.     He  dM  not  beltevd  *af  it  ttitf 
e*»r  atfetripfed  before,  hf  n¥ere'  efcxjtfence,  to  coftvtnfee  03(f 
gentlemen  to>tbta*stte1l  ft  step  without  the  satfctibft  of  at 
praviofc*  conrmftffiet      The  stwctte  were  lower  ilcTwr  thtfff 
they  Were  in  1803';  art!  (!h4tmkappy  stockholders'  Were  far  . 
be  ctd  off  from  ttis»  benefit  at  a  morncnt  when*  they  Were: 
loaers.    He  bad  ddn*eno*igft  for  His  own  fturpdstf,  ff  he 
could  show  that  any  reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained1 
on  the  construction  of  the  clause*     WrVat  0bjeclibnJ  cpulrf 
*MW  ti&to  tlTe  appointment  of  a  Committee,  ff  fccfert  ttf  the 
ftriafetry  the  riomfmrticrt?  of  the  majority  f  If  the  opfafon  ot 
therigin  honourable  getarfemnta  should'  turn  otid  to  Be*  Welt- 
ftiawdtdvltere  cOrtld  be  rfo  Ringer  rfny  dispute  whether  or  not 
Ifesiwwtatfa  breach1  Ofpfttnlefbifh.  It  Woufd'go'ddwif  to  pos- 
terity ttet  the  tfottte  seletted  sWae  of  ttiemost  respectabftf 
of  tittf*  botfj .  ta  see1  whether  they  ctfuW,-  without  a  breach 
of  public  forth1,  take  this  money  from  the  sinking'  fontf. 
Bftt<  if  t*ey  were  At  ortctl  to  lay1  their  Hands  oti  tlte  seven 
*AWmrty  all  t*at  would  appeat  wopfd4  be  the  act  of  the; 
legislature,  by  Which  three  most  nteterfal  acU  of  Parfitfmene 
W«fc  felteted,  and  public  Credit'  sfcttfon,  for  no  other  reason 
tart  because  it  suited  tW*  dharfeellor  of  the  exchequer.    It 
fife  motion  should  be  agreed  to,  ftter*  Would  be no'lorige* 
any  reafcon  to  talk  of  «  breach-  of  public  fl&ith  ;  a  comYmttee 
op  sffcfrswotrtti  sef  theraa'tter  at  rest!     It  was  not  unusual 
at  present  for  gentlemen1  Out  of  dbofcr  to  say  they  did  not 
understand  finance;  M  they  knew  was*,  that  it  war  Very 
tttfwmfetit  not  to  be  ttoubled  for  four  years  by  the  t&Jfc- 
gstim**.    This  wtrc'tta  strongest  measure  to  Which  public* 
<mdit  was  ever  subjected.    The  right  honourable  gentleman 
haid  wrapped1  it  i! p  in  sach  a  variety  of  figures,  that  it  was 
dot  easy  t&  understand1  it.    ID  id  he  doubt  that  the  more4 
dRsmtsion  should  take  place  on  it,  the  more  it  would  be* 
understood?    If  he  Wished  it  to  be  understood,  for  his  own 
diameter's  sake;  they  ought  to  put  on  their  journals  that 
they  wfete  not  acting  in  haste.     He  knew  that  two  years 
wctold  not  elapse  before  they  would  be  called  to  account  for 
thia  measure.    The*  right  honourable  gentleman  had  goner 
00*  With  very  greal  dextetify:  he  had  stated  that  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  sinking  fund  would  take  place  for  one  yean 
Jmording  to  his  (Mr.  Tierbey's)  opinion,  if  more   was* 
ftfao  out  of  a  thing  than  wa*  put  in,  the  thing  would  be 
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less.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  had  con- 
Hired,  by  patting  one  quarter  in  advance,  and  by  putting 
another  sum  behind,  by  a  number  of  tricks  which  be  would 
not  call  hocus-pocus,  to  make  it  appear  that  for  the  first 
year  no  diminution  of  the  unking  rand  would  take  place. 
Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  try  for  a  loan  next  year 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  plan,  and  then  say  that  it  had 
not  produced  its  effect.  All  he  wanted  of  the  House  was 
to  implore  them  that  they  would  not  even  do  what  was 
right  without  inquiry.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it  was  not  usual 
to  appoint  a  committee  when  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
construction  of  an  act.  In  1809,  a  large  portion  .of  debt 
was  transferred  from  one  security  to  another,  and  the  whole 
was  thrown  on  a  future  and  distant  provision.  The  present 
question  might  be  by  reference  to  the  words  of  the  different 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  to  the  contracts  between  the  treasury 
and  the  public  creditor.  In  the  contracts  on  loans,  a  quea* 
tion  was  sometimes  asked  if  the  I  per  cent*  was  to  be 
annexed  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  contracts,  or  in  the 
loan  acts,  or  in  the  act  of  J  SOS,  which  could  lead  the  pub* 
Kc  creditor  to  an  expectation  of  the  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,  of  thp  apt  of  1799.  ft  was  remarkable  that  in  no  act 
previous  to  1809  was  there  any  mention  of  accumulation  or 
compound  interest  In  1809,  it  was  undoubtedly  men- 
tioned.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  them  a  committee  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  any  act.  In  1809, 
•  he  believed  no  committee  was  proposed.  [Mr.  Tierney 
said,  across  the  table,  he  bad  proposed  one.]  Then  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  now  followed  his  own  piece* 
dent,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  also  follow  theirs, 
No  injury  was  done  to  the  public  creditor,  if  they  substi* 
tuted  a  redemption  within  a  less  term,  which  was  the  case 
at  present.  Although  the  plan  of  1807  had  been  much 
criticised,  be  did  not  remember  that  it  had  ever  been  cri- 
ticised as  a  breach  of  public  faith ;  and  by  that  plan  a 
different  construction  of  the  act  of  1908  was  adopted  from 
that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  The  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  had  limited  his  argument  to  this  point 
— that  the  act  of  1809  having  once  been  passed,  the  public 
faith  was  pledged  to  that  part  of  the  act  which  stated  that 
the  sinking  fund  should  accumulate  at  compound  interest 
till  the  whole  of  the  debt  was  redeemed  j  and  th*i  the  word* 
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45  ycam  were  mere  circumstances.    It  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve bow  differently  gentlemen  argued  when  talking  of 

'  public  faith,  and  when  potting  their  principles  in  practice. 

>  He  now  beard  the  right  honourable  gentleman  contend 
that  the  act  of  1808  could  be  carried  into  execution.  He 
bad  thrown  out  a  plan  which  he  considered  was  nota  breach 
of  the  public  faith,  and  he  would  abandon  it  if  it  was  so  $ 
but  he  would  not  go  into  a  committee  merely  to  see  if  doubts 
could  be  thrown  out  on  points  which  had  been  repeatedly 
decided  by  Parliament.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
contended  that  the  act  of  1809  had  been  generally  construed 
as  he  had  -stated  it.  He  understood  it  indeed  to  have  bee* 
so  construed  by  an  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  early 
on  this  question  (alludirig,  as  we  conceived,  to  Mr;  Husr 
kisson).  It  was  so  construed  in  1807,  when  the  plan  of  the 
administration  of  Lord  Grenville  was  bought  .forward* 
But  the  opposite  construction  of  the  right*  honourable 
mover  was  not  the  only  misconception  into  which .  he  a|» 
pearedto  have  fallen  upon  this  occasion  respecting  the  act 
of  J808.  For  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  under  a 
mistake  in.  stating  that  that  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to 
prevent  a  taxation  of  900,000/.  that  sum  having  been  ac- 
tually imposed*  As  far  indeed  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  sarguments  applied  to  the  act  of  1809,  he  thought 
him  quite  in  error.  Then,  as  to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  he  maintained  that  in  a  few  years  that  liquidation 
would  go  on  more  satisfactorily  than  under  the-  existing  . 
system,  and  that  the  public  creditor  would  derive  mom 
benefit  from  it.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  repeated 
that  his  plan  involved  no  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  act  of  1809 ;  and  in  support  of  this  assertion,  he  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Lao*, 
downe;  nor  did  his  plan  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  sinking  fund,  as  the  public  debt  would  under  its  ope- 
ration be  redeemed  in  45  years  frorp  the  creation  of  each 
debt,  as  was  originally  proposed,  and  the  1  per  cent  ap- 
plicable to  the  increase  of  the  fund  would  remain  untouched. 
The  objects  of  the  act  of  1809  would  thus  be  completely 
satisfied.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  after  re-asserting 
that  the  public  debt  would  be  redeemed  sooner  than  under 
the  .existing  system,  concluded  with  congratulating  the 
House,  that  under  this  plan  we  would  be  provided  for  four 
raan  of  warf 

StfJ*  Newport  argued  that,  according  to  the  principles 
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*f  justice,  «he  frtftt  cff  the  accumulation  of  the  eitfkmg  fund, 
%  *>ewpeuod  interest,  was  applicable  to  the  benefit  rf  Che 
yiflllie  ttod'rtor,  for  whose  security  »tbe  fond  4aa  cmrtetf, 
M  toot  to  the  purposes  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
trany  other  Minster  who  might  be  disposed  to  toadh  that 
Moved  ptwperty.  tiptoed  the  proposition  of  *he  right 
liMOfimMegeiitlenHMi  waiqtfitertiofistrotis.  But  what  was 
to  be  thought  of  %fa  phh  to  pay  the  public  cteditor,  but  a 
Qomparativtfto  •small  eotn  trtny  for  a  few  years,  while  (he 
F—aimiuf  or  the  A*t,  by  increased  payments,  was  to  be 
flfisdbarged  within  46  yearn.  If  a  credit**  who  had  cove- 
Mnted  4b  pay  ftyOOOf.  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a  year,  ehould 
^forwards  only  pay  WW.  a  year  for  the  first  ten  years,  and 
*XK>/.  a  year  lor  the  remaining  ten,  tie  Wontd  discharge  feis 
akibt  to  lie  sure,  hut  he  wotftd  not  execute  his  covenant ;  be 
would  not  tefcp  hie  faith,  and  the  public  faith  ought  to  lie 
tkitttflly  and  most  faithfully  kept.  1  bat  faith,  however, 
tfcc  right  honourable  gentleman  proposed  to  violate;  he  did 
tost  mean  intentionally,  but  such  unquestionably  was  the 
gtnerel  interpretation  of  Ms  plan  among  those  out  of  doora, 
*t  least  among  several  respectable  individuals  connected 
<Wfch  the  ^toMic  securities,  whose  opinion  'he  (8ir  J.  New- 
yorc)  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting.  Such  an  interpre- 
ts tjsn  then  prevailing,  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  in  the 
ifcifld*  of  tnftfty  members  of  that  House,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  consideration  of  jthose  who  thought  with  the  right  bft- 
neufaMe  gentleman  whether  an  investigation  before  the 
jptoposed  committee  was  not  desirable,  in  Wder  to  ascertain 
abetter  'the  interpretation  he  had  stated  wascorwet  j  whe- 
ther the  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  had  gone  abroad 
«poh  the  subject  were  well  founded.  The  oxistenoe  of 
tilth doubts  'was  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  whose  report  would  no  doubt  he 
latifaototy  to  all  patties. 

-  Mr.  Jfos*  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  oilier  ride 
-appeared  tethtnfc  that  the  system  of  the  sinking  fond  had 
aever  been  meddled  vrith  by  Parliament— that  it  was  quite 
ifvtfdfcfhte;  wjiereas,  in  Act,  liberties  were  taken  with  that 
aytfera  In  the  years  1798*  9,  and  lS00,no  one  per  cent,  faavw 
liij*  bet*  aet  apart,  or.ainking  fund  created  upon  the  loans  0f 
lie  Several  yeat*.  Yet  upon  these  occasions  no  breach  of 
plblie  .  feith  was  alleged  or  insinuated,  nor  was  any  outoiy 
raised  of  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fondU 
¥*£  system  of  the  sinking  fund  was  also  bcakeu  in  upon  ia 
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the  years  1802  and  7.  Yet  no  such  objections  were  urged 
in  either  case  as  were  now  put  forward.  But  as  to  the 
general  merits  of  the  plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 
only  question,  in  his  judgment,  ijras,  whether  a  certain  sum 
should  be  taken  for  the  public  service  from  the  fund  for 
redeeming  the  public  debt  now  or  seven  years  hence— or  at 
what  time  it  would  be  proper  to  make  this  deduction,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  advance  of  that  fund  to  an  inconvenient 
size.  The  only  question  then  was  as  to  time,  and  that  such 
was  the  view  of  Lords  Grenville  and  H.  Petty,  was  evident 
from  the  plan  which  they  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament;  and  he  concurred  with  his  right  honourable 
friend  as  to  the  time  he  selected  for  making  the  proposed 
deduction  from  this  fund,  while  he  approved  of  the  general 
merits  of  his  plan,  because,  while  it  would  operate  to  dis- 
charge the  public  debt  sooner,  and  in  a  more  gradual 
manner  than  the  existing  system,  the  country  would  have 
to  pay  less  taxes. 

Mr.  Bankes,  while  he  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  existing  law  to  prevent  the  proposed  arrangement, 
strongly  disapproved  of  that  arrangement,  which  he  re* 
garded  as  a  direct  infraction  of  the  public  faith.  He 
thought  it  therefore  highly  impolitic,  and  in  no  degree  to  be 
excused  by  any  public  necessity.  For  although  an  ad- 
vocate for  economy,  both  on  a  small  and  a  large  scale, 
because  he  thought  that  economy  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  financial  system,  yet  he  deemed  our 
means  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  current  expenses, 
without  invading  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  security  of  the 

Eublic  creditor — without  violating  that  which  ought  to  be 
eld  sacred.  From  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  he  appre- 
hended the  most  serious  evil.  Indeed  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
if  the  plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  were  adopted,  the  consequences  would  be  most 
sensibly  felt  by  the  country  in  the  loans  to  be  contracted  for, 
particularly  if  the  war  should  continue  for  many  years. 
That  such  a  plan  must  injure  public  credit,  appeared  to 
him  quite  obvious.  Yet  he  was  assured  by  some  gentlemen 
in  that  House  connected  with  the  public  funds,  that  this 
plan  would  not  produce  the  consequences  he  apprehended ; 
—he  should  be  glad  to  find  their  assurances  justified  by  the 
event,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  plan  would  be  adopted. 
With  respect  to  the  act  of  1802,  it  had  been  stated  that  at 
Vol.  11,-1812-13.  I  i 
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that  period  it  was  not  supposed  the  funds  would  have  been 
seduced  so  low  as  they  were  at  present,  but  he  really  should 
not  be  sutprised,  if  the  war  continued  three  or  four  years 
longer,  to  see  the  three  per  cents,  as  low  as  50.  He  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  act  of  100*2,  and  one  of  the 

Els  which  he  expressly  apprehended  from  its  adoptiony 
I  now  occurred  in  the  proposition  of  another  measure 
infringing  the  public  faith;  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
measure,  what,  be  would  ask,  was  to  prevent  any  minutes 
from  coming  forward  again  in  four  or  five  years  to  strip  the 
iinkipg  fund,  asserting  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
far  the  reductioo  of  any  debt  within  45  years  from  the 
period  of  its  creation,  which  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  contended 
was  not  a  corrrect  construction  of  theact  to  which  it  applied  i 
Bene  the  honourable  gentleman,  after  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
any  alarm  as  to  the  fund  for  redeeming  the  public  debt 
growing  to  an  inconvenient  site,  or  as  to  the  too  sudden 
extinction  of  that  debt,  particularly  at  a  period  when  it  was 
so  materially  increased,  proceeded  to  analyse  the  tables  of 
calculation  upon  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
plan  was  founded,  which  tables  be  asserted  to  contain  muci} 
fallacy.  From  one  of  these  tables  he  collected  that  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt  was  to  be  accelerated  by  appro- 
priating the  one  per  cent,  usually  set  apart  from  each  loan, 
pot  to  the  liquidation  of  such  loan,  as  heretofore,  but  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  prior  debt. 
Then  his  right  honourable  friend's  object  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  raising  large  loans.—- The  hpn.  gentleman  con? 
eluded  by  strongly  recommending  the  adopt  ion  of  the  motion. 
JMr.  J.  P.  Grant  urged,  that  it  was  material,  in  com? 
paring  the  acts  of  Parliament,  not  to  consider  the  contract 
implied  in  the  mere  words,  but  what  would  be  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  the  practice.  He  urged  that,  by  with? 
drawing  the  purchases  usually  made,  the  value  of  the  stock 
was  lessened,  and  the  contract  with  the  public  creditor 
infringed  on.  In  1802,  the  alteration  made  in  the  finking 
fund  principle  promised  a  future  advantage,  and  this  waq 
the  argument  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  this  time 
in  favour  of  his  measure.    This  was  not  the  case  with  the 

J  resent  plan.  He  should  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 
is  opinions  more  fully,  as  he  doubted  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
jinking  fund,  which,  however,  was  up  reason  for  departing 
from  public  faith. 
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Mr.  C.  Long  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tierney.  The 
meaning  of  the  acts,  he  contended,  were  to  be  learned  from 
their  own  words  and  the  speeches  of  their  proposers.  This 
was  the  case  in  1786  and  J  792.  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan 
broke  in  on  the  sinking  fond  more  seriously  than  in  the 
present  measure,  and  yet  this  objection  was  not  urged 
against  it.  He  wished  he  could  entrap  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  into  any  plan.  His  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Tierney) had  said  he  had  a  plan.  ("  No,"  from 
Mr.  Tierney.)  Then  no  one  had  a  plan.  This  plan  was 
good,  judged  of  by  the  only  practical  test,  yis.  comparison 
with  any  other  that  could  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  if  any  doubts  remained, 
whether  the  measure  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Vansittart)  were  consistent  with  'public  faith,  this 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  going  into  a  committee.  He 
contended  that  no  violation  of  this  plan  had  occurred  since 
its  commencement.  The  committee  was  the  best  way  to 
get  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Vansittart)  could  by  these  means  give  his  case 
for  consideration  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  consistency  of  the  measure 
with  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  the  doubts  on  the 
subject  would  be  relieved  ;  but  he  should  Vote  for  the  com* 
ymittee,  because  he  had  never  met  with  any  one  out  of 
doors  who  did  not  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  measure 
proposed. 

The  Attorney -General  said,  that  considering  the  acts  of 
Parliament  as  to  their  spirit,  letter,  or  construction,  in  each 
of  the  acts  on  the  subject  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  legal 
case,  that  the  contracts  with  the  loan-jobbers  were  satisfied 
on  delivery  of  the  loans  ;  that  all  they  had  besides  was  the 
ex  pectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  con- 
cerning the  sinking  fund.  As  to  these  latter  acts,  the 
spirit  and  words  in  each  of  these  referred  to  the  period  of 
45  rears,  as  the  term  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  motion.  The  question  of 
finance  was  one  in  which  authority  had  the  greatest  weight, 
and  here  the  great  authorities  were  equally  divided.  This 
was  sufficient  to  create  doubt,  which  would  be  best  solved 
by  a  committee.  Forty-five  bad,  he  conceived,  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  period  beyond  which  the  debt  at  any  time 
existing  should  not  exist,  not  the  period  during  which  it 
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most  exist.  He  was  far  from  saying,  however,  that  whereas 
before  this  debate,  the  great  inconvenience  against  which 
we  were  labouring  was  supposed  to  be,  lest  the  debt  might 
overwhelm  us,  now  it  might  be  found  that  the  real  incon- 
venience was  far  different,  and  that.we  should  arise  some 
morning  without  a  debt  to  our  backs,  {laughing).  Against 
this  danger  the  plan  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
guarded  them — it  might  also  guard  them  against  the  op- 
posite inconvenience.  This  would  be  ascertained  most  pro* 
perly  by  a  committee,  and  their  report,  whichever  way  it 
went,  must  be  a  relief  (he  should  conceive)  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  If  they  were  to  trench  on  the 
sinking  fund,  this  must  have  some  limits,  and  this  would 
also  be  most  properly  ascertained  by  a  committee.  What 
too,  he  would  ask,  could  be  the  possible  disadvantages  of 
the  committee  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  could  not  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  of  whom  could  the  committee  be  composed  to 
guide  the  weak  mind  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? 
(a  laugh.)  He  contended  that  it  would  be  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  subject ; 
that  it  would  convey  a  tacit  insinuation  against  his  right 
honourable  friend's  bill,  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  precedent  found  of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Ticrrtey  replied.  The  object  of  his  committee  was, 
that  it  should  be  examined,  whether,  consistently  with 
public  faith,  the  measure  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
could  be  adopted.  To  this  purpose  the  solicitor  and  attor- 
ney general,  and  the  governors  of  the  bank,  would  be  mem* 
bers.  But  it  might  be  said  that  the  attorney-general  had 
given  his  opinion. .  But  he  would  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober,  to  a  lawyer  ignorant  of  the  acts  to 
one  with  them  before  him.  The  attorney-general  could  not 
have  read  the  acts,  there' was  nothing  in  the  act  of  1786 
about  45  years.  He  must  have  dreamed.  In  his  committee 
the  bank  directors  would  consult  with  the  lawyers,  and  thud 
a  judgment  as  to  public  faith  might  be  formed.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite,  who  apprehended  degradation  from 
taking  advice,  thought  it  no  doubt  very  dignified  to  take 
the  stockholders9  money  without  considering  about  the 
matter,  (a  laugh.)    The  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
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have  reason  hereafter  to  thank  him  (Mr.  Tierney),  if  the 

committee  were  agreed  to. 
The  Honse  divided : 

For  Mr,  Tierney'*  motion  59 

Against  it        -        -       -       -       -      153. 

Majority  against  it  -  -  -94 
The  House  afterwards  went  through  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  afte^  which  the  exchequer  bills  funding,  the 
debenture,  the  tobacco  duty,  and  the  customs  bilk  were 
brought  in,  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Monday. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  gave  notice,  that  on  Friday  next 
he  should  move  a  resolution,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  India  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  5,    1813. 
EAST    INDIA    AFFAIRS. 

Lord  GrenviUe  adverted  to  the  permanent  settlement; 
of  Bengal,  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  calling  in  question  the  principle  of  that  settle- 
ment, to  which  he  had  before  called  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, and  observed  upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  fullest 
information  upon  this  important  subject.  He  thought  it 
essential  that  Parliament  should  recognise  the  principle 
upon  which  that  permanent  settlement  was  founded,  i* 
order  that,  although  the  application  of  it  to  the  conquered 
provinces  might  require  consideration  as  to  the  mode  of  it, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  that  existed,  still 
that  the  principle  should  be  distinctly  recognized,  as  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  in  due  time,  to  those  provinces.  He 
was  the  more  solicitous  upon  this  point,  as  the  report  of 
the  committee  alluded  to  seemed  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
principle,  and  to  incline  to  the  odious  system  of  raising  the 
revenue  in  each  year,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of 
the  landholder.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  for 
copies  of  the  interrogatories  put  by  the  governor-general  of 
Bengal  in  1801,  to  the  judges  of  Circuit  and  ZiHar  judges, 
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fixative  to  the  new  administration  of  revenue  and  the  judicial 
system,  with  their  full  answers  thereunto.— Ordered* 

CURATES*  BILL. 

On  the  motion  of  the  EariT  of  Harrowby,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  stipendary  curates9 
bill. 

A  conversation  of  ipeat  length  took  place  upon  the  bill,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Lords  Redesdale, 
Ellenborough,  Gn-nvillfc,  tlfe  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  took  a  part. 

Lord  Redesdale  adverted  to  an  expression  which  had 
been  used  in  the  course  of  Che  discussion,  of  "  single  duty/ 
and  observed,  that  by  law  the  clergyman  in  care  of  a  benefice 
was  bound  io  perform  service  twiee  on  the  Sunday.  • 

Lord  GrenvUle  also  adverted  to  the  same  point,  and 
wished  to  know  how  it  had  arisen  that  theduty  had  become 
in  many  places  less  frequent. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  admitted  that  such  was 
the  law,  but  observed,  that  a  contrary  practice  had  pre- 
vailed in  many  benefices  for  300  years,  and  which  arose 
from  the  poverty  of  the  church,  in  consequence  of  many 
benefices  not  affording  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  in- 
cumbents. 

Lord  GremMle  proposed  an  amendment  to  give  more  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  bishops  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
curates,  with  a  view  to  special  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
Which  was  agreed  to. 

A  desultory  conversation  arose  upon  a  proposition  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  salary  of  the  curate  who  served  two  incumbents, 
should  be  equally  in  favour  of  both,  instead,  as  the  bill  pro- 
posed, in  favour  of  the  last,  who  employed ;  and,  as  we  under- 
stood, the  amendment  was  adopted.  Several  other  compara- 
tively immaterial  amendments  were  acceded  to,  and  upon  a 
rroposition  by  Lord  Redesdale,  relating  to  an  act  of  Charles 
1.  the  lord  chancellor  required  more  explanation  before 
he  could  assent  to  it.  *  Indeed  he  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  more  fully  considering  the  whole  bill,  which  hadJ)een 
so  much  amended  and  altered,  that  Be  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  read  and  examine  it.  He,  therefore,  requested  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  to  withdraw  his  proposition  for  the  pre- 
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sent,  and  he  might  bring  it  forward  with  full  explanation  e» 
the  third  reading. 

Lard  Redesdak  withdrew  his  proposition,  promising^ 
king  it  forward  on  the  report,  which  was  fixed  Tor  to* 
morrow,  when  the  bill  is  to  be  reported  jprtt/frma,  te%e 
afterwards  printed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  tie  third  reading, 
when  it  was  understood  that  a  farther  discussion  will  tafia 
place  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the  mend  amead* 
inents. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5. 
BAST  INDIA  AVFAIBS* 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
into  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company, 
when  Colonel  Sir  John  Maloolm  waa  called  in  ana  <e*» ' 
amined. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  the  course  of  bis  examination,  fare  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  effects  of  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
frith  the  natives  would  be  detrimental  to  the  British  ia* 
terests  and  character  in  fndia.   The  natives  of  Bengal  below 
£atna,  especially  near  the  coast,  were  weak  and  timid,  febe 
and  deceitful;  but  in  the  higher  provinces,  Benares,  Oude, 
fiahar,  and  the  Douab,  the  natives  were  in  stature  larger 
than  Europeans ;  and  in  the  high  qualities  of  the  mind, 
truth  and  courage,  were  inferior  to  none.    Some  classes  of 
the  natives  of  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  were,  though  in* 
ferior  to  the  natives  of  the  higher  provinces,  respectable; 
fuid  the  Mahrattas,  who  composed  the  population  of  the 
pewly  acquired  provinces  on  the  oppsoite  coast,  Gimerat  and. 
the  neighborhood  of  Bombay,  were  superior  to  the inbabw 
tants  of  the  lower  part  of  Bengal*    Those  inhabitants  of 
India  who  were  possessed  of  surperfloons  wealth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nrsees,  who  inhabited  the  rich  settlement 
of  Bombay,  were  but  little  inclined  to  purchase  European 
commodities-    The  Nabob  of  Lucknow,  who  had  been  dis- 
posed from  YAoity  to  make  a  collection  of  them,  probably 
possessed  as  much  of  them  as  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  hie 
fcrniniops*    The  consumption  of  aM  Evopean 
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with  the  exception  of  woollens,  was  very  (rifling  among  the 
Hindoos.  Their  own  country  produced  almost  every  thing 
which  was  wanted  by  the  natives.  In  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Mr.  Whitshed  Keeue,  he  said  the  Mahometans  in 
India  were  not  only  less  strict  in  the  observance  of  their 
religious  rights  than  the  Mahometans  of  other  countries, 
but  had  gradually  adopted  some  of  the  rites  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  not  unusual  also  for  Hindoo  princes,  such  as 
Scindiah,  to  adopt  some  of  the  Mabomedan  ceremonies. 

Sir  S.  Romlly  rose  and  observed,  that  he  understood  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to,  that  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  should  not  be  protracted  beyond  half-past  seven, 
and  it  was  now  past  eight*  He  had  several  bills,  the  second 
leading  of  which  stood  for  this  night,  and  it  was  important 
that  the  debate  on  them  should  take  place  previous  to  their 
being  committed,  rather  than  after. 

After  some  observations  from  Lord  Castlereagh  arid  Mr. 
Yorke,  the  chairman  obtained  leave  to  report  progress,  and 
the  House  resumed. 

Sir  $.  Romilh/  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House 
resolving  iUelf  into  a  committee  upon  tbeattainder  of  treason 
bill. 

After  some  discussion, 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  proposed  that  the  report  should  be 
received  to-morrow*     Upon  this  motion, 

Sir  S.  Romitly  said,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
present  mode  ofclelay,  but  was  anxious  for  frequent  discus- 
sion on  the  subject.  The  punishments  inflicted  by  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  and  by  forfeiture,  were  quite  different ;  as 
one  of  them  was  founded  in  the  old  cbmmon  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  in  the  feudal  law.  If  corruption  of 
blood  was  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment,  it  was  only  the 
innocent  that  were  punished,  and  not  the  guilty.  He  was 
notdeairiousat  present  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  forfeiture.  In  consequence  of  the  law  respecting 
corruption  of  blood,  it  was  not  allowed  to  transmit  an  estate 
to  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  or  a  relation.  A  fter  having  then  stated 
one  or  two  cases  on  the  subject  of  the  corruption  of  blood, 
Sir  8.  Romiliy  asked,  whether  such  a  law  was  likely  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  which  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  a  good  law  ?  The  law  about  corruption  of  blood, 
even  as  it  now  existed,  did  not  extend  to  the  county  of 
Kent.  Why  Was  this  exception  allowed  ?  No  practical 
inconvenience  could  result  troin  altering  the  law,  whilst 
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many  might  arise  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  What  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  antiquity.    ' 

Mr.  Yorke  was  against  debating  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
On  the  question  of  receiving  the  report  to-morrow,  as  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  made  observations 
on  this  point,  he  was  disposed  to  move  as  an  amendment, 
either  that  the  bill  be  rejected,  or  that  it  be  received  on  this 
tiny  six  months.  As  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  stated  no  particular  grievance,  which  he  meant  to 
nemedy,  he  must  consider  the  bill  as  unnecessary.  He  was 
against  legislating  on  abstract  principles  when  it  was.  pro- 
posed to  make  any  innovation  011  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  He,  for  his  part,  was  jealous  of  this  new  light,' 
which  led  so  much  to  innovation,  though  many  others  were 
so  highly  disposed  to  bestow  their  applause  upon  it..  He 
never  would  consent  to  give  up  that  hold  on  the  mind  of 
loan  which  the  punishment  of  treason,  as  it  now  existed, 
was  calculated  to  impose.  If  the  crime  of  treason  had  beeu: 
rendered  difficult  of  detection,  were  the  House  at  this  time  of 
day  to  withdraw  the.  terrors*  with  which  their  forefather^ 
had  wisely  surrounded  it  ?  He  did  not  like  the  attempts, 
which  were  now  made,  year  after  year,  to  alter  the  esta- 
blished law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  was  against  the  measure  now  pro* 
posed.  The  danger  belonging  to  the  crime  of  treason 
consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  not  regarded,  in  the  public  eye, 
with  that  degree  of  odium  which  ought  to  belong  to  it,  and 
which  attended  almost  every  other  crime.  ,In  treason,  it. 
was  only  to  the  unsuccessful  party  that  the  imputation  of 
crime  attached.  Property  was  the  creature  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  he  saw  no  occasion  for  the  alteration  proposed  by- 
the  present  bill.  . 

Mr.  Itockhart  was  unwilling  to  do  «any  thing  which 
should  diminish  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  crime  of  high 
treason  was  held.  He  was,  therefore,  inimical  to  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  Wetheroll  thought  Ui  absurd  to  equaltofc  the  law  of 
treason  in  all  the  counties,  in  England,  for  no  other  reason 
that  he  could  see,  biit  for  the ^  ease  and  convenience  of  con-' 
veyaacers.  He  concluded  by  observing,,  that  hi*  honourable : 
fpend's  bills  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  syst&ni,  and  that  we 
iqight  thus  be  led  on,  step  by  step,  and  from  year  to  year, 
till  we  got  rid  of  the  whokrof  our  crimidal  code  as  it  now 
stands.    _  ,:      ,  ,,        :! .  u       .    \ 

Yol.  II,-  1812-13.  K  k 
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3TAe  AtU>T*etf*Gctin*\  said,  be  would  very  shortiv  stale 
his  objectioDS  to  the  bftH  :  1st,  Am  connected  with  the  pre- 
vention of  the  crime  ;  and  2nd,  As  affecting  the  mode  of 
trial  in  cases  of  high  treason.  In  the  first  place,  be  consi- 
df  red  the  corruption  of  blood  as  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution  against  the  commission  of  this  crime.  He 
should  on  this  eecoont  alone  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it. 
But  a  further  difficulty  struck  him  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  trial  for  this  ofience.  The  prisoner  had  various  privileges 
allowed  him  on  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  soeh  as 
a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  list  of  the  pannel,  Sec.  all  which 
were  allowed  only  to  those  cases  of  treason  which  worked  a 
corruption  of  blood.  By  taking  away  this  consequence  of 
the  crimes  we  should  either  alter  the  whole  law  relating  to 
high  treason,  or  deprive  the  accused  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  invaluable  privileges  of 
t}ie  subject,  and  a  necessary  barrier  against  the  oppression  of 
the  crown. 

Coloml  Frmkhmd  said,  that  ont  objection  to  the  bill, 
which  had  struck  him  very  forcibly,  was  that  which  had 
just  been  stated  by  the  learned  and  honourable  member  (the 
attorneygeoeral).  But  perhaps,  if  the  bill  passed,  it  would 
be  easy  to  pet  rid  of  the  objection  by  Altering  the  act  of 
King  William  oa  this  subject.;  and  if  so,  the  labours  of  his 
learned  and  honourable  friend  would  not  be  at  an  end.  The 
■whole  of  this  question  was,  in  his  mind,  set  at  rest  by  the 
got  of  1799.  That  act  did  what  Lord  Somen  did  not  dare 
to  do  in  1708,  nor  Lord  Hard wicke  in  1746;  it  extended 
the  corruption  of  Mood  ia  cases  of  high  treason/  into  per* 
petuity,  which  those  great  men  in  former  times  had  re*" 
atricted  to  the  life  of  the  Pretender,  or  any  of  bis  descen- 
dants, from  reasons  of  state,  which  existed  at  the  time  only* 
Those  acts  of  theirs  were  not  the  fruit  of  contemplative  and 
speculative  wisdom,  but  of  immediate  policy,  of  a  compro- 
mising and  temporising  spirit  They  wished  to.  secure  the 
union— they  were  therefore  obliged  to  compromise  with  the 
Scotch.  What  took  place  ia;l?99  put  the  question  at  rsst. 
It  was  found  that  a  disputed  succession  at  one  time,  and  a ' 
disputatious  philosophy  at  another,  might  breed  rebellion 
and  treason,  rind  it  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to 
provide  against  both  at  all  times.1  The  name  irgbtrtetits 
were,  however,  brought  in  amy  again,  which  had  been 
before  rebuted.  Among  tiese  was  tie  hatdsbipdooe  to  tbe 
innocent  offspring,    But  to  this  it  had  been  well  answered,  * 
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that  property  was  the  creature  of  society,  and  that  the 
right  of  property  could  not  therefore  be  insisted  on  for  the 
destruction  of  society*  Nov  there  were  persons  tempted  to 
the  commission  of  this  crime  of  high  treason,  whose  minds 
were  so  distorted  and  disturbed,  that  they  cared  nothing 
about  themselves,  every  thing  went  wrong  with  them,  the 
whole  world  went  wrong,  all  is  a  wide-spreading  tfcene  of 
confusion  and  desolation,  they  are  ready  to  plunfee  blind* 
fold  and  headlong1  into  it,  but  a  sudden  thought  shoot* 
across  their  minds — their  children— their  posterity — their 
property — what  will  become  of  them  ?  Is  it  not  a  provi- 
dential circumstance,  thai  in  a  case  of  this  magnitude  and 
importance  to  society,  where  you  have  no  other  check  upon 
the  passions,  where  the  mind  is  so  slippery  that  you  have  no 
other  hold  of  it,  you  have  this  sure  one  in  the  prospective 
and  unalterable  attachment  to  kindred  and  posterity  ?  This 
was  equally  manifest  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  and  suicide* 
It  was  an  universal  trait  of  human  nature.  It  was  a  con* 
elusion  demonstrable  from  all  law  and  all  history.  The 
same  thing  had  been  said  by  Cicexo--aimatiores  reipubliea. 
Bat  difficulties  present  -  themselves— conveyancing  diffi 
culties !  not  that  these  are  very  important,  even  to  those 
who  have  to  solve  them.  But  what  are  these  difficulties, 
arising  from  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  an  estate,  in  competition 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  first  principles  of  all  property, 
of  all  law,  and  all  society  ?  The  authority  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  had  been  referred  to  as  against  the  corruption  of 
blood*  But  it  w.as  not  fair  to  look  at  a  few  senteqaen 
brought  in  as  ornamental  flourishes  at  the -end  of  a  lecture, 
to  enliven  the  students  of  a  college.  His  opinion  was  to  be 
collected  from  the  whole  bearing  and  tenour  of  his  work, 
which  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  system.  In 
the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  not  one  word  bad  Been  said 
about  honours — were  they  to  be  transmitted  along  with  the 
estate  ?  Was  the  corruption  of  blood  to  become  a  phrase? 
Were  we  to  teach  the  youth  of  this  country  (hat  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  pure,  untainted,  un corrupted  -blood,  and 
another  which  is  corrupted  and  tainted  ?  He  should  do  *U 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  felse  qad 
degrading  maxims,  and  should  therofyrg  appose  the  p**Wt 
motion-  •* 

Sir  W.  Garrow  said,  that  he  meirdy  rflfe.j&fcVQid  $w  w 
prpach  which  he  hod  incurred  fof  <pot  speakiff&  ia  ffefiftfti* 
debate.    He  thought  ttmt  laws  could  only  ogmtety&fr* 
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pealing  to  the  feelings  and  affections  of  men.  He  com- 
plained that  what  he  had  said  on  the  first  night  of  his 
learned  and  honourable  friend's  bringing  forward  his  motion 
bad  been  grossly  misrepresented.  It  had  been  stated  that  he 
had  said,  that  many  persons  had  destroyed  themselves  to 
make  a  provision  for  their  families ;  whereas  he  had  really 
said  that  many  persons  had  been  prevented  from  destroying 
themselves  by  the  consideration  that  their  death  would  de- 
prive their  families  of  a  subsistence. 

Sir  S.  Romil/y  replied  to  the  various  arguments  urged 
against  the  bill.  He  said  that  his  motion  went  to  a  general 
principle,  or  to  take  away  corruption  of  blood  in  all  cases 
whatever,  of  felony  as  well  as  treason ;  and  it  was  only  with 
respect  to  the  latter  that  it  was  objected  to.  He  thought, 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  entirely  thrown  out.  Both  his 
honourable  friend  near  him,  and  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Yorke),  had  signified  their  approba- 
tion of  the  principle  as  it  applied  to  all  cases  but  treason, 
and  he  therefore  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  reconcile  his  motion  (to  have  the  bill  read 
that  day  sir  months,  by  which  it  would  be  entirely  lost)  with 
his  speech,  which  approved  of  it  in  part.  He  had  been  accused 
of  having  a  system,  and  to  this  charge  he  must  plead  guilty, 
if  by  having  a  system  it  was  meant  that  in  enacting  or  re- 
pealing one  law,  you  considered  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
other  laws.  His  learned  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Wetherall) 
had  completely  exculpated  himself  from  this  charge  of  sys- 
tem, when  he  declared  that  he  was  for  having  one  law  in 
Kent,  and  another  in  Middlesex  ;  one  law  in  Scotland,  and 
another  in  England.  In  another  place,  which  he  should  not 
mention,  it  had  been  objected  to  him  that  he  bad  not  pro- 
ceeded more  systematically,  that  he  had  not  laid  down  a 
general  principle  of  legislation,  and  developed  a  regular  plan 
of  alterations  m  our  criminal  law.  So  impossible  was  it  to 
provide  against  all  the  objections  which  would  be  made  to 
any  one  who  indiscreetly  offered  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  legislator  I  The  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  about 
modem  lights  and  modern  philosophy  affected  htm  but 
little,  when  he  reflected  that  his  opinions  were  confirmed  by 
fhe  authority  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  Just  ice  Blackstone.  .  The  corruption  of  blood, 
h^had  defehfr&I,  tfaslftn  injustice  which  ought  to  have  been 
ifcolhhed  *it&  the  military  tertures.  The  late  Mr.  Yorke  had 
been  qudled  against  him  on  the  subject  of  forfeitures,  but  un* 
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fairly.  He  had  letters  in  his  possession  which  had  ffessed  be- 
tween this  venerable  character  and  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  on 
these  very  expressions  in  his  Commentaries,  which  he  did  not 
consider  as  the  ornaments  of  a  college  lecture.  He  (Sir  S. 
Ronrilly)  had  never  referred  to  any  passage  in  that  immortal 
workout  it  had  been  said,  that  that  passage  was  of  no  authority 
tvhatever,  that  it  was  a  mere  idle  flourish,  though  the  work 
jtselfwas  of  great  authority,  -  On  the  other  hand,  it  bad.beeit 
said  by  a  very  high  magistrate,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
speculative  man  in  his  closet.  It  should  be  remembered,  how* 
ever,  that  that  speculative  man  had  been  advanced  to  be  « 
judge,  that  he  sat  many  years  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that 
he,  a  little  before  his  death,  corrected  the  ninth  edition  of  his 
work,  as  he  bad  carefully  done  all  the  preceding  ones.  He 
sent  the  proof-?beet  relating  to  the  corruption  of  blood  to 
Mr.  Yorke,  who  returned  for  answer,  "  It  is  one  thing  to 
explain  the  law,  and  another  to  wish  to  see  it  altered  ;  the 
first  is  what  I  have  done,  I  have  never  gone  farther  in  what 
I  have  written  on  forfeiture."  It  was  evident  that  hit 
opinion  could  not  be  cited  against  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  even 
it  forfeiture  and  corruption  orblood  were  the  same  thing ;  but 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  had  himself  as  strenuously  defended  for- 
feiture as  be  had  opposed  the  corruption  of  blood.  My 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Frank  land)  has  discovered,  that  the 
whple  question  was  settled  in  1709 :  if  sp,  it  was  settled  with- 
out a  single  word  being  said  of  thejnatter ; — the  act  related 
only  to  forfeiture.  He  did  not  expect  the  charge  of  inno- 
vation to  be  echoed  from  the  honourable  member  who  sat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tfie  House,  who  had  himself  brought  in 
one  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  our  law — the  armed  dis- 
trict bill.  Neither  did  he  expect  the  distinction  to  be 
taken  which  a  learned  gentleman  had  made  use  of,  with  re- 
spect to  real  and  personal  property.  If  a  man  held  an 
estate  only  for  a  thousand  years,  it  would  descend  in  spite  of* 
the  existing  law.  Another  inconsistency  in  that  law  is,  that 
it  only  applies  if  the  person  dies  intestate,  otherwise  he  can 
leave  his  whole  property  to  his  descendants  by  will.  It  had 
been  objected  to  him,  that  we  ought  not  on  his  principles  to, 
punish  the  guilty  at  all,  because  their  fate  affects  their  rela- 
tives and  friends;  but  it  does  this  only  indirectly  and  ine- 
vitably, from  their  sympathy  with  others  ;  whereas  the  cor- 
ruption of  blood  punishes  the  innocent  directly  and  volun- 
tarily, and  the  guilty  only  from  sympathy  and  virtuous  at* 
tachment  to  those  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
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Why  aot,  indeed,  carrj  Che  ramming  a  Httk  farther,  and  In* 
flict  actual  punishment  upon  the  relations?  This  had  been 
fermerly  done  In  Araott's  Casts,  there  was  an  aaoouut  of 
a  woman  in  Scotland,  who  bad  been  pat  to  the  torture  to 
tnahc  her  confess.  She  had  firmness  enough  to  milt:  bat 
the  hid  a  sob  of  15,  and  a  daughter  of  •even  yearn  old,  tbejr 
woe  pa*  to  the  torture  abo,  and  this  was  mole  than  she  eouAd 
hear*  The  learned  mover  then  added  other  arguraeate  in 
anpport  of  the  bill,  and  hoped  that  the  right  honoursMs 
gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke)  would  not  persist  in  his  amendment, 
partioabrfj  as  be  bad  been  taken  fathek  by  sunrise  in  baring 
the  debate  come  on  to-night* 

Mr.  BalkuT$t  explained* 

The  House  then  divided. 

Forth*  bill  -  -  -  4S 

For  the  amendment  •  -  &B 

Majority  against  the  bll  -  It 

The  sinecure  bill  was  aead  a  third  time  and  passed. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  0. 
ABTIFICBRS'  WAUBB. 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  artificer*' 
wages  bill.    Their  Lordships  would  recollect,  he  said,  that 

Etitions  had  been  some  time  ago  presented  to  the  House  of 
tmmons  for  regulating  the  rate  of  wages ;  that  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  and  that  their  report  was,  that 
it  was  higMy  impolitic  to  legislate  on  the  subject  H  was  not 
known  at  that  time,  however,  that  there  were  acts  in  existence 
for  regulating  the  rates  of  wages  ;  but  in  the  course  of  last 

Emt  it  bad  been  discovered  that  there  were  acts  both  in 
eland  and  Scotland,  rendering  it  imperative  in  magistrates 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  English  act  of  the  fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  relating  to  this  subject,  it  was  among  other  things 

Srovided,  that  no  artificer,  handicraftsman,  or  husbandry 
ibourer,  should  take  more  or  less  than  the  regulated  sura, 
vnder  pain  of  imprisonment  for  21  days;  and  that  no  em- 
ployer should  give  more  or  less,  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
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for  10  days.  It  did  not  require  minds  so  enlightened  as 
those  of  their  Lordships'  to  be  aware  how  pernicious  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  both  to  the  employer  and  the  servant, 
but  especially  to  the  latter.  They  must  all  be  convinced, 
therefore,  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  that  pernicious 
statutes,  and  such  was  the  object  of  the  bill,  the  second  *aad- 
ing  of  which  he  now  moved* 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  com* 
mittcd  to-morrow. 

SAILING  BXFBRIMENTS. 

Earl  Stanhope  stated,  that  be  had  in  his  hand  son* 
motions  for  papers  connected  with  the  proposition  intended 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House  by  a  noble  Lord  (Darnley)  not 
now  present,  on  the  subject  of  the  naval  establishment. 
Though  that  question  bad  gone  off  till  after  the  holidays,  he 
'would  move  for  these  papers  now,  understanding  ftom  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Melville)  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
their  production.  He  then  moved  for  a  copy  of  £ari -Stan- 
hope's note  to  Sir  R.  Curtis,  and  others,  with  the  41  question* 
therein  contained ;  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Captain  liovd, 
of  the  Racoon,  to  the  admiralty,  on  the  subject  of  the  nailing 
experiments  made  in  consequence  of  Earl  Stanhope's  rag* 

Sstions,  and  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  admiralty  boand  to 
e  admiral  in  the  Downs  on  the  same  subject* 
Lord  MdvHlc  was  not  aware  that  any  public  incon- 
venience would  result  from  the  production  of  the  papers,  if 
they  were  moved  with  a  view  to  the  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  naval  administration :  but  if  the  noble  Lord  meant  to 
jpake  them  the  foundation  of  a  specific  motion  on  the  subject 
of  ship-building,  he  must  oppose  the  production  of  the 
papers,  as  he  did  not  think  that  their  Lordships  were  the 
most  competent  judges  of  the  proper  mode  of  constructing 
ships. 

t  Earl  Stanhope  stated,  that  the  papers  were  called  for  only 
with  a  view  to  the  motion  relative  to  the  naval  adminis- 
tration, 

.  The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  produced.    . 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  6. 
JOINT-PAYMASTER  OP  TAB  FORCES. 

"  3fr:  Creevey  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  order  to  submit 
a  resolution  to  the  House,  having  for  its  object  to  abolish  ?ne 
tf  the  offices  of  joint-paymaster  of  the  forces,  the  existence 
of  which  he  stated  to  have  been  declared  useless,  in  there-' 
port  of  the  first  committee  on  the  sinecure  bill.  The  salarj 
of  the  paymaster  was  2000/.  per  annum,  that  of  his  deputy 
860/.  per  annum.  •  The  abolition  of  the  office  had  been  de- 
clared expedient  by  the  committee  adverted  to,  and  he  was,' 
lie  conceived,  entitled  to  say,  that  the  resolution  which  he 
was  now  about  to  found  on  their  report,  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, inasmuch  as  the  right  honourable  Charles  Long, 
wiiom  he  now  saw  in  his  place,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
paymasters,  having  been  examined  before  the  committee,  had' 
deposed,  that  the  duty  of  the  office  could  be  performed  as 
veil  by  one  as  by  two  individuals.  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
the  other  paymaster,  had  been  also  examined,  and  having 
perused  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Long,  had  stated  his  perfect 
concurrence  in  it.  Now  he  (Mr.  Creevey)  conceived,  that 
this. was  evidence  perfectly  irresistible.  It  was  argued,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  paymasters  instead 
of  one,  on  account  of  the  great  responsibility  of  the  person 
Or  persons  holding  the  situation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
night  be  contended  that  le?s  risk  arose  from  trusting  one  in* 
dividual  than  two.  It  again  was  argued,  {hat  no  saving 
could  arise  from  the  proposed  abolition,  but  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  he  would  still  have  an  object  in  view  in  promoting 
it ;  bis  object  was  to  abolish  what  he  would  designate  by  the 
name  of  paliementary  places.  He  did  not  conceive  what 
necessity  there  existed  for  the  presence  in  that  House  of  a* 
military  place-man,  no  part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  explain 
the  accounts  of  the  army.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  noble 
Lord,  some  little  time  since,  to  await  the  result  of  the  pro* ' 
gressofa  bill  then  passing  through  the  House,  in  which  the 
office  in  question  was  included.  But  the  noble  Lord  "who 
had  given  this  advice  had  afterwards  voted  himself  against 
the  bill.  But  the  bill,  after  all,  had  passed  last  night.  He 
would  now  state  his  reason  for  attacking,  notwithstanding 
that  circumstance,  the  place  which  was  the  object  of  the 
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motion  he  if  at  about  to  make,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution. 
He  was  satisfied  tlmt  the  bill  would  not  pass  into  a  law.     It 
was  much  too  good  a  bill  to  pass*     It  went  to  destroy  too 
mnch  parliamentary  influence.    There  were  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  too  many  good  things,  tinder  the  head  of  sinecure 
offices,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  members  of  Parliament 
would  be  well  pleased  to  admit  of  its  passing.  Now,  perhaps, 
amongthese  there  was  none,  the  existence  of  which  constituted 
a  greater  abuse,  than  that  to  which  he  bad  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  House.     He  should  like  to  hear  what  a  man  of  good 
common  sense,  but  not  versed  in  state  affairs,  would  think  of 
it.     He  could  easily  suppose  that  such  an  one,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  the  noble  Lord's  emoluments  as 
jrint-paynwter,  without  haying  any  duty  to  perform,  would 
immediate^  surmise,  that  it  was  granted  to  him  as  a  reward 
.  for  some  signal  services  performed  at  Tataveni  or  Salamanca, 
<er  some  other  of  those  places  which  had  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  British  arms.    On  being  assured  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  never  signalised 
himself  on  foreign  service,  lie  would  conjecture  that  he  had 
performed  some  remarkable  service  at  home.    O,  certainly, 
it  might  be  replied,  the  noble  Lord  is  appointed  to  act 
against  the  French,  as  commandant  of  the  feussex  district — 
And  of  course  he  lias  nothing  for  this !— O  yes,  he  has  M.  a 
day,  the  pay  of  a  general  officer,  besides  very  ample  allow- 
ances.    He  has,  for  instance,  an  allowance  of  16  horses,  to- 
gether with  means  to  keep  them ,  so  appointed  as  that  they  shall 
be  always  fit  and  ready  to  enable  him  to  scour  the  country, 
and  give  chase  to  the  enemy.    The  noble  Lord,  it  might  be 
added,  never  -did  any  business  in  the  office  from  which  he 
received  $000/.  per  annum.    On  further  inquiries  as  to  thte 
grounds  on  which  so  large  a  salary  was  given  to  the  nobte 
Lord,  it  might  be  suggested  that  he  was  always  to  be  found 
an  bis  place  in  Parliaments  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  great 
and  powerful  family  in  the  country,  who,  wkh  their  frtendr, 
had  the  power  of  disposing  of  many  seats  in  Parliament; 
that  they  at  present  happened  to  hoW  a  set  of  opinions  very 
similar  to  thoseof  the  existing  ministers  of  the  crown ;  and  t  halt 
these  ministers  thought  the  best  manner  in  which  they  could 
sewardthis  usefulcongeniality  of  sentiment,  was  by  giving  to 
•a  distinguished  member <of  the  family  SOON/,  a  year  fordoing 
nothing,  together  with  the  command  of  a  district,  and  600/. 
a  year  10  his  deputy.    Upcfci  this  just  exposition  of  the  case, 
he  (Atr.  Cr<evey)  would  contend,  that  any  reasonable  i 
Vol.  11.— 1812-13.  LI 
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who  would  without  hesitation  pronounce  that  a  monstrous 
abuse  existed,  he  would  think  right ;  he  himself  was  entirely 
of  that  opinion,  and  of  opinion  that  a  reform  of  the  abore 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Such  abuses  were  to  be  done  away 
only  by  such  measures  as  that  he  would  now  propose.  The 
honourable  number  then  moved  a  resolution,  importing  that 
it  appeared  right  to  the  House  that  the  office  held  by  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  should  be  abolished,  inasmuch  as  the  select 
committee  on  the  sinecure  bill,  in  1810,  had  recommended 
the  abolition  thereof,  grounding  such  recommendation  on 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Long  and  the  noble  Lord  himself. 

Mr.  C  Long  observed,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  moved  the  resolution,  had  not  stated  any  sufficient 
reason  why  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  that  office  should  be  altered.  Jf  imS  10  it  bad 
been  thought  that  the  office  was  unnecessary,  there  were  venr 
strong  grounds  why  that  opinion  should  now  be  changes* 
A  bill  had  passed  through  the  House,  in  which  the  office 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  those  which  should  be  abolished; 
it  was,  therefore,  very  strange  that  after  this  the  honourable 
gentleman  should  propose  such  a  resolution.  But  the  reason 
which  be  had  assigned  was,  that  he  was  certain  that  the  bill 
would  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  The  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  done  well,  at  least,  to  have  waited 
until  he  found  whether  or  not  this  was  the  case.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  say,  that  he  (Mr. 
Long)  had  said  that  office  was  unnecessary,  because  its 
duties  might  be  discharged  by  one  person  as  well  as  by  two. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  honourable  gentleman  that  he  had 
never  rested  his  opinion  on  any  such  ground.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  stated,  that  on  looking  at  the  state  of  the 
office,  he  had  found,  that  for  the  last  century,  its  labour 
and  responsibility  had  very  much  increased ,  and  that  its 
salary  bad  never  been  augmented.  Mr.  Burke  reformed  the 
office,  and  very  properly  had  taken  away  from  it  the  custody 
pf  public  money,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  salary  to 
4000/.  a  year.  The  office  had  also  been  considered  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  in  what  offices  the  salary 
could  be  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  public.  On  the 
subject  of  this  office  the  committee  reported,  "  that  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  pay-office,  and  the  pressure  of 
business;  considering  also  that  the  salary  had  been  reduced 
by  Mr;  Burke,  it  could  not  be  farther  reduced  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  service."    What  had  happened  since 
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the  time  of  that  report  ?  The  duties  of  the  office  had  in- 
creased four-fold.  Under  these  circumstances,  did  the  House 
think,  that  with  a  view  to  the  public  service,  the  salary  of 
the  office  could  be  reduced  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  had  beat 
.  said  that  he  (Mr.  Long)  had  reported  that  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  did  none  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  This  was 
another  mistake ;  for  he  had  not  said  that  his  Lordship  did 
none,  but  that  he  did  not  do  much  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
No  important  step  was  ever  taken  without  consulting  him ; 
and  all  that  part  of  the  duty  which  related  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  his 
Lordship  took  upon  himself;  and  it  was  bnt  justice  to  state, 
that  he  had  always  of  himself  proposed  to  take  charge  of 
any  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  might  be  thought 
necessary.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the  House  coald  agree 
in  opinion  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  while  the  office 
which  it  proposed  to  abolish  was  included  in  a  large  phuv 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  did  not  wish 
that  the  office  should  be  abolished,  so  much  on  account  of 
the  salary,  as  because  it  wasa  parliamentary  office.  He  would 
wish  that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  say  how  many 
parliamentary  offices  he  would  wish  to  exist,  and  that  he 
would  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  those 
which  he  might  think  unnecessary.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thonght  that  the  bill  which  had  passed  through  that  House, 
and  which  included  the  office  in  question, .  could  not  serve 
any  good  purpose ;  for  it  had  long  ago  beeo^givea  up  as  a 
measure  of  economy.  He  would  ask  the  honourable  gentle* 
roan  whether  it  was  not  said  out  of  doors  that  the  abolition  of  • 
sinecure  offices  would  be  the  means  of  saving  a  great  deal  of 
public  money,  and  of  course  afford  additional  resources  for 
supporting  the  war  ?  This  certainly  was  an  opinion  which 
was  very  prevalent  among  certain  classes,  and  it  was  en- 
couraged by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  although  it  was  a 
grass  deception ;  because  the  object  of  the  bul  was  to  es- 
tablish another  system,  namely,  that  of  substituting  pen* 
sions  for  sinecure  places,  which  would  cause  considerable 
additional  expense  to  the  public.  No  roan  could  approve  of 
the  plan  of  Burke  and  Pitt  on  this  subject  more  than  faedid ; 
but  the  bill  went  on  principles  totally  different.  The  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  revise  wecurq  offices,  and  to  abolish 
those  that  might  be  thougttt  unnecessary.  This  had  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  declared  that  sinecures  were 
to  be  preferred  to  pensions.    It  would  be  absurd  (to  call  it 
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bv  ao  dttier  name)  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  honour* 
able  gentleman,  while  there  was  a  bill  going  to  the  other 
House,  in  which  the  office  in  question  was  included. 

Mr*  fVettern  said,  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  House 
could  refuse  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend,  when  they 
secollected  that  a  committee,  selected  by  themselves,  had 
declared  useless  the  offices  to  the  abolition  of  which  it 
went.  That  motion,  he  thought,  had  derived  considerable 
support  from  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  last.  He  had  admitted  that  he  bad  given 
it  as  his  opinion  in  evidence,  that  the  continuance  of  tW 
office  was  unnecessary;  and  had,  moreover,  exhibited  a  gnat 
jtalousy  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  bis  colleague  in 
office.  He  had  insisted,  indeed,  on  the  inexpediency  of 
diminishing  the  salary  attached  to  the  office;  this  be  was 
not  disposed  to  deny,  but  this  was  a  point  quite  distinct 
from  that  which  his  honourable  friend  had  in  view.  He 
did  not  see  any  ground  upon  which  the  House  oould  re- 
fuse to  adopt  the  resolution  proposed — they  ought  to  ag*ce 
to  it  in  justice  to  their  committee ;  and  if  they  did*  not,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  labour  of  select  committees,  gene- 
pally  speaking,  was  a  mere  mockery,  when  their  report* 
were  liable  to  be  thus  slighted,  after  they  had  been  engaged 
in  toilsome  and  htborious  inquiries  with  respect  to  subjects 
qn  which  the  feelings  of  the  country  were  deeply  engaged. 
For  his  part9  he  felt  extremely  grateful  to  his  honourable 
friend  for  haying  brought  the  subject  before  the  House; 
and  he  conceived  that  the  measure  he  had  recommended 
irns  one  which  the  House  ought  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
matters  coming  under  their  cognisance,  whenever  they 
found  that  any  other,  designed  to  remedy  an  evil,  was  not 
of  sufficient  efficacy. 

Mr.  Calcraft  opposed  the  mot  ion  of  his  honourable  friend, 
contending  that  the  bill  which  had  been  passed  the  other 
night,  and  sent  to  the  Lords,  contained  a  schedule  of  offices 
to  be  abolished,  among  which  was  that  to  which  the  reso- 
lution of  bis  honourable  friend  applied.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  the.  foresight  of  his  honourable  friend.  He  could 
not  predict  what  the  Lords  would  do  with  that  bill.  He 
was  willing  to  give  their  Lordships  credit  for  a  disposition 
to  act  right  with  respect  to  it ;  and  under  this  impression, 
he  felt  bound  to  leave  the  question  in  the  course  into  which 
the  House  had  (bought  proper  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Huskisson  also  declared  himself  to  be  inimical  to 
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the  proposed  resolution,  as  involving  the  principle  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  legislate  with  $  view  to  the 
abolitioa  of  the  office  in  question,  or  of  any  other  offiea, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords*  To  agree 
tq  such  a  resolution  would,  in  his  opinion,  bo  to  establish  a 

E cedent  that  might  be  very  injurious  in  its  consequences* 
saw  no  reason  for  asserting  thai  the  Lords  would  not 
adopt  the  sinecure  biU,    To  agree  to  the  resolution,  would 
be  to  furnish  any  noble  Lord  who  might  be  in  hostility  to 
that  bill,  with  the  argument  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  sending  the  bill  up  to  them  was  a 
mockery,  as  before  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in  the 
Upper  House,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  the  abolition  of  an  office,  the  abolition  of  which  waa 
provided  for  in  the  bill  itself!    If  the  present  resolution 
wereagrepd  to,  wby  might  not  olfer  resolutions  be  proposed, 
addressing  the  crown  to  abolish  the  other  objectionable 
offices?    And  yet  so  to  proceed  would  be  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  their 
own  hands.    As  to  the  particular  office  itself,  the  opinion 
which  be  had  recently  delivered  upon  it  bad  been  only 
confirmed  by  the  speech  of  bis  right  honourable  friend  on 
the  same  aide  of  the  House  (Mr.  Long).    He  trusted  that 
the  two  paymasteifehips  would  be  consolidated,  and  that  the 
two  existing  salaries  would  be  given  to  one  efficient  and 
responsible  officer.    Reverting   to   the  sinecure  bill,    he 
maintained  that  it  was  a  measure  of  economy.    As  a  mea- 
sure of  economy,  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  that  House— as  a  mewure  of  economy,  it  had  received  hie 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  ffhitbread  would  not  follow  the  example  of  several, 
honourable  gentlemen,  by  saying  any  thing  on  the  merits  of 
the  departed  bill,  which  had  certainly  undergone  sufficient 
discussion  during  its  progress  through  .that  House.  He 
confessed,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  despaired 
of  its  success  in  another  place.  If  it  should  be  agreed  to 
tiiere,  be  owned  that  it  would  be  tq  him  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. The  House  had  beard  several  admissions  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  and  he  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  was  willing  to  make  several  admissions  in  return. 
He  admitted  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  acute  indivi- 
dual than  the  nobte  person  who  was  the  co-adjotor  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman*  He  admitted  that  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  was  not  inordinate.    But,  on  the  other 
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band,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  most  adroit,  that  the 
original  office  bad  been  split  for  the  mere  purpose  of  par- 
liamentary influence.  He  gave  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman great  credit  for  his  official  exertions,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  economical  reform  which  he  had  introduced 
into  his  department  of  the  public  business ;  but  the  Heed- 
lessness of  two  offices  was  apparent  from  the  declaration  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  having  by  his  side  an 
individual  of  co-ordinate  authority,  of  great  discretion  and 
discernment,  and  an  exceedingly  able  calculator,  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  interfere  in  the  arrangements  he  bad 
thought  necessary  to  make.  He  by  no  means  thought  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  bad  just  spoken,  that  it  was 
improper  for  the  House  of  Commons,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
interfere  by  way  of  address  U>  the  throne ;  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  if  the  sinecnpjjft^^uld  be  thrown  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  ought  to  address  the  throne 
against  the  office  in  question,  not  merely  on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  on  account  of  the  parliamentary  influence 
for  which  it  had  been  created  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  influ- 

See  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  must  be  the  diminution  of 
e  guardianship  of  that  House  over  the  public  puree. 
He  wished  his  honourable  friend,  however,  to  give  bis  mo- 
tion a  fairer  chance  of  success  than  it  could  at  present  ex- 
perience. If  it  were  that  night  negatived,  it  could  not  be 
repeated  during  the  present  session.  He  recommended  to 
his  honourable  friend,  therefore,  not  to  throw  away  his  shot, 
but  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present ;  thereby  Jeav- 
ing  to  himself  the  power,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the 
sinecure  bill  by  the  Lords,  to  bring  the  subject  again  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  Crccvcy  declared  himself  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  the  suggestion  of  his  honourable  friend  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  He  should  watch  the  progress  of  the  sinecure  bill 
in  the  other  House,  and  should  his  predictions  with  respect 
to  it  be  verified,  he  would  repeat  his  present  motion. 
.  The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

BANKRUPT  LAWS. 

Mr.  Lockkatt  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  consideration  of  the  brankrupt 
laws.    He  observed  that  he  had  deferred  his  motion  from 
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time  to  time,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  more  de- 
liberate reflection  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  production  of 
the  returns  which  were  now  on  the  table ;  all  which  tended 
to  confirm  in  his  raind  the  necessity  of  some  alteration 
both  in  the  system  itself,  and  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Although  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  might  find  it 
expedient  to  advert  to  several  acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  he  hoped  that  it  wonld  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at  any  considerable  length*  * 
Our  ancestors,  in  the  establishment  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
and  in  the  provision  which  they  had  made  for  the  adminia- 
tration  of  those  laws,  conceived  that  they  had  devised  the 
most  effectual  means  of  depriving  the  bankrupt  of  all  his  pro* 
perty,  and  of  distributing  it  among  his  creditors.  Tbey  had 
not  foreseen  that  the  day  would  come  when  those  laws,  and 
that  administration,  would  turn  out  to  be  so  beneficial  to 
the  bankrupt,  that  bankruptcies  would  no  longer  be  avoided, 
as  in  their  time,  but  be  sought  with  avidity.    They  bad 
constructed  a  great  system  of  insolvent  law,  without  those 
checks  and  guards  which  were  indispensable  against  abuse. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Blackstone,  the  substance  of  which  was,  '<  that 
the  existing  system  of  bankrupt  laws  encouraged  prodiga- 
lity and  extravagance,  for  that  the  most  prodigal  and  ex- 
travagant  persons 'received  Ibe  greatest  benefit  from  those 
statutes,  they  being  unaccompanied  by  proper  conditions." 
What  were  the  conditions  annexed  to  these  statutes,  as  those 
by  which  a  bankrupt's  certificate  was  to  be  obtained  ?    On 
his  last  examination  before  the  commissioners,  the  bankrupt 
was  to  disclose  bow  he  had  disposed  of  his  effects.     If  he 
made  what  appeared  to  be  a  true  statement  of  what  he  bad 
done  with  that  part  which  was  gone,  and  gave  up  the  re- 
mainder, the  law  said  that  3-4ths  of  his  creditors  in  number 
and  value  consenting,  and  the  lord  chancellor  allowing, 
the  bankrupt  should  be  discharged  from  all  the  demands, 
not  only  on  his  personal  estate,  out  on  his  person.    There 
certainly  were  other  statutes  in  existence— for  instance,  there 
was  a  statute  existing,  that  if  a  bankrupt  could  be  proved 
*  to  have  gambled  in  the  funds,  or  at  any  game  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  to  have  given  a  portion  of  100/.  to  a  daughter,  be 
should  not  be  allowed  his  certificate.    But  this  and  similar 
statutes  had  long  been  obsolete.     At  the  practice  of  the 
law  now  existed,  a  bankrupt  might  be  a  person  who  had 
begun  business  without  any  capital,  who  had  obtained 
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•credit  on  fidse  pretences,  who  had  despoiled  confiding  indi- 
viduals of  their  whole  property,  who  had  conducted  him- 
aelf  in  the  most  profligate  and  extravagant  manner,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  if  be  amid  obtain  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  his  creditors  in  number  and  value,  could,  not- 
'witfastandiag  all  his  enormities,  arail  himself  at  a  small 
expense  of  the  benefits  of  the  statutes,  without  any  other 
check  whatever.  This  absence  of  a  sufficient  guard  did 
unquestionably  operate  as  a  great  encouragement  to  dis- 
,honeft  proceedings.  It  did  also  manifest  injustice  to  an 
honest  bankrupt*  Far  was  it  from  him  (Mr.  Lockhart)  to 
condemn  commercial  enterprise,  founded  on  fair  and  pro* 
•table  expectations.  But  an  extravagant  and  profligate 
individual,  whose  life  had  been  one  scene  of  fraud  and  dis- 
boneaty,  ought  not  to  receive  tbe  same  reward  of  exemption 
•an  the  fair  and  open,  but  unfortunate  trader.  The  existing 
system  compelled  the  public  to  view  every  bankrupt  with 
the  eye  of  suspicion.  But  it  was  grievously  unjust  that  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest  should  thus  endure  a  common  and 
indiscriminating  reproach.  To  such  an  evil  it  was  fitting 
that  a  reasedy  should  be  pointed  out.  In  order  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  tfaiB  remedy,  the  House  ought 
first  to  look  at  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt.  What 
was  the  examination  that  the  law  now  required  1  The 
person  claiming  a  certificate  bad  merely  to  discover  and 
surrender  his  remaining  property.  This  was  insufficient. 
The  commissioners  ought  to  be  told  how  the  bankrupt 
obtained  credit,  with  what  capital  he  had  commenced  busi- 
ness, whether  he  bad  preyed  on  the  property  of  others,  how 
be  himself  hadKved.  If  it  should  be  discovered  that  Ms 
conduct  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  repreberjsible  in 
these  respects,  he  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  his  certificate; 
nor  should  he  be  permitted  to  have  any  allowance.  But, 
.  en  the  other  hand,  if  the  commissioners  found  that  the 
.  bankrupt  bad  tailed  in  consequence  of  a  fair  and  honest 
commercial  enterprise,  then  not  only  should  his  certificate 
be  granted  him,  but  his  allowance  should  be  increased,  as  a 
testimony  to  his  good,  behaviour.  There  was  in  existence 
an  obsolete  statute— the  10th  of  James  I.  section  the  7th, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  bankrupt  could  not 
snake  it  appear  to  the  commissioners  that  he  bad  sustained 
some  casual  loss,  which  .he  bad  been  unable  to  foresee  or 
guard  against,  be  might  be  indicted  for  his  conduct  at  the 
i or  general  sessions;  and  if  convicted,  sentenced  to 
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stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  The  severity  of  this 
law  had  defeated  its  object.  But  it  by  no  means  followed, 
that  because  this  statute,  from  its  severity,  had  never  been 
acted  upon,  and  had  become  wholly  obsolete,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  punishment  for  improper  conduct.  It 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  determine 
who  ought  to  be  the  judges  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct  He' 
himself  entertained  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  creditors 
being  the  fit  judges.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  that  the  commissioners  should  decide  whether  or  not 
the  bankrupt  ought  to  have  his  certificate;  for  in  the 
other  case  many  innocent  individuals  might  be  deprived 
of  their  certificates  by  the  irritation  of  their  creditors,  and 
many  guilty  individuals  obtain  their  certificates  by  the  par- 
tiality of  their  creditors.  Justice  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  ought  to  be  administered  on  a  fair  and 
immutable  principle ;  and  the  administrator*  ought  to  be 
influenced  by  no  motive  but  a  consideration  of  what  was 
due  to  the  parties  and  to  the  public.  Bankruptcy  frauds 
had  been*  rapidly  increasing  from  the  time  of  Lord  Chan 
Cdfor  Apsley,  who,  in  the  year  1774,  issued  an  order  to 
the  commissioners  carefully  to  examine  the  reality  of  the 
debts  attempted  to  be  proved  before  them,  stating  that  ' 
many  commissions  wefe  taken  out  with  the  sole  viefr  of 
fraudulently  deceiving  the  creditors.  These  evils  arose  from 
the  bankrupt  law — a  law  which  disagreed  from  the  law  of 
the  land — which  disagreed  with  every  other  law  of  insol- 
vency— which  disagreed  from  the  principle  of  the  insolvent 
bit!  on  the  table.  If  this  last  should  pa&,  there  would  be 
two  great  insolvent  laws  in  the  country,  acting  in  direct 
contradiction  to  each  other.  By  the  present  system,  bank-^ 
mptcy  was  not  compulsory,  but  elective.  A  trader  wish*' 
-  bag  to  become  a  bankrupt,  had  only  to  get  together  a  few 
friends,  under  the  name  of  petitioning  creditors,  and,  at  an 
expense  of  only  60  or  70/.  he  might  procure  a  commission 
Of  bankruptcy  to*  be  sued  out  against  him.  This  was  an 
evil  rapidly  increasing.  Connivances,  and  frauds  of  every 
tind,  debts  attempted  to  be  proved  which  had  never  before 
been  beard  of,  &d.  &c.  were  perpetually  occurring.  In 
illustration  of  this  opinion,  he  (Mr.  Lockhart)  read  a  pas- 
sage froni  the  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Gurney  on  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  flie  Folkards;  the  assertions  in  which  pas- 
sage be  declared  to  be  in  his  opinion  strictly  founded  u\ 
truth.  Under  all  these  ctrcurostahcte,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  M  m 
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be  extremely  necessary  to  revise  the  system  of  bankrupt  law, 
and — which  brought  him  to  his  second  head— to  revise  the 
administration  of  that  system.     He  was  happy  to  see  in 
the   House  honourable  gentlemen  who  were    themselves 
commissioners,  and  who  he  hoped  would  declare  whether 
the  evils  of  the  system,  and  of  the  administration  of.  it,  re- 
quired remedy,  or  whether  it  was  the  best  possible  system, 
and  the  best  possible  administration  that  could  be  devised, 
equally  incapable  of  any  amendment.     Far  was  from  him 
the  intention  of  throwing  any  stigma  or  imputation  on  the 
character  of  the  commissioners!  with  many  of  whom  he 
was  ih  habits  of  personal  intimacy,  and  for  all  of  Whom  he 
entertained  those  sentiments  of  respect,  which  their  talents, 
learning,  and  integrity,  inspired.     But  this  he  would  state, 
that  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  bankrupt  business,  it 
was    utterly  impossible  for  70  persons,  forming  14  lists 
of  commissioners,  to  get  th/ough  it  properly,  unless  new 
regulations    were   made,    for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  execution  of  commissions  in  such  a  manner,  as  by  a 
strict  examination  into  the  circumstances  of  every    indi- 
vidual case,  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud  being 
successfully  practised  by  the  bankrupt.     To  elucidate  this 
part  of  the  subject,  he  moved  for  several  returns,  which  had 
been,  in  consequence,  laid  on  the  table,  and  which  had 
been,  by  his  motion,  limited  to  the  space  of  one  month,  as 
affording  the  fairest  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
case.     These  returns  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  the  first 
thing  that  struck  him  in  them  was,  that  the  commissioners 
executed  commissions  only  on  two  days  in  the  week — that 
was,  tbey  did  a  main  duty  of  their  office  on  those  two  days 
alone.     It  was  impossible,  therefore,  considering  the  vast 
recent  increase  of  business,  that  they  could  accomplish  it 
in  those  two  days,  especially  when  it  was  considered  they, 
sat  only  from  1 1  to  one ;  or,  as  he  was  told  it  was  to  bo 
understood,  from  10  till  two..    It  appeared  by  the  returns* 
that  in  some  instances  the  gentlemen  on  one  list  had  ta 
execute   12  or  13   commissions  in  that  short   period   of 
three  or  four  hours.     He  appealed  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  possible,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  commis- 
sioners could  strictly  perform  all  the  complicated  duties  of 
the  office  ?    It  was  true  that  some  bankruptcy  cases  were  of 
<t  trifling  nature,  but  others  were  highly  important,  and 
Remanded  the  most  serious  and  deliberate  attention.    One 
of  the  principal  duties  of  the  commissioners  was  to  watd\ 
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the  proof  of  debts.     For,  owing  to  the  increase  of  dishonest 
bankruptcies,  and  the  great  press  of  business,  it  frequently 
happened  that  debts  never  due  had  been  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  persons  who  had  never  before  been  heard  of.     If 
so  many  cases  were  disposed  of  in  one  morning,  bow  was 
-it  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  attend  with  sufficient 
•vigilance  to  the  accuracy  of  every  particular  proof? — If 
any  honourable  member  who  heard  him   would  take  the 
.  trouhle  to  go  to  Guildhall,  he  would  also  observe  a  total 
absence  of  solemnity  in  the  proceedings  before  the  commis- 
sioners.   The  bankrupt,  the  creditors,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  individuals  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
law,  were  all  huddled  together,  without  any  distinction  of 
.persons;  and  the  bankrupt  was  not  expected  to  feel  that 
just  sense  of  sharae^  which  it  was  extremely  fit  that  all  in* 
-dividuals  to  that  situation  should  feel,  and  the  apprehension 
of  which  would  operate  powerfully  on  many  minds  to  stt- 
jnulate  them  to  »such  exertions  as  might  save  them  from 
being  subject  to  it.    There1  was  nothing,  however,  of  all 
this.     The  bankrupt  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge,  in  per- 
fect familiarity  one  with  another.     There  was  not  even  any 
distinction  of  dress.      In   his  opinion,   the  commissioners 
ought  to  wear  their  professional  habiliments,  as  one  means  of 
imparting  more  gravity  and  solemnity  to  the  scene.     It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  declare  that  the  com- 
missioners should  sit  on  everyday  in  the  week,  and  not  on 
two  days  only.     The  lord  chancellor  might  also  prevent 
that  which  frequently  happened— if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
honourable  and  learned,  gentlemen  present  would  contradict 
Lira — namely,'  more  commissions  than  one  being  executed 
atone  and  the  samo.raoraent.     Was  it  not  true,  be  asked, 
that  many  commissions  were  executed  at  once?     Was  rt 
not  true  that  the  examination  of  a  bankrupt  was  carried  on 
by  one  set  of  commissioners,  ami  the   proof  of  debts  by 
another,  at  the  same  moment?     Was  it  not  true  that  the 
multifarious  operations  attendant  upon  a  commission  were 
proceedingat  the'same hour,  or  in  thtffcnrae  class  of  hoars  ? 
if  all  this  was  tcuej  it  ought'tb  be  remedied.'    Fot  however 
trivial  the  incidents,  no  court  of  jtisttee  could  by  possibility 
be  trying  the<mertt*  of  t\?o  caW*  tit  once  With  any  $k pe&- 
tation  ot  affair  and  'impartial  detchftinufion.     Another  otv 
jection  to  theexistrfftgadmink$1rati6nt>f  the  bankrupt  laws 
was,  that  the  cofftttiissiotftr*  were  jiaid by' the  rtum'l&r' of 
commissions  which  they  executed.     It  was  most  Unwise' 'to 
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remunerate  a  judge  in  such  a  manner  that  ha  was  compelled 
to  compress  a  great  deal  of  business  into  a  very  short  space 
of  lime,  in  order  to  reward  himself  sufficiently.  Such  a 
practice  induced  every  kind  of  irregularity  and  absenfce  of 
attention ;  and  frauds  thus  proceeded,  not  only  from  the 
bad  system  of  the  laps,  but  from  the  imperfect  adminis- 
tration of  them.  At  present  the,  fees  were  too  small.  Three 
pounds  divided  among  five  persons  of  talent  and  learning 
was  not  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  labours.  Let 
workmen  be  well  paid,  and  it  might  then  be  justly  expect- 
ed that  the  work  should  be  well  done.  So  much  for  the 
evil.  It  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  propose  any  ex- 
plicit remedy.  He  might,  it  was  true,  move  for  the  in- 
troduction of  some  remedial  bill  on  the  subject.  It  really, 
however,  would  be  imposing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  htm 
to  load  him  with  the  endeavour  to  effect  such  material  alte- 
rations as  those  which,  were  suggested  in  the  whole  system 
of  the  bankrupt  law  and  its  administration.  But  he  knew 
that  there  Were  honourable  and  learned  members  of  that 
floufe,  who  were  eminently  qualified  to  afford  great  assis- 
tance towards  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object. 
He  should*  therefore,  abstain,  in,  the  motion  with  which 
he  should  conclude  the  speech  which  the  House  had  so  in- 
dulgently beard*  from  proposing  any  immediate  remedy; 
but  having  stated  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  evil,  and 
hoping  to  hear  explanations  on  the  subject  from  honourable 
and  learned  gentlemen,  who  were  necessarily  more  conver- 
sant with  the  facts  than  himself*  he  should  content  himself 
with  moving  a  resolution :— *•  That  the  House  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  take  into  consideration  the  acts 
of  Parliament  relative  to  bankrupt*,  and  also  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws*" 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

IRISH   LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Sir  J.  Newport  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  on  the 
suspension  by  the  board  of  treasury,  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  act  of  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light- 
houses on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  entered  into  a 
minute  detail  on  the  subject.  Tiie  substance  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet's  observations  was,  that  in  IB40,  it  had 
been  thought  advisable  to  take  the  collection  of  those  du- 
ties out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
ajjd  put  it  into  those  of  the  treasury.    He  (Sir  I.  N.)  had 
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at  that  period!  objected  to  the  duties,  as  befog  tod  enormous; 
but  bad  the  mortification  (a  mortification  which  he  had 
frequently  experienced)  of  being  left  in  a  minority  in  Par- 
liament on  the  qoestiou.  The  next  year,  however,  he  had 
the  consolation  of  finding  tM  his  opinions  were  acted  upon  J 
and  the  duties  were  reduced  from  one  penny  to  one  farthing 
per  ton.  On  the  fiSd  of  last  April',  however*  the  board  of 
taeasury— 'Parliament  then'  sitting — without  any  communi- 
cation to  Parliament— directed  their  officers  to  suspend  those 
duties  nntil  further  instructions.  No  farther  collection  had 
irn  consequence  taken  place.  In  London  no  duty  had'  been 
ever  collected,  and  but  little  in  many  of  the  other  ports  of 
Ebgland.  Reserving  further  observations  until  he  should 
hear  something'  on  the  subject,  he  would  then  move  several 
resolutions.  The  honourable  baronet  read  three  resolutions, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose ;  the  two  first  embo- 
dying* the  facts  alleged,  and  the  third'  expressing  the  sur- 
C'  e  and  regret  which  the  House  felt  at  the  conduct  of  the 
rdof  treasury. 
Mr*  Wharton,\xi  rising  to  offer  some  observations  on  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right'  honourable  baronet1,  said,  that  ha 
bad  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  who  had  filled' the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu-* 
tenant  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  the  transactions  alluded  to 
took  place ;  and  be  had  next  tt>  regret  the  loss  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Perceval),  who,  he  had  no  doubt* 
would  have  been  able  to  vindicate  any  proceedings  which 
bad  been  sanctioned  by  his  authority*  As  it  was,  he  should 
confine  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  were 
within  his  knowledge.  Application  having  been  made  in 
April  1819,  touching  the  extreme  hardships  of  the  dutietr 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1811,  an  order  uns  issued  by  tb* 
lords  of  the  treasury,  on  the  22d  of  April,  for  suspending 
thoseduties,  and  it  wasat  that  time  intended  thata  bill  should 
be  brought  in  to  reduce  and  modify  them.  Why  that  bill 
bad  not  been  brought  in  between  that  time  and  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say;  but  he 
understood  it  had  arisen .  from  some  difficulties  with  the 
ballast  board  in  Ireland.  Why  the  bill  had  not  been  intro- 
duced after  that,  the  House  would  think  accounted  for  by 
the  events  which  bad  followed  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. How  far,  therefore,  the  charge  of  the  right  ho» 
ftoufabfe  gentleman  was  founded,  he  tfould  leave  to  the 
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House  to  judge,  satisfied  with  having  stated  the  feels  with 
which  he  was  acquainted. 

Mr.  Petle  observed,  in  confirmation  of  what  bad  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Wharton,  that  the  duties  were  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  the  act  of  1812  provided  that  three-fourths  of 
the  duties  should  be  returned  to  those  who  paid  them.  He 
then  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  ballast  board .  in  this 
business,  and  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  zeal,  fidelity, 
and  activity,  with  which  that  body  discharged  the  duties 
that  devolved  on  them. 

Lord  CastUrcagh  said,  that  if  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet persisted  in  his  motion,  after  the  satisfactory  explana- 
tion which  had  been  given,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
move  the  previous  question  upon  it.  He,  was  inclined  to 
indemnify  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  the  order  they  had 
issued  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  previous  question  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  IV.  Fitzgerald  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
exempt  the  widows  of  military  officers  in  Ireland  from  the 
payment  of  stamp  duties  on  the  receipt  of  pensions. 

Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Ireland.  The  ob* 
ject  of  the  bill,  be  stated,  would  be,  not  to  interfere  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  journeymen,  in  any  difference 
which  might  arise  between  them  on  the  subject  of  wages, 
but  merely  to  give  them  the  same  summary  mode  of  settling 
(heir  difference  by  arbitration,  as  was  established  by  law  in 
England. 

NATIONAL   DEBT   BILL* 

Mr.  Lushington  brought  up  the  report  of  the  national 
debt  bill.  The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow*  and  to  be  en* 
grossed. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  7. 

The  Duke  ofJthol  presented  a  petition  from  the  societjr 
in  Scotland  for  propogating  Christian  knowledge,  praying 
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that  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany,  provision  might  be  made  for  extending  the  benefits  of. 
Christianity  to  India.-— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION,  &C. 

The  Earl  dfDarnley  moved  for  an  account  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  ships  and  vessels  under  the  command  of. 
Vice-Admiral  Sawyer,  on  the  Halifax  station,  from  A£ril  to 
July,  1812. 

jLord  Viscount  Melville  .had  no  objection  to  the  motion, 
but  regretted  the  postponement  of  the  noble  Lord's  original 
motion  for  inquiry,  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  dis- 
cussed without  delay,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  all  the 
Spers  wanted  by  the  noble  Earl  would  be  moved  for  be- 
e  the  recess,  that  they  might  be  printed  and  ready  for  the, 
discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Darnky  also  regretted  the  postponement  of 
his  motion,  which,  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  consult  his 
own  inclination,  he  would  have  brought  forward  sooner.  He, 
was  not  aware  he  should  want  any  more  papers,  but  if  he 
did  he  would  move  for  them  before  the  recess,  and  also 
give  notice* of  the  earliest  .possible  day  afterwards.  He 
thanked  the  noble  Viscount  for  the  facilities  he  had  afforded 
in  communicating  papers.— -The  paper  was  ordered.    . 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  7. 
COTTON   DUTY. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  bring  any  measure  respecting  the  proposed  .duty 
on  cotton  before  the  House  till  after  the  recess. 

EAST   INDIA   AFFAIRS. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
the  examination  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded on  Monday  evening,  was  now  resumed.  He  stated 
%he  nuhiber  of  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  amount  to 
from  4  to  600,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Benares  might 
almost  compete  in  wealth  yfith  those  of  Calcutta*     Ho 
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should  thiife  tbe  population  of  the  whole  island  of  Bombay 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Calcutta.  He  knew  of  no  religious 
prejudices  in  Persia  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  British 
foods.  When  residing  id  that  country,  he  had  occasion  to 
know  that  the  Persian  government  were  extremely  desirous 
df  having  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  nobles  were  also  desirous  of  having 
our  pistols ;  but  he  never  knew  of  their  being  anxious  to  have 
them  except  for  nothing.  They  generally  made  use  of  a 
cheaper  manufacture.  The  use  of  wine  and  other  liquors 
was  contrary  to  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  he  never  heard  of 
any  Persian  endeavouring  to  import  them.  If  European 
Adventurers  were  not  restricted  to  the  principal  places  of  tbe 
settlements  of  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Bombay,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  preventing  them  from  finding  their 
nay  into  the  interior  of  the  country*  The  examination  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  India 
continued  until  eight  o'clock.  The  chairman  then  obtained 
leave  to  report  progress,  when  the  House  was  resumed. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being  moved  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  finance  bill, 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  rose  to  express  hisdisapprobation  of  the 
measure.  He  conceived  that  though  it  might  go  to  relieve 
the  public  burden,  it  would  necessarily  retard  the  extinction 
of  the  public  debt.  The  proposed  plan  could  only  provide 
for  the  more  early  extinction  of  new  debt,  but  it  could  not 
accelerate  the  extinction  of  the  whole  debt,  except  in  some 
technical  sense,  which  conveyed  a  false  impression  to  the  mind. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  spoke  against  the  bill.  The  whole  reason* 
ing  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proceeded  on  a  va^ue 
assumption,  that  28  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
lor  the  current  expenses  of  the  next  four  years;  but  if  this 
supposition  failed,  which  he  thought  more  than  probable, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  be.  compelled  to  n»» 
sort  to  a  new  plan  of  finance,  and  to  impose  new  taxes.  The 
principle  which  he  had  adopted  might  at  any  future  time 
bad  him  to  apply  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  on  the  finances  of  the  country  during  the 
pressure  of  war. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  at  some  lengthy 
and  urged  his  former  arguments  in  justification  of  the  men- 
suic,  .He  said,  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  had  beat 
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called  in  question  by  no  one  except  the  honourable  baronet/ 
though  the  inferences  from  those  statements  had  been  dis- 
puted* 

Mr.  P.  Grant  said,  no  one  had  disputed  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  as  far  as  regarded  figures,  but  he  thought  it 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  general  result 
could  be  correct,  unless  there  was  some  fallacy  in  the  ex- 
pression. If  We  applied  a  less  sum  to  pay  off  a  certain  debt, 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  weshould  pay  it  off  as  soon 
as  if  we  applied  a  greater.  The  proposed  plan  was  not 
calculated  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  nor  for -giving 
facility  to  loans,  nor  for  relieving  the  country.  The  only 
advantage  of  a  sinking  fund  was  this,  its  motion  accelerated 
the  longer  it  continued*  Its  operation  was  slow  at  first,  but 
rapid  as  it  proceeded.  This  principle  of  progressive  accele- 
ration was  destroyed  by  the  present  measure,  which  created 
a  new  sinking  fund  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  As  soon  as  this 
fond  had  arrived  at  a  height  where  it  might  become  service* 
able  to  the  country,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  lays 
hold  of  it,  diverts  it  from  its  proper  purpose,  and  applies  it 
not  to  pay  off  the  debt,  bat  to  relieve  the  expenses  of  the 
year.  He  was  himself  no  friend  to  the  principle  of  a  sink* 
log  fund,  but  he  thought  the  present  bill  was  completely 
subversive  of  whatever  advantages  that  system  could  be  sup* 
posed  to  possess. 

The  bill  was  then  raid  a  third  timfe  and  passed,  with  an 
amendment  proposed  toy  Mr.  Vansittart* 

WEYMOUTH    ELECTION. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  lie  bad  a  petition  to  present*  of 
which  he  wished  to  impress  the  importance  on  the  Houses 
The  petition  was  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 
Weymouth,  against  the  bill  before  the  House  relating  to 
that  borough,  in  which  they  complained  of  remedying  one 
abuse  by  creating  greater  ones,  and  tending  to  confine  and 
destroy  the  elective  franchise  of  the  freeholders..  The  place 
in  question,  he  should  observe,  returned  as  many  nsrinbecs 
as  the  city  of  London,  and  twice  as  many  as  the  populous 
county  pi  York,  (hear  I) 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and  read.  It  stated 
that  Sir  W.  Pulteney  had  formerly  possessed  a  great  part  of 
the  freehold  property  of  the  borough,  and  by  splitting  yotes 
by  fictitious  leases,  had  got  into  his  own  handsXht  power  of 
Returning  the  members*    This  power  had  descended  through 
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the  Countess  of  Batb  to  Sir  J.  L.  Johnstone,  whose  trustees, 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  one,  possessed  the 
influence  at  present.  That  his  royal  highness  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  influence  as  trustee,  solicited  places  for  his 
Toters.  All  this  the  petitioners  prayed  permission  to  prove 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  They  submitted  that  the  freedom 
of  the  borough  could  only  be  restored  by  securing  the  bona 
Jidt  freeholders.  That  they  saw  with  concern  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  did  not  remedy  the  evils  they  complained 
of,  and  that  they  submitted  that  a  difference  should  be  made 
between  real  bequests  to  relatives,  and  fictitious  bequests, 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  defeating  the  objects  of  the  for* 
zuerones.  • 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  that  he  thought,  of  the  two  modes  of 
proceeding  in  this  case  by  a  select  committee,  or  by  hearing 
the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  the  former  would  be  the  preferable 
one ;  he  should  therefore  move  that  the  petition  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee* 

Mr.  B.  Baihurst  said,  that  the  committee  on  the  Wey- 
mouth election  had  reported  to  the  House,  that  there  ex- 
isted gross  abuses  in  that  borough  by  votes  being  multiplied 
to  a  great  degree  by  wills,  real  or  fictitious.  This  was  the 
subject  which  called  for  parliamentary  interposition,  and 
this  .done*  The  petitioners,  however,  quite  misapprehended 
the  state  of  the  case,  they  came  forward  on  subjects  which 
bad  been  determined  by  the  committee  under  the  Grenville 
act.  The  bill  before  the  House,  if  passed,  would  do  no  more 
than  put  the  borough  of  Weymouth  precisely  in  the  state 
in  which  it  stood  before  splitting  votes  by  bequests  was  in* 
vented.  No  real  freeholder  could  suffer  by  it.  He  did  not 
roroprebend  on  what  grounds  it  could  be  urged,  that  be* 
cause  the  abuse  of  wills  was  corrected  in  the  borough  of 
Weymouth,  they  should  go  about  the  reforming  of  abuses 
in  general  in  that  borough,  rather  than  in  the  borough  A.  B. 
or  U.    On  these  grounds  lie  should  oppose  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie  said,  they  had  in  the  case  be* 
fore  them  to  cbejese  between  inconveniences ;  for  an  incon* 
venience  there  vfrorid  be  in  legislating,  on  the  subject  without 
considering  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  borough  in  question  would  not  be 
fully  represented,  Thfe  right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site had  aigued  thfct  there  was  no  abuse  for  the  House  to 
legislate  on,  but  that  of  splitting  votes  by  wills.  The  peti- 
tioners complained,  however,  that  the  House,  by  regarding 
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this  abuse  alone,  would  lake  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  sub* 
ject.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
House  knew  nothing  of  Weymouth  more  than  of  any  other 
borough.  Tt  became  the  House  to  inquire  respecting  it, 
lest  by  the  present  bill  they  might  make  it  one  of  the  closest 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  (hear  !)  Why  would  they  not 
bear  the  effects  on  the  state  of  things  in  that  place,  of  the 
plan  at  present  under  their  consideration.  Though  he  (Mr, 
Abercrombie)  was  no  very  zealous  advocate  for  parliamentary 
reform,  he  thought  it  would  convince  any  man  of  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  if  that  House  legislated  in  the  dark  on  the  subject, 
being  told  at  the  same  time  that  they  might  make  the 
borough  a  grossly  close  one.  There  were  grounds  in  this 
case  for  a  beneficial  alteration  in  the  borough,  as  the  sitting 
members  had  been  dispossessed,  and  much  gross  abuse 
made  of  their  freeholds  by  the  voters.  There  had  been  an 
interference  in  the  present  case  also  of  a  Peer,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  been  extremely  indebted  to  the 
technicality  by  which  all  solid  reasoning  had  been  shifted 
off  the  subject.  He  hoped  such  technicality  would  not  be 
successful  against  the  present  petition,  but  that  the  peti* 
turners  would  be  perrftitted  to  prove  their  allegations.  The 
best  way  to  oppose  those  who  called  for  a  reform  of  that 
House,  would  be  to  show  themselves  friends  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion 
the  petition  should  be  considered  ;  and  as  to  the  mode,  the 
select  committee  was  preferable,  from  its  superior  expedition, 
and  from  the  present  occupations  of  the  House.  ' 

Mr.  JVetherall  said,  the  petition  went  intp  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  on  that  the  House  had  de- 
cided ;  and  into  the  subject  of  splitting  votes  by  conveyance, 
which  might  be  decided  on  by  an  election  committee,  but 
whb  which  the  House  had  nothing  to  do.  Thus  had  he 
got  rid  of  the  main  part  of  the  petition,  {hear !  and  a  laugh 
an  the  opposition  side  of  the  House).  All  they  had  to  do 
by  the  Dill  was,  to  extend  the  statute  of  William,  which 
forbad  the  splitting  the  votes  by  conveyance  to  wilts,  and  it 
was  immaterial  to  which  party  in  the  borough  they  gave 
the  ascendancy.  By  granting  the  prayer  ot  the  petition, 
they  Would  make  the  subject  darker.  They  must  plunge  at 
the  first  step  into  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  no 
very  clear  question  it  must  be  allowed.  He  did  not  thinlt 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  any  discouragement 
to  parliamentary  reformers  j  neither  did  he  think  that  they 
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needed  any  evidence  oa  the  abstract  point  decided  on  in  the 
bill  before  tbe  House* 

Mr.  Preston  said,  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr* 
Wetherall)  had  not  adverted  to  a  very  material  point, 
namely,  the  amount  of  the  freehold  qualification  fixed  by 
the  bill,  (hear  I) 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  opposed  the  motion,  and  said  there 
wai' no  more  reason  for  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
fluence of  the  borough  of  Weymouth  than  that  of  any  other 
in  the  kingdom ;  neither  did  he  think  that  if  parlia- 
mentary reform  were  necessary,  they  should  legislate  oa 
particular  cases.  The  borough  in  question  would  never  b$ 
a  close  one,  while  there  were  800  freeholders,  whose  names 
\yere  affixed  to  the  petition. 

J)/r.  Alderman  Atkins  explained  the  grounds  upon  which 
tbe  committee  proceeded  in  recommending  this  bill*  Theic 
object  was  to  correct  a  great  abuse,  which  had  crept  ia  by 
the  fraudulent  electors  of  Weymouth,  and  not  to  disfranchise 
the  real  legal  electors,  by  proposing  the  admission  of  the  in* 
habitants  to  vote,  which  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
petitioners  and  their  advocates. 

.  Mr.  C.  W*  Wynnt  pointed  out  a  mistake  committed  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  by  having  the  petition  read,  which  peti- 
tion purported  to  come,  not  from  the  electors  exclusively* 
as  the  learned  serjeant  stated,  but  from  inhabitants  and  free- 
holders. The  honourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  depre- 
cate the  injustice  to  which  this  measure  was  likely  to  lead  in 
renewing  the  right  of  voting  at  Weymouth,  of  d&fran* 
chising  perhaps  many  voters  whose  rights  had  been  jecogw 
nized  by  the  committee,  who  in  1804  and  7  examined 
into  petitions  from  Weymouth.  He  denied  the  right  of  , 
the  committee,  upon  this  occasion,  to  dictate  to  tbe  legis* 
lative  power  of  that  House,  as  the  advocates  for  the  bill  ap* 
peared  to  suppose  them  entitled.  Such  a  doctrine  waa  not 
to  be  listened  to.  The  committee  had  legally  nothing  U* 
do  but  to  inquire  into  and  decide  upon  the. merits  of  ^elec- 
tion, although  in  this  instance  they  had  thought  proper  to* 
proceed  farther,  by  drawing  up  a  bill,  with  tbe  assistance  of 
some  crown  lawyers.  Some  gentlemen,  he  observed,  called 
for  a  general  proposition  of  reform)  rather.  tb«p  the  projx*- 
sition  contained  in  the  petition;  while  by.otbf»s»  when  that 
general  measure  was  submitted  to  tho  House,  the  cry  war, 
x  "  W  hy  do  not  you  bring  forward  specific  abuse**  instead  of 
your  theoretic  phuis,  and  w«  wUl  apply  a  temedy."    fm 
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himself)  be  declared  that  be  was  an  advocate  for  ibe  latter 
coarse  of  proceeding,  because  he  apprehended  in  the  former 
a  dangerous  experiment;  and  the  existence  of  specific  and 
gross  abuses  being  clearly  made  out  in  this  case,  he  would 
apply  a  remedy— »not,  however,  such  a  remedy  as  the  bill 
before  the  House  proposed  (and  to  which  the  petitioner* 
justly  objected),  because  be  thought  that  bill  calculated 
rather  to  extend  the  evil  complained  of,  rather  to  protect 
mat-practices,  than  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  for  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  election,  as  a  measure  of  tbis  nature  ought  to 
be  rendered. 

Sir  John  Newport  argued  in  support  of  the  motion, 
strongly  urging  the  House  to  inquire,  as  the  petitioners  re- 
quired, lest  by  this  bill  the  professed  object  of  its  advocates 
should  not  be  frustrated,  by  rather  augmenting  than  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  the  abuses  in  the  borough  of  Wey- 
mouth. 

Mr.  Wroitesley  quoted  the  cases  of  Linden  and  Stack- 
bridge,  in  which  the  petitions  of  the  electors  were  in* 
quired  into,  and  counsel  heard  at  the  bar  respecting  them, 
before  the  House  decided  upon  their  rights,  and  he  could, 
see  no  reason  why  these  precedents  should  not  be  attended 
to  upon  this  occasion,  as  the  petitioners  requested. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  the  petitioners  ought  to 
be  heard  on  tbis  occasion,  before  a  bill,  so  materially  affecting 
tbea  rights*  was*  allowed  to  pass  into  a  law. 

Sir  S.  Rotutiig  thought  a  petition  of  tbis  nature  entitled 
to  peculiar  attention,  and  he  begged  tbe  House  to  consider, 
after  all  that  bad  transpired  upon  the  subject— after  the 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  tfiat  House,  by  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  in  the  absolute  offer  of  a  place  to  a  voter— 
after  the  refusal  to  inquire  into  such  conduct — what  con- 
clusion the  public  was  likely  to  draw  as  lo  its  character,  if 
it  consented  to  pass  a  bill  calculated  to  increase  tbe  influence 
of  the  very  individual  guilty  of  such  a  violation  and  undue 
exercise  or  power — if  it  consented  partially,  wit  hoot  bear* 
ing  the  petitioners,  whose  rights  were  to  be  affected  by  such 
a  bill. 

Sir  W.  Garrow  could  not  conceive  how  the  character  of 
the  House  was  likely  ro  suffer  in  public  estimation  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
aft  acknowledged  grievance. .  As  to  the  petition,  could  it  be 
seriously  insisted  apoa*  that  its  view  should  becomptied  witb, 
by  ^parting  from  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  bcroagb. 
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in  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  right  of  voting, 
merely  in  order  to  deprive  A.  or  B.  of  any  supposed  in- 
fluence. To  such  a  proposition  he  could  not  accede,  and 
therefore  he  must  oppose  the  motion  ;  while  he  would  sop* 
port  the  bill,  because  it  had  in  view  the  abolition  of  votes 
created  by  fraud,  not  only  in  Weymouth,  but  wherever 
auch  votes  were  found  to  exist,  because  the  measure  wits  to 
be  as  general  as  it  was  just ;  and  really  he  was  sorprised  at 
the  assertions,  that  because  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  right  of  voting,  from  a  denomination  of  property 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  about  the  568th  part  of  a  farthing, 
the  rights  of  election  were  interfered  with  as  likely  to  be 
done  away* 
On  a  division  the  numbers  were, 

For  the  motion        •    -    -        -        •        37 
Against  it        -        -    -    -        -        -      102 

Majority  •        65 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  8. 
|f ATlONAL  DEBT. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  national  debt 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  his  Lordship  gave  no- 
tice of  bis  intention  to  move  (he  second  reading  of  the  bill 
on  Monday,  for  which  day  the  Lords  were  ordered  to  be 
summoned. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  accounts 
were  ordered  of  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  the  amount 
contracted,  and  the  amount  redeemed,  in  each  year  from 
the  year  ending  the  1st  Feb.  1792,  to  that  ending  1st  Feb. 
1813,  distinguishing  the  different  species  of  stock  created 
and  redeemed,  &c. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  AFU1L  8* 
BAST  INDIA  AFFAIRS* 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keene,  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  India,  when 
General  Alexander  Kidd  was  called  in  and  examined  by 
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Mr.  Jackson.  The  general  was  39  jears  in  the  service,  34 
of  which  he  spent  in  India.  The  only  thing  novel  that  we 
Jieard  in  his  evidence  was  one  fact,  which  tended  to  show 
how  strong  the  religions  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India 
were.  Two  young  European  officers,  he  said,  having  gone, 
ont  to  shoot,  happened  to  pass  by  one  of  the  Hindoo  tem- 

Sles,  where  they  saw  several  monkeys.  Thinking  them 
tir  game,  they  began  to  fire  upon  them  ;  but  the  conse- 
quence, was,  that  they  were  so  violently  attacked  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  as  to  be  obliged  (o  throw  themselves 
into  the  Ganges  with  a  view  of  swimming  across.  In  this 
attempt  both  of  them  were  unfortunately  drowned.  Gene- 
ral Kidd  was  then  interrogated  as  to  the  depredations  of 
pirates  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  he  deposed  that, 
encouraged  as  they  certainly  would  be  by  the  swarms  of 
private  unarmed  traders,  these  marauders  would,  be  enabled 
to  give  government  much  trouble,  and  to  do  great  injury 
to  our  shipping,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Malaccas.  It  was  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence  even  now  that  well  armed  and  manned  vessels  itt 
the  Malay  trade,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  savage  natives, 
who  mastered  the  crew,  and  seized  the  vessel.  As  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Polygar  Indians,  he  deposed,  that  they 
were  always  a  turbulent  and  unruly  people ;  and  if  allowed 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  Europeans,  they  would  be- 
come still  less  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  the  articles  of  luxury 
imported  might  induce  them  to  attempt  completely  to  throw 
off  the  joke.  The  same  questions  were  put  to  this  witness 
respecting  the  government  and  military  regulations  of  the 
late  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  1794,  to  which  he  gave  similar 
replies  as  the  answers  of  the  last  witness,  General  Malcolm. 
Being  asked  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  two  armies  of  the 
company  and  of  the  king  could  be  advantageously  united, 
he  declined  giving  any  answer,  as  the  question  involved 
points  of  great  difficulty  and  importance. 

Mr.  Vanderheyden,  a  member  of  the  House,  was  then 
examined.  He  agreed  with  the  witnesses  who  had  been 
previously  examined  as  to  the  injury  which  would  result 
from  the  unrestrained  ingress  of  Europeans  into  India,  as 
tending  to  lower  the  estimation  of  the  British  name,  by 
which  alooe  our  Empire  in  India  was  supported.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  bad  not  at  all  assimilated  to  British 
customs,  though  such  an.  assimilation  was  slightly  obser- 
vable in  Calcutta. 
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Mr.  Prendergast  was  then  called  in  and  examined. 
According  to  this  gentleman's  deposition,  the  population  of 
India  subsists  mainly  upon  the  produce  and  manufacture* 
of  their  own  soil,  requiring  comparatively  little  tupply 
from  Europe ;  nor  is  that  population  likely  to  make  any 
such  advance  in  wealth,  or  regard  for  luxuries,  as  to  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  any  material  demand  for  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Europe, 

The  House  resumed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  com* 
mittcc  should  sit  again  to-morrow. 

WBTMOUTH    ELECTION  BILL. 

On  the  motion  fpr  reading  the  report  of  the  committee 
Bpon  the  Weymouth  election  bill, 

Mr.  C.  fr.  Wynne  animadverted  upon  the  great  dif- 
ficulty to  which  any  committee  hereafter  appointed  to  try 
the  merits  of  an  election  for  Weymouth,  or  any  place 
within  the  scope  of  this  bill,  ronst  be  subjected  by  its 
enactment.  For  how  much  must  they  be  perplexed  to  do* 
ride  upon  the  validity  of  votes  affected  by  such  devices  at 
the  bill  referred  to.  In  his  opinion  some  criterion  as  io  the 
ralue  of  freeholds  should  be  fixed  upon  in  the  bill,  in  order 
to  obviate  such  difficulty. 

Mr.  Batkutst  thought  no  such  criterion  of  value  pracli* 
cable,  consistently  with  the  object  which  the  bill  had  in 
view ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  fraudulent  votes.  As  to  the 
animadversions  of  the  honourable  gentleman  upon  the  difc 
ficulty  created  by  the  bill,  he  (Mr.  Bathun*)  never  affected 
to  conceal  that  some  difficulty  must  belong  to  such  a  roea* 
•tire,  namely,  in  the  additional  omts  which  it  would  impose 
Bpon  election  committees  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the 
motives  with  which  wills  were  made  for  splitting  votes. 

Mr.  Pomonby  conceived  that  this  bill  was  the  moat  ob- 
jectionable measure  ever,  perhaps,  submitted  to  Parliament; 
for  it  proposed  to  introduce  quite  a  new  principle  of  legis- 
lation, by  subjecting  wills  to  the  decision  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Suppose  a  will  should  be  de- 
clared good  by  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  by  both,  and 
pronounced  bad  by  a  committee  of  that  House,  under  this 
measure  he  would  ask  whether  sacb  a  thing  were  ever  heard 
of  before?  Yet  it  was  quite  probable  if  this  bill  passed 
into  a  law.  The  bill  professed  only  a  desire  to  take  away 
the  vote  created  by  a  will  for  splitting  votes;  but  by  iU 
enactments  it  would  go  to  take  away  the  preporly  also.* 
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Thus  it  would  not  only  annul  the  vote,  but  the  bequest,  and 
give  a  destination  to  the  property  different  from  that  which 
the  devisor  intended,  which  be  conceived  to  exceed  the  real 
view  of  the  bill  and  its  authors.  He  therefore  recommended 
a  postponement  of  the  motion,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  more  maturely  considered,  and  the  anomaly  he 
had  mentioned  removed. 

Mr.  Wether  all  saw  nothing"  anomalous  in  the 'arrange- 
ment pointed  out  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  On 
the  contrary,  he  asserted  that  the  provision  alluded  to  was 
quite  parallel  to  the  principle  of  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
which  not  only  annulled  the  bequest,  but  made  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  different  from  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator. This  bill,  the  learned  gentleman  also  maintained, 
was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  provisions  in  the  statute  of 
William,  respecting  fraudulent  conveyances,  with  a  view  to 
create  occasional  votes. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  on  the  motion  that 
the  bill  be  engrossed, 

Mr.  Ponsonbj/,  referring  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  We- 
Itierall,  observed,  that  there  was  this  material  difference 
between  a  conveyance  and  a  will,  that  the  person  convey- 
ing property  for  creation  of  occasional  votes,  would  most 
probably  be  alive,  and  his  property  would  revert  to  him 
upon  the  votes  being  set  aside,  whereas  the  testator  would 
be  no  more,  while  his  testament  would  be  annulled  by  the 
vote  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  per- 
haps, as  he  before  said,  the  decisions  of  both  courts  of  law. 
and  equity. 

Mr.  Bathursl  contended  that  the  bill  had  no  tendency  to 
do  more  than  it  professed  to  have  in  view.  Its  object  was 
to  abolish  fraudulent  votes,  and  it  could  only  effect  that 
object  by  striking  at  the  root  and  substance  of  the  fraud 
which  created  such  votes. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Preston,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to9  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 
morrow. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

FRIDAY)   APRIL  9. 
CURRENCY. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  adverted  to  an  intimation  given 
in  his  name  by  a  noble  friend,  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  respecting  the  currency,  and  stated,  that 
)ic6houId  give  notice,  after  the  recess,  of  n  motion  for  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  cur* 
rencv  of  the  country.  In  a  return  made  to  one  of  their 
Lordships'  orders  for  papers  relative  to  this  subject,  he  ob- 
served, that  it  was  confined  to  3s*  and  Is.  Gd.  tokens,  al- 
though the  order  applied  equally  to  dollars  ;  if,  therefore, 
a  return  was  not  made  respecting  dollars  also,  he  should 
move  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

EAST  INDIA   AFFAIRS. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read, 

The  Marquis  H'eltes/cy  said,  at  no  |)ertod  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  timef,  whether  under  a  republic  or  a  mo- 
narchy, or  in  any  country,  under  any  description  of  govern- 
ment, had  a  question  of  greater  importance,  or,  he  would 
say,  of  equal  importance,  been  presented  for  deliberation 
and  discussion,  than  thai  which  now  arose  inconsequence 
of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  company.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  could  not  but 
deeply  regret  that  this  most  important  question,  involving 
so  many  considerations  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
country,  and  being  itself  of  the  most  complex  nature,  should 
have  been  brought  forward  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time 
which  did  not  allow  of  that  deliberate  discussion  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  so  urgently  demanded.  Delay  in  this 
case,  instead  of  affording  the  opportunity  for  calm  delibera- 
tion and  mature  decision,  as  it  might  have  done  in  the 
hands  of  wisdom,  had  produced  results  lather  tending  to 
entangle  and  perplex  the  question  than  to  elucidate  it. 
Passion  and  prejudice  had  been  suffered  to  get  abroad, 
mixed  with  the  considerations  which  this  question  involved; 
and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand!  an  idea  had  gone  forth  that 
the  government  of  the  East  India  company  was  incapable 
of  improvement,  and  its  system  incapable  of  amendment  or 
amelioration,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wiki,  he  would  almost 
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say,  a  frantic  notion,  had  been  set  afloat  of  throwing  open 
the  whole  trade  to  India.     Delay  had  thus  led  to  nothing 
but  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  question,  which  ought  to 
have  been  deliberately  discussed  and  decided  upon,   and 
\vhat  had  been  delayed  so  long  must  now  be  precipitately 
concluded.     He  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  (Lord.^ren- 
ville)  in  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  event,  that  the  mea- 
sures hitherto  adopted  in  regard  to  India  had  been  a  series 
of  experiments  wisely  applied  ;  or,  if  his  noble  friend  liked 
the  expression  better,  attempted  to  be  wisely  applied,  to  the 
circumstances  of  India  and  of  this  country,  and  those  which 
connected  the  two  Empires.     He  could  not,  however,  agree 
in  the  application  of  general  abstract  principles  to  the  rela- 
tions between  this  Empire  and  our  Empire  in  India,  without 
reference  to  the  special  and  particular  circumstances  which 
applied  to  each,  and  the  relations  of  both.    The  theory  of 
political  economy  was  best  founded  in  practice,  and  it  was 
only  from  practical  results  that  we  could  deduce  a  theory 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  circumstances  as  they  actually 
existed.    The  science  of  political  economy  was  not  well 
understood  until  nations  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  perfection  of  the  science  arose  from  the 
relations  of  states,  after  their  internal  economy  had  been 
thoroughly   understood    and  appreciated.   -How  had  the 
Empire  of  India  passed  to  us?    It  had  passed  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  commerce,  and  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
circumstances,  in  which   the  sovereign  and  the  merchant 
had  become  united,  and  the  political  and  commercial  cha- 
racter interwoven.     Ii  was  not  merely  a  question  as  to  the 
trade  to  India,  but  as  to  the  trade  with  India,  connected 
with  the  whole  commercial  system  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, with  their  sovereignty  and  political  functions.     It 
had  been  said  that  the  trade  with   India  was  unprofitable, 
was  it  therefore  to  be  argued  that  the  company  were  to  he 
compelled  to  give  it  up?    Take  one  given  article  from  the 
extensive  concerns  of  a  merchant,  it  might-be  said  that  upon 
that  article  no  profit  was  derived,  and  that  therefore  the 
merchant  ought  to  desist  from  carrying  on  that  branch  of 
trade;  but  althongh  that  article,  frken  by  itself,  yielded  no 
profit,  yet  the  dealing  in  it  might  be  so  connected  with 
other  commercial  concerns,  that  the  continuing  to  trade  in 
it  might  be  essential  to  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the 
merchant.    So,  with  the  East  India  company,  it  was  not 
merely  a  question  with  respect  to  the  trade  to  India,     it 
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hid  been  lately  attempted,  and  not  uningeniously,  to  prove 
that  this  trade  really  yielded  a  profit.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  trade  in  itself  was  really  unprofitable :  bat  what  then  I 
It  was  owing  to  this  trade  to  India  that  the  company  were 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  trade  to  China  with  greater 
advantage — that  they  had  been  enabled  to  export  to  China 
articles  of  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
instead  of  bullion,  which  they  had  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  use,  as  their  medium  of  purchase  in  China.  It 
was  said  that  they  carried  on  the  trade  to  India  at  a  heavy 
expense  (the  question  still  remaining,  whether  a  private 
merchant  could  carry  it  on  at  a  less  expense?}:  but 
again,  this  expense  was  connected  with  other  circumstances 
applicable  to  their  government  in  India.  ^  This  intimate 
relation  between  the  trade  to  India  and  their  whole  system 
of  commerce,  and  between  that  and  their  system  of  govern- 
ment, rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  take  the  trude  to 
India  as  an  isolated  consideration.  He  believed  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  the  trade  to  China,  and  he  also 
believed  it  to  be  vital,  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  on  the 
government  of  India  by  the  company.  What,  besides,  must 
be  the  result  to  this  country  of  opening  the  trade  to  India? 
The  articles  which  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  proportion 
of  those  that  would  enter  into  the  trade  from  thence,  were 
the  products  of  the  looms  of  India,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  piece  goods,  and  the  importation  of  which  would 
immediately  tend  to  injure  and  distress  our  own  manufac- 
tures. Thus  therefore  the  opeuiog  of  the  trade  could  only 
be  productive  of  injury  to  our  own  manufactures,  whilst 
the  taking  it  away  irom  the  company  would  tend  to  prevent 
them  from  carrying  on  with  advantage  their  commerce  to 
China,  or  their  system  of  government  iu  India.  The  union 
of  the  characters  of  sovereign  and  merchant — the  blending 
the  political  and  commercial  character,  might  be  saiu  to  an 
anomaly ;  but  if  he  were  asked  in  any  society  where  ques- 
tions happened  to  be  discussed,  what  was  an  anomaly,  ho 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution.  In  the  British  constitution 
we  had  anomalies,  not  conflicting  or  counteracting  its  prin- 
ciples, but  harmonizing  in  preserving  those  principles  in 
their  sound  practical  effect.  Anomaly  was  therefore  no 
objection— the  sovereign  and  the  merchant,  it  was  true,  had 
been  united — the  political  and  commercial  character  had 
been  blended ;  but  it  had  operated  to  the  advantage  of  1  udia. 
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and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.     He  felt  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak  upon  this  paint,  having  had  the  honour  of 
holding  a  high  situation  in  India ;  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  something  upon  it,  as  it  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  subject.    Some  of  the  acts  of  the  government  in  India 
had  received  high  honour  iu  this  country — upon  others  a 
degree  of  doubi  and  suspicion  had  been  thrown  ;  but  Par* 
liament  had  ultimately  decided  in  their  favour.     By  the 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  company  in  India,  the  country 
had  been  withdrawn  from  a  state  of  war,  and  settled  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity.     The  Decan,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory from  the  Peshwa's  dominions  to  those  of  the' Nizam, 
afforded  ample  proofs  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  measures 
of  the  company's  government.    The  situation  of  the  natives 
bad   been  ameliorated  and  improved— the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, before  unknown,  had  been  introduced  and  confirmed 
by  the  settlement  of  Bengal.     With  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  tMit  settlement,  he  entirely  coincided  with  his  noble 
friend.     Every  governor  of  India  had.  acknowledged  the 
justice  and  the  policy  of  this  principle,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  every  person  qualified  to  be  a  governor  of  India,  must 
do  the  same.     It  formed  the  corner-stone  of  the  government 
of  India,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  the  conquered 
provinces  would  found  a  solid  basis' for  that  government  io 
rest  upon.     Tiie  principle  ought  to  bo  distinctly  recog- 
nized;  but  the  application  of  it  must   be  the  subject  of 
delay,  in  order  that  the  various  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  applied,  might  be  accurately  ascertained. 
Keverting  to  the  questions  to  which  he  wished  more  parti* 
cularly  to  call  their  Lordships9  attention,  he  would  observe 
upon  the  influence  of  the  government  here,  as  mixed  with 
that  of  the  government  in  India,  and  which  had  continued 
since  1784.     It  was,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  each  could  be  separated,  and  the  effect 
of  each  independent  of  the  other  accurately  ascertained.     It 
was  not  what  could  be  or  had  been  done  by  cither,  but  what 
the  union  of  both  had  effected.     What  had  been  produced 
by  one  or  the  other  separately,  could  not  be  ascertained, 
neither  could  it  be  argued  that  the  same  elects  would  follow 
from  the  operation  of  the  one  cause  whicb  had  been  pro* 
doced  by  the  union  and  blending  of  both.    He  would  say, 
and  he  was  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  no  government  had 
better  fulfilled  its  duties  towards  the  people  whom  it  go* 
ftrned,  than  that  of  India.    The  situation  of  the  natives 
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had  been  ameliorated  and  improved  :  a  commerce,  most 
beneficial  to  them,  the  coasting  trade  of  India,  had  been  es- 
tablished and  matured  :  in  every  instance  their  wants  and 
comforts  had  been  attended  to:  and  thus,  whether  in  a  poli- 
tical or  commercial  character,  the  company's  government 
bad  been  distinguished  by  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India.  A  judicial  system  had  been  established, 
which,  though  not  |>crfect,  contained  within  it  all  the  csen- 
tials  of  British  justice.  Yet  this  system,  thus  in  all  its  parts 
gradually  and  progressively  improving,  was  held  out  as  one 
incapable  of  any  improvement,  and  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
tations had  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  its  conduct  towards  the 
natives  of  India.  The.  fact  was,  that  our  government 
watched  every  opportunity  of  assimilating  (as  far  as  it  could 
be  done  with  safely)  the  manners  of  the  natives  to  our  own, 
and  of  convincing  them  gradually  of  the  advantages  of  de- 
parting from  their  old  customs,  institutions,  and  prejudices. 
This  was  more  particularly  evident  in  the  military  depart- 
ment—the  sepoys  in  the  company's  service  conformed  almost 
entirely  to  our  modes  of  warfare.  This  was  not  only  the 
fact,  but  it  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  superiority  of  our 
•  forces  over  the  native  powers.  Would  it  be  said,  then,  that 
audi  a  people  are  incapable  of  changes  or  improvement  ? 
No ;  but  that  change  must  be  gradual  and  voluntary,  not 
crude,  precipitate,  and  forced.  If  we  did  not  allow  our 
understandings  to  be  fettered  and  bound  down  by  the  super- 
stitious notion  that  no  change  could  take  place,  nor  ought 
to  be  suffered,  the  result  would  be,  that  improvement 
was  attainable,  if  that  improvement  was  conducted  with 
sufficient  caution,  wisdom,  and  deliberation.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  apply  some  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  Mated,  to  the  resolutions  which  it  was 
proposed  to  them  to  adopt  and  sanction.  The  first  of  these 
resolutions  declared,  thai  the  exclusive  charter,  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  East  India  company  were 
to  be  continued  to  them,  with  certain  limitations  and  excep- 
tions. He  did  not  wish  to  put,  bis  assertions  before  his 
proofs,  but  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  these  exceptions  not 
only  impaired,  but  destroyed  the  whole  benefit  of  the  grant. 
The  second  resolution  was,  that  the  China  trade  should  be 
given  to  the  East  India  company ;  but  this  resolution  was 
arranged  and  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  was  meant  to 
be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  not  a  part  of 
it.  The  third  resolution  gave  permission  to  all  persoos  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  manifests,  to  trade  to  and  from 
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any  of  the  ports  of  India,  to  and  from  such  of  the  out-ports 
of  this  kingdom  as  should  be  represented  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  as  most  eligible,  the  returns,  of  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  course  of  next  sessions. 
Lord  Wellesley  said,  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
East  India  company  was  to  be  continued  as  the  organ  of  the 

Evernment  of  India — if  not,  he  could  not  see  why  it  should 
continued  at  all ;  but  if  it  was  continued  as  a  political 
organ,  why  not  give  to  that  organ*  all  those  advantages,  all 
those  powers,  which  were  requisite  to  enable  it  to  pefortn  its 
functions  effectually  ?    Let  us  see  what  those  advantages 
are,  which  at  present  enable  it  to  perform  those  functions 
abroad  and  at  home.     By  the  proposed  regulations,  all 
persons  are  to  be  permitted  indiscriminately  to  visit  India 
and  trade  there.    Ndw,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  that  country,  not  to  know  that  thete  was, 
in  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  India,  a  great  and  positive 
danger. to  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  natives.    So  convinced  was  he  of  this,  that  in 
.  1803  be  had  publicly  stated,  that  if  a  great  influx  of  Euro- 
peans were  permitted,  the  power  of  the  government  might 
not  be  able  to  counteract  the  danger.     But  what  are  the 
powers  of  that  government  to  retain  and  regulate  foreign 
intercourse  ?  By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  being  found  in 
India  without  a  licence,  is  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  of  a  mis- 
demeanour, vulgarly  called  interloping,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  company  has  a  right  to  send  every  individual  so 
found  out  of  the  country,.     This  fight  had,  no  doubt,  in 
some  cases  been  exercised  invidiously.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  he  (the  Marquis  Wellesley)  had  been  there,  he  had 
never  exercised  it  but  once — in  carrying  into  effect  an  order 
of  his  predecessor.    Suppose  then  any  of  those  gentlemen 
from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  persons  of  affluence  and 
respectability,  of  high. character  and  spirit,  were  to  go  out 
on  the  faith  of  the  proposed  regulations,  were  they  to  be 
told,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  there,  that  their  being  found  in 
India  was  in  itself  penal  ?    Were  they  to  be  invited  to  go 
to  India  merely  to,  be  sent  back  again  ?     Could  this  power 
be  retained — could  it  be  exercised,  without  a  delusion  of 
their  hopes,  without  a  violation  of  their  rights,  without 
putting  them  in  the  state  of  criminals,  ouly  for  making  use 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  a  British  subject, 
to  trade  to  all  places  where  the  laws  and  government  of  bis 
country  allowed  him  to  .do  so?    The  moment  a  'free  trade 
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was  opened,  this  restriction,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
subsist.  A  free  trade  to  India,  and  a  virtual  prohibition  to 
the  t*ader  to  reside  ttocr*,  was  a  contradiction  too  glaring  to 
be  admitted  foran  instant.  Parliament  could  not  sanction 
this  monstrous  anomaly— the  crown  conld  not  sanction  it. 
If  then  individuals  were  only  liable  to  tp  sent  out  of  the 
country  for  offences  actually  committed,  what  security 
would  this  afford  to  the  government  ?  Persons  might  be 
guilty  of  acts  highly  dangerous  to  the  state,  which  yet 
could  not  be  brought  before  any  legal  tribunal.  Besides, 
where  were  these  offences  to  be  tried  ?  By  the  law  now 
existing,  a  British  subject  is  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  courts  ;  but  it  bad  been  usual,  before 
granting  a  licence  to  any  person  to  proceed 'into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  demand  a  bond,  by  which  the  parties 
agreed  to  submit  to  other  jurisdictions  within  the  country. 
The  noble  Lords  present  might  probably  entertain  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  such  a  bond-  For  his  own  part,  he  con- 
ceived the  supreme  court  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  it. 
What,  then, could  be  done?  Either  individuals  must  be 
sent  down  to  the  supreme  court  to  be  tried  for  every  offence, 
by  which  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  redress  would  be  mul- 
tiplied to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unattainable  by  the 

•  natives,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  intercourse 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  presidencies.  But  it 
would  be  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act, 

•  to  say  to  these  people — "  If  you  will  confine  yourselves  to 
Calcutta,  or  Madras,  or  Bombay,  if  you  can  find  a  vent  for 
your   manufactures  here;    if    this   will   be  sufficient  to 

'fulfil  your  utmost  expectations,  and  gratify  atl  your 
wishes,  you  may  stay  here  as  long  as  you  please,  but  we 
cannot  peimtt  you  to  go  any  farther  into  the  country !" 
Another  evil,  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated  than  the  pro* 
Jbabte  consequences  of  indiscriminate  intercourse!  was  the 
conflict  of  interests  and  sentiments  which  would  arise  from 
the  competition  between  the  company  and  the  private  mer- 
chant. This  would  lead  to  endless  petty  squabbles,  in 
which  the  interference  of  the  company  would  always  be 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  :  its  mixed  character,  as  a  poli- 
tical and  commercial  body,  would  become  suspected  and 
odious,  and  that  union  of  the  two  characters  be  rendered 
dangerous  and  impracticable.  The  evil  did  not  end  here. 
The  resolution  says,  that  the  private  ships  are  to  be  suffered 
to  sail  from  any  of  the  ports  in  India,  provided  they  have 
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got  clearances/  But  where  were  they  to  apply  for  these 
clearances?  Would  they  find  custom-boose  officers  at 
Siam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  in  the  Eastern  Islands, 
where  these  ships  are  permitted  to  go  ?.  First,  we  Hare  seen 
that  the  act  relating  to  interlopers  is  to  be  applied  against 
a  free  trade,  and  now  we  find  that  the  manifest  act  is  to  be 
enforced  where  there  are  no  custom-house  officers.  It  was 
not  easy  to  say  what  the  effect  of  extending  this  permission 
trade  to  the  Eastern  Islands  might  be.  Might  it  not  affect 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  and  in  this,  affect  the 
whole  of  our  commercial  and  political  prosperity  in  India ; 
for  the  connection  between  India  and  China  was  always 
close,  but  it  was  now  of  the  closest  kind.  The  one,  indeed, 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  other.  It  was  said,  that 
the  trade  to  India  was  not  in  itself  profitable ;  but,  as  he  had 

•stated  before,  it  might  be  necessary,  as  connected  with 
other  branches  of  a  general  system ;  and  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  whole  of  the 
profits  on  the  India  and  China  sales  were  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  the  company  to  meet  their  payments, 
and  to  carry  on  the  mighty  fabric  which  they  had  esta- 
blished. The  method  adopted  by  the  East  India  company, 
of  sales  by  public  auctions,  was  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.    It  secured  the  revenue  from  defalcation,  and 

^prevented  the  English  market  from  being  glutted  with 
Indian  goods,  brought  over  by  continental  traders.  It 
neither  was  intendeds  nor  would  it  be  possible,  to  extend  the 
same  system  to  the  oot-ports.  Let  this  manifest  act  be 
examined,  if  they  could  find  officers  to  act  under  it,  and 

-see  (which  was  entirely  out  of  the  question)  what  securities 
could  be  afforded.  The  value  of  the  articles  must  be  taken 
from  the  sum  stated  on  the  packages ;  for  it  was  in  the 

^nature  of  the  East  India  commodities  that  they  could  not 
be  opened  without  destruction.  The  packages  must  be 
taken  to  contain  what  they  were  stated  to  contain,  and  the 
greatest  frauds  must  be  the  consequence.  They  should 
examine,  therefore,  what  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of 
overturning  the  system  established  at  London,  so  essential 
to  the  mercantile  returns  as  well  as  to  the  political  functions 

.of  the  company.  The  out-ports,  it  was  said,  were  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  advantage  of 
the  extension  of  the  imports,  without  affording  securities  as 
to  the  revenue.  Had  this  been  examined,  it  would  lie 
found  that  due  securities  were  impossible,  without  such  a 
Vot.  II.—  1812-13.  ,     Pp 
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degree  of  expense  as  (be  oat-ports  ootid  not  apply  to  this 
purpose.    Had  it  been  considered  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  system  proposed  on  the  port  of  London  ? — what  itfe 
effect  on  the  vast  capital  expended  under  the  aupposttioa 
that  the  trade  wduld  be  continued  at  that  port  I  on  all 
those  arrangement*!  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  such 
security  to  the  revenue— arrangements  established  bj  the 
graders — not  from  any  abstract  love  of  loyalty,  but  on  the 
conviction  that  the  interest  of  the  revenue  was  ultimately 
connected  with  their  own  ?     Should  all  this  system  be 
broken  down  to  give  hopes  to  the  out-ports,  which  would 
finally  prove  (lie  was  convinced)  as  delusive  as  they  were 
unjust  at  the  outset?     He  esteemed  it  abstractedly*  great 
political  principle,  that  commerce  should  be  unfettered— 
that  it  should  find  its  own  level :  but  this  principle  should 
be  restrained  and  regulated    by   political  considerations. 
Whether  or  not  it  might  be  proper  for  them  to  allow  a  ma* 
to  enter  into  a  trade  in  which  they  were  convinced  he  would 
ruin  himself,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  grant  such  a 
liberty  without  inquiring  as  to  its  effects  on  great  political 
.rights,  or  its  injury  to  the  capital  of  others;  and  if  these 
existed  a  danger,  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  against  it  by 
taking  away  the  speculative  advantage.    Was  it  supposed 
that  an  influx  of  British  commodities  into  India  would, 
on  a  sudden,  give  the  natives  either  the  desire  of  possessing 
them,  or  the  power  of  purchasing  them  ?    Was  it  sup- 
posed that  it  would  at  once  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  country  or  the  njoral  character  of  its  inhabitants  ?     He 
hoped  a  ray  of  discretion  would  enlighten  the  councils  of 
the  government — that  they  would  uphold  the  present  sy^ 
tern,  with  such  modifications  as  were  in  former  times  pro- 
posed, and  which  the  company  themselves  had  agreed  to. 
The  propositions  of  Lord  Melville  (a  name,  on  this  question, 
to  be  mentioned  with  reverence),  which,  in  1800,  bad 
been  submitted  to  the  company,  would  give  all  the  facility 
to  the  employment  of  British  capital,   which  could  be 
given  consistently  with  the  essential  principle  of  maintaining 
the  company. — The  subsequent  resolutions,  the  4tb,  5th, 
and  6tb,  he  should  not  oifer  auy  objection  to,  nor  did  he 
think  them  liable  to  any.    As  to  the  point  of  building  ships 
in  India,   be  had  already  offered  some  observations,    to 
which  he  should  add  one  only.     He  was  convinced  that 
ships  built  in  the  British  dominions  in  India  were  entitled 
to  British  registrar}  this  he  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain, 
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and  this  confidence  ww»  grounded  on  the  best  legal  advice* 
As  to  the  seamen  also*  barn  within  our  territories  in  India* 
they  wese,  he  was  convinced,  British  seamen  under  the 
navigation  act,  and  would  in  any  court  of  law  be  reeog* 
nixed  as  such.  Without  entering  however,  into  the  dig* 
cussion  of  the  general  point  of  right,  it  would  be  highly* 
derivable  on  these  subjects  that  the  point  should  be  ascer* 
tained  ;  that  If  the  seamen  were  to  be  considered  as  British, 
and  the  ships  entitled  to  registrar,  the  rights  should  be 
announced.  As  to  the  navigating  the  ships  of  the  com? 
pany  in  time  of  peace  with  a  majority  of  British  seamen, 
lie  thought  the  restriction  impolitic,  because  the  company 
would  not  wish  to  depart  from  such  *  system.  It  was* 
however,  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  company 
Should  know  the  grounds  on  wich  they  stood.  This,  led 
him  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  for  extending  the 
trade  to  the  out*ports>  which  was  fsamed  ia  a  most  curious 
maoner.  It  should  be  distinctly  stated,  whether  the  exe* 
cutive  government  was  to  have  the  power  of  extending  the 
trade  to  the  out- ports.  If  such  were  the  intention,  the 
Company  could  not  derive  much  consolation  from  the 
manner  in  which  a  similar  power  had  been  exercised  under 
the  warehousing  act.  The  provisions  of  this  act  had  been 
extended  to  Chester,  Exeter,  and  Newhavcn.  They  would 
thus  see  that  there  was  no  great  security  for  them  without 
the  controul  of  Parliament.  .These  out*ports,  be  was  of 
opinion,  should  not  be.  licenced,  except  by  proof  of  security 
exhibited  to  Parliament.  It  was  essential,  however,  that 
the  company  should  not  be  kept  afloat,  exposed  to  the 
collision  of  two  authorities.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
9th  resolution,  which  gave  greater  extent  to  the  royal 
authority  over  the  appointment  of  the  civil  functionaries ; 
and  as  to  the  I  lth,  he  should  postpone  his  remarks  on  it 
to  his  conclusion,  when  he  should  express  his  opinion  on  it, 
as  to  all  its  bearings*  Having  stated  his  opinion  as  to  the 
resolutions  where  obscurities  existed,  and  as  to  those  espe- 
cially which  tended  to  fix  in  the  seat  of  government  a  power 
shorn  of  all  its  means  of  action,  he  should  advert  to  those 
♦objects  on  which  he  conceived  there  were  omissions  of  such 
importance  as  to  call  for  all  the  wisdom  of  the  npbie  Lord 
(Log)  Buckinghamshire).  He  (Marquis  Welleslcy)  had 
never  bam  an  advocate  for  the  separation,  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity from  that  oCthe  company,  bu.4  had  always  maintained 
that  the  greatest  advantage  resulted!  from  their  amalgama* 
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tion ;  bat  be  thought  that  improvements  on  the  existing 
state  of  things  were  requisite,  and  capable  of  being  applied. 
He  had  always  thought,  that  the  power  of  the  government 
at  home  over  the  executive  power  of  the  company  was 
deficient  both  in  strength  and  promptitude ;  ana  that  the 
company's  administrative  power  would  derive  strength  and 
dignity  from  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  mercantile 
character  of  the  company  should  be  connected  with  the 
political  as  closely  as  possible,  but  the  company  would  find 
in  the  controul  ot  Parliament  over  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part  of  their  conduct,  the  best  security ;  and  to  Par- 
liament their  conduct,  as  merchants,  should  accordingly 
be  subjected.  A  most  essential  point  was,  that  the  com* 
pany  should  know  to  whom  they  were  to  be  responsible, 
when  they  had  received  instructions,  such  as  tney  had 
formerly  received  as  to  the  most  important  system  of  policy 
which  had  ever  been  applied  to  our  Eastern  Empire— a 
system  founded  on  a  principle  which,  as  experience  bad 
proved,  bad  diffused  peace  over  regions  which  were  before 
all  ruin  and  devastalion,#and  which  had  extended  British 
dominion  where  Christian  voice  had  never  been  heard 
before— such  instructions  might  be  disavowed  at  pleasure, 
as  in  the  important  case  in  question  they  had  been.  The 
company  should  be  controlled,  but  not  by  an  amphibious 
authority.  Another  surprising  omission  was  as  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Indian  army,  except  as  to  the  settling 
the  quota  of  King's  troops.  The  greatest  mischiefs  which 
had  arisen  in  India  were  from  the  collision  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  s  and  though  when  he  (the  Marquis 
Weilesley)  held  the  situation  of  governor-general,  from  the 
excellent  temper  of  the  functionaries,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  finally  from  the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
army,  thai  collision  did  not  occur ;  yet  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  beg  his  Majesty  either  to  relieve  him  from  the 
weight  of  bis  situation,  or  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of 
captain-general.  He  beseeched  the  noble  Lord  (Lord, 
Buckinghamshire)  to  take  into  consideration  this  most 
important  subject,  if  he  wished  our  Indian  Empire  to  stand 
on  its  present  footing.  He  came  now  to  a  point  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty,  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
would  be  benefited  by  discussion  in  Parliament,  before 
which  discussion  vaunted  delicacy  and  difficulty  had  often 
vanished.  The /army  in  India  rested  too  much  on  the 
footing  of  profit,  without  reference  to  honours  at  home. 
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An  army  raore  fall,  than  the  Indian  army,  of  honour, ' 
loyalty,  and  valour,  he  had  never  seen ;  and  he  could  not 
have  conceived  that  it  would,  under  any  authority,  have 
become  otherwise;  and  be  had  tried  it  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.    The  native  part  of  it  in  particular 
had  behaved  in  the  most  honourable  manner  in  Mysore  and 
in  Egypt,  notwithstanding  all  the  prejudices  envenomed  in 
the  minds  of  the  soldiery.     But  the  emoluments  of  this  class 
had  been  much  reduced,  and  it  was  unjust  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  all  the  honours  bv  which  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Empire  were  rewarded.    This  he  pressed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite  to  him. 
Another  omission  was  on  the  subject  of  foreign  adventurers* 
who,  in  the  event  of  peace,  might  live  without  the  British 
settlements  subject  to  no  laws.    This  was  not  provided  for 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  times  so  loudly  called  for  such 
provision.'    The  point  which  he  had  reserved  for  considera- 
tion, was  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India:  the 
dignities  of  it  he  had  always  thought  necessary  to  ensure  the 
respect  of  the  natives  to  the  British  character,  though  he  did 
not  mean  to  express  an  opinion,  whether  the  introduction  of  a 
person  vested  with  episcopal  authority  might,  in  the  present, 
irritated  state  of  the  public  mind  in  India,  be  injurious. 
Collision  with  the  civil  government  should  be  guarded  against 
by  means  similar  to  the  connection  between  the  bishops 
and  the  crown  in  this  country.    In  providing  this  establish- 
ment, a  most  material  point,  connected  with  it,  had  been 
neglected,    vizi  a  provision  for  education,    civil  or  mi* 
litarv.    To  revive  the  languishing  establishment  at  Fort 
William,   would  be  the  best  means  of  remedying  this 
defect*    As  to  the  extending  Christianity  to  India,  all  re- 
commendation from  the  government  of  the  religion  it  re- 
vered and  adored,  to  the  natives,  by  whom  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  government  is  considered  as  a  command, 
should  be  avoided ;  and  all  that  was  to  be  done  should  be 
effected  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  which 

Surpose  a  collegiate  body  should  be  subject  to  the  first 
ignftary  of  our  Indian  church.  As  to  the  missionaries,  he 
bad  never  heard,  while  in  India,  of  any  mischiefs  done  by 
them,  neither  had  he  heard  of  any  impression  produced  in 
the  way  of  conversion.  They  were  quiet,  learned,  and 
orderly ;  and  Mr.  Carey,  oneof  their  number,  was  employed 
as  instructor  in  some  branches  of  oriental  learning  at  Fort 
William.    Ha  (Marquis   Wellesley)  bad  thought  it  his 
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duty  io  encourage  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  but  had 
also  thought  It  bis  duty  to  issue  no  orders  of  government 
on  tbe  subject  of  religion.  As  a  Christian  governor,  he 
could  not  nave  done  less;  a?  a  British  governor,  He  could 
not  have  done  more.  If,,  indeed,  a  project  had  been  formed 
to  the  complete  demolition  of  the  company*  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  government  upon  tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  venerable  fabric,  at  least  it  might  be  said  that  the  plan 
was  bold  and  decisive :  but  in  the  scheme  now  proposed,  no 
such  vigour  was  to  be  traced ;  nor  was  its  deficiency  sup- 
plied by  wisdom  oc  policy :  the  East  India  company  was 
to  be  continued  as  the  organ  and  instrument,  without  any  of 
tbe  power  and  authority  necessary  for  government.  Minis- 
ters called  upon  it  to  perform  that  for  which  their  strength 
would  be  inadequate :  they  insisted  that  the  flood-gates  of 
commerce  should  be  opened,  and  the  company  was  to  sink 
or  swim  as  chance  directed.  They  withered  the  limbs  and 
enervated  the  body,  and  then  demanded  that  it  should  per- 
form those  wonders  which  it  had  been  able  to  execute  in  the 
height  and  plenitude  of  its  vigour.  No  commensurate  ad- 
vantage was  offered  to  compensate ;  the  revenues  would  be 
endangered  ;  the  manufacturers  would  perhaps  be  ruined  ; 
and  no  additional  benefit  could  be  derived  from  an  open 
trade.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resist  any  general  alteration  of  tbe  system,  being  firmly 
convinced  that  no  very  material  amelioration  could  be  at* 
tained ;  and  in  order  to  place  his  views  in  the  clearest  light, 
and  to  support  them  by  facts,  he  should,  conclude  by 
inovin^  for  a  variety  of  documents  upon  the  subject,  some 
of  which  might  be  before  the  House,  and  others  might 
even  be  before  the  public,  but  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  into  one  distinct  point,  to  elucidate 
this  important  and  intricate  subject  His  Lordship  then 
handed  his  motion  to  tbe  woolsack.  The  question  having; 
been  put, 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  rose,  because  he  thought 
he  should  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  if  he  did  not  make  a  few  observations  upon, 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquis.  He  sbonld  first 
advert  to  some  personal  allusions  that  had  been  made,  and 
he  lamented  that  the  noble  Marquis  was  not  present,  (Lord 
W.  having  retired)  that  he  might  acknowledge  their  inap- 
plicability and  injustice.  Ministers  bad  been  charged  with 
having  precipitately,  and  without  dub  inquiry,  brought 
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forward  this  system*  described  and  admitted  to  be  of  stick 
gfteat  importance*     Thai  this  remark  should  have  been 
made  by  the  noble  Marquis,  was  meat  extraordinary,  be* 
came  be  must  kntow  that  two  yean  ago  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  expressly  to  take  this  subject  into  considera- 
tion t  that  voluminous  report*  had  by  it  been  made ;  and 
OBorethan  that,  the  noble  Marquis  knew,  that  he  aeyei 
himself  took  the  trouble  to  attend  one  of   its  meetings. 
<Lord  Wellesley  having  fesuraed  his  sett,  Lortl  Bucking- 
hamshire repeated  his  last  observation :  he  then  continued.) 
His  noble  friend  had  argued  upon  the  resolutions  as  if  they 
bad  been  worded  with  the  precision  of  an  act  of  Parliament* 
when  he  must  be  perfectly  aware,  thai  at  his  own  suggestion 
they  were  introduced  instead. of  a  bill,  as  the  ghtand  upoA 
which  an  enactment  should  be  raised,  after  the  foundation 
bad  been  deliberately  examined,  In  the  first  resolution  he  had 
chosen  to  insert  a  word  that  had  no  existence,  and  in  ut* 
jecting  to  its  situation  bad  forgotten  that  it  ought  to  hart 
precedence,  since,  until  the  grand  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  was  determined,  the  minor  details  could  not 
be  fitly  discussed.    The  noble  Marquis  bad  talked  loudly  of 
the  dangers  that  were  to  be  dreaded :  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
frighten  the  House  and  the  country  into  a  compliance  with 
his  wishes :  he  had  conjured  up  phantoms,  with  which  he 
seemed  to  contend  most  valiantly,  but  those  who  beheld 
him  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  bis  vehement  action,  erect* 
ed  against  objects  they  could  not  see,  since  if  indeed  they 
bad  been  at  all,  it  was  only  in  the  terrified  imagination  of 
the  noble  Marquis.    If  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  directors,  these  airy 
nothings  would  never  have  tormented  him ;  for.  what  wav 
.their  opinion  ?  They  saw  no  danger  in  the  -opening  of  the 
export  trade,  or  from  the  efflux  of  adventurers  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject :  their  fear  applied  to  the  ina> 
port  trade  from  India,  and  if  their  authority  were  worth 
any  thing,  it  was  entirely  opposed  to  their  friend.    The 
noble  Marquis  might,  perhaps,  not  be  disposed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  sentiments  of  the  present  governor 
general,  and  be  would  therefore  quote  the  opinion!  of  an 
.  individual,  for  whom  (doubtless  on  good  grounds)  the  uoble 
Marquis  appeared  to  entertain  a  very  high  respect— he 
meant  Lord  Wellesley,  who,  writing  from  India  to  the 
directors,  in  1800,  used  time  words,  conclusive  against 
hie  statement  of  unlay  i— •"  Tour  government  *}an  always 
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with  fern  difficulty  controul  the  operations  of  British  than 
of  foreign  adventurers :  the  designs  and  attempts  of  fo- 
reigners must  always  be  more  dangerous  than  any  conse- 
quences that  could  result  from  an  increased  resort  of  British 
■objects!  under  such  limitations  and  restraints  as  your  wis> 
dom  may  frame." — (hear,  heart  from  Marquis  JFelle*- 
ley) — How  could  these  two  discordant  opinions  be  recon- 
ciled I  In  1800,  under  proper  regulations,  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended :  in  1804,  (when  the  charter  was  about  to  expire) 
Consequences  that  endangered  not  only  India,  but  England, 
were  to  be  dreaded.    Did  the  noble  Marquis  intend  to  ar- 
gue, that  American  merchants  ought  to  be  allowed  privileges 
that  were  denied  to  our  own  subjects  ?    Were  treaties  to  be 
formed  with  foreign  powers,  who  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  were  Englishmen 
to  be  trie  onlj  exception  ?  were  they  to  be  excluded  from 
advantages  given  to  foreigners  ?    That  the  House  might  see 
bow  important  it  was  that  the  trade  enjoyed  by  foreign 
nations  should  be  devoted  to  our  own  countrymen,  he 
would  state  the  extent  of  it  in  1806-7.     It  amounted  to  no 
less  than  1,958,105/.  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  even 
such  an  addition  would  afford  a  great  relief  to  the  mercan- 
tile interest*    The  exports  of  the  company  at  the  same  time 
little  exceeded  one  million.    He  admitted  that  great  prac- 
tical advantages  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  theoretical  cal- 
culations, but  here  afttual  experience  was  called  in  aid  of 
speculative  policy.    Could  there  be  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion 1o  individuals  of  large  property  and  respectable  con- 
nections employing  their  capital  in  the  trade  to  India? 
Was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  even  from  the  lower 
classes  of  merchants,  who  must  be  always  under  the  con* 
troul  of  the  political  authorities  ?    His  Lordship  then  en- 
larged upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  read  several  ex- 
tracts from  a  report  made  upon  the  subject,  to  show  that  it 
was  not  probable  that  adventurers  would  penetrate  into  the 
interior  from  Calcutta,  since  that  branch  of  the  trade  was 
always  carried  on  by  native  merchants*-  He  also  noticed 
the  augmentation  of  exports  from  800,000/.  in  1797-8  to 
1,947,000/,  in  1802-3,  and  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
such  increase  would  proceed  progressively.    His  Lordship's 
remarks  were  now  nearly  inaudible  below  the  bar,  but  be 
proceeded  to  the  subject  of  manifests,  which  he  contended 
could  be  prepared,  and  to  smuggling,  which  could  be  pre- 
vented.   He  insisted,  that  whatever  smuggling  now  took 
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place,  yt*s  harried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  and  that  if  that  could  be  prevented*  the  revenue 
-would  be  augmented*  to  a  greater  extent  than  It  would  be 
reduced  by  smuggling,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  to 
all  the  out-ports.    The  ad  valorem  duty  noticed  by  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  next  occupied  his  Lordship's  attention, 
but  his  remarks  could  not  be  heard,  nor  was  ne  more  intel- 
ligible on  the  subject  of  India-built  ships,  with  tegard  (p 
which  a  slight  explanation  took  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Wellesley  across  the  table.    The  subject  of  religion  was 
not  dwelt  upon,  but  his  Lordship  bestowed  great  praise 
upon  the  noble  Marquis,  for  the  exertions  he  had  made  in 
establishing  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.   The 
true  reason  why  that  system  had  not  more  completely  suc- 
ceeded, was  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  directors/; 
but  we  lament  that  his  Lordship  did  not  assign  his  grounds 
•for  this  opinion  in  a  tone  of  voice  more  distinct  ana  articu- 
late.   The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  ought  to  receive  every 
privilege  and  advantage  which  they  could  wish  for,  pro-  - 
Tided  such  privileges  did  not  interfere  with  the  substantial 
rights  of  others.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  not  tp 
place  the  merchants  of  this  country  in  a  worse  situation 
than  foreigners,  in  trading  to  India. 
-  Lord  urenvilk  said,  whatever  sentiments  might  be  enter* 
tained  on  the  subject  now  under  their  Lordships*  consider- 
ation, they  must  all  feel  obliged  to  hit  noble  friend  (the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley),  for  the  opportunity  he  bad  given 
them  of  discussing  this  question,  before  the  period  when 
they  should  come  to  a  final  vote.    Now  was  the  time  when 
discussion  and  examination  might  be  useful.    If  he  felt 
grateful  for  such  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  he  felt  more 
so  for  the  light  which  the  high  official  situation  filled  by 
his  noble  frieud,  and  the  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  our 
Indian  Empire,  enabled  him  to  throw  on  the  question.  The 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  had  satisfactorily  explained  one 
point,  which,  in  the  discussion  out  of  doors,  had  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of;  that  whatever  rights  might  be 
conceded  by  fortaer  acts  of  Parliament  to  the  East  India 
company,  they  were  now  extinguished— they  were  granted 
for  a  time  limited ;  that  time  was  expired,  and  they  were 
now  about  to  legislate  for  the  Indian  Empire,  free  and  un-r 
limited ;  hpuncfby  no  previous  plan,  and  fettered  by  no 
previous  act  of  the  legislature*    Until  he  bad  seen  the 
Vol.  IL— 1812-13.  Qq 
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whole  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  government, 
of  which  an  outline  had  only  yet  been  laid  before  them,  he 
felt  a  difficulty  in  making  .any  general  observations  on  the 
subject.    He  was  not  disposed  to  throw  any  difficulties  in 
their  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  afford  them  his 
most  cordial  and  zealous  assistance.     He  did  not  believe, 
however,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  be  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  union  of  the  two  objects  of  political 
power  and  commercial  undertakings  in  the  East  India  com-  v. 
pany,  were  compatible,  in  the  degree  which  they  imagin- 
ed, with  the  existence  of  the  single  and  unaided  competi- 
tion of  the  British  merchant.     Of  this  he  was,  however, 
convinced,  that  the  liberal  conduct  adopted  towards  the 
merchants  of  foreign  nations,  they  could  not  deny  to  their 
own.    This  was  an  incontrovertible  proposition  ;  and  they 
ought  to  keep  in  view,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  practi- 
jCable  to  reconcile  with  this  principle  the  details  of  the  plan 
of  his  Majesty's  government*     One  error  appeared  to  him 
to  run  through  the  resolutions  and  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl — the  considering  as  principal  that  which  was  merely 
secondary,   and   as  secondary  that  which  was  principal. 
The  resolutions  began  by  laying  down  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  privileges  of  the  East  India  company,  with 
certain  exceptions.    -Whether  it  might  be  proper  to  keep 
up  a  commercial  company  which  was  said  to  carry  on 
commerce  at  a  loss,  was  surely  a  question  which  admitted 
of  some  doubt.    The  noble  Earl  desired  them  to  agree  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up.  this  commercial  company,  for 
the  sake  of  the  government  of  India.     It  was  the  duty  of 
their  Lordships  to  inquire,  first,  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  situation ;  secondly,  what  were  the  duties  of  that  si- 
tuation ;  and  then,  what  were  the  instruments  by  which 
those  duties  could  most  effectually  be  discharged  ?    The  re- 
solutions were  defective,  and  any  act  of  Parliament  founded 
on  them  would  be  defective,  which  did  not  vindicate  the 
right  of  the  British  crown  to  the  government  of  India. 
The  question  now  was,  not  how  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  was  acquired — dt  facto>  .the  British  nation  was  so- 
vereign in  India ;  and  to  question  this,   was  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  under  which  we  live.    Under  a 
monarchy,  no  subject  or  class  of  subjects  can  acquire  poli- 
tical dominion  except  for  the  crown.     No  country  which 
was  conquered  by  British  arms,  which  was  subdued  by 
British  valour,  or  gained  by  treaties  made  with  British  sub- 
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jects,  could  possibly  be  acquired  for  any  government  ex- 
cept for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  Eorope,  the  greatest  part  of  it  could  only 
be  considered  as  in  the  state  of  de  facto  government.  On 
the  same  right,  their  government  in  India  rested.  When 
he  stated  this,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say  that 
be  was  speaking  of  an  Empire,  governed  by  the  King  and 
Parliament,  according  to  trie  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, in  the  lawful  councils  provided  by  that  cbnsthu* 
tion.  If  it  was  on  that  right  which  the  British  Parliament 
were  entitled  to  legislate  for  India,  the  next  inquiry  was, 
what  were  the  duties  which  that  situation  imposed  on  them  ? 
He  would  state  these  duties  in  the  order  which  they  occur- 
red in  bis  mini),  though  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  too  often  hitherto 
considered.  The  first  duty  was  to  provide  for  the  good  go- 
vernment, happiness,  and  prosperity,  of  that  country  which 
was- cast  on  our  care.  To  the  right  of  government  this 
duty  was  necessarily  attached,  and  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question  secondary  to  the  existence  or  pros- 
perity of  the  East  India  company,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
British  commerce.  The  first  and  most  important  consider- 
ation, to  which  every  other  ought  to  give  way,  was  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India.  The  next 
point  for  their  consideration  was,  in  what  manner,  compatible 
with  that  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  British  nation  might 
derive  the?  greatest  possible  advantage  from  that  territory  ? 
To  this  question  his  noble  friend  and  the  plan  answered — 
by  continuing  the  East  India  company  in  their  joint  cha- 
racter of  sovereigns  and  merchants,  under  which  character 
that  Empire  was  acquired.  Whether  they  reported  to  science 
or  experience  as  authority  for  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
roent,  they  would  find  the  union  in  the  same  hands  of  so- 
vereign and  merchant  impolitic  and  indefensible.  However 
tempered  such  a  union  might  be,  still  it  was  fundamentally 
and  radically  vicious,  and  an  evil  to  which  they  might  in- 
deed be  compelled  to  submit,  but  which  no  men  ought 
willingly  to  adopt  when  callfed  dpor/to  legislate.  The  in- 
convenicricerof  such  a  system,  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  had  already  been  but  too  obvious.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  sovereign  evet*to  trade  to  profit.  The  noble 
fiarl  had  been  telling  them  that  the  trade  to  India  since  the 
l&st  renewal  of  the  charter,  had  Subjected  the  India  company 
-to  a  loss  of  four  millions ;  and  if  thoy  gained  by  the  trade,  it 
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'  was  by  that  to  a  country  where  they  were  not  sovereign 
and  merchants.  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  position,  than  that  in  India,  where  they  were 
sovereigns,  they  had  lost  to  the  amount  of  four  millions, 
and  that  in  another  country,  where  they  were  not  only 
not  sovereigns,  but  were  little  better  than  outcasts,  there 
alone  they  gained  by  their  trade.  Hii  noble  friend  had 
drawn  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  improvements  and  re- 
forms which  had  taken  place  in  India ;  of  the  security  of 
property,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  wise 
and  salutary  laws  which  had  been  framed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects ;  and  he  had  told  them  that  they 
were  all  the  result  of  the  joint  administration  of  the  £ast  Indie 
company  and  his  Majesty's  government.  But  he  wished 
them  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  subject,  and  they  would 
find  that  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1784, 
founded  on  a  long  series  of  oppression  and  acts  of  injustice 
exercised  towards  the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  whole  of  the 
administration  of  that  country  was  taken  from  the  £ast  Indie 
company  and  given  to  the  crown,  (hear,  hearl)    This  waa 

,  the  time  of  demarcation  between  the  good  and  bad  manage- 
tnent  of  that  country.  The  fact  undoubtedly  was,  that 
the  act  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul  the.com* 
plete  government  and  responsibility  in  all  matters  re- 
specting the  administration  of  India.  It  had  been  asked, 
why  not  then  entrust  the  direction  of  the  trade  of  Indie 
also  to  the  board  of  controul.  If  the  board  of  controul 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  trade,  it  would  be  making  them 
also  sovereigns  and  merchants,  the  very  evil  of  which  be 
was  complaining.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  India  com* 
pany  that  the  good  government  of  India,  and  those  .bene* 
ficial  measures  of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  were  to 
be  ascribed,  but  to  the  board  of  controul,  who  were  the 
King's  ministers,  and  a  great  man,  whose  memory  he  should 
always  hold  in  the  highest  estimation,  appointed  under 
their  influence.  He  would  oppose  to  those  who  urged  the 
experiment  of  the  last  30  yeare  as  an  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  the  government  of  the  India  company,  thai 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  what  was  not  in  existenoe,  and 
that  they  must  repeal  the  act  of  1784,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  power  to  the  King's  government,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  that  government  which  existed 
during  the  90  years  from  1705  to  1784 ;  a  period  dur* 
fog  which  them  never  was  an  interval  when  it  was  not  i 
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•ary  la  complain  to  Parliament  of  evils  of  a  molt  grievous 
nature.   There  wn*  a  fundamental  evil  in  the  system,  which 
the  virtues  of  no  man  or  set  of  am  oooW  cave  till  the  whole 
power  was  taken  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  East  Indian  com- 
pany, and  given  k>  the  King's  ministers.     A  point  on 
which  he  might  be  induced  to  trouble  them  ^  again*  was  the 
policy  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter  for  a  period  of  SO  years* 
They  were  going  to  sec  to  farm  for  20  years  the  whole  com- 
merce of  an  immense  extent  of  country ;  and  they  wem 
about  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  world*  was 
sa  unstable,  that  no  man. could  say  what,  in  20  monthly 
might  be  the  state  of  our  political  situation*     Would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  prudent  to  fix  the  expiry  of  a  charter 
which  conveyed  the  government  of  India,  and  the  com* 
merce  of  three-fourths  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  a  less  re- 
mote period  ?    The  character  of  sovereign  and  merchant 
was  so  interwoven  in  the  East  India  company,  that  it  wai 
impossible  to  separate  them.    He  would  not  ask  why  these 
great  merchants  were  the  only  traders  in  the  British  domi* 
nioos  who  were  unable  testate  their  profit  and  loss  f— and 
whv,  at  the  end  of  30  ytat*  of  good  government,  they 
bad  never  been  able  to  separate  their  commercial  and  poll* 
tical  accounts  ?    He  pledged  himself,  that  before  the  cot* 
<dusion  of  this  business  he  would  submit  to  their  Lordships 
a  resolution,  making  it  imperative  on  the  company  to  do 
that  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  individual  tradtr  to  do 
3 — to  keep  a  distinct  account  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  all 
their  commercial  speculations.     He  would  ask,  whether 
their  character  of  merchants  supported  them  in  their  cha- 
racter of  sovereigns  ?    However  this  might  be,  it  was  a 
dreadful  truth,  that  their  diameter  of  sovereigns  would  as- 
sist them  in  (heir  character  of  merchants.  His  noble  friend 
had  well  said,  that  in  India  a  hint  of  desire  was  received  aa 
a  command  from  the  sovereign.    He  desired  their  Lordships 
to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  of  British  merchants, 
or  the-  agents  of  those  merchants  in  India,  who  were  under 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  then  he  would  ask  them  to  say  what  competi- 
tion coftidexnt  between  a  British  merchant  and  a  sovereign, 
whosehkits  were  received  as  commands  ?  His  noble  friend  had 
told  them,  as  an  advantageous  circumstance,  that  the  com* 
pany,  as  merchants  and  sovereigns,  were  enabled  to  make 
continual  advances  to  the  manufacture!*.    It  appeared* 
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therefore,  that  the  company  were  not  only  sovereigns  and 
merchants,  but  manufacturers  also,  and  that  the  weavers 
were  thus  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Earl,  that  he  hoped  that  part  of  the 
resolutions,  allowing  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial  re* 
venue  after  the  payment  of  charges  to  investments,  would 
meet  with  no  opposition.  If  he  was  more  hostile  to  one 
part  of  the  resolutions  than  any  other,  it  was  that  which, 
after  defraying  the  charges  on  the  revenue,  allowed  the  re* 
mainder  to  be  employed  in  the  company's  investments.  He 
could ,  not  but  cousider  this  as  affecting,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  opening  of  the  commerce  of  India  to  the  com* 
pany.  This,  it  was  said,  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  remittances.  But  if  the  company  should  remit  in 
this  manner  a  million  of  their  territorial  revenue  at  a  loss  of 
100,000/.  they  would  still  have  a  residue  of  900,000/.  No 
merchant,  however,  could  carry  on  trade  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple. It  was  no  longer,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
company  should  go  on  carrying  on  a  trade  with  a  loss,  be- 
cause the  purpose  for  which  they  itiade  their  investments 
was  answered,  though  they  traded  with  a  loss.  This  plan 
of  direct  opposition  no  unaided  competitors  could  possibly 
resist,  the  one  must  infallibly  destroy  the  other.  For  years 
and  years,  this  export  trade  from  India  had  been  carried  on 
at  a  loss,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  principle  on 
which  they  carried  it  on  led  them  to  carry  it  on  with  loss 
when  they  could  not  do  it  with  profit.  If  this  part  of  the 
system  be  necessary,  let  it  be  continued  ;  but  in  doing  so, 
they  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  merchants  of  this 
country  to  enter  into  any  competition  with  the  India  com- 
pany. If  it  could  be  shown  that,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
parity, foreign  merchants  had  been  able  to  carry  on  trade, 
the  reason  was  obvious,  and  it  was  because  the  company 
were  the  subjects  of  a  -nation  which  was  at  war  with  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  He  put  it  to  them  again,  what 
sort  of  competition  could  possibly  exist  along  with  the  in- 
vestment system,  which  gave  the  company  a  power  to  con- 
tract political  debt  for  the  sake  of  the  investments,  whilst  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  those  merchants  who?  were  the  com- 
petitors of  the  company  would  be  met,  not  with  a  fair  rivalry, 
but  with  a  series  of  operations  calculated,  when  the  question 
should  again  come  to  be  agitated,  to  diffuse  a  belief  that  the 
pperimcntpf  a(iee  trade  had  been  trietl,  and  had  completely 
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failed.  The  noble  Lord  agked  what  advantage  could  be  ex- 
pected by  private  merchants  in  competition  with  the  India, 
company,  who  stated,  and  stated  it  boastingly,  that  they 
bought  goods  in  this  country  to  sell  them  at  a  loss  in  India  ? 
And  who  sustained  that  loss  ?     Why  the  public  treasury, 
which  would  continue  to  sustain  it  while  the  same  system 
was  suffered  to  continue.     What  chance  of  profit  then  . 
conld  any  private  merchants  have  in  competition  with  a 
corporation  so  circumstanced  ?    Here  the  noble  Lord  took 
a  view  of  the  disadvantages  inevitably  resulting  from  a 
combination  of  the  political  and  commercial  power  of  the  ' 
company.  .  That  the  separation  of  these  powers  was  desi- 
rable he  had  no  doubt,  and  that  such  separation  waA'  prac- 
ticable he  had  no  dbtibt  also.    He  would  venture  to  throw 
out,  for  the  consideration  of;  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the 
difficulties  attending 'this   connection,  especially  the    ne- 
cessity of  preventing  the  territorial  revenue  of  India  from 
being  paid  in>investments.    Instead  of  such  investments,  he 
thought  that  the  public  treasury  in  India  should  be  sepa- 
rated from '  the  counting  house,  and  should  make  its  remit- 
tances in  bills;  that  is,  that  the  company  should  remit  in 
the  same  manner,  and  be  placed  on  the  same  fooling,  as  his 
Majesty's  ministers ;  for  instance,  if  they  were  about  to 
send  a  subsidy  to  Hamburgh  or  Sweden.    The*  prevention 
of  the  payment  of  the  territorial  revenue  in  kind,  he  felt  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to'  humanity  and  justice ;  because 
while  such  a 'mode  of  payment  was  tolerated,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  guard  against  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion in  its  collection  from  the  people,  were  the  government 
administered  by  angels.     In  what  the  House  had  heard 
from  his  noble  friend  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  he 
fully  concurred,  namely,  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the 
advance  of  capital  to  the  manufacturers  in  India,  to  enable 
them  to  carfy  on  their  own  trade — to  manufacture  their 

Eroduce*  This  difficulty  he  hoped  ministers  would  deli- 
erately  consider ;  and  if  ministers  did  not  take  this  and 
other  important  points  connected  with  this  great  question. 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  he  trusted  that  Par- 
liament would  attend  to  them.  Upon  the  whole,  he  re- 
tained the  same  opinion  as  to  this  subject  which  he  expressed 
and  acted  upon  in  the  year  1784,  and  particularly  respect- 
ing the  patronage  of  India.  He  then  thought  that  this 
patronage  should  not  be  vested  in  ministers,  or  any  political 
party  in  England,  because  such  an  arrangement  would  d6 
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irretrievable  mischief  to  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
But  it  did  not  follow,  therefore,  that  he  would  consent  to 
hart  such  patronage  grated  to  the  India  company.  No, 
he  would  hare  it  planed  when  it  bad  remained  so  long, 
namely,  in  a  most  responsible  public  servant  abroad,  by 
whom  it  most  be  confessed  that  it  had  been  exercised  for 
the  last  30  years,  withoot  any  view  to  political  parties  at 
home.  As  to  the  general  system  then  in  India,  respecting 
the  promotion  of  cadets,  writers,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
advancement  in  the  civil  service,  he  would  leave  it  un- 
touched ;  but  he  strongly  objected  to  the  established  mode 
of  selecting  young  men  to  be  sent  out  to  India  for  those 
various  departments.  These  youths  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  chosen  from  among  the  sons  of  officers  slain  in  battle, 
and  from  those  who  hadacqnired  meritorious  distinction  st 
our  several  public  schools.  Thus  the  operation  of  par- 
tiality and  undue  influence  would  be  best  provided  against, 
while  the  interests  of  valour,  morality,  and  religion,  would 
be  best  promoted.  Adverting  to  the  proposed  exclusion  of 
private  merchants  from  the  China  trade,  the  noble  Lord 
expressed  bis  inability  to  understand  any  ground  of  public 

¥>licv,  upon  which  soch  a  proposition  could  be  vindicated, 
be  India  company  confessedly  kst  four  millions  annually 
upon  the  trade  to  India,  and  it  was  alleged  that  it  most 
be  a  losing  trade  to  others.  Yet,  because  the  China  trade 
was  profitable,  it  was  meant  to  shut  out  the  British  nwi- 
chant  from  a  participation  of  it  Upon  this  point  be 
begged  the  House  to  weigh  well  the  hnpmsive  appeal  of 
the  noble  mover,  and  consider  whether  British  merchants 
should  be  excluded  from  the  China  trade,  while  foreigows 
were  admitted  to  it ;  while,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded, and  while  they  were  in  successful  competition  witb 
the  India  company.  The  admission  of  the  Americans  to  the 
trade  of  India,  by  the  treaty  with  America,  had  been  aoi- 
madverled  on  iu  discussions  elsewhere.  But  that  ticatf 
he  signed  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord  Melvitle,  after  a 
consultation  with  the  directors,  upon  principles  which  he 
should  be  ever  ready  to  justify,  because  he  never  wished  to 
govern  India  as  a  colony  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  parent  country,  but  to  invite  all  foreigners  to  the  sup- 
jport  of  its  commerce ;  to  allow  it,  in  fact,  the  eajoymeat  of 
all  the  rights  pf  the  most  perfect  free  trade.  This  system  he 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain,  because  it  was  rtmt 
!oon4ucive  to  the  prosperity  of  fodia,  and  beeau&e  tip  -ad- 
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vancementofthat  prosperity  he  deemed  the  performance  of 
a  room)  duty  on  the  part  of  a  British  minister.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  were  peace  restored,  lie  should  be  again 
an  advocate  for  the  admission  df  Americans  and  other  fo- 
reigners to  a  participation  of  the  trade  to  India.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  urged  respecting  the  importation 
of  tea  into  this  country,  or  the  confinement  of  that  impor- 
tation to  the  India  company,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  secure  the  company  from  such  monopoly 
by  preventing  that  importation  by  private  traders,  under 
the  proposed  plan ;  for  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  all  our 
police,  dep6tsof  tea  would  be  established  in  our  own  islands 
in  the  Indian  6vas,  from  which  it  would  be  brought,  at 
convenient  times,  nearer  home.  But  in  time  of  peace  these 
depdts  would  abound  on  the  opposite  coast,  from  which 
Che  article  could  be  introduced  into  our  own  country. 
Thus  the  India  company  would  be  undersold,  and  thus 
also  it  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon' it  by  the  projected  exclusion  of  British  from 
the  China  trade.  This  smuggling  of  tea  was  naturally  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  high  tax  to  which  the  article  was 
subject,  and  such  smuggling  was  likely  to  continue  under 
anv  circumstances,  unless  that  tax  were  reduced,  which 
reduction  he  forcibly  recommended  (paradoxical  as  it  might 
seem)  with  a  view  to  benefit  our  revenue,  particularly  com- 
bining such  reduction  with  the  opening  of  the  China  trade 
to  British  merchants.  A  moderate  duty,  indeed,  upon  tea, 
would  obviously  be  preferable,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  to 
the  present  system  of  collecting  flic  tax  from  the  India 
company.  The  command  of  the  Indian  army  by  the  com- 
pany could  not,  he  felt,  be  withdrawn  from  that  company, 
so  long  as  it  retained  the  political  government  of  India  ;  but 
this  very  command  formed  an  additional  argument  against 
the  connection  of  a  great  political  wit^fi  a  commercial  govern- 
ment. There  was  also  u  natural  competition  between  the 
king's  and  the  company's  army  in  India,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  bow  the  evil  was  to  be  cured  ;  for  the  only  cure 
suggested,  namely,  the  introduction  of  officers  from  the 
regular  army  into  commands  in  the  company's  force,  was 
liable  to  many  objections,  some  of  which  the  regular  officers 
themselves  must  tec  I,  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
motion and  fame,  compared  to  the  advantages  belonging  to 
the  regular  army.  It  struck  him  that  it  peculiar  syslera  of 
mixed  education  should  be  established  to  { Tepa;e  officers  for 
Vol.  11.—  1S12-13.  Rr 
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the  India  array.     Here  the  noble  Lord  animadverted  upon 
the  systems  of  education  adopted  by  the  India  company  in 
this  country  and  in  India.     Here  they  separated  boys  from 
all  those  connections  which  were  calculated  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  object  which  ought  to  be  attended  to— 
which  might  enable  them  to  carry  out  to  India  the  true 
British  spirit  that  must  attach  them  to  their  country — that 
would  dispose  them  to  maintain  its  interests  and  glory.     On 
the  contrary,  the  view  of  the  directors  appeared  to  be  to 
pursue  a  course  directly  the  reverse  of  that  followed  at  all  our 
great  public  schools,  by  withdrawing  these  boys  from  the 
society  of  their  countrymen,  to  convert  them,  as  it  seemed, 
into  n  sort  of  separate  cast :  for  such  was  the  mischievous 
system  of  the  establishment  at  Hertford,  which  ought  to  be 
extinguished.     But  the  system  pursued  by  the  company  in 
the  college  of  Calcutta  was  equally  objectionable.    The 
ends  to  which  the  institution  was  convertible  were  quite  de- 
feated by  a  miserable  spirit  of  parsimony.     For  the  com- 
pany, which  derived  a  revenue  of  seven  millions  annually 
from  India,  refused  to  afford  the  necessary  means  for  train- 
ing up  men  in  the  science  of  governing  that  territory.     For 
himself,  he  could  not  help  declaring  his  suspicion  as  to  the 
passive  conduct  of  the  board  of  controul  upon  that  refusal. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  with  apologising  for  the  time  he 
had  occupied  in  expressing  the  doubts  and  difficulties  he 
felt  upon  this  important  question,  which  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties he  had  expressed  without  any  personal  motive,  for 
indeed  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  feel  any,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  public  body  more  immediately  alluded 
to  in  the  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  bore  testimony  to  the  candid 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Baron  had  treated  the  subject 
bis  object  obviously  being  to  bring  the  question  fairly  and 
dispassionately  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  with- 
out any  partiality  or  party  feeling.  For  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  the  noble  Earl  declared  their  readiness  io  attend 
lo  any  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  noble  Baron  or  by 
others,  which  might  be  calculated  cither  to  farther  their 
own  plan,  or  to  show  its  deficiencj;.  Their  main  object 
was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  and  be 
was  proud  to  feel  that  no  people  were  governed  with  more 
judgment  than  they  had  been  for  the  last  SO  years. 
With  regard  to  that  people,  the  colonial  system,  which 
was  notoriously  founded  upon  a  principle  of  monopoly,  had 
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long  ceased.  Indeed  that  system  had  ceased  generally,  a 
new  era  having  arisen  in  the  world.  Then,  as  the  colonial 
principle  could  not  be  maintained,  as  foreigners  could  not 
be  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  .this  extensive  territory, 
could  there  long  exist  a  doubt  in  any  unbiassed  mind  as  to 
the  general  admission  of  our  own  merchants  to  a  participation 
of  that  commerce?  Yet  upon  this  point  a  question  had 
arisen.  With  respect  to  the  assertion  of  the  noble  mover, 
that  the  trade  of  individual  merchants  could  not  be  carried 
on  at  all  under  the  proposed  restrictions,  and  that  of  the 
noble  Baron,  that  such  trade  must  be  quite  a  losing  pursuit, 
while  the  company  combined  the  political  with  the  com- 
mercial character;  the  noble  Earl  answered  both  by  re- 
ferring to  the  documents  on  Nthe  table,  from  which  it  ap« 
pearcd  that  the  exports  from  India,,  within  a  certain  year, 
by  British  private  traders,  were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
India  company,  and  the  exports  of  the  American  traders 
bore  a  greater  proportion  still  to  those  of  the  company, 
while  a  participation  of  this  trade  by  any  but  the  com- 
pany was  subject  to  still  greater  disadvantages  than  those 
deprecated  by  these  two  noble  Lords.  He  should  not  con- 
sider the  system  as  complete,  unless  not  merely  the  inter- 
course between  India  and  this  country  was  opened,  but  also 
between  India  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
that  the  British  merchants  might  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  extended  intercourse* 
With  respect  to  South  America,  it  was  peculiarly  desirable 
tbat  some  arrangement  of  this  nature  might  be  made.  The 
present  was  a  precious,  golden  opportunity;  by  seizing  it, 
advantages  might  be  gained,  which,  if  not  now  made,  our 
own  might  altogether,  at  a  future  period,  elude  our  grasp. 
It  fras  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  an  advantageous 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  under  these  circumstances  by 
oar  merchants..  With  respect  Jp4be  China  trade,  he  was 
prepared  lb  riiaintain  the  expediqiqy  of  excepting  it  from 
the  proposer]  arrangement ;  it  wa$  now  carried  on.  advanta- 
geously by  the  East  India  company,  and  a  revenue  was  se- 
curely derived' from  it.  'there  were,  besides,  many  circum* 
stances  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  open  the  trade  to  China* 
It  was  better  to  retain  a  certain  advantageous  trade,  and  a 
certain  revenue,  than  to  exchange  it  for  an  uncertainty.  As 
to  the  objection  that  smuggling  of  tea  would  take  place  to  a 
great  amount  if  the  India  trade  were  thrown  open  to  the 
out-ports,  and  the  reference  made  to  1784  and  1783,  the 
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'act  ww,  that  at  that  period,  when  the  mAiopoly  was  strictly 
maintained,  the  smuggling  was  carried  on  in  the  river  Thames; 
and  it  would  be  there,  from  the  great  facilities  afforded,  that 
the  smuggling  would  be  carried  on,  and  not  at  the  out-port&. 
Besides,  the  East  India  company  had  agreed  to  an  open 
export  from  the  out-ports,  and  an  open  import  to  the  port 
of  London ;  and  he  defied  any  man  to  point  out  any  in* 
convenience  that  could  arise  from  opening  the  imports  to 
the  out-ports,  that  would  not  also  arise  from  opening  the 
exports  to  them,  and  the  imports  to  the  port  of  London. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  high  duty  upon  tea  afforded  a  great 
temptation  to  smuggling,  and  at  a  peace  it  would  become 
inexpedient  for  that  reason  to  keep  up  that  high  duty. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  expressing  generally  his  firm 
artd  decided  conviction  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  opening  the  India  trade  to  the  out-ports. 

The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  9. 

Sir  W.  Scott  moved  for,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation,  of  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
England,  and  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  church-rates 
and  tithes.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  prefaced  his 
motion  with  a  few  general  observations  on  the  state  of  these 
courts,  on  their  history,  and  on  the  inconveniences  which 
existed  in  their  constitution.  The  object  of  his  bill  (which 
is  the  same  lost  by  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament)  was, 
to  abolish  excommunication  generally,  not  only  as  a  mean 
process,  but  as  an  ultimate  sentence,  except  in  cases  of  great 
offence.  In  these,  be  held  that  it  would  be  impossible  ta 
do  away  with  this  power *th  the  ecclesiastical  courts*  as 
every  church  must  Save  the  ability  to  cxcluife.  unworthy 
members  from  among  thera^'  and  there  were  crimes  (incest* 
for  example)  which,  were'  n&t  amenable  to  the  common 
laws,  and  so  destructive  to  society  that  there  must  be  a 
punishment  of  force  enough  to  repress  them-  Another 
object  of  his  bill  would  be,  to  lessen  the  number  of  minor 
courts  which  had  the  power  of  excommunicating ;  ant| 
lastly,  to  devise  a  tfiore  easy  manner  for  the  recovery  of 
phurclj-rates  and  tithes,  the  present  mMe  of  recovering 
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small  sums  being  oppressive,  from  the  magnitude  of  tie 
expense  incurred.  ' 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  leave  was  given* 
and  tbe  bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time*  It  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed ,  and  to  be  read  a  second  time  oa  tbe 
28th. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Punishment  for 
High  Treason  Bill,  in  which  considerable  discussion  ensued, 
respecting  the  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  of  beheadiag 
and  quartering  the  criminals  into  execution*  On  tbe  motion 
for  the  report  being  received  on  Monday,       ^ 

,  Mr.  FratMand  opposed  the  general  principle  of  the  bill* 
as  making  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  high  crime  of  treason, 
and  unsettling  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  amendment,  that,  the  report  bo 
received  this  day  six  months. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  replied  to  the  arguments  of  preceding 
speakers ;  and  said,  if  his  bills  were  lost  now,  lie  would 
bring  them  in  again  next  session. 

The  House  then  divided. 

For  the  original  motion  «v  .vr        60 

For  tbe  amendment  -        -...j:^       75 

Majority  against  tbe  bill       .-.       |& 
Adjourned*    . 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  moving  the  second  Hading  of 
tbe  national  <fcbt  bill,  observed,  that  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  tbip  measure  was  a  violation  of  the  public  feitb  to  tbe 
public  creditor,  he  would  agree  that  such  ao  objeotiaa 
ought  to  be  fatal  to  its  progress.  He,  however,  vasoe  th* 
contrary  satisfied  that  there  was  not  tbe  slightest  ground  for . 
any  objection  of  this  nature.  His  Lordship  thea  took,  a 
brief  historical  review  of  tbe  establishment  and  progfesaof 
tbe  sinking  fund,  contending  that  both  in  tbe  view  of  Par* 
liament  and  of  tbe  illustrious  author  of  that  measure,  tbeJaio 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  also  in  that  of  tbe  stockholder  and  the  ptsbUd 
cfeditor,  the  principle  ploue  was  recognised  that  tbe  debt 
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sbbuld  be  repaid  within  45  years,  from  the  time  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  attaining  to  4,000,600/.  or  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
traction of  each  debt,  but  that  the  mode  of  payment  remained 
at  the  discretion  of  Pari  in  men t  according  to  circumstances. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  stock  created  in  each  year  would 
have  formed  a  separate  fund,  and  bore  a  separate  price. 
Undoubtedly  a  contractor  for  a  loan  in  any  year  might 
bare  made  it  a  part  of  his  bargain,  that  the  sum  advanced 
should  be  made  a  separate  fund ;  but  this  had  never  been 
done,  as  the  stock  so  created  would  have  been  less  market- 
able than  when  united  to  the  general  stock  ;  and  the  fact 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  created  in  eae.h  year  hail 
formed  one  mass,  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  dis- 
tinguish that  created  in  any  given  yenr.  The  stockholder 
bad  never  looked  to  any  other  security  for  repayment  than 
the  redemption  of  his  stock  within  45  years,  without  any 
reference  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  that  redemption 
should  be  effected.  His  Lordship  quoted  and  dwelt  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1792  and  1803,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  this  argument,  and  to  prove  that  such  had 
been  consiantlythe  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  Parliament,  by  Mr,  Pitt,  and  by  the  stock* 
bolder;  and  therefore,  that  the  present  bill  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  violate  the  public  faith,  or  in  the  least  trench 
upon  the  security  of  the  public  creditor.  With  respect  to 
the  objection,  that  the  consequence  of  this  measure  would 
be  an  increasing  debt,  and  a  decreasing  sinking  fund,  he 
observed,  that  under  this  measure  the  sinking  umd  would 
never  be  diminished  below  11,000,000/.  nor  would  at  any 
time  be  much  less  than  19,000,000/.  and  that  the  propor- 
tion it  would  bear  to  the  whole  debt  would  be  larger  than  in 
any  year  the  sinking  fund  had  borne  to  the  debt.  The 
sinking  fund,  under  this  measure,  would  amount  to  61 J 
of  the  whole  debt,  whilst  in  the  year  1807  the  sink- 
ing fund  bore  only  the  proportion  to  the  debt  of  64f . 
As  to  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  time,  be  maintained  that 
k  was  universally  admitted,  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
•inking  fund  must  be  subject  to  regulation.  To  allow  it  to 
reach  that  period,  when  it  would  become  necessary  to  re- 
peal 19  or  20  millions  eff  taxes  in  one  year,  would  give  a 
ruinous  shock  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
tbe  consequences  of  which  were  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
The  question  therefore  was,  whether  this  was  not  a  proper 
time?  and  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  at  no  time 
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could  circumstances  render  it  more  proper  to  resort  to  this 
measure  than  the  present  moment.    What  had  we  effected 
duriog  the  last  ten  years  of  war  ?  We  had  raised  20  million* 
of  taxes,  by  which  we  had  prevented  a  debt  of  200  millions 
from  being  thrown  upon  posterity.    In  no  country  at  any 
time  had  such  an  effort  been  made.     Now,  therefore,  was 
the  period  to  interpose  a  cessation  of  taxation,  to  refrain 
from  imposing  new  burdens  upon  the  people,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  resources  which  were  within  our  power- 
By  the  proposed  plan  the  war  might  be  carried  on,  on  its 
present  extensive  and  expensive  scale  for  four  years,  with* 
out  ^ny  additional  taxes.     In  the  course  of  that  four  years 
many  events  might  happen— peace  might  take  place  (but 
upon  that  he  did  not  wish  their  Lordships  to  calculate)— 
the  war  might  be  carried  on  on  a  reduced  scale  of  expense, 
in  which  latter  case,  under  the  proposed  plan,  it  might  be 
carried  on  for  a  still  greater  number  of  years  without  addi- 
tional taxes.    But,  at  all  events,  upon  the  present  scale  of 
expense,  the  war  might  be  carried  on  for  four  years  .without 
any  additional  taxes,  and  with  the  improvements  in  the 
revenue,  which  the  interval  would  naturally  suggest,  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  upon  the  present  system  for  six  years, 
without  any  additional  taxes.     Here  then  was  a  positive 
advantage,  without  in  the  least  trenching  upon  the  security 
of  the  public  creditor.    Most  gratify ing  was  it  to  reflect 
upon  the  present  situation  of  the  country.    After  ten  yean 
of  a  war  unexampled  in  its  circumstances,  unexampled  in 
the  efforts  we  had  made,  we  had  19,000,000/.  of  war  taxes 
unmortgaged,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  IS  or  14,000,000/. 
What  must  be  the  effect  throughout  Europe  of  this  flourish- 
ing  state  of  our  finances,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  carry 
on  the  war,  on  its  present  scale  of  expense,  for  four  years 
certainly,  and  probably  for  six  years,  without  additional 
taxes.    No  period  could  be  more  favourable  than  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  resort  to  this  measure.     Wiiat events  might 
arise  in  Europe  from  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,.  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  foretel ;  but  from  the  great  effort* 
and  glorious  successes  of  Russia  this  great  result  had  arisen, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  what  was  called  the  continental 
system.      That  system  it  was  impossible  for  Bonaparte 
again  to  establish,  Russia  having  at  all  events  secured  her 
own  independence.     Here  then  was  a  great  opening  for  the 
commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  country ;  and  to  give  them 
scope  to  expand,  without  the  pressure  of  any  additional 
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burdens,  was  one  great  advantage  of  tbe  preaent.  measure. 
His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  In  addition  to  the  reluctance 

*  he  always  felt  to  obtrude  himself  on  their  Lordships,  and 
that  which  arose  from  the  sincere  regard  and  respect  he 
felt  for  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  wfere  the  authors  of  this  plan,  felt  also  a  reluctance  in 
opposing,  or  at  least  in  staling,  objections  to  a  plan,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  imposing 
new  burdens  upon  the  people.  Still,  however,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  consideration  of  public  faith,  as  pledged 
to  the  public  creditor,  to  state  those  objections  which  he  had 
to  this  measure,  as  arising  ont  of  that  view  of  the  subject  He 
was  disposed  to  agree  in  every  praise  to  the  institution  of 
the  Binking  fund,  and  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  establishment  of 
it ;  but  the  more  he  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
sinking  fond  had  been  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  the 

.  more  he  was  impelled  to  object  to  this  measure.  It  was 
not,  lie  contended,  by  a  liberal  construction  of  acts  of  Par- 
liament, that  this  bill  could  be  supported,  but  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  take  care  that  the  security  of  the  public  creditor 
was  substantially  maintained.  That  security  was  two-fold, 
the  positive  security  for  the  repayment,  and  the  implied 
pledge  that  the  commodity  of  the  freeholder  should  be 
bought  in  tbe  market  regularly  and  progressively  by  the 
men  sent  into  the  market  for  that  purpose  by  government. 
With  respect  to  tbe  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  debt,  the  noble  IjonJ  had  said  that  it 
would  be,  after  this  measure,  larger  in  proportion  than  it 
had  been  in  any  preceding  year ;  but  the  noble  Earl  had 
omitted  to  state,  that  during  the  four  years,  the  debt  would 
be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  28,000,000/.  per  annum,  by 
'which  the  proportion  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  debt  argued 
upon  by  the  noble  Earl  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  contended  the  security  of  the  public 
creditor  was.  materially  affected  by  tbe  present  measure. 
Could  it  be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  or  as  consistent 
'  with  the  implied  security  given  to  the  public  creditor,  that 
his  debt  being  to  be  redeemed  within  a  given  period,  a 
lesser  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  that  redemption  at  one  part 
of  the  period,  and  a  larger  sum  at  another.  Was  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  the  very  spirit  of  that  implied  contract,  that 
the  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  should  be  applied 
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I  progressively,  and  in  a  certain  fixed  and  regular  proportion  ? 
n  (bis  view  of  the  subject,  his  objection  was,  that  this  mea- 
sure took  away  fronf  that  implied  security  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  by  decreasing  the  regular  progressive  redemp- 
tion of  his  debt,  rendered  his  commodity  of  less  value  in  the 
market.  He  then  proceeded. to  the  consideration  of  the 
plan  proposed,  referring  te  the  statement1  (that  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  which  had  been  put  into  his  and 
their  Lordships'  bands.  From  that  statement  the  argument 
divided  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  relating  to  the  right 
which  the  public  had  of  laying  its  hands  on  the  sinking 
fund;  and  the  second,  to  the  expediency  of  putting  that 
right  into  execution.  He  then  made  a  few  observations  or. 
part  of  the  statement  alluded  to,  particularly  that  part 
where  it  was  said,  that  the  debt  created  in  1786  was  dis- 
charged by  the  sinking  fund  of  1792.  The  noble  Earl 
(Liverpool)  next,  in  his  speech,  adverted  to  the  act  of  1792, 
and  he  must,  for  himself,  say,  that  he  was  always  ready  to 

five  to  t(iat  act  his  entire  approbation.  The  noble  Lord 
ad  said,  that  no  possessor  of  a  loan  ever  considered  the  one 
per  cents,  as  attached  to  that  loan  only  in  which  he  was 
concerned:  they  had  been  attached  to  the  loans  ever  since 
the  act  of  1792.  The  act  of  1802  did  not  disturb  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  creditor,  but  the  present  measure 
was  likely  to  do  so.  it  was  not  now  right  to  transfer  the 
one  per  cents,  to  the  sinking  fund  of  1786 ;  they  ought  to 
be  left  to  accumulate,  instead  of  being  applied,  as  was  now 
proposed.  When  considering  the  advantages  alleged  to 
be  derived  from  the  more  equable  distribution  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  Lord  Lansdowne  alluded  to  some  observations 
that  had  been  made  on  certain  remarks  of  bis  own,  in 
another  place,  when  stating  his  plan  of  finance.  The  part 
to  which  he  particularly  alluded,  was  that  in  which  he 
offered  some  observations  on  the  prospect  of  a  too  great  ac- 
cumulation of  the  sinking  fund,  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences on  the  price  of  commodities  and  on  public  credit.. 
At  that  time  his  views  were  treated  with  little  respect,  by 
those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  adopt  them  at  present ;  for 
the  ministry  had  come  round  to  that  view  of  the  subject,  ~ 
and  bad  indeed  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  guard 
against  that  prospective  inconvenience,  which,  when  he 
alluded  to  it  formerly,  they  could  not  then  at  all  foresee. 
That  great  accumulation,  to  which  he  had  pointed,  as 
likely  to  occur,  at  one  time  or  other,  they  seemed  now  to 
Vol.  II.— 1312-13.  Ss 
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<  forme  as  probable  within  the  short  space  of  SO  years.  Id 
the  statement  it  was  said,  that  the  sinking  fund  should  not 
.  be  allowed  to  accumulate  too  long,  nor  be  too  much  dimi- 
nished. But  were  the  noble  Lords  opposite  now  ready  to 
say  and  maintain,  that  it  bad  already  accumulated  too 
much?  If  not,  the  argument  in  the  statement  was  worth 
.little.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  alluded  to  the  great 
increase  of  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war,  with  which 
this  plan  was  said  to  be  pregnant.  The  argument  on  this 
point  went  to  say,  the  more  we  get  into  debt  at  present,  the 
more  we  extend  our  loans,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  here* 
after  to  support  our  war  expenses,  and  to  pay  our  taxes,  and 
jLhe  more  rich  shall  we  grow,  it  was  a  most  fallacious  ex  pec* 
tut  ion  to  be  held  out  for  the  delusion  of  the  couutry.  The 
third  advantage  which,  it  was  contended,  would  result  from 
(he  adoption  of  this  plan,  was  the  relief  which  it  was  meant 
to  afford  from  additional  taxes.  This,  he  suspected,  was 
the  only  advantage  which  administration  expected  from  this 
new  plau  of  firifancc.  Yet  they  confess,  even  should  it  bs 
Adopted,  that  they  must  have  800,000/.  additional  taxes 
this  year,  and  more  new  taxes  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  fie  thought  they  were  proceeding  in  a  wrong 
course*  Did  it  not  follow,  from  the  principles  of  political 
^economy,  that  .the  withdrawing  from  the  market  a  portion 
of  the  sinking  fund  would  tend  .to  increase  the  value  and 
the  price  of  that  part  which  remained;  so  that  when  they 
went  hereafter  to  purchase  it  at  the  market,  it  would  be 
.found  dearer  f  Such  a  plan  could  not,  therefore,  be  ad- 
visable. After  stating  then  the  proportion  between  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  national  debt,  at  present,  and  what  it 
would  be  in  a  few  years,  both  on  the  principles  of  the  old 
and  the  new  plan,  he  said,  that  we  ought  rather  to  bear  our 
own  burthens  than  transfer  them  on  our  posterity;  and 
that  it  was  very  unwise,  under  the  prospect  of  accumulating 
debts  and  burthens,  to  cut  off  the  remedy  for  its  diminu- 
tion. It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  delay  the  execution 
of  such  a  plan  till  a  time  of  peace.  He  apologised  for 
trespassing  so  long  on  their  Lordships*  attention ;  but  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  state  a  few  observations  even  on  this 
difficult  subject. 

Lord  Lauderdale  said,  that  he  could  not  agree,  either 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  or  with  his  noble  friend 
behind  him.  He  looked  upon  the  sinking  fund  as  an  ioe£ 
iicicnt  engine  in  times  of  peace,  and  as  au  unfortunate  oae 
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in  times  of  war.  He  then  bestowed  very  high  praise  on  a 
work  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  subjects  of  6 nance,  which 
would  afford  much  new  and  important  light  to  all  those 
who  would  direct  their  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature. 
He  not  only  differed  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  fiis 
noble  friend  on  the  general  principle,  but  also  on  the  points 
discussed  this  night.  From  the  details  given  by  the  noble 
Earl,  he  did  not  think  the  measure  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  acts  of  1786,  1792,  or  1802.  But  he 
thought  thai  the  government,  on  account  of  the  unpre- 
cedented demands  of  the  times,  were  called  upon  now  to 
make  use  of  the  sinking  fund.  Though  in  this  respect  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl,  yet  there  were  others  in  which 
he  coincided  with  his  noble  friend  behind  him.  There  was 
a  fallacy  in  saying  that  this  plan  was  calculated  to  give 
relief  to  the  public.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  or  indeed  of  any  sinking  fund,  could  never  h^ve 
sixpence  that  was  not  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  noble  Lord,  after  stating  some  instances  in  which  the 
principle  insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  for  the  sacredness 
of  the  sinking  fund  of  1792  had  been  departed  from  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  by  others,  proceeded  to  point  out  how  much  pre* 
ferable  to  the  proposition  before  the  House,  it  would  be  to 
allow  the  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt,  to  sell  out  28  millions  of  stock,  and  pay  the  produce 
to  the  minister,  which  would  be  a  saving  to  the  public  of 
the  bonus  upon  the  loan.  But  although  disapproving  of 
the  minister's  plan,  and  conceiving  it  adverse  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  existing  laws  upon  the  subject  of  the  sinking 
fund,  yet  he  would  contend  that  it  involved  no  breach  of 
faith  to  the  public  creditor ;  the  sinking  fund  being  a  regu- 
lation for  the  public  good,  without  any  reference  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  creditor.  In  fact,  it  appeared  to  be 
so  regarded  by  the  public  creditor  himself;  for  what  consi- 
deration had  any  public  creditor  given  or  shown  for  this 
fund  since  the  year  92?  None  whatever,  and  this  propo- 
sition the  noble  Lord  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  com- 
parative interest  upon  the  S  per  cents,  in  which  loans 
are  usually  contracted,  and  the  5  per  cents,  in  which  navy 
bills  are  usually  funded.  From  this  difference  he  argued  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  as  to  any  claim  of  right  to  the 
sinking  fund,  on  the  part  of  the  public  creditor.  No 
min  titer  would  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  have  done  his 
duty  who  should  decline  to  render  that  fund  subservient  to 
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the  public  service,  and  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  grounds  upon  which  a  different  course  was 
recommended,  particularly  Considering  the  quarter  from 
which  the  recommendation  proceeded.    For  he  found  in  a 
publication  from  a  gentleman  of  some  eminence  (aHuding, 
Rs  we  understood,  to  Mr.  Huskisson),   who  agreed  with 
him  (Lord  Lauderdale)  on  certain  main  principles,  a  sug- 
gestion rather  to  increase  the  war  taxes  than  thus  to  touch 
the  sinking  fund.     Really,  one  could  hardly  read  without 
astonishment  such  a  proposition  from  this  author,    who 
had  for  some  time  maintained  that  the  source  of  permanent 
taxation  was  dried  up  ;  and  how  then,  consistently,  could 
he  urge  an  augmentation  of  the  war  taxes,  for  the  source 
of  both  was  pretty  nearly  the  same?     But  still  further,  how 
could  that  gentleman  advise  an  increase  of  taxes,  who  with 
him  (Lord  Lauderdale)  asserted  the  depreciation  of  bank 
paper,  which  depreciation  was  chiefly  attributable .  to  the 
amount  of  our  (axes  ?    Had  the  proposition  of  the  honour- 
able author  proceeded  from  ministers,  \v\\o  held  a  different 
doctrine,  it  would  not  have  in  his  mind  excited  so  much 
astonishment.     But  did  the  honourable  author  consider, 
that  since  the  year  1806,  before  any  material  depreciation 
of  bank  notes  took  place,  144  millions  had  been  added  to 
our  public  debt ;  <that  in  1606  the  amount  of  the  permanent 
.  taxes,  deducting  the  charge  of  management,  &c.  was  about 
26  millions,    while    in  the  present  year   it  reached    34 
millions?    So  that  taking  into  view  the  depreciation  of 
paper  bv  the  comparative  value  of  gold  at  these  two  periods, 
it  would  appear  that  about  the  same  amount  or  value  of 
standard  gold,  namely,  about  25  millions,  would  reacli  the 
public  treasury  m it hin  the  present  year,  as  bad  been  re- 
ceived by  it  in  1800,  or  indeed  rather  less,  although  since 
1806, 144  millions  had  been  added  to  our  public  debt.    To 
make  up  this  extraordinary  disproportion,  the  noble  Lord 
maintained,  that  looking  to  the  depreciation  of  that  paper 
which  Has  now  our  circulating  medium,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  no  less  than  nine  millions  annually  to  the  perma- 
nent taxes,  and  an  equal  sum  also  to  the  war  taxes.  Yet  such. 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  an  asserter  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper  pressed  the  propriety  of  atv  increase  o( 
taxes,  rather  than  to  touch  the  sinking  fund ;  and  in  truth, 
having    himself  always  endeavoured  to  adhere   to   con- 
sistency, he  could -not  applaud  such  conduct  in  any  man. 
Re  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  never  been  in  office,  and  could 
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not  tell  the  general  course  of  study  generally  pursued  by 
persons  in  that  situation ;  but  really  from  the  specimens  he 
had  seen,  he  could  not  forbear  from  advising  official  men, 
whatever  they  might  speak,  not  to  be  very  fond  of  publish* 
ing.  («  laugh.)    In  the  publication  already  referred  to,  ho 
met  many  passages  to  excite  his  astonishment,  as  he  thought 
they  must  that  of  every  reader  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  the  financial  history  of 
this  country.     For  instance,  ihe  honourable  author  alleged, 
that  there  had  never  been  any  effectual  sinking  fund  in  this 
country  until  thatcreated  by  Mr.  Pitt.     Now, according  to 
his  idea,  and  he  apprehended  the   idea  of  most  rational 
men,  that  system  was  roost  effectual  which  operated  most  to 
diminish  our  debt,  at  least  in  time  of  peace;  and  he  stated 
the  proportion   in  which  our   public  debt  was  reduce^ 
during  the  several  periods  of  peace  which  followed   the 
treaties  of  llyswich,  Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Paris,  and 
Versailles,  to  show  the  efficacy  of  former  systems,  which 
efficacy  would  enable  men   to  judge  of  the  honourable 
authors  accuracy.      But  again,  the    honourable  authoc 
rentured   upon  another  allegation,  which  was*  still;  more, 
Surprising — namely,  that  from  the  peace  of,  Utrecht  to  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  the  total  reduction  o£ 
our  public  debt  did  not  exceed  eight  millions  ;  whereas  it. 
could  be  shown,  upon  the  best  information  and  most  au- 
thentic documents,  that  that  reduction  amounted  to  35 
millions. — The  noble  Lord,  after  declaring  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  held  all  plans  of  finance  very  cheap,  the  only 
plan  truly  and  permanently  effectual  in  his  judgment  being; 
st  plan  of  general  unqualified  public  economy,  proceeded 
to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  ministers  as  to  their 
mode  of  introducing  this  measure.    They  ought,  in   his 
opinion,  to  have  done  that  which  he  believed  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  done,  namely,  to  have  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  financial  state  of 
tbe  country,  before  they  submitted  an  arrangement  of  such 
importance.    The  noble  Lord  concluded  with  remarking 
upon  some  clauses  in  the  bill,  which  he  said  he  should  take 
another  opportunity  of  more  felly  noticing. 
,    Lord  Siamouth  deprecated  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  East 
who  spoke  last,  that  the  public  creditor  had  no  lien  upon 
tbe  funds,  from  whicR  he  (Lord  Sidmoutb)  maintained  there 
was  a  solemn  contract  binding  the  public  to  pay  that  ere-* 
ditor  within  45  years  from  tbe  period  at  which  he  had 
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advanced  his  money  for  the  public  use.     The  contrary, 
Indeed,  oF  what  the  noble  Earl  asserted,  was  implied  in  the 
several  engagements  entered  into  with  public  creditors,  in 
the  several  statutes  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and  such  had 
been  the  uniform   understanding  of  all  public  men  with 
whom  he  had  ever  communicated  upon  the  matter,  and 
particularly  of  all  those  whom  be  had  known  to  have  any 
share  in  his  Majesty's  councils.    The  noble  Viscount  then 
went  into  an  explanation  of  the  act  of  180£,  the  effect  of 
which  was  calculated  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  existing  previous  to  1786.    He  afterwards  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him,  in   1802,  to  make  the 
alterations  with  respect  to  (he  sinking  fund,  which  then  took 
place.     The  sum  of  56  millions  was  charged  on  the  income 
tax  by  the  acts  of  1798,  1799,  and  1800.     If  the  war  had 
continued  for  45  years,  there  would  have  been  no  respon* 
sible  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  that  debt.     He  next  pro* 
Ceeded  to  defend  the  proposed  measure.     He  asked  them, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  just  to  the  national  creditor 
to  take  the  measure  now,  than  after  difficulties   should 
occur  ?    Without  underrating  the  resources  of  the  country, 
he  would  put  it  to  them,  if  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  imposed  between  the  proposed  plan,  and  the 
existing  system,  was  not  a  most  important  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ?     The  for- 
titude and  patience  of  the  country  would,  be  put  to  the 
severest  trial,  if  the  existing  system  should  be  longer  con- 
tinned*     He  had  yet  seen  no  other  plan  by  which  we  might 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  our  present  exertions,  the  necessity 
of  which  all  were  agreed  on. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSEOF   COMMONS. 

MONDAY,   APRIL   12. 
EAST    INDIA    AFFAIRS. 

*"  The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  com* 
pany. 

Colonel  Monroe  was  called  and  examined.    He  concur* 
red  with  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  prc- 
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viously  examined,  as1  to  the  dangers  which  would  result 
from  the  influx  of  strangers  into  our  Indian  territories.  He 
gare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  consumption  of  European 
commodities  would  not  be  increased  by  the  free  trade,  as 
the  smallness  of  the  present  consumption  did  not  depend  on 
the  high  price  of  the  articles  alone,  but  on  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
own  manufactures.  In  England  the  consumption  of  Indian 
poods  was  general,  and  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the 
individuals;  but  in  India,  the  rich  Hindoo  did  not  con- 
sume more  European  commodities  than  his  poor  neighbour. 
The  Indian  needed  no  goods  for  the  furnishing  of  his  table 
or  his  dwelling ;  he  ate  on  the  ground,  and  alone ;  and  his 
whole  table  service,  if  that  term  could  be  used,  consisted  of 
a  bason  and  earthen  plate,  and  his  dwelling  a  small  qua* 
drangular  hut  of  mud  walls,  open  in  the  middle,  and  daily 
sprinkled  with  water.  If  the  native  had  any  furniture,  it 
would  be  necessary  for* him  to  build  a  house  to  keep  it  in. 
The  price  of  labour  in  the  places  he  was  acquainted  with 
(the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  and  Mysore)  was, 
on  a  high  average  (as  far  as  he  could  recollect),  five  shillings 
per  month ;  and  from  statistical  tables  drawn  up  by  intelli* 

Sent  natives,  in  a  population  of  two  millions,  the  expen- 
iture  was  perann.  of  one  class,  amounting  to  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  405.  per  head  ;  of  the  second  class,  amounting 
to'  one-half  of  the  whole  population,  27$.  per  head  ;  and 
of  the  third  class,  containing  the  lower  classes,  about  18*. 
He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  increased 
consumption  of  woollens  in  India,  as  the  natives  had  them, 
already  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  any  thing  which  could  be  furnished  from  Eng- 
land. The  piece  commonly  used  by  the  natives  was 
coarse  as  it  came  from  the  loom,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  four  or  five  feet  in  breadth.  This  piece  they  made  use 
of  in  the  manner  of  a  Highland  plaid,  to  shelter  themselves, 
and  lie  down  on— it  might  be  purchased  for  ISd.  or  9s. 
Another  kind  of  pieces,  of  finer  texture,  and  10  feet  in 
length  by  six  or  seven  in  breadth,  might  be  bought  at  12s. 
or  15s.  each.  This  was  the  price  in  Mysore— -in  some 
places  the  price  was  lower — in  others  higher. 

COMMITTEE   OP    SUPPLY. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
.    Lard  Castlcreagh,  after  a  few  words,  in  which  he  ex- 
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pressed  his  belief  that  the  vote  would  not  be  opposed,  its 
policy  having  been  established  by  former  precedents,  moved 
a  resolution  for  the  grant  of  the  sura  of  two  millions  sterling, 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  continue  in  his  pay  a  body  of  Por- 
tuguese troops,  and  (o  give  such  aid  to  the  gorernment  of 
Portogal  as  the  nature  of  the  contest  with  France  might 
require.     It  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

His  Lordship  nest  moved,  that  the  sum  of  400,000/.  be 
granted  to  hb  Majesty,  to  make  good  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Sicily*  He  said  that  he  believed 
that  this  proposal  would  receive  a  similar  assent  to  the  for- 
mer, as  regulations  had  been  adopted,  which  rendered  it 
less  objectionable  than  ever ;  it  would  be,  besides,  an  un- 
warrantable breach  of  faith  in  the  British  nation  not  to 
fulfil  the  stipulatious  of  a  solemn  treaty. 

Mr.  filiitbread  inquired  what  were  the  regulations  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded  ?  "    ' 

Lord  Casthreagh  replied,  that  as  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
bad  been  delivered  to  all  members,  he  presumed  that  the 
House  was  acquairteJ  with  its  provisions.  By  one  of  its 
clauses  it  was  provided,  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
now  to  be  voted  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
corps  of  troops,  not  only  to  be  employed  in  Sicily,  but  in 
any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause. 

Mr.  Wkitbrcad  inquired  whether  the  internal  regulations 
adopted  on  the  interference  of  the  British  authorities,  were 
fikely  to  prove  beneficial  ? 

Lord  Castlertagh  answered,  that  as  for  as  they  had  yet 
proceeded,  they  seemed  likely  to  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous, and  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  ol  the 
people  of  Sicily. 

1B18H   BUDGET. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  rose  to  move  various  resolutions  for  the 
grant  of  money  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  He  did  not 
think  that  much  opposition  would  be  shown,  particularly 
as  an  honourable  baronet  was  unable  to  attend,  wbotie  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  would  be  given  when  the  report  was 
brought  up.  The  amount  of  supply  for  the  different 
departments  for  the  present  year,  in  a  tew  instances  only, 
which  be  would  state,  exceeded  the  sums  voted  for  the  last* 
The  first  resolution  he  moved  was  for  the  grant  of  ££,&6a/. 
Irish  currency,  for  the  board  of  public  works.    This  vote 
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was  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  2936L  expended 
on  the  chapel  and  in  widening  the  entrance  into  the  Castle* 
yard. 

Mr.  Banket  inquired  whether  the  accounts  of  this  depart* 
raent  had  been  audited  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied,  that  he  was  ignorant  upon  that 
point :  he  believed  that  they  had  been  audited. 

Mr.  Wynne  protested  against  expending  upon  insignifi- 
cant objects  a  single  guinea  more  than  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Peek  said  that  such  a  principle  bad  been  attended 
to ;  and  be  quoted  the  votes  oF  the  years  1806-7  to  prove 
the  fact.  The  sum  of  23,000/.  was  then  voted  for  stationary 
for  the  public  offices. 

^  Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  proposed  a  vote  of  10,500/.  for  pub* 
lishing  the  proclamations  in  Ireland. 

Sir  H.  Parnett.  objected  to  the  vote,  on  the  ground  that 
the  end  would  be  answered  by  publishing  them  in  the  v 
Dublin  Gazette,  and  because  the  sum  was  actually  applied 
to  the  corruption  of  the  public  press  ;  it  lieing  distributed 
to  the  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  government.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  so  well  known,  that  it  was  a  stigma 
on  a  paper  to  admit  a  proclamation.  He  had  seen  &  piper 
concerning  the  management  of  a  particular  paper,  in  which 
1200/.  per  annum,  received  out  of  this  annual  vote,  was 
stated  as  part  of  the  profits.  The  attacks  on  the  catholics, 
by  the  papers  in  the  interest  of  government,  had,  more 
than  any  thing,  contributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  that  body. 

^  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  the  same  sum  had  been  voted  ever 
since  the  union.  It  was  false,  if  it  were  intended  to  state 
that  the  government  encouraged  vituperation  of  the  catholic 
body ;  neither  was  the  assertion  justifiable  that  the  sum  was 
made  use  of  to  bribe  the  newspapers.  The  Gazette  of 
Dublin  being  very  limited  in  its  circulation,  was  insufficient 
to  give  publicity  to  the  proclamations  where  outrages  were 
00  Frequent. 

Mr.  Whiibre ad  observed,  that  his  honourable  friend  (Sir 
H.  Parnell)  had  not  said  that  papers  were  hired  to  attack 
the  catholics,  but  that  it  happened  unfortunately  that  the 

¥ipers  so  patronised  by  government  did  so  attack  them, 
he  vote  in  question  answered  the  end  of  counteracting  the 
proclamations,  as  they  would  otherwise  be  copied  from  the 
Gaiette  into  the  public  newspapers,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
country.    If  it  were  proper  to  send  them  to  one  paper,  the 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  Tt 
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proclamations  should  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  all ;  but  if  they 
wwre  sent  to  particular  papers,  it  was  in  fact  purchasing 
those  papers. 

Mr.  recle  said,  some  of  the  papers  to  whom  the  procla- 
mations were  sent  upheld  the  catholic  claims.  During  the 
adsainistration  of  the  honourable  baronet's  friends,  between 
17  and  18,000/.  had  been  expended  in  this  manner. 

Sir  H*  Parncli  expressed  a  wish  for  the  postponement  of 
the  motion  in  the  absence  of  a  right  honourable  baronet, 
wbo  had  been  alluded  to  (Sir  J.  Newport). 

Mr.  Wkitbread  said,  that  as  the  pa  pen  in  question  were 
not  directly  under  the  coatroul  of  the  Irish  government, 
attacks  on  the  catholics,  which  that  government  did  not 
approve  of,  might  be  inserted  under  the  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding being  agreeable  to  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Fitzgerald, 

Mr.  Tierncy  said,  that  a  proper  proceeding' to  ground 
this  vote  on,  would  be  to  lay  before  the  House  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  insertions  of  the  proclamations  which  were  said 
to  be  takeo,  and  the  names  of  the  papers  in  which  the  pro- 
clamations were  inserted.  Two  hundred  pounds  a  week 
seemed  a  large  sum  for  advertising ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
should  be  willing,  with  all  bis  heart  and  soul,  \o  contract 
for  advertising  the  usual  quantity  of  matter  for  150/.  a 
week,  (a  laugh). 

Mr.  Peele  said,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
lose  bir  his  contract. 

A  desultory  ton  versation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Tiemcy, 
Whitbread,  Croker,  Ponsonby,  G.  Rose,  and  Sir  H.  Par- 
nell,  after  which  the  vote  was  carried  without  a  division. 

The  following  sums  were  then  voted  : — 10,000/.  in  lien  of 
the  First  Fruits.  50,000/.  for  the  Harbour  of  Howth. 
10,000/.  Tbr  the  Dublin  Society  of  Arts ;  and  5000/.  for 
the  Fanning  Society,  after  a  lew  words  between  Messrs. 
Bankes,  C.  W.  Wynne,  and  Fitzgerald.  3y,000/.  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  %  In  proposing  a  vote  of  9673L  to  the 
College  of  Maynootb, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  mingle  this  with 
the  catholic  question  in  general.  He  had  prepared  the 
usual  grant,  with  the  addition  of  700/.  which  had  been 
requested  by  the  College  on  account  of  aged  professors  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  this  establishment,  being,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  continent,  exiled  from  the  universities 
there*    The  sum  necessary  to  provide  for  these  professors 
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was  \200f. ;  500i  of  which  was  prodded  for  by  a  devise  of 
.Lord  Dumboyne.  The  vote  was  agreed  to  without  oppo- 
sition. 4100/.  to  (be  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  several  other 
sums,  were  voted . 

EXCHKQURR   BILLS — SINKING   FUND. 

Mr.  Fansiltart  said,  that  he  had  to  propose  to  the  com* 
mittee  a  vote  to  supply  a  sinking  fond  for  the  unfunded 
debt  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  outstanding.  The 
amount  of  it  was  at  present  36  millions,  vis.  10  millions  and 
a  half  annually  renewed  for  the  last  five  years,  five  millions  . 
on  a  similar  footing ;  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  other  ex- 
chequer bills,  which,  with  sums  advanced  by  the  bank 
without  interest,  made  up  the  whole  amount.  He  should 
propose  that  there  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  a  sum  not 
exceeding  260  millions  for  the  purpose  specified."  The  vote 
was  proposed  and  agreed  to,  aod  the  House  resumed,  and 
the  report  ordered  to  be  received  to«morrow. 

The  Weymouth  voters'  bill  was  read  a  third  time;  after 
which  a  clause  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  to  protect 
tenants  under  devises  anterior  to  a  certain  period  (viz.  20 
yeais)  before  the  passing  of  the  bill..  The  clause  was  com* 
milted,  and  added  to  the  bilL  Aoother  clause  to  prevent 
votes  held  under  freeholds  below  a  given  amount,  was  also 
proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Ponmmby  renewed  his  protest  against  the  bill,  after 
which  it  passed. 

Adjourned. 


-   HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

TUESDAY,   APRIL    13. 
PORTUGAL. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's most  gracious  message  for  aid  to  Portugal  was  read 
by  the  clerk  at  the  table.  * 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  assistance  proposed  to  be 
rendered  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  was  the  same  as 
that  afforded  last  year,  namely,  2,000,000/.  which  had  been 
agreed  to  unanimously  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  tbipk  it 
necessary  upon  the  present  occasion  to  waste  their  lord- 
ships' time  by  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
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ject.  The  greatest  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Portuguese 
government ;  and  by  means  of  the  assistance  rendered  from 
this  <  ountry,  a  force  had  been  raised,  which  vied  with  the 
British  army  in  bravery,  in  discipline,  and  in  every  quality 
that  constituted  the  excellence  of  the  British  soldier.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  convinced  that  the  advantages  that 
had  resulted  from  the  assistance  afforded  to  Portugal  by 
this  country,  or  the  expediency  of  continuing  that  aid, 
would  not  be  disputed,  he  merely  thought  it  necessary  to 
to  move  an  address  in  answer  to  his  royal  highness's  mes- 
sage. His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  an  address  of 
concurrence,  which  was  agreed  to  riem.  diss,  and  ordered  to 
be  presented  by  the  Lords  with  white  staves. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  IS. 

Mr.  Littleton  moved,  that  there  should  be  laid  before  the 
Hoube  an  account  of  the  number,  condition,  and  comple- 
ment of  men  of  the  ships  under  the  command  of  Vice* 
Admiral  Sawyer,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  in  April, 
1812— Agreed  to. 

Also,  for  an  account  of  the  ships  under  Admiral  Stirling 
on  the  coast  of  Jamaica. — Agreed  to. 

Also,  for  an  account  of  the  crews  of  the  Macedonia  and 
Guerriere  frigates,  previous  to  their  capture ;  and  also,  for 
an  account  of  the  crew  of  the  Java  frigate. 

On  the  last  motion  a  short  conversation  arose  between 
Mr.  Croker,  Admiral  Martin,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  when  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Admiral  Martin  and  agreed  to9  viz.  That  |there  should 
be  laid  before  the  House  a  return  from  the  last  muster-books 
of  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  Java  frigate,  distinguish- 
ing pressed  men  from  volunteers,  and  specifying  the  time 
of  their  being  put  on  board,  and  of  their  sailing  from  this 
country. 

EAST  INDIA  AFFAIRS. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company.    He  wished,  however,  to  suggest  that  the 
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mode  in  which  the  examination  of  witnesses  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on,  often  interrupted  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  that  the  business  of  the  House  embarrassed  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee.  He  would,  therefore,  pro* 
pose  that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  sit  out 
of  the  House,  and  to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses.  A  ' 
similar  step  had  been  taken  in  1791,  when  the  examinations 
before  the  African  slave  trade  committee  were  going  on. 
He  did  not  ihink  any  disadvantage  would  follow  from  the 
committee  being  held  upstairs,  as  the  attendance  of  the 
House  was  not  in  general  such  as  to  promise  any  advantage 
in  the  result  greater  than  would  be  obtained  by  members 
reading  the  printed  accounts  of  the  evidence.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  with  moving,  that  the  (examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  this  question  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  sit  out 
of  the  House,  and  that  every  member  who  chose  to  attend 
should  have  a  voice. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, opposed  the  motion.  He  said,  they  had  been  hitherto 
speaking  to  the  ear  of  the  country,  and  now  that  they  had 
begun  to  make  an  impression,  it  was  proposed  to  put  them 
into  a  corner,  to  lay  them  on  the  shelf,  and  to  defeat  the 
impression  which  the  publicity  of  the  evidence  would  make 
in  their  favour.  It  was  not  only,  his  wish,  but  the  wish 
of  the  directors,  from  whdm  be  had  just  come,  that  the 
evidence  should  continue  to  be  given  at  the  bar  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Bathurst  could  not  conceive  how  any  inconvenience 
could  arise  to  the  East  India  company  from  referring  the 
evidence  to  a  select  committee.  If  the  objection  applied  at 
all,  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  evidence  which  would  be 
given,  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question.  The  nature  of  the  present  examination 
was  .quite  different  from  examinations  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  so  much  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  evidence 
was  given.  The  only  object  at  present  was  to  collect  a 
body  of  information  on  the  subject,  from  competent  and  re- 
spectable witnesses. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  there  was  as  much  reason  for  having 
this  examination  conducted  at  the  bar  of  the  House  as  any 
other;  and  if  the  arguments  used  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  ; 
honourable  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  went  to  any 
thing,  they  went  to  this,,  that  all  examinations  whatever 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  upstairs*    The  attend- 
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anoe  on  this  committee  was  greater  than  aay  be  e?er  remem- 
bered,, and  the  evidence  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  gentlemen,  who  he  was  sure  would  not  raw! 
a  bulky  volume  of  evidence,  if  put  into  their  hands.  The 
hardship,  it  was  said,  of  not  having  the  evidence  given  at 
the  bar,  applied  equally  or  still  move  to  those  who  wished 
to  establish  their  claim  to  an  open  trade,  none  of  whose  wit- 
nesses had  yet  beea  brought  forward.  He  thought  so  too, 
and  be  would  plead  for  time  persons,  if  they  wished  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  ike  House.  It  was  possible,  however, 
that  their  evidence  might  be  such  that  they  would  rather  be 
desirous  that  k  should  be  given  in  a  corner,  than  exposed  to 
the  broad  face  of  day.  If  it  would  not  too  much  distract 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh),  who  he  sup- 
posed was  reading  same  India  paper  {a  laugh !),  he  wished 
to  be  informed  whether  it  was  bis  intention  that  the  select 
committee  should  sit  after  this  night,  off  not  till  after  the 
holidays? 

Mr.  JPosuonlje/ was  of  opinion  that  the  East  India  com- 
pany appeared  in  the  character  of  defendants,  that  they  bad 
to  maintain  a  possession,  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  from 
them,  and  that  therefore  they  had  a  right  to  the  most 
favourable  and  patient  bearing.  He  did  not  mean  to  ofler 
the  least  inclination  of  opinion  on  the  question  itself,  bat 
the  wishes  of  the  company  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Their 
evidence,  he  understood,  would  not  last  more  than  five  or 
six  days  longer ;  and  whatever  might  be  said  about  pleasure 
and  relaxation  during  the  holidays,  be  must  be  permitted  to 
remind  the  House  that  they  had  a  duty,  which  it  was  their 
first  business  to  attend  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it  was  true  the 
East  India  company  were  petitioners  to  that  House;  they 
were  petitioners  to  have  the  sovereignty  of  60  millions  of 
people  continued  to  them  for  20  yearn  longer,  and  to  retain 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Asia.  He  saw  not 
the  slightest  aground  for  resisting  the  motion  for  a  ssleot 
committee,  where  every  gentleman  would  be  able  to  put  any 
questions,  and  to  cross-examine  evidence  in  any  manner  be 


Mr.  C.  Groat,  spanking  on  the  authority  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bast  India  company,  declared  that  that  body  would 
think  itself  grievously  injured  if  the  conclusion  or theeri- 
denoe  on  their  behalf  were  not  heard  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Castlereagh  added,  that  his  object  was  to  costtift 
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the  convenience  of  AH  parties;  nor  did  lie  think,  (hat  by 
the  proposed  arrangement  the  company  would  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  severity.     He  could  not  admit, 'with 
Mr.  Pensenby,  that  the  East  India  company,  or  any  other 
body,  ought  to  dictate  to  Ptutiament  the  mode  of  its  pro* 
ceedmg;   such  a  dtittrine  was  most  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous,  since  the  House  was  fit  to  judge  erf  the  steps  it 
would  take  with  regard  to  the  cases  of  persons  who  ap- 
peared before  it  merely  us  petitioners  asking  the  fevour  to 
be  heard  by  their  witnesses.     With  regard  to  the  Wal* 
cheren  expedition,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  as 
much  us  the  party  passions  of  men  were  engaged  hi  the 
inquiry,  it  was  fit  that  the  examination  of  evidence  should 
be  as  open  and  public  as  possible,  that  the  country  might 
hare  erery  opportunity  of  deciding  on  a  case  where  the 
heat  of  faction  would  obstruct  a  fair  d  cision  within  the 
House.     His  Lordship  contended,  that  if  the  object  of  the 
company  was  a  full,  fair,  and  deliberate  investigation  of 
their  case,  it  would  be  attained  much  more  completely  be- 
fore m  select  committee  than  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  he  had  regularly  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  committee,  with  a  mind  perfectly  open  to  con- 
viction upon  all  points  but  one :  he  was  certain  from  the 
commencement,  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  ought  not  to 
bo  taken  from  the  East  India  company,  after  the  benefits 
that  bad  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  He 
had  taken  some  pains,  as  the  representative  of  a  great  com- 
nsercial  port,  to  collect  the  opinions  of  those  most  materially 
interested  in  opposing  the  company ;  and  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  Iwve  thehr  case  ex- 
amined at  the  bar,  should  the  House  think  the  mode  too 
tedious*  His  reason  for  voting  for  the  motion  of  Lord 
Oastlereagh  was,  that  if  it  were  not  ngrml  to,  the  evidence 
would  delay  the  decision  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  session, 
that  it  could  not  be  concluded,  and  the  interests  of  the 
company  would  be  endangered. 

Mr.  iUmeg  observed,  that  if  other  parties  were  to  be 
allowed  the  choice  of  being  heard  before  a  select  committee, 
the  company  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  option  of  being 
heard  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  If  two 
whole  days  were  applied  to  the  subject  before  the  holidays, 
the  same  time  after  the  recess  would,  he  believed,  conclude 
the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners. 
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A  division  was  called  for,  when  the  numbers  were, 
For  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion  -        95 

Against  it        -  37 

Majority  -  -  S8  - 
Colonel  Monroe  was  called  in,  and  underwent  a  long  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Finlay.  The  colonel 
stated,  that  private  traders  were  generally  very  obnoxious  to 
the  native  population  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  they  demeaned  themselves.  Indeed,  he  bad 
heard  of  indigo  merchants  having  put  native  Indians  in  the 
stocks,  and  subjected  them  to  other  inflictions  peculiarly  ab- 
horrent to  the  nature  of  the  Indian  character.  In  the  course 
of  his  own  experience  in  India,  he  bad  seen  much  to  justify 
the  prejudice  which  the  Indians  entertained  against  the  pri- 
vate traders.  On  one  occasion,  when  invested  with  command 
in  a  particular  district,  he  was  solicited  by  a  private  trader  to 

} procure  him  some  occasional  accommodation,  or  lodging, 
or  a  few  days,  which  tbe  natives  refused  him ;  but  be 
(Colonel  Monroe)  thought  it  his  duty  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  head  man  of  a  village /to  grant  the  trader  a  lodging. 
The  lodging  was  accordingly  obtained  for  him,  by  appro- 
priating to  his  use  the  residence  of  an  Indian  who  was  then 
absent ;  yet  when  tbe  owner  of  the  residence  returned,  the 
private  trader  refused  to  surrender  it,  although  he  had  tbe 
benefit  of  the  occupation  for  above  a  month.  The  private 
trader,  who  was  a  Dane,  was  however  removed;  but  it  be 
had  been  an  Englishman,  the  probability  was,  that  instead 
of  being  disturbed,  the  poor  native  would  have  been  perse- 
cuted for  venturing  to  require  a  restoration  of  his  property. 
Such  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  we  understood  tbe 
witness  to  say,  .were  never,  to  his  knowledge,  attributable 
to  the  agent*  of  tbe  India  company,  who  were,  therefore* 
much  more  popular  among  the  Indian  population.  He 
said,  commerce  bad  never  yet  effected  any  alteration  in  the 
maimers  and  habits  of  tbe  native  Indians, 

The  chairman  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  for 
the  committee  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Lmhington  then  moved  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  further  evidence  on  Indian  affairs, 
who  should  report  that  evidence  from  time  to  time  to  tbe 
House.    On  the  question  being  put,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlercagh  rose  to  move  that  the  House  continue 
the  examination  of  evidence  on  Indian  affairs  to-morrow* 
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The  Speaker  observed,  thai  as  the  House  had  already  re- 
solved that  it  would  be  expedient  to  continue  the  examina- 
tion before  a  select  committee,  it  could  not  with  propriety 
take  the  step  recommended  by  the  noble  Lord. 

After  some  observations,  it  was  at  last  suggested  by  the 
speaker,  that  to  obviate  this  difficulty  it  might  be  proper  to 
move,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  be  con- 
tinued till  to-morrow.  This  was  accordingly  moved  and 
agreed  to. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGB. 

Mr.  Ryder,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  moved  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House,  the  course  of  instruction  and  lectures 
on  dogmatical  and  moral  theology,  delivered  at  Maynooth 
college  during  the  year  18)9. 

The  motion  was  objected  to  by  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Wynne,  Mr.  Whitbread,  General  Mathew,  and  Mr. 
Abercroinbie,  on  the  ground  that  the  return  would  be 
voluminous  and  useless.  It  was  suggested  that  the  lectures 
would  probably  be  written  in  scholastic  Latin,  which  it  was 
essential  for  the  information  of  the  country  members  should 
be  translated  hito  English. 

Mr.  Whitbread  urged  the  injustice  to  the  professors  to 
fbrestal  th/ publication  of  their  lectures,  and  the  hardship  of 
causing  the  lectures  to  appear  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  to  the  possible  injury  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  professors. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Ryder,  Peele,  Fife- 
getald,  and  Lord  Dysart,  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro* 
duction  was  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  professors,  that 
such  a  check  on  the  doctrines  uttered  was  necessary,  and 
that  all  disputes  concerning  the  doctrines  uttered  at  the 
college  would  be  thus  disposed  of. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread  to  sub- 
stitute "  heads  of  lectures"  to  "  lectures/'  but  it  was  after- 
vtards  withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  oarried  without 
.  a  division. 

REPORT  QF  8UPFLY 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  was4hea  brought 
up,  and  the  votes  of  the  Sicilian  and  Portuguese  subsidies 
•greed  to.  On  the  vote  of  90,000/.  to  the  board  of 
work*  in  Ireland  being  read, 

Sir  Jthn  N**port  said,  that  if  the  vole  had  come  before . 
Vol.  IL— 1812-13.  U  a 
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the  House  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening,  he  should  have 
opposed  it.  This  vote  was  directly  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement  respecting  the  Irish  civil  list,  of  which  the  in- 
violability had  been  so  strongly  urged,  but  which  had  con- 
stantly been  departed  from.  The  sum  of  30,000/.  the  saving 
from  the  civil  list,  had  been  handed  over  to  the  privy  puree, 
while  this  expense  was  defrayed  by  Parliament.  The  invio- 
lability of  this  act  should  not  be  urged  therefore  against  a 
reduction  of  the  pension  list. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  in  the  King's  letter,  on  which 
the  act  in  question  was  founded,  the  sum  in  question  was 
proposed  in  accordance  to  the  usage  ever  since  the  act  in 
question  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Bankes  objected  to  the  grant,  which,  after  some  dis- 
cussion between  General  Mathew,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 
Peele,  was  ogreed  to* 

On  the  vote  for  publishing  proclamations  being  read, 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  express  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  which  on  a  former 
night  he  had  been  alluded  to.  When  he  came  into  office  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  he  found  the  estimates  prepared  by  his 
predecessor,  and  he  did  not  think  himself  to  blame  under 
those  circumstances  in  adopting  them ;  but  supposing  him- 
self to  have  been  misled  in  the  instance  in  question,  he  did 
not  think  it  right  that  any  one  who  had  adopted  a  measure 
while  in  office  should  be  prevented  from  profiting  by  ulterior 
information.  If  he  had  been  ill-advised  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  he  should  nevertheless  now  come  forward  to  op- 
pose this  grant,  which  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
Irish  press.  From  the  press  of  one  of  the  papers  encouraged 
by  a  share  of  this  annual  vote,  the  infamous  fabrication 
against  the  catholics,  which  had  excited  such  indignation, 
had  issued. 

.  General  Mathew  objected  to  the  vote,  on  account  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  money  thus  granted  over  the  Irish 
press.  In  one  instance,  when  the  editor  of  the  Clonmel 
Herald  bad  voted  in  favour  of  him  (General  Mathew)  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Prittie,  in  the  election  of  181*2,  the  pron- 
clamations  were  withdrawn  from  that  paper,  and  goods  of 
the  proprietor  sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  the  most  respectable  security  was  offered  for 
its  payment.  To  the  Dublin  Correspondent  400/.  per 
annum  was  paid  ;  and  the  Kilkenny  paper  having  inserted 
some  articles  in  favour  of  the  people,  the  government  desired 
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the  proprietor  to  send  in  his  quarterly  account,  which 
effectually  prevented  the  insertion  of  all  such  articles. 

Mr.  FUzgeraid  denied  the  fact  concerning  the  Clonmel 
Herald.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  found  that  paper, 
among  others,  a  year  and  half  in  arrear  for  the  advertisement 
duty,  and  had  ordered  the  commissioner  to  secure  the  imme- 
diate payment.  He  never  knew  the  editor  was  a  voter  for 
Tipperary.  [Here  General  Mathew  said  across  the  House, 
"  During  the  general  election"—]  If  any  man  dared  to  deny 
what  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  had  stated  as  the  fact,  even  the 
walls  of  Parliament  should  not  protect  him.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  John 
Newport),  the  fact  of  the  vote  having  been  proposed  during 
his  administration,  was,  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  should  have 
thought,  a  bar  to  his  objecting  to  it  in  the  present  case. 

General  Mathew  said,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  words  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fitzgerald).  He  had  spoken  within  those 
walls,  and  he  (General*  Mathew)  should  speak  without 
them. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  be  was  persuaded  his  right  hon. 
friend  did  not  mean  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  ex- 
cept under  the  supposition  of  an  event  which  had  not 
happened,  viz*  that  the  truth  of  his  statement  had  been 
doubted. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
tract, unless  the  words  which  had  elicited  his  assertion  were 
explained. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  H. 
Parnell,  General  Mathew  said,  he  had  stated  the  fact  con- 
cerning the  editor  of  the  Clonmel  Herald,  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket  from  him,  with  a  view  to  charge 
it  on  the  Irish  government. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  path 
marked  out  was,  that  these  members  should  give  an  assu- 
rance, on  their  honour,  i  hat  the  affair  should  not  proceed  be- 
yond the  House,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  them  so  to  do. 

Afr.  Fitzgerald  urged  the  impossibility  of  retracting  with- 
out some  explanation  on  the  other  side;  and  on  the  speaker 
having  urged  submission  to  the  law  of  the  House,  he  stated 
that  he  had  never  said  any  thing  which  implied  that  he 
meant  to  pursue  the  affair  beyond  those  walls, 

Mr.  Peek  urged  the  honourable  general  to  explain  the 
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words  which  had  been  misconceived  by  his  right  honourable 
friend. 

General  Malhew  alluded  to  the  word  "  dare,"  as  having 
drawn  from  him  the  offensive  words. 

Lord  Castlereagh  having  observed  that  "  dare"  had  been 
used  merely  hj  pathetically, 

The  Speaker  said,  that  then  the  honourable  members 
should  give  their  assurance  that  the  matter  should  proceed 
no  farther. 

General  Mathew  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  respectively  gig* 
nifird  their  submission  to  the  order  of  the  House. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  well  as  the  remaining  ones. 
Adjourned* 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14. 

Mr.  Clifton,  from  the  admiralty,  presented  the  accounts 
moved  for  by  Lord  Stanhope,  relative  to  his  sailing  fex- 
pertinents. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  absence  of  a  relation  of  his 
(probaMy  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  presented  a  petition 
from  the  missionary  society,  praying  for  leave  to  disseminate 
the  Christian  religion  in  India.  To  the  extent  of  that  prayer 
his  royal  highness  stated,  that  be  was  prepared  to  support 
the  petition.    Laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  Otf   COMMONS.  % 

WEDNESBAV,  AFRIL  14. 

Jlfr.  F.  Lewis  gave  notice,  that  he  would,  on  the  fiist 
Convenient  day  after  the  holidays,  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  acts  for  initiating  the 
assise  of  bread  in  and  within  ten  miles  of -London. 

MATNOOTH  COLLftGfe. 

Sir  J.  C.  Uippisley  moved,  that  there  should  be  laid  be- 
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fore  the  House  a  copy  of  the  theological  lecture  delivered 
by  professor  De  La  Hogue,  in  the  Roman  catholic  college 
of  Maynooth.  The  honourable  baronet  paid  some  high 
compliments  to  the  learning  and  zeal  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor; and  observed  upon  the  information  which  this  docu- 
ment would  afford,  on  the  tenets  held  bj  the  catholic  charch. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TAEGONT    ELECTION. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the  serjeant  at 
arms  had  givfcn  him  to  understand  that  Thomas  Croggan 
was  now  in  his  custody,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Clive,  in  a  very  low  tone,  appeared  to  be  desirous 
of  moving  that  the  prisoner  should  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant,  until  some  further  proceedings  should  be 
taken. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that,  before  the  House  proceeded 
any  further,  be  thought  it  right  to  inform  them,  that  the 
serjeant  was  not  in  possession  of  any  apartments  suited  to 
any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  custody.  The  House 
would,  therefore,  see  whether  a  person  of  infirm  health 
(such  as  the  prisoner  was  represented  to  be)  would  not  be 
likely  to  meet  better  accommodation  in  his  Majesty's  gaol 
of  Newgate. 

Lord  Circe  then  moved,  "  That  Thomas  Croggan  be 
committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgale." 

Mr.  Pwthene  objected  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord,  which  he  thought  to  be  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  the  province  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Trrgony  election.  It  had 
stated  with  great  force  and  elect ,  that  the  House  should  not 
travel  out  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  such 
occasions. 

Mr.  W*  FP^Jiftesaid,  that  they  were  not  trying  a  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  only  point  for  them  to  con- 
sider was,  that  an  offence  against  the  privileges  of  the 
House  had  been  committed  by  the  prisoner,  aad  not  against 
the  act,  which  would  be  punished  by  a  legal  proceeding. 
If  the  prisoner  was  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  that  cir- 
cumstance should  be  proved  at  the  bar  by  a  medical 
person. 

Mr.  C.  Jotasfone'staled,  that  be  knew  the  prisoner  to  be 
so  ill  oi  to  require  four  keepers  to  take  charge  of  him. 
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The  motion  of  Lord  Clive  was  then  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

BOSTON    HARBOUR    BILL. 

Mr  Foukes  moved,  (hat  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 
should  be  postponed  from  that  day  till  the  4th  of  May 
next. 

Mr.  Madoclcs  offered  several  objections  to  the  bill,  anil 
moved  as  an  amendment,  "  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,"  which  was  carried  and  the 
bill  lost. 


No  business  on  the  15th  of  any  public  interest  in  either 
House. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  27th. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,   APRIL  27. 
ROMAN   CATHOLICS. 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  gave  notice,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  move  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  catholic  subjects  within  the  realm;  the  state 
and  number  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  their  religious 
institutions,  and  their  intercourse  whh  the  see  of  Rome,  or 
Other  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  the  state  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations affecting  bi&  Majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects  in 
the  several  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  .regulations  of 
foreign  states,  as  far  as  they  can  be  substantiated  by  evi- 
dence, respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  institution 
of  the  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  and 
the  regulations  of  their  intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
That  such  committee  have  the  usual  powers  to  call  for  per* 
sons,  papers,  and  records,  but  to  be  limited  by  instruction 
of  the  House  in  their  report,  merely  to  the  statement  of 
facts  appearing  in  evidence. — It  was  his  intention,  if  this 
committee  should  be  granted,  to  move  previously  f°r 
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various  papers  to  be  referred  to  them.  He  intended  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  on  the  day  of  the  call,  Tuesday,  the 
11th  day  of  May  next. 

EAST  INDIA  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  Protheroe  rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  purporting 
to  be  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee 
of  the  House,  said  to  be  by  the  editor  of  the  debates  on  the 
East  India  question,  and  published  by  Black  and  Parry, 
Leadenhall  Street.    This  was  not  a  fair  abstract — it  was  no- 
thing better  than  a  garbled  statement:  it  was  not  merely 
advertised  in  the  public  papers,  but  a  copy  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  Parliament.     It  was  said  on  the  debate, 
when  (he  select  committee  was  proposed,  that  many  mem- 
bers would  be  tempted  never  to  read  the  evidence  from  its 
length.     It  might  be  said,  with  equal  propriety,  that  many 
members  might  be  tempted  to  read  the  evidence  in  this 
abridged  form,  and  then  come  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  their  minds  biassed  by  this  unfair  statement    It 
was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  present  to  the  subject ;  but  if  this  unfair  proceed- 
ing were  attempted  to  be  continued,  he  should  think  it  his 
duty  to  call  for  the  severest  punishment  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  inflict. 

Mr.  Tierney  did  not  exactly  see  that  there  was  any  foun- 
dation in  this  case  for  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
If  any  person  should  print  as  evidence  what  was  never 
given  before  the  House,  it  would  be  different;  but  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  inflict  punishment  for  printing 
any  thing  that  was  contained  in  what  was  already  printed 
by  order  of  the  House;  if  nothing  was  superadded,  he 
could  see  no  breach  of  privilege.  When  he  said  this,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  publication  alluded  to  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman. 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  if  it  had  been  a  fair  publication,  he 
would  not  have  complained,  but  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unfair  and  garbled.  Most  material  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence were  (eft  out,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  unfair 
view  of  it,  and  giving  a  different  turn  to  many  parts  of  it. 
That  it  was  done  with  a  party  view  was  evident,  from  all 
the  squibs  against  the  party  who  opposed  the  East  India 
company  being  advertised  on  its  coven,  (a  laugh.) 
Mr.  kobinson  said,  that  the  court  of  directors  had  no 
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participation  in  this,  or  the  smallest  wish  to  give  garbled 
evidence  to  the  public.  When  tbejr  Heard  of  the  paper  in 
question,  they  eudea Toured  to  remedy  ita  imperfections  bj 
publishing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
House. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  28. 
CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Lord  Rolle  presented  a  petition  from  the  sheriff,  noble- 
men, gentry,  clergy,  freeholders,  &e.  of  the  oounty  of 
Devon,  against  the  catholic  claims,  which  his  Lordship 
stated  to  bare  been  agreed  to,  at  a  meeting  regularly  con- 
vened, after  several  hours'  discussion,  by  a  majority  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  one. 

Lord  Borringdon,  who  came  in  shortly  afterwards,  stated 
that  be  coincided  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  understand- 
ing it  to  be  not  hostile  to  the  catholic  claims,  but  merely 
S  raying  that  measures  might  not  be  adopted  tending  in  any 
agree  to  subvert  the.  constitution  in  church  or  state.  Several 
gentlemen  of  the  county  thought  some  expressions  should 
be  used  more  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  sod 
a  petition  for  that  purpose  was  already  numerously  signed, 
and  would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  contended,  that  the  petition  now 
presented  (to  which  he  had  affixed  his  name)  was  against 
the  claims  now  made  by  the  Roman  catholics,  although 
certainly  expressed  in  moderate  and  temperate  language* 

Lord  Borringdon  read  the  petition,  and  maintained  that 
its  construction  was  the  same  as  he  had  before  stated* 

Ldrd  Rtnym  wished  to  know  if  the  petition  was  not  con- 
sidered hostile  to  the  catholic  claims,  where  was  the  neces- 
sity for  a  counter-petition  ? 

Lord  Borringdon  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  using  expres* 
sions  more  favourable  to  those  claims. 

The  Regent's  Park  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed* 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  28. 

Mr.  Rose  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  about  3£,00Q 
journeymen  artificers,  in  and  about  London,  Westminster, 
and  the  vicinity,  pray  ing  that  the  act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
for  preventing  any  person  from  exercising  k  trade,  occupa- 
tion, &c.  who  may  not  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
thereto  of  seven  years,  be  enforced. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table* 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  return  to  the 
address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the  number  of  persons 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  voted  some 
time  ago,  was  ordered  to  be  made  forthwith. 

CATHOLIC    CLAIMS. 

Mr.  Tierney  presented  a  petition  from  Tinningham,  in 
Devon,  against  the  catholic  claims.  The  petition  stated, 
that  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  it  was  presented,  resided 
about  250  miles  west  of  the  metropolis;  that  they  were 
bred  up  principally  in  the  farming  line,  and,  though  they 
were  good  judges  of  sheep  and  oxen,  did  not  profess  to  be 
much  skilled  in  matters  of  state.  They  therefore  left  such 
subjects  to  that  honourable  House,  trusting  to  their  wisdom, 
that  in  any  measure  which  they  adopted,  they  would  take 
care  that  no  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pope  or  the  Pretender.  Mr.  Tierney  observed, 
that  from  the  reading  of  this  petition,  the  House  could  not 
fail  to  see  in  what  manner  petitions  against  the  catholic 
claims  were  obtained. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

THIRD   THEATRE. 

Lord  Ossulston  having  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  for  erecting  a  third  regular  threatre  in  the  metropolis, 

Mr.  fVhiibread  opposed  it.     He  conceived  that  the  build-  x 
ing  of  Drury-Lane  theatre  had  taken  away  the  only  foundation  / 

on  which  the  necessity  of  the  present  measure  was  founded* 
So  much  ware  the  ve;y  promoters  of'  the  present  measure 
satisfied  of  this  fact,  that  the  delay  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Drury-Lane  theatre  was  at  one  time  the  principal  reason 
yrged  by  tfiem  as  to  the  propriety,  if  not  the  necessity,  for 
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the  erection  of  a  new  theatre ;  and,  so  satisfied  were  they  at 
that  time  that  tb  roe  regular  theatres  were  not  necessary,  that 
they  had  actually  been  willing  to  treat  for  the  very  site 
on  which  Drury*Lane  theatre  was  now  erected.  He  (Mr. 
Win  thread)  stood  forward  on  this  occasion  not  to  protect  a 
monopoly,  but  to  save  tbe  existing  theatres,  and  the  very 

f;entkmen  who  now  sought  leave  to  erect  an  additional 
beatre,  from  ruin.  The  House  would  probably  be  stir-, 
prised  to  Iearp  that  there  were  not  no^r  two  theatres  only 
jn  (he  metropolis,  but  that  there  were  actually  seven  theatres, 
three  or  four  of  them  for  the  representation  of  the  regular 
drama.  In  one  night  might  be  seen  in  London,  Douglas, 
Richard  the  Third,  and  the  Honey- Moan,  all  excellently 
acted ;  wg  this  then  any  thing  like  a  strict  monopoly  ? 
The  actors  of  the  present  day,  whom  the  noble  Lord  ta)kcd 
of  as  if  they  were  a  degraded  race,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  Mr.  Gafrick  would  have  been  content  to  select  from, 
and  of  whom  he  would  have  been  happy  to  be  at  the  head. 
The  noble  Lord  talked  of  misunderstood  economy  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Drury-Lane  theatre.  This  he  (Mr.  W  hitbrcftd) 
denied  There  was  in  no  part  of  that  establishment  any  thing 
like  frugality  or  illiberally.  The  object  in  that  concern  had 
been  to  do  justice  to  the  proprietors,  to  the  perfprmws,  and 
tQ  the  public ;  and  without  economy,  that  could  not  be  donp, 
la  one  night  he  recollected — at  the  Opera  House  the  per* 
'  formance  of  the  opera  of  Enrico ;  at  Coveut  Garden  Mr*. 
Jordan  sustaining  a  first-rate  character ;  and  at  Drury-Lane, 
Mr.  Braham  appearing  in  a  musical  piece ;  yet,  at  not  one 
of  these  places  was  there  any  thing  like  a  crowded  house. 
This,  he  thought,  afforded  a  proof  that  the  play-going  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis  was  not  so  increased  as  to  re- 
quire an  additional  theatre.  The  honourable  gentlemaa 
then  proceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  various  placea 
which  report  bad  assigned  for  the  site  of  the  new  theatre; 
but  he  could  not  sec  that  any  of  them  were  very  likely  to 
afford  a  large  play'going  population ;  and,  in  truth,  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  such  a 
population  as  the  City  contained,  that  we  had  already  a 
sufficient  number  of  theatres.  After  making  some  remarks 
on  the  dimensions  proposed  far  the  new  theatre,  of  which 
he  could  learn  nothing  certain,  he  said,  much  as  the  sixe  of 
Drury-Lane  theatre  had  been  complained  of,  that  even  an 
hostile  trttie  had  lately  allowed,  in  one  of  the  public 
journals,  that  the  smallest  whisper  may  bo  heard  there, 
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even  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  stage.  Although 
spectacles  had  beta  mticta  oohdertlned*  he  Gould  not  think 
it  so  wrong  in  managers  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public, 
even  in  that  respect.  The  horses  too,  he  said,  as  they  were 
calculated  to  draw  a  crowd,  had*  this  gdod  effect,  that  the 
managers  were  thereby  enabled  to  pile  higher  salaries  to 
those  who  performed  the  plays  of  Sbakspe&fe,  and  the  other 
standard  performances  on  our  stage.  If  the  noble  Lord 
persisted  in  having  the  bill  read  A  second  time,  hfe  tfould 
lake  an  early  opportunity  of  ptesentiilg  various  petitions 
against  it,  and  of  pointing  out  more  folly  its  inexpediency* 
The  bill  was  Withdrawn. 

WESTMINSTER  IUFROVEMeUT  BILL. 

Mr.  Wharton^  after  making  some  Observations  relative 
to  the  new  communication  intended  to  be  opened  between 
the  Regent's  Park  dud  Carltoh  House,  said  tbat  the  street 
was  not  intended  to  be  in  a  straight  line ;  the  general  plan 
was  a  good  one,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House  would  ap- 

?tove  of  it,  so  far  as  private  interests  were  concerned, 
or  bis  own  part,  he  had  heard  ti6  good  objections  against  * 
it.  •  The  public  utility  of  it  also  would  be  considerable. 
That  patt  of  the  ground  through  which  it  was  to  be  carried, 
*hich  flow  belonged  to  the  crown,  was  not  Worth  mote 
than  4500/1  a  yettr;  add  upon  the  tew  plan  it  would  be 
about  89,000/.  a  year,  whteh  would  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement 6f  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Fof  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan,  it  was  necessary  that  765  houses  should 
come  down,  449  of  which  belonged  to  the  croffn  at  present. 
The  completion  of  the  work,  it  was  calculated,  would  cost 
about  330,000/.  which  one  of  the  insurance  offices  had  al- 
ready offered  to  advance.  The  amount  of  the  interest  of  this 
turn,  at  5  per  cent*  would  be  about  16,000/*  a  year,  leaving  a 
yearly  surplus  of  15,000/.  which,  if  converted  into  a  sink- 
ing fund,  would  redeem  the  original  debt  in  16  years,  after 
*hkh  the  crown  would  have  32,000/,  instead  of  4500/.  a 
ytiar.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  mak- 
ing a  more  convenient  Communication  between  the  north 
side  of  the  metropolis,  through  the  parish  of  Marybone,  ' 
and  Charing-Cross,  and  the  eity  irf  Westminster. 
Granted* 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

THURSDAY,   APRIL  29. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  presented  a  petition  for  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries.  It  was  signed  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  were  of  respectable  characters,  and  in 
reputable  situations :  there  could  be,  he  thought,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  their  motives ;  their  wish  was  to  be 
enabled  to  pursue  their  objects  With  respect  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  knowledge  in  India.  W hether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  thus  bringing  forward  their  petition,  he 
was  certain  of  the  respectability  of  some  of  their  characters, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  their  motives.  His  grace  moved 
that  t  lie  petition  belaid  on  the  table,  which  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

Many  other  petitions  on  the  same  subject  were  presented. 

NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  it  was  with  great  regret  he 
had  to  come  again,  and  throw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of 
their  Lordships,  for  a  further  postponement  of  the  intended 
motion  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  His  prin- 
cipal reason  for  proposing  the  delay  was,  thata  noble  friend, 
•  who  was  then  much  indisposed,  wished  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  and  would  not  be  able  to  attend  on  the  day 
for  which  it  was  fixed.  His  wish,  therefore,  was  to  post- 
1  pone  the  order  for  summoning  their  Lordships  for  Tuesday 
next,  until  Friday  the  14th  of  next  month,  when  it  was  his 
determination  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  the  House  would  not  object  to  such 
a  proceeding. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  should  agree  in  the  motion  his 
.noble  friend  was  about  to  propose,  but  would  bqg  leave  to 
state  his  reason  for  so  agreeing  to  it,  which  was,  that  he 
pledged  himself  to  bring  it  forward  on  the  day  proposed. 
.The  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  its  dis- 
cussion should  admit  of  no  further,  delay.  On  the  day  of 
its  consideration,  he  would  show  to  their  Lordships  the 
great  degree  of  mischief  which  was  likely  to  befal,  not  only 
this  country,  but  Europe  in  general,  in  consequence  of 
what  Mas  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
considerations  to  which  he  alluded,  were  involved  in  the 
question  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  pledged  himself  ou  that 
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day,  with  respect,  at  least,  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  to 
raise  that  in  their  Lordships'  minds,  which  would  shock 
(heir  hearts,  and  astonish  their  understandings !  The  ex- 
treme folly  of  the  system  pursued  was  however  less,  he 
thought,  to  be  imputed  (o  individuals,  than  a  petjnaciou? 
attachment  to  old  erroneous  ideas. 

TJie  Earl  of  DamUy  having  moved,  that  their  Lord- 
ships be  summoned  for  Friday,  May  14,  it  was  ordered 
accordingly;  and  after  the  disposal  of  some  routine  bu- 
siness, the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  APRIJ,  29.  \ 

RELIEF  TO  BAKERS. 

Mr.  Lewis  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
.l)ouseto  the  hardships  under  which  the  bakers  in  the  pro* 
vincial  parts  of  the  country  laboured  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  in  consequence  of  no  rise  having  taken  place  in  the 
allowance  made  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
business.    He  was  well,  aware  of  the  dangers  that,  might 
jarise  from  tampering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  price  of 
provisious,  which,  according  to  a  very  general  and  long 
recognised  opinion,  should  be  left  to  itself.     He  was  free  to 
confess  that  such  had  been  his  own  opinion ;   but  be  had 
materially  altered  that  opinion,  in  consequence  of  more 
serious  consideration,  and   more  minute  inquiries.     The 
general  sentiment  which  he  had  noticed,  could  not  apply  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  bakers.  Whilst  all  other  trades 
had  been  permitted  to  raise  the  price  of  their  articles,  the 
bakers  were  confined,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  old 
settled  standard.      In  various  towns  they  bad  not  been 
allowed  any  addition  for  18  or  20  years.     The  price  of 
bread  was  fixed  by  the  magistrate,  according  to  the  market- 
price  of  flour  and  corn.    The  laws  respecting  bread  had 
been  passed  in   1758,  with   the  exception  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  all  England,  and  no  material  change  had  oc- 
curred since  that  period.     His  object  was  to  confer,  as  far 
as  it  might  be  just  and  convenient,  the  benefits  enjoyed  in 
that  respect  by  the  city  of  London  upon  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom.     After  some  more  observations, '  in  which  he 
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maintained  the  propriety  of  the  desired  change,  and  :  vindi- 
cated the  justice  of  the  claims  set  up  by  the  bikers,  he  con- 
eltided  with  moving  for  leaf*  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and 
*  amend  two  acts,  the  one,  the  37th  of  George  II.  and  the 
other  the  13th  of  his  present  Majesty,  so  fhr  as  folates  to  the 
price  of  bread,  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality. 

-    Leave  was  accordingly  granted  :  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
lead  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

CONTESTED  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  in  bringing  forward  the  motion  of 
which  be  had  gtven  notice,  described  the  inconveniences 
experienced  from  the  present  mode  of  exchanging  lists  in 
contested  elections.  He  wished  to  extend  the  time  for  ex- 
changing lists,  to  make  in  all  contested  county  elections  the 
exchange  take  place  14  days  before  tbe  trial ;  in  contested 
Scotch  elections,  SI  days  before  the  appointment  of  a 
telect  committee; ;  and  in  borough  contested  elections,  14 
days  before.  He  also  wished  to  provide  better  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  witnesses  brought  up  to 
attend  the  Committee*  and  for  conveying  them  back  to  their 
own  habitations.  He  had  a  second  bill  Which  he  wished  to 
bring  in.  The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  the  more  regulat 
conveyance  of  Writs*  To  effect  this,  he  wished  the  writs  to 
be  conveyed  by  a  Ihatmel  in  no  way  interested  in  the  result 
of  tbe  election  about  to  take  place.  Patties  might  he  inte- 
rested in  expediting  tbe  conveyance  of  the  writs,  or  fo 
Withholding  them,  as  was  evident  from  25  guineas 
h&ting  been  paid  in  tbe  late  Weymouth  election  to  obtain 
this  favour.  Wbat  he  should  propose  was,  that  when  a 
writ  Was  issued,  it  should  be  sent  by  the  messenger  of  the 
great  seal  to  the  post-office,  and  conveyed  by  the  post-master 
to  the  place  nearest  the  sheriff's  office.  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  altering  and  making 
mote  effectual  tbe  law  for  deciding  controverted  elections  of 
members  returned  to  serVe  in  Parliament,  and  also  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  iecure  the  more  tegulat  conveyance  of 
election  writs. 

Leave  Was  given  to  firing  ill  the  bills. 

Adfjaurned. 
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HOUSE.  OF   LORDS. 

*  .       !  •         '      * 

J?JUPAY,,APJHIi30«   * 

Petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  India  were  presented*  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the 
Earl  of  Albem&rle,  and  many  others, 

APPEALS  AND  W*ITS{OF  EEKPftt. 

Lord  Wokingham  reported  from  the  committee  on  ap- 
peals and  writs  of  error  their  opinion,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  the  House  to  sit  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  to  hear  appeals  and 
writs  of  error  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 6et 'down,  and 
to  continue  hearing  them  till  a  quarter  before  four  each  day, 
without  suffering  any  other  business  to  intervene. 

Adjourned, 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  30.  ' 

Mr.  Cochrane  presented  a  pflition  from  the  insolvent 
debtors  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  included  in  the  iatended  act 
for  the  reUef  of  that  class  of  persons. 

CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  Grattan  brought  up  his  bill  for  the  removal  of  civij 
and  military  disqualifications  from  the  Roman  catholiQ 
subjects  of  this  kingdom.  The  title  of  the  bill  was  read.  It 
allowed  Roman  catholics  to  sit  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  taking  an  oath  therein  specified,  instead  of  the  oath 
pf  supremacy,  and  against  transubstautiation ;  it  also  al* 
lowed  them  to  be  members  of  any  corporation,  and  to  be 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  with  certain  exceptions, 
Mr.  Grattan  moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time,  and 
printed— both  of  which  were  agreed  to. 

Jlfr.  Canning  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
which  he  did  not  cordially  agree*  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  other  provisions  not  in  it  which  be  was  desirous  to  in- 
troduce, not  indeed  conflicting  with  it,  but  carrying  its  spirit 
and  principle  still  farther.  It  was  desirable  that  the  House 
phould  be  apprised,  before  the  discussion  took  place,  of  the 
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nature  of  (he  additional  clauses  he  meant  to  bring  forward; 
and  as  be  believed  it  would  not  be  quite  irregular,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  unusual,  he  wished,  if  it  were  the  pleasure 
of  the  House,  that  these  clauses  should' be  printed,  and  cir- 
culated with  the  bill. 

Sir.  J.  C.  Hippkley  earnestly  wished,  that  a  committee 
having  been  appointed,  they  should  immediately  go  into  an 
iqquiry  on  the  catholic  question,  and  a  report  be  printed, 
that  the  public  feelings  might  be  no  longer  lacerated  with 
the  different  opinions  of  high  authorities,  this  right  reverend 
prelate  stating  one  thing,  and  that  right  reverend  prelate 
quite  the  contrary.  There  was  not  a  bill,  so  much  as  for 
opening  a  street,  or  erecting  a  turnpike,  but  there  was  a 
report  upon  it,  which  was  printed,  and  sent  forth  to  the 
public  at  a  great  expense.  He  yielded  in  ardour  to  no  man, 
not  even  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan) 
on  the  subject  of  catholic  emancipation,  rightly  understood, 
and  rightly  guarded ;  but  he  would  say,  that  as  to  the 
simple  repeal  of  the  existing  disabilities,  simple  would  be 
the  vote  of  that  House  in  agreeing  to  it. 

Mr.  Grattan  having  moved  a  call  of  the  House  on  the 
1 1  ih  of  May,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  11th  of  May  next. 

Mr.  Baring  moved  for  a  return  of  ships  captured  by  the 
Americans  up  to  the  end  of  1813,  with  the  number  of  their 
men  and  tonnage,  and  also  of  ships  recaptured.  On  some 
difficulty  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  theexchequer  as  to  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  information,  Mr.  Tierney  observed, 
that  he  thought  the  order  should  be  sent  to  the  admiralty, 
and  the  account  made  out  as  far  as  it  could  be  by  them.— 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  presented  a  petition  from  the  ministers  of 
dissenting  congregations,  praying  that  missionaries  might  be 
allowed  to  go  to  India  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the 
natives ;  and  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  Wednesday 
the  fith  of  May,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  r?V&\ 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  persons  abjuring  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  House  met  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  there  was  no 
business  of  public  interest. 


^ 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    , 

MONDAY)  MAT  3. 

In  a  writ  of  error  from  the  exchequer  chamber, u  Heanu 
V.   Cole.  Clerk,"  Mr.  Edward  Lawes  was  heard  for  the 
plantiff,  and  Mr.  Abbot  for  the  defendant  in  error,    /udg- 
ttient  affirmed  with  110/.  costs. 

In  the  course  of  remarking  upon  this  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  upon  the  bringing  of  ap- 
peals and  writs  of  error,  merely  for  delay,  and  expressed  an 
anxiety  that  it  might  not  be  understood,  that  the  House,  in 
ordering  the  new  regulation  for  hearing  causes  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  three  days  a  week,  in  the  order  they  stood 
in  the  paper,  would  not  also,  according  to  their  ancient 
custom,  take  any  cause  out  of  its  turn,  where  it  appeared  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  House  merely  for  delay.  Were  they 
not  to  do  this,  the  new  regulation,  instead  of  being  a  benefit, 
would  be  a  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  would  encourage  per- 
sons, merely  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  to  bring  their  appeals 
and  writs  of  error.  He  therefore  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
undersood,  that  parties,  in  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  must 
be  always  ready  to  appear  at  the  bar;  and  that  the  absence 
of  a  counsel  who  had  signed  errors,  would  not  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  not  having  other  counsel  to  attend. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  an  address  was  or- 
dered to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  the  officers  of 
bis  Majesty's  late  ship  Java. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  MAY  3.  \ 

COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means, 

Mr.  Vansitiart  rose  and  said,  that  before  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  the  resolutions  which  be  had  to  propose,  he 
should  remark,  that  before  he  had  ventured  to  propose  the 
present  resolutions,  he  had  waited  to  observe  what  effect  had 
b$en  produced  on  the  public  funds  by  the  measure  of  fund-* 
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ing  the  12  millions  of  exchequer  bills  under  acts  passed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  session ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  no  fluctuation  of  the  stocks  had  been  produced.  He 
bad  (bought  it  advisable  also  to  defer  for  some  time  the 
negociation  for  the  loan  for  the  current  year,  as  events  o£ 
•considerable  importance  were  expected,  which,  if  they  oc- 
curred, would  throw  an  excessive  gain  into  the  pockets  of 
the  contractors  ;  and  if  they  did  not  occur,  the  disappoint- 
ment would  cause  considerable  loss  to  them.  The  recourse 
had  to  the  four  per  cents,  was  justified  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  except  for  one  day,  no  fluctuation  had  been  produced 
in  the  price  of  those  securities.  The  measure  of  raising 
money  by  debentures  had  failed ;  but,  as  he  was  persuaded, 
only  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  security  afforded  to 
the  holders  of  then*  He  should  therefore  call  on  the  com- 
mittee to  sanction  the  issue  of  three  millions  of  debentures,  atid 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  debentures.  It  was  also  just  that  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  had  subscribed  for  the  600,000/.  already 
raised  by  debentures,  should  be  considered,  and  he  should 
therefore  propose  a  resolution  to  the  House  on  that  subject, 
which  would  put  them  in  tbe'same  situation  with  those  who 
should  subscribe  to  the  three  millions  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posal to  raise  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  then  proposed  resolutions  to  that  effect,  which 
were  carried. 

ADMIRALTY  REGISTRAR'S  BILL. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  admiralty  regis- 
trar's bill. 

Sir  S.  HomUh/y  in  support  of  the  bill,  observed,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  rerceval,  who  was  a  reversioner  of 
this  very  office,  some  change  in  it  was  necessary.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  very  little  interest  taken  by  the  House  in  this 
bill,  and  (he  other  which  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  H. 
Martin)  had,  so  much  to  his  own  credit,  brought  forward, 
and  which  tended  to  produce  so  material  an  effect  in  ameli- 
orating the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Rose  objected  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  in  the  hand  of  the  registrar  was  of  very  trifling 
amount ;  it  consisted  principally  in  the  proceeds  of  vessels 
adjudicated  abroad  in  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  pending" 
appeals  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  here.  He  (Mr. 
Rose)  had  found  it  his  duty,  in  1*09,  to  write  to  the  King'* 
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proctor,  directing  hira  to  vest  tbe  money  so  transmitted  in 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  ;  and  he  under* 
stood  that  the  money  in  question  was  so  vested,  or  in  navy 
five  per  cents.  If  the  money  were  lodged  in  the  bank,  as 
was  proposed  by  this  measure,  it  would  not  be  so  accessible 
to  6uitors  as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  H.  Martin  said,  that  in  answer  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Rose),  he  should  state  the  grounds  of 
tbe  present  bill.  Lord  Arden,  in  his  evidence,  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  third  reportpf  the  finance  committee,  had 
acknowledged  that  he  received  7000/.  per  annum  from  the 
interest  of  the  money  lodged  in  his  hands,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  receipts  of  his>office,  amounting  in  all  to  30,000/. 

Cr  annum.  On  this  ground,  in  1809,  he  (Mr.  H.  Martin) 
d  moved  for  an  account  of  the  suitors'  money  in  the 
bands  of  the  registrar,  distinguishing  that  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  registrar's  own  benefit.  It  appeared  from  the 
returns,  that  the  money  so  applied  to  the  registrar's  benefit 
bad  increased  from  a  comparatively  small  sum  in  1701  to 
179,000/.;  in  1795  and  in  1801,  to  296,485/. ;  and  in  1809, 
to  180,382/.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  sugges- 
tions in  his  letter  to  the  proctor  bad  been  attendee!  to,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  present  bill ;  but,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jenner  before  the  committee  on 
sinecure  offices  io  1910,  it  appeared  that  the  money  at  in- 
terest for  the  benefit  of  the  registrar  was,  in  that  year,  (10 
years  alter  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  letter),  207,000/. 
it  appeared  also,  that  when  the  money  at  some  former  time 
had  become  less  than  $00,000/.  the  sums  of  £0,000/.  and 
40,000/.  had  been  succesively  added  to  raise  it  to  that 
amount.  There  was  also  in  the  court  the  sum  of  <)5,000/. 
being  the  proceeds  of  unclaimed  prizes,  which  was  very  un- 
likely ever  to  make  its  way  out  of  it,  unless  a  measure  were 
adopted,  which  he  should  prop^e,  if  the  present  bill  passed, 
to  give  it  to  the  chest  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Some  of  this 
money  had  remained  in  the  court  since  1777.  These  were 
the  grounds  of  the  present  measure,  which  tbe  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (he  should  have  expected)  would,  from  his 
proverbial  official  accuracy,  have,  been  acquainted  with. 

Air.  Rose  said,  that  there  was  no  part  of  this  95,000/.  he 
was  convinced,  which  might  not  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty, on  being  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

Some  amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed  to,  when  the 
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House  resumed,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Friday. 

APPRENTICESHIP  LAW*. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  he  rose  to  move  that  the  petition 
which  be  had  before  presented  from  certain  artificers  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  number  of  persons 
who  signed  the  petition  was  38,000,  and  comprised  (ex- 
cept weavers  of  silk  and  cotton)  workmen  of  almost  every 
other  description.  They  complained  of  the  permission 
given,  from  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  to  persons  who  had 
not  served  seven  years  to  work  at  their  respective  trades. 
The  foundation  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  was  laid  in  the 
ieign  of  Edward  III.  when  persons  were  forbid  to  exercise 
more  than  one  trade.  This  was  repealed  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  during  this  same  reign  the  law  passed 
fcs  it  stood  at  present.  The  courts,  when  the  subject  came 
before  them,  were  rather  disposed  to  narrow  than  to  enlaige 
the  restriction.  Many  of  the  petitioners  had  been  parties 
in  actions  oo  the  subject,  and  even  where  thev  succeeded  the 
remedy  was  found  insufficient.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  objected  generally  to  the  narrow 
policy  of  such  acts  as  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  which  could  only 
be  justifiable  in  the  infancy  of  our  manufactures.  The 
statute  itself  was  intended  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
unskilful  workmen,  but  he  had  never  known  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  party  prosecuted  under  it  had  not  become 
an  object  of  jealousy  among  bis  competitors,  on  account  of 
his  superior  ability  and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  was  of  a  similar  opinion. 

Mr.  But  tern  or th  also  coincided,  and  stated  several 
cases  that  bad  come  within  his  own  observation.  He  did 
not  oppose  the  committee,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  determination  would  be  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY,   MAT  4. 

No  business  of  public  interest  in  the  House  of  Lords  this 
day. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,   MAY   4. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  gave  notice,  that  be  should  move  to- 
morrow for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Phillimore. 

COUNTY  RECORDS. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  moved,  that  the  House  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill  for  better  securing  county  records. 

Mr.  Wcttcrn  thought  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been, 
assigned  for  this  bill.  It  authorised  the  bench  of  magistrates 
to  order  the  erection  of  buildings  in  every  county  for  depo- 
siting of  records,  and  thus  went  to  impose  a  considerable 
addition  on  the  county  rates,  which  were  already  so  heavy. 
The  purees  of  the  people  should  not  be  entrusted  in  the 
bands  of  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

Mr,  Holme  Sumner  thought  the  measnre  was  called  for 
by  the  insecurity  in  which  the  county  records  were  generally 
placed  at  present.  These  records  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  property  and  character,  of  individuals,  and 
ought  not  to  remain  exposed  to  every  accident  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  committee,  in  which  some 
discussion  took  place  on  several  of  the  clauses. 

Sir  S.  Romilty  then  proposed  an  additional  clause,  re- 
quiring the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  transmit  to  the  office  of 
secretary  for  the  home  department,  an  annual  list  of  all 
offenders  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions,  distinguishing  }he 
acquittals  and  convictions*  He  had  also  to  observe,  that  at 
the  quarter  sessions  every  prisoner  on  his  acquittal  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  there 
Tvere  fees  also  if  he  pleaded  not  guilty*  This  was  an  evil 
-which  had  been  complained  of  for  years,  and  it  was  surely 
enough  that  an  innocent  man  should  have  borne  the  disgrace 
attending  imprisonment  and  criminal  charge,  without  also 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  an  acquittal  to  which,  in 
bare  justice,  he  was  entitled.  With  regard  to  the  othet 
case,  he  had  known  instances  in  trifling  misdemeanours, 
where  tluKQounsel  had  recommended  to  the  prisoner  to  plead 
guilty  r  ^«d  paying  the  fee,  as  it  was  better  to  pay  a 
fine  of  01  -  shilling  than  a  fee  of  five  pounds  on  pleading 
not  guilty.    In  Ireland  these  fees  on  acquittal  had  been 
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abolished,  as  far  as  related  to  the  prisoner ;   but  in  their 
stead  the  clerks  of  the  peace  there  recovered  the  amount  of 
them  by  presentments  on  the  county.     In  one  year,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim  alone,  these  fees  amounted  to  no  less  than 
150/. ;  and  if  the  prisoner  were  exempted,  still  it  must  be 
allowed  that  this  mode  of  repayment  might  lead  to  abuses 
and  jobs.     He  should  therefore  propose  that  no  clerk  of  the 
peace,  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand 
any  fee  on  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner,  or  on  bis  pleading 
not  guilty. 
1      Mr.  Holme  Sumner  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
clauses  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  but  thought 
they  would  be  misplaced  in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was 
only  to  secure  the  preservation  of  county  records.   - 

Sir  S.  Romilly  contended,  that  as  the  bill  professed  to  re- 
gulate the  fees  ot  clerks  of  the  peace,  the  clauses  in  question 
might  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

The  House  divided  on  the  first  clause. 

Noes  45,  Ayes  40.— Majority  against  it  5. 

Another  division  took  place  ou  the  second  clause; 
Noes  56,  Ayes  42. — Majority  against  it  14. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee,  and  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  received. 

F01B1G*  AFFAIflS- 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means, 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said,  that  he  did  not  menu  to 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  progress  of  any  measures  that 
ministers  might  deem  it  proper  to  take  for  raising  the  smp- 
plies  for  the  public  service*    He  bad  no  disposition  to  oSet 
any  opposition  of  that  nature,  feeling  as  sensibly  as  any 
man,  that  in  the  present,  above  all  other  yeats  of  the  war, 
it  was  most  desirable  to  obtain  the  means  of  making  £■** 
exertions.    He  abstained  last  night  from  making  the  obser- 
vations be  intended,  as  the  noble  Lord  was  absent.    By  the 
disposition  of  the  vote  of  credit  of  three  millions,  he  under- 
stood that  9  or  400,000/.  bad  already  been  advanced  to 
Sweden.     On  this  subject,  however,  he  could  not  posse* 
equal  information  with  his   Majesty's  ministers:    but  ke 
learned  that  the  minister  from  Denmark  had  withdrawn; 
and  be  beard  in  conversation,  and  saw  in  various  publica- 
tions, that  the  business  of  reconciliation  with  tint  govern* 
ment  was  not  advanced ;  and  that  the  state  of  uegpciatia*8 
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was  not  favourable,  from  certain  engagements  respecting 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  Denmark.    If  the  situation  of 
affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  was  such  as  to  render  it  impru- 
dent, in  the  noble  Lord's  opinion,  to  make  any  express  de- 
clarations, he  should   rest  perfectly  satisfied,  and  should 
require  no  farther  explanation.    But  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  would  feel  it  due  to  himself  to  be  extremely  cautious 
of  entering  into  any  positive  engagements  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  entered  into:  for  if 
such  engagements  had  been  made,  they  might  prove  very 
injurious  to  our  present  interests,  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
our  ultimate  objects  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.     The  sums  advanced   to  Sweden  amounted 
already  to  more  than  300,000/.  and  as  yet  he  heard  of  no 
exertions  made  by  that  power,  except  the  sending  of  some 
troops  to  its  own  province  of  Pomerania.     It  was  stated 
that  a  guarantee  had  been  given  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
this  country,  that  if  Sweden  took  a  more  active  part  in  the 
war,  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  acquire  possession  of  Nor* 
way,  and  to  add  that  to  her  territories.     He  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure,  since  we  were 
actually  at  war  with  Denmark;  and  had  therefore  a  right, 
if  we  thought  it  expedient,  to  attack  Norway  ourselves ; 
nor  could  he  say  it  was  unfair  in  us  to  furnish  Sweden  with 
the  means  of  doing  so,  if  the  step  were  conformable  to  the 
general  interests  and  policy  of  affitira ;  but  how  far  such  a 
proceeding  was  wise  deserved  great  and  serious  considera- 
tion.    He  was  far  from  saying  that  such  an  engagement 
had  in  fact  been  made,  for  that  was  not  in  his  knowledge. 
He  would  repeat,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  thought  disclosures 
imprudent,  he  should  remain  silent  and  satisfied.      He 
thought  it  but  fair  to  state,  that  however  he  objected  to, 
and  disliked  the  construction  of  the  present  administration, 
and  many  of  their  measures,  yet  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
that  degree  of  confidence  which  he  should  not  withhold 
from  any  set  of  men  filling  his  Majesty's  councils  M  the 
present  important  crisis.      Though  at  present  he  should 
acquiesce  in  what  they  might  consider  most  advisable  on 
this  subject,  yet  he  should  remain  in  perfect  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  criticise  in  public  all  their  proceedings,  as  it 
should  to  him  seem  proper. 

Lord  Costlereogh  observed,  that  if  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  for  explanation,  he 
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had  still  guarded  himself  from  the  appearance  of  wishing  to 
press  for  any  disclosure  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  service*  He  had  no  hesitation  in  assuring  bim, 
that  he  felt  a  wish  to  communicate  as  much  information  as 
was  consistent  with  his  public  doty  ;  but  he  should  assure 
him  (and  his  own  judgment  would  show  him  that  it  pro- 
bably must  be  the  case),  that  he  could  not  explain  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  relations  between  this  country  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  without  also  adverting  to  other  relations,  and 
making  disclosures  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service.  There  were  some  things,  however,  respecting  the 
claims  of  Denmark  upon  this  country,  which,  before  it  was 
long,  it  might  be  advisable  to  explain  to  Parliament,  and 
which  explanation  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  he  was  satisfied  for  the  present; 
and  he  relied  upon  the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
would  give  the  explanation  desired  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
given  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service. 
.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  an  account  was  ordered 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  Ireland  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Adjourned* 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY  5. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  adverted  to  the  new  regulation 
made  respecting  the  judicial  business  of  the  House,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  time  of  the  House  would  be  wasted  if  only 
one  cause  was  set  down  for  each  day,  as  that  might  bap- 
pen  to  be  gone  through  in  an  hour.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  causes  for  each 
day,  and  with  this  view  be  moved  to  appoint  three  causes 
for  Friday,  the  parties  in  wt\ich  were  all  expected  to  be 
ready  on  that  day  .—Ordered. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY   5. 

Jllr.  Lyttletori)  understanding  that  no  opposition  was  in- 
tended to  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  though 
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H  unnecessary  to  say  mote  than  merely  to  move  for  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  lately  held  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Java  frigate.*— Agreed  to. 

CAPTAIN   PHILLIMORE. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  pursuant. to  notice  and  observed,  that 
he  felt  it  impossible  that  justice  could  be  done  to  the  public, 
to  the  navy,  or  to  Captain  Phillimore  himself,  if  the  minutes 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  recently  held  respecting  the  con- 
duel  of  that  officer  towards  Mr.  Hancock  were  not  laid 
before  the  House.    He  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  understood 
that  he  was  willing  to  bring  forward  any  proposition  calcu- 
lated in  any  degree  to  countenance  insubordination,  or  to  in* 
terfere  with  the.  discipline  so  essential  to  be  maintained  in 
any  armed  body,  and  particularly  in  the  navy  ;  but  at  the  - 
same  time  he  thought  it  due  to  public  justice,  and  to  the 
interests  of  discipline  itself,  which  could  only  be  sustained 
upon  the  principles  of  justice,  to  bring  before  that  House 
and  the  country  any  instance  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which 
came  to  his  knowledge.     This  duty  he  had  endeavoured, 
and  should  continue  to  perform,  certainly  from  no  other* 
motive  than  a  solicitude  for  justice.    In  the  case  under  con- 
sideration he  could  iodeed  have  been  actuated  by  no  per- 
sonal motive,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  he  had  brought  it  forward ;  but  since  then  he  had 
learned  (and  the  statement  formed  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
part  of  his  duty),  that  from  general  inquiry,  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory  to  the  general  reputation  of  Captain  Philli- 
more, whose  reputation,  however,  must  still  appear  in  a 
questioned  shape,  if  the  minutes  of  the  recent  inquiry  re- 
specting him  should  not  be  laid  before  the  House.    From 
the  general  inquiry  alluded  to,  he  had  collected  that  the 
character  of  Captain  Phillimore  stood  as  high,  as  an  officer 
and  a  man,  as  any  one  belonging  to  his  profession,  while 
the  inquiry  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  alleged 
suflerer.     But  the  present  was  not  a  question  between  the 
merits  of  the  two  individuals,  nor  one  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  either,  whether  good  or  otherwise,  should  weigh  with 
the  House.     It  was  a  question  merely  upon  a  single  fact, 
and  with  the  decision  upon  that  fact   general  character 
bad  nothing  to  do.     Here  the  honourable  baronet  referred 
to    documents    which    he    had    received    from    persons 
(entitled  to  particular  attention,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
general  humanity  of  Captain  Phillimore,  and  which  docu- 
Vou  IL— 1812-13.  Z  % 
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raeots  lie  conceived  it  hia  dnity  to  read  to  the  H< 
These  documents  be  mad  accotdingly.  They  consisted  of 
the  declaration  from  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Diomede, 
and  the  letter  of  the  captain  who  succeeded  Captain  Philli- 
more  in  the  command  of  that  vessel.  These,  the  honour- 
able haronet  observed,  were  testimonials  in  favour  of  Captain 
Phillimore,  which  were  certainly  creditable  to  both  parties* 
But  they  left  the  essential  fact  uncontradicted,  and  wholly 
unaffected,  namely,  that  Hancock,  a  master's  mate,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  had  had  a  kind  of 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  Captain  Pbillimore, 
which  it  appeared  to  his  mind  impossible  to  justify.  If, 
however,  any  justification  could  be  adduced,  no  one  would 
be  more  happy  to  hear  it  than  be  himself.  The  honourable 
baronet  concluded  with  proposing  his  motion,  that  the 
minutes  of  the  court  of  inquiry  held  upon  Captain  Phillt- 
more,  in  consequence  of  bis  conduct  to  Mr.  Hancock,  of 
the  Diomede,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

The  Speaker  having  asked  who  was  to  second  the  motion  ? 
Mr.  LyttUlon  rose  and  observed,  that  he  felt  no  small 
difficulty  bow  to  act  upon  this  occasion, /for  if  the  motion 
were  not  seconded  he  should  have  bo  opportunity  to  state 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  which  he  was  anxious  to 
do,  and  therefore  he  was  induced  to  second  the  motion, 
lie  was  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  and  cha- 
<  Vactcr  of  Captain  Pbillimore,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
knowing,  and  that  testimony  he  should  have  unreservedly 
offered  had  he  been  present  when  the  honourable  baronet 
first  brought  forward  his  vague  accusations  against  that 
respectable  officer.  That  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
baronet  would  be  rejected  by  the  House,  he  thought  it  on 
presumption  to  anticipate,  and  he  should  approve  of  that 
rejection,  in  so  approving,  however,  be  was  not  influenced 
.  by  any  apprehension  for  the  character  of  Captain  Pbilli- 
more— nor  should  he,  indeed,  have  felt  any  such  appre- 
hension for  that  character,  were  the  former  statements  of 
the  honourable  baronet  to  go  wholly  uncontradicted,  at 
least  wherever  Captain  Pbillimore  was  known.  Were  that 
knowledge  to  accompany  the  assertions  of  an  interested 
witness,  and  the  animadversions  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
for  whose  voracity,  however,  be  bad  the  highest  respect, 
although  for  his  judgment'  in  this  case  he  had  no  respect  at 
all,  he  could  not  apprehend  that  Captain  Phftlimore's  re* 
putaiion  would  suffer  any  injury.    But  as  that  reputation 
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bad  been  brought  into  discission,  he  (Mr.  Lyttleton)  felt 
it  doe  to  troth  and  justice  to  state,  that  having  been  about 
three  years  ago  for  some  time  on  board  that  officer's  ship, 
and  having  so  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  observing  bis 
conduct,  he  thought  him  remarkable  for  humanity,  and 
that  his  disposition  was  peculiarly  adverse  to  Any  degree  of 
that  corporal  punishment  which  the  honourable  baronet  was 
so  forward  to  reprobate ;  that  indeed  bis  endeavour  was  rather 
to  correct  by  means  of  shame  or  ridicule  than  by  the  in- 
fliction of  any  punishment  whatever.- 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  honour* 
able  baronet  could  suppose  it  impossible  to  adduce  a  reason 
against  bis  motion,  while  he  admitted,  that  since  he  solicited 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  withdraw  a  similar  motion, 
be  had  himself  ascertained  that  the  character  of  Captain 
Phillimore  was  most  respectable,  and  that  of  his  accuser 
(Hancock)  directly  the  reverse.  That  it  was  the  reverse, 
indeed,  be  (Mr.  Croker)  had  the  testimonies  of  all  th* 
officers  under  whom  Hancock  had  served.  For  what  pur- 
pose, then,  did  the  honourable  baronet  repeat  thjs  motion, 
or  panegyrize  Captain  Phillimore,  unless  to  conciliate  the 
opinion  of  that  officer,  whom  the  honourable  baronet  had 
before  so  unjustly  censured.  The  honourable  gentleman 
added,  that  Captain  Phillimore  was  yesterday  appointed  to 
one  of  the  best  frigates  in  the  navy,  (hear !)  As  to  Hancock, 
he  would  not  be  much  longer  a  disgrace  to  the  navy,  for 
no  officer  would,  from  his  general  conduct,  accept  him. 

Lord  Cochrane  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Sir  Francis  Burdelt  replied  to  the  several  speakers,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

fcELIEF  TO  PSRSONS  DENYING  THE  TRINITY*. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  believed  no  opposition  would  be 
made  to  the  motion  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House, 
and  he  therefore  would  not  take  up  two  minutes  of  their  at- 
tention. The  act  of  King  William,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  toleration  act,  denied  to  persons  who  disbelieved  in  the 
Trinity  the  benefit  of  toleration.  An  act  of  the  19th  of  his 
present  Majesty  required  only  the  general  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  the  scriptures ;  but  it  so  ha  ppened, 
that  though  by  the  act  of  the  19th  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  professing 
the  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  acts  of  the  9th  and  10th  of 
King  William  were  not  repealed.    By  these  acts,  persons 
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who  in  writing  or  conversation  deny  the  existence  of  any 
of  tbc  persons  of  the  Trinity,  are  disabled  in  law  from  hold- 
ing any  office,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  on  convic- 
tion ;  and  if  a  second  time  convicted,  they  are  disabled  to 
sue  or  prosecnte  in  any  action  or  information,  or  to  be  the 
guardian  of  any  child,  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  three 
years.  The  only  object  of  his  bill  was  to  do  away  these 
penalties.  He  said,  the  liberal  act  which  was  passed  last 
year  was  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  ministers 
of  this  country,  and  the  times  in  which  we  lived.  The 
only  question  now  for  consideration  was,  whether  those 
persons  dissenting  from  the  Chnrch  of  England,  should  be 
still  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  acts  of  King  William* 
He  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  granting 
farther  relief  to  the  different  persuasions  of  Christians  in  this 
country*  who  disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Spealtr  observed,  that  the  regular  course  was  to 
move  first,  that  the  motion  should  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  be  certainly  did  not  see  any  reason 
to  object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  When  the  bill  was 
before  the  House,  he  would  then  be  enabled  to  see  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  mode  of  granting  the  relief  liable  to 
objection. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee,  when  leave  was 
moved  for,  and  obtained,  to  bring  in  the  bill  in  question. 

Mr.  Herbert  (of  Kerry)*  postponed  for  the  third  time 
his  motion  for  the  15th  report  of  the  commissioners  ot  the 
jmval  revision,  which  was  to  have  come  on  on  Thursday  the 
6th,  to  the  7th  instant,  at  the  request  of  the  right  honourable 
George  Rose ;  but  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  not  agree 
to  any  further  postponement. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6. 

Petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christian 
knowledge  into  India,  were  presented  by  Lord  Glastonbury ; 
also  a  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  de  Dunstanvitle,  from 
pertain  copper  smelters  and  manufacturers,  praying  for  the 
renewal  of  the  privileges  of  the  East  India  company. 

Adjourned. 
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1         •  ' 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,   MAY  6. 

Mr.  Lt/tlleton  moved,  that  the  order  for  laying  before 
the  House  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  held  on 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Java,  &c.  be  rescinded  ;  and 
that  instead  there  should  be  produced  to  the  House,  1st, 
-An  account  of  the  number  of  seamen  on  board  the  Java, 
Guerriere,  and  Macedonian,  at  their  last  muster  previous 
to  ffceir  leaving  England  ;  and  2d,  An  account  of  the  new 
hands  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture. — Ordered, 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  bdd  in  his  hands  a  petition  from. 
the  merchants  and  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  praying  that  no  prohibitory 
duty  would  be  laid  on  the  importation  of  American  cotton. 
They  could1  have  no  objection  to  a  prevention  of  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  from  America  by  blockade,  because  such  a 
measure  would  operate  alikeon  the  natives  of  every  country ; 
but  a  prohibition  which  should  merely  put  it  out  of'  the 
power  of  the  merchants  of  this  country  to  import  cotton 
from  Anierica,  would  only  put  the  English  manufacture  in  a 
worse  situation  than  the  natives  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  this  question  ought  to  be  set  at  rest  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  for  at  present  a  great  branch  of  our 
manufactures  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  What  object; 
could  there  be  in  keeping  the  country  in  such  a  state  of  un- 
certainty ?  The  government  having  already  had  so  many 
months  for  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  ought  already 
to  have  decided  on  the  course  they  meant  to  adopt.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
the  credit  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  setting  the  question  at  rest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  contended,  that  so  far  from  a  delay  of  many 
months  having  taken  place,  it  was  not  more  than  six  weeks 
since  he  had  first  announced  the  tax  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  it  was  known  to  the  merchants  in- 
terested more  than  three  monthsago. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMERICAN    CAPTURES. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  before  any  motion  could  be  made 
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for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  naval  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  was  necessary   that  certain 
papers  should  previously  be  produced;    There  was  a  very 
general  complaint  among  allpersons  connected    with  the 
trade  to  every  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  North  and 
South  America,  of  the  insufficient  protection  afforded  them 
by  our  navy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  trade  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.   There 
never  was  a  time  in  which  there  prevailed  a  more  decided 
opinion  of  an  undoubted  failure  of  protection.      Whether 
this  had  happened  from  government  s  having  under-rated 
tht  consequence  of  the  war  with  America,  or  from  whatever 
other  cause,  it  was  inconceivable  how  the  trade  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Brazil  and  our  West  India  Islands  bad  been  inter* 
rupted.     It  was  not  his  intention,  however,  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  a  future  day  ;  he  merely  wished  to  state 
these  facts,  while  troubling  the  House  for  the  papers  he  wai 
to  move  for.     He  intended  to  move  for  an  account  of  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  English  ships  captured  by  Ameri- 
can vessels  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war;  but 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  honourable  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  that  no  office  of  government  could  furnish  such  a 
paper.     He  wondered  that  the  admiralty  could  not  furnish 
it.    How  was  it  possible  for  the  admiralty  to  distribute 
their  forces  so  as  to  afford  the  most  efficacious  protection  to 
our  trade,  if  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  amount  of 
the  captures  made  by  each  enemy  f    At  Lloyd's  something 
like  a  register  of  the  sort  was  kept.     As  such  a  document 
as  he  wished  for,  however,  was  not  to  be  got,  that  the 
matter  might  not  be  left  to  vague  assertion,  and  that  some 
government  officer  might  not  say  the  trade  was  never  better 
protected,  as  the  next  best  means,  he  should  move  for  copies 
of  all  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  presented' to  the  ad- 
miralty, stating  the  in ufficient  protection  of  the  trade  on 
the  coasts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

Lord  CastUrcagh  said,  he  should  be  perfectly  prepared 

'o  defend  the  vigilance  of  the  admiralty  whenever  the  sub- 

ect  might  come  before  the  House.     Wjtli  respect  to  the 

^formation  first  wanted  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  it 

as  impossible  for  the  admiralty  to  give  an  accurate  *c- 

>unt  of  the  captures  of  English  vessels  by  the  enemy, aS 

ey  had  no  means  of  getting  such  an  account  except  from 

e  enemy ;  and  therefore,  ittbey  were  to  furnish  any  thing 
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in  the  shape  of  what  the  honourable  gentleman  wished  for, 
it  could  only  be  fallacious.     With  respect  to  the  other  in* 
formation  asked  for,  he  was  really  astonished  that  a  member 
of  the  experience  of  the  honourable  gentleman  could  call  foe 
papers  of  such  description   as  all  the  memorials  and  re* 
monstrances  submitted  to  government,  under  which  bead 
must  be  included  all  the  letters  written  by  individuals 
smarting  under  their  losses.    If  the  admiralty  were  to  be  put 
upon  their  trial  in  this  way,  it  would  at  least  produce  this 
effect,  that  the  number  of  memorials  and  remonstrances 
would  be  incalculably  increased,  and  the  different  offices  of 
government  would  be  loaded  with  complaints  of  the  most 
unjust,  scandalous,  and  vexatious    nature.      He  had  no 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  giving  a  direct  negative  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  honourable  gentleman,  satisfied  as  he  was,  that 
in  any  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  administration,  there 
were  members  in  the  House  sufficiently  vigilant  to  bring  it 
forward,  and  out  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  their  defence. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  honourable  gentleman  would  not 
press  his  motion* 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  not  calling  for  vague  informa- 
tion, but  merely  wished  for  the  production  of  the  conn 
plaints  made  by  persons  complaining  of  insufficient  pro- 
tection on  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  America.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  Jamaica  merchants  could  not  send 
brokers  from  one  port  of  the  island  to  another  for  the  Ame- 
rican privateers.  He  could  see  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  complaints. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  motion  negatived 
without  a  division* 
Adjourned* 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

FHIDAY,  MAT  7. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  for  facilitating  the  intro- 
duction of  Christian  knowledge  into  India  were  presented. 
—Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  together  with  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Holland  from  the  dissenting  ministers  of 
Devonshire,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all  disqualifications 
on  account  of  religious  opinion* 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,   MAY   7. 
ADMIRALTY  REGISTRAR^  BILL- 

Mr.  U.  Martin  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  admiralty  registrar**  bill. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  bill,  but  he  conceived  that  it  was  certainly 
better  that  the  mqney  of  suitors  should  be  vested  in  the 
bank  of  England,  than  in  any  other  private  security.  The 
balance  at  present  in  the  bands  of  the  registrar  (Lord 
Arden),  which  he  understood  amounted  to  between  SO 
and  90,000/.  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  parliamentary  *°~ 
terference  and  regulation.  Fie  did  not,  however,  wish  the 
regulations  to  take  place  during  the  the  term  by  which  the 
office  was  held  by  law  by  its  present  possessor. 

Sir  W.  Scott  briefly  supported  the  claims  of  the  present 
registrar. 

Mr.  II.  Martin  said,  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Arden)  could  have  any  legitimate  interest  io  the 
money  of  suitors  in  bis  hands.  He  conceived  that  the 
sum  uninvested  exceeded  80,000/.  that  there  was  a  distinct 
account  of  95,000/.  accruing  since  1777. 

Mr.  Stephen  stated,  and  pledged  himself  to  prove,  that 
95,969/.  was  the  whole  amount  of  suitors'  monies  at  present 
remaining  in  the  bands  of  the  registrar. 

Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Farquhar,  and  Mr. 
Whitbread,  entered  into  a  detailed  and  intricate  discussion 
of  the  accounts  giveu  in  from  the  registrar  s  office,  and  of 
another  account  received  by  Mr.  Martin  from  a  private 
source,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  be,  that  95,969/*  was 
all  the  money  at  present  uninvested,  but  that  it  had  atone 
time  amounted  to  no  less  than  247,000/* 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  John  Nichol,  Sir  Samod 
Romilly,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  the  bill  was  recommitted,  and 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Martin  moved,  that  the  report  on  the  deputy  reraem* 
brancer  of  the  exchequer's  bill  be  taken  into  consideration; 
but,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it 
was  postponed  until  Wednesday. 
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INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  IN  IRELAND; 

Mr.  Peele  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  approved  of  extending  the  spirit  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  also  wished  to  know  if  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  have  the  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  ecclesiastical  courts  extended  also  to  that  country, 
and  regretted  the  absence  of  an  honourable  "and  learned 
gentleman,  from  whom  itey  might  expect  some  information 
on  that  subject.  »  ^ 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Peele,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  it  in. 

NAVAL  REVISION, 

Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry  rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to 
move  jbr  the  15th  import  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  revi- 
sion, with  a  view  of  founding  some  motion  upon  it  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich. 
He  touched  briefly  upon  some  plan  which  he  had  seen  for 
that  purpose,  and  after  stating  some  of  the  inconveniences 
which  it  was  his  wish  to  see  remedied,  he  alluded  to  some  of 
the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  plan.  We 
understood  him  to  state,  that  the  carrying  of  this  ^>lan  into 
effect  would  cost  about  15,000/.  a  year.  He  was  sure  that 
the  production  of  the  report  could  be  attended  with  no  in- 
convenience  to  the  public  service.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  humbly  praying,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  ofder 
the  15th  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  revision  to  be 
laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  trouble  the  House  at  length  on  this  question.  The 
honourable  'mover  proceeded  on  two  assumptions:  First, 
That  a  large  naval  arsenal  was  to  be  built ;  and  second,  That 
the  existing  dock-yards  at  Woolwich  find  Deptford  were  to 
fce  abandoned.  The  first  assumption  was  premature,  and 
the  second  still  more  so.  A  sufficient  answer  to  the  honour* 
able  gentleman's  motion  was,  that  the  government  would 
not  undertake  any  work  at  Northfleet,  without  submitting 
tie  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament*  On  this 
ground  he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr  Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  he  .understood  the  present. 
Vol.  II.—  1812-13.  3  A 
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motion  to  be  a  side-wind  to  introduce  a  canal  bill.  This 
cana^  if  established,  would  have  the  effect  of  taxing  all 
shipping  which  approached  the  port  of  London,  whether 
they  passed  through  the  canal  or  no.  (no !  from  Mr.  Her- 
bert.) This  work,  of  which  the  capital  was  305,000/.  had 
been  subscribed  to  only  by  ten  persons,  at  1000/.  each.  A 
profit  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  government  to  sleeping  part- 
ners, and  for  this  was  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  already 
too  much  burthened,  to  be  oppressed. 

Mr.  Rose  opposed  the  motion.  The  proposal  for  a  canal 
had  been  thrown  out  very  looselvj|hen  the  admiralty  had 
appeared  to  support  it,  but  hacTOpon  examination  been 
found  inexpedient.  The  projector  of  this  canal  had  at  first 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  poor  Thames  altogether,  and 
bring  a  canal  to  Vauxhall.  The  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Atkins)  had  misunderstood  the  honourable  mover,  as 
to  the  taxing  ships  in  the  river ;  a  surer  plan  bad  been 
adopted,  by  proposing  to  secure  the  interest  by  taxing  the 
whole  kingdom.— The  motion  was  negatived. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

MONDAY,  MAT  10. 

No  business  of  public  interest  this  day. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  MAT  10. 
FELONY  AND  PETIT  LARCENY  BILL. 

Mr.  Kenrick  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
felony  and  petit  larceny  bill, 

Sir.  C.  Monck  jioved  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  read 
a  third  time  this  day  three  months. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  in  which  Sir  J* 
Newport,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  W.  Geary,  Mr.  WethciaU, 
ami  Mr.  Wynne,  took  a  part— the  House  divided, 


J 
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For  the  third  reading  now  33 

For  the  third  reading  this  day  three  months        1 1 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  bill         -        22 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

PETITION   FOR    PEACE. 

General  Fergmton  presented  a  petition  from  Dysart,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  praying  that  no  opportunity  might  be 
lost  for  restoring  to  this  country  the  blessings  of  peace* 

The  petition  being  brought  up  and  read, 

Mr.  Whitbread,  while  he  admitted  that  this  was  not  the 
precise  time  for  agitating  such  a  question  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  petition,  must  still  agree  with  the  petitioners  as  to  the 
fallibility  of  the  present  ministers.  No  opportunity  how- 
ever, he  believed,  had  hitherto  been  lost ;  and  though  a 
total  silence  wi  the  subject  had  for  some  time  been  observed 
in  that  House,  yet  the  time  for  a  perseverance  in  that  silence 
was  now  pretty  nearly  at  a  closfc. 

IMPORTATION  OF  COTTON  FROM  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Alderman  Afldm  presented  a  petition  from  the  ship* 
owners,  &c.  of  the  port  ot  London,  against  the  importation 
of  cotton  wool  from  America.  There  was  now  1|  years 
consumption  on  band,  and  from  the  Brazils,  and  from  our 
own  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cotton  wool  might  be  produced  to  render  any 
importation  of  it  from  America  unnecessary.  This  was  a 
measure  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  the  present 
moment,  when  our  manufactures  were  excluded  from  Ame- 
rica, and  when  it  became  us  to  adopt  a  system  of  retaliation. 
The  present  high  price  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  in 
which  alone,  while  the  present  system  continued,  our  im- 
ports of  cotton  from  America  could  be  satisfied,  rendered 
this  a  subject  which  called  for  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
ministers  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment.  He  took 
this  opportunity  of  asking  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
if  he  had  any  measure  to  propose  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  was  in  his  contemplation  to  repeal  the  act 
of  the  43d  of  the  King,  connected  with  thU  matter  ?  If  not, 
he  must  himself  originate  some  motion  upon  the  subject. 

Thp  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  as  a  measure  of 
finance,  he  had  nothing  on  the  subject  to  propose;  but  as  * 
patter  of  policy,  as  far  as  depressing  the  produce  or  grvwtU 
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of  tbe  colonies  of  our  enemies,  or  those  -with  whom  we  were 
now  fit  war,  could  (end  to  tbe  encouragement  of  our  colo- 
nies, he  esteemed  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance ;  and 
with  this  view  a  blockade  of  the  American  ports  bad  been 
resorted  to  as  the  most  effectual  means,  while  this  country 
was  precluded  from  intercourse  with  America,  to  prevent 
any  other  country  in  Europe  from  being1  in  possession  of 
her  produce.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  repeal  the 
act  of  the  43d  of  the  King ;  but  the  question  wns,  whether  it 
would  or  would  not;be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  so  long  as  our  manufactures  were 
excluded  from  America,  that  theirs  should  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  markets  of  this  country  f 

Jlfr.  Baring  thought  it  surely  desirable  that  the  Ame- 
ricans should  be  distressed  by  the  shutting  up  of  their  ports.  * 
AH  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  howeven  could 
feel  an  interest  in  was  this,  that  if  the  produce  of  America 
did  not  find  an  entrance  into  this  country,  it  should  not  find 
an  entrance  into  any  rival  fciarket,  from  which,  of  course, 
our  manufactures  must  in  that  event  be  excluded.  The  only 
ports  of  the  American  coast  which  were  blockaded,  were  the 
Chesapeake,  Savannah,  and  Charlestown.  This  was  not  a 
blockade  of  America  generally,  but  only  a  geographical 
blockade. 

Mr.  Canning  thought,  whatever  was  to  be  the  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  pursued,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible, 
and  strictly  adhered  to.  He  never  understood  this  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  financial  measure,  and  what  he  objected  to  at 
first  was  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  board  of  trade,  at 
their  pleasure  to  dispense  with  the  measure,  by  which  at 
any  time  a  sudden  and  destructive  influx  of  cotton,  tbe 
produce  of  America,  might  be  occasioned,  to  the  ruin  of  oifr 
pwn  colonies,  after  an  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
wool  had  been  held  out  by  the  ministers  of  this  country* 
America  had  been  the  aggressor,  and  to  make  the  measures 
of  this  country  effectual,  we  ought  to  follow  them  up  with 
vigour  and  certainty.  That  which  was  meant  as  a  measure 
*  of  aggression  against  us,  we  ought  to  convert  into  a  measure 
advantageous  to  our  colonies. 

Mr.  Phillips  said,  the  inducement  already  held  out  to  our 
colonies  to  cultivate  cotton,  amounted  to  about  50  or  SO 
per  cent. ;  if  this  was  not  an  inducement,  why  should  we 
hold  out  to  them  any  further  inducement,  or  urge  them  to  it 
by  artificial  means  i    The  immediate  effect  would  be  to  rate 
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cottons  above  their  present  high  price,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence would  be,  the  introduction  of  a. great  quantity  of 
low-priced  cotton  into  other  countries,  from  which  England 
would  be  excluded;  and,  of  course,  her  manufactures  in  rep 
turn  Would  be  excluded  from  every  foreign  market.  The 
East  Indies,  there  was  little  doubt,  would  be  able  in  time  to 
supply  this  country  with  every  sort  of  cotton;  but  this 
must  be  done  gradually,  and  not  by  any  sudden  or  artificial 
impulse. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  as  a  measure 
of  finance,  he  had  abandoned  the  tax  upon  cotton ;  but,  in 
case  of  a  speedy  friendly  intercourse,  he  was  for  a  restraining 
duty.  With  respect  to  America,  we  had  no  right  to  establish 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  geographical  blockade,  as  the 
Americans  did  not  accept  of  the  continental  system.  What 
was  justifiable  against  Bonaparte  would  not  be  so  against  the 
Americans,  according  to  the  la>v  of  nations.  Our  com- 
manders, however,  on  the  American  station  had  certain  dis- 
cretionary powers  ou  this  subject. 

Adjourned* 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

TUESDAY,    MAY  11. 

Petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christian, 
knowledge  into  India  were  presented.  One  presented  by 
Dord  Viscount  Sid  mouth  from  Devizes,  complaining  of  the 
injury  done  to  fair  traders  by  the  number  of  auctions ;  and 
one  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  from  Dunbarton, 
complaining  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  property-tax 
upon  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Scotland,  and 
urging  that  one-third  of  the  rent  would  be  the  fair  crite- 
rion of  profit  instead  of  one-half. . 

The  lelony  and  petit  larceny  bill,  some  local  and  private 
bills,  were  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  Lord  Newark, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  and  other  members,  and  read  a v first 
time.  The  Southwark  bridge  bill  was  also  returned  by 
Lord  Newark  and  other  members  with  the  amendments 
agreed  to* 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,   MAY    11. 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippislcy  rose  and  said,  that  he  apprfhended 
that  he  was  to  expect  no  indulgence  from  his  friends,  nor 
even  a  friendly  cheer  from  those  behind  him— (a  laugh) — 
bat  he  had  the  conviction  of  an  honest  conscience  U>  sup* 
port  him ;  and  would   say,  if  he  bad  a  crime,  that  it  was 
consistency,  (hear,  hear !)    However  his  conduct  may  be 
estimated  by  many,  he  was  still  as  consistent  and  as  anxious 
as  ever  on  this  subject.    He  was  at  present,  as  indeed  he  had 
always  been,  of  opinion,  that  to  please  the  mind   of  the 
country  at  large,  it  was  necessary  that  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee should  precede  any  act  of  legislation  in  favour  of 
the  catholics.   "He  then  read  his  intended  motion,  and  said, 
if  the  committee,  for  which  he  meant  to  move,  was  granted 
by  the  House,  that  he  wished  it  to  consist  of  £1  members* 
After  this,  the  honourable  baronet  alluded  to  some  remarks 
made  on  a  former  occasion  by  an  honourable  gentleman  not 
now  in  bis  place  (the  member  for  Yorkshire).     But  with  all 
bis  illumination,  even  that  honourable  gentleman  might 
allow  that  some  further  light  was  necessary  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject.     On  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  had  maae  some  allusion  to  some  of  the  canons  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  he  was  told  that  these  were  canons  of 
the  church  of  Rome.    This  showed  that  som£  further  light 
was  necessary  even  to  those  who  were  ajjood  deal  enlighten- 
ed  already.    In  consequence  of  this  anoTsimilar  remarks,  he 
came  down  to  the  House  the  next  day,  and  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  text-books  and  treatises  used  at  the  college 
of  Maynooth.  He  particularly  alluded  to  M.  de  la  Hogue^s 
treatise  De  Ecclesid,  of  which  some  parts  had  lately  been 
called  in  question  by  an  able  catholic  writer,  D.  O'Connor, 
in  his  letters  styled,  Colutnbanus  ad  Hibernos.    It  was  with 
a  view  of  throwing  new  light  on  the  subject  that  he  moved 
to  have  these  books  laid  before  the  House.     He  wished  for 
light  in  every  step  he  made  in  this  business ;  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  legislate  in.  the  dark.     It  is  true,  that  he  had  been 
told,  that  his  object  in  calling  for  these  books  was  to  cause 
delay,  and  thereby  to  ruin  the  catholic  cause.     With  re- 
spect to  his  desire  for  delay,  he  would  allow  the  charge ; 
but.  his  object  in  procuring  that  delay  was  not  hostility, 
but  friendship  to  the  catholic  claims.    He  was,  however, 
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ready  to  confess,  that,  as  it  stood  at  present,  he  was  hos- 
tile to  the  catholic  bill.     It  was,  indeed,  such  that    he 
could  not  say  of  it,  materiam  superabat  opus.    The  views 
of  the  catholics  were  now  very  different  from  what  they 
had  been.     Formerly,  when  the  veto  was  first  introduced 
here,  several  months  had  passed  after  its  introduction,  be* 
fore  it  was  declaimed  against,  even  by  anonymous  writers  ; 
but  a  pamphlet  soon  after  made  its  appearance,  which  had 
been,  from  its  effects  on  their  minds,  called  the  Brief  of 
the  Bishops;  and  this  was  the  work  which  first  excited 
alarm  among  the  catholics.     It  was  the  production  of  a 
learned  Irish  catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Clinch.    There  were 
many  things  which  made  the  inquiry,  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  to  institute,  altogether  necessary.     In- 
deed, to  read  the  Irish  newspapers  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  its  necessity,  {no,  no,  from  the  opposition 
benches)^  if  we  would  only  attend  calmly  to  what  they  ge- 
nerally have  been  saying  of  late.     The  regulations  which 
be  wished  to  see  established  in  this  country,  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.     For  the  truth  of  this 
remark  he  would  be  satisfied  to  refer  even  to  Dr.  Milner's 
works,  although  of  late  he  had  certainly,  in  some  degree, 
altered  his  opinions.    Dr.  Milner  was  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  English  Roman  catholic  bishop— as  a  vicar 
apostolic ;  he  was,  besides,  an  ecclesiastical  diplomatic  cha- 
racter.   Were  the  House  to  allow  them  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, he  would  prove,  that  even  Dr.  Milner  was  formerly 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  see  of  Rome.    The  ho- 
nourable baronet  then  read  some  extracts  from  one  of  Dr. 
Milner's  tracts,  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  bill,  and  his 
(Sir  J.  Hippisley's)  opinions  relative  to  it;  and  said,  that 
Dr.  Milner  maintained  something  tantamount  to  saying, 
"  Enact  what  you  will,  your  enactments  cannot  arrest  the 
progress  of  our  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction."    The  great  ob- 
ject of  his  present  motion  was  certainly  delay.     For  eight 
years  he  had  been  a  friend  to  the  measure  of  the  bill,  so  far 
as  wishing  for  a  select  committee  to  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  before  the  formation  of  any  act  of  legislation.    It 
-was  with  this  view  that  he  brought  forward  all  the  papers 
on  and  under  the  table  [a  loud  laugh,  for  the  papers  ap- 
peared  to  be  numerous) ;  so  far  he  was  still  an  advocate  for 
the  measure,  but  no  farther  at  any  time.     His  object  was 
not  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  defeat  the  measure,  as  had 
been  alleged  against  him,  but  to  enable  the  catholics  to  re- 
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fate  the  accusations  that  had  been  brought  against  them  by 
tome  of  the  prelates  of  the  established  church.  In  alluding 
to  the  charges  of  the  different  bishops,  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet said,  that  Dr.  Horsley  would  not  formerly  go  so  far 
as  he  was  then  disposed  \o  go  himself;  but  that  he  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  made  a  strong  speech 
against  concession,  under  the  influence  of  false  impressions. 
Sir  John  Hippisley  had  conferences  after  that  time  with  the 
learned  bishop  on  the  subject ;  and  .Dr.  Horsley  declared* 
that  the  tenets  of  the  catholics  were  innoxious,  except  so 
far  as  he  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley)  was  now  contending.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  may  reconcile  the  contradictory  opinions  of 
the  bishops.  Even  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  been  once 
wholly  hostile,  now  was  ready  to  allow  that  the  question 
has  of  late  been  extremely  narrowed.  From  considering 
this  and  other  opinions  now  afloat;  he  hoped  that  such  a 
report  as  that  which  he  wished  to  recommend,  would  very 
soon  succeed  in  settling  every  difference.  He  then  quoted 
Archbishops  Tillotson,  Wake,  and  others,  to  show  that 
protestants  did  not  differ  fundamentally  from"  the  church 
of  Rome  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  As  they  were  so  near, 
he  wished  to  have  them  brought  nearer  in  this  respect.  He 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  monastic  institutions, 
against  which,  he  said,  he  was  not  disposed  wholly  to  set 
his  face ;  but  he  would  not  have  monastic  vows  made  before 
the  age  of  2b.  Though  he  had  no  objection  to  a  catholic 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  would  not  wish  to  see  the  sword 
and  mace  of  a  catholic  church  carried  befqre  him  in  pro- 
cession. With  respect  to  the  oaths  taken  by  the  catholics, he 
was  ready  to  allow  that  they  were  the  highest  test  that  could 
be  exacted.  Other  European  states,  however,  bad  deemed 
otlier  regulations  necessary.  This  too  was  the  opinion 
of  many  in  this  House;  otherwise,  why  should  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  propose 
such  regulations  in  his  amendments  to  his  right  honourable 
friend's  bill  ?  In  the  petition  of  the  Irish  catholics,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fox  in  1805,  they  stated,  that  they  had  all 
the  oaths  required  of  them,  and  that  they  could  give  no 
better  securities.  They  could  not,  he  was  satisfied;  but 
the  securities  for  which  he  wished  to  call,  were  not  from  the 
catholics,  but  for  them  and  ourselves,  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  was  a  passage  in  the 
speech  of  Lord  Grenville  on  this  subject,  which  he  (Sir  J.  C. 
Hippisiej)  had  so  much  approved  of,  that  be  had  prefixed  it 
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as  a  motto  to  one  of  his  publications,  the  purport  of  which 
-was,  that  if  the  measure  of  catholic  emancipation  were  ever 
adopted,  it  would  be  essential  to  consider  what  coarse  of 
policy  should  then  be  adopted,  what  safeguard  provided. 
It  was  now  sajd,  however,  that  these  safeguards  were  pro* 
Tided ;  but  if  provided,  they  were  not  grounded  in  any 
inquiry.  If  the  House  would  enter  into  an  inquiry,  he 
would  prove  that  safeguards  were  adopted  by  every  state 
of  Europe.  They  were  not  only  provided,  but  acted  upon 
at  the  present  moment,  and  Bonaparte  was  now  employed 
in  legislating  (if  the  fear  of  a  tyrant  could  be  called  legis- 
lation) on  this  subject.  It  had  been  lately  announced  in 
the  Moniteur,  that  Bonaparte  had  induced  the  pope  to  re- 
linquish the  power  of  appeal,  and  it  was  agreed,  if  the*  see 
of  Rome  did  not  confirm  the  nomination  of  every  bishop 
within  six  months,  the  metropolitan  should  institute  the 
bishop  of  his  own  authority.  These  facts  could  be  proved 
in  evidence,  and  it  could  also  be  proved  that  in  other  na- 
tional catholic  churches,  whenever  communication  with 
the  see  of  Rome  was  by  any  means  interrupted,  they  were 
accustomed  dc  jure  to  act  independently  of  that  power. 
A  subject  be  should  now  advert  to  was  the  taking  of  the 
oaths  prescribed  to  the  Roman  catholics  under  the  acts 
of  1T91  and  1793.  On  this  subject  he  had  written  to  31 
clerks  of  the  peace,  of  different  counties  in  England,  and 
the  result  was,  that  in  Lancashire,  which  contained  a  po- 
pulation (it  is  supposed)  of  100,000  catholics,  only  93 
priests  and  361  laymen  had  taken  the  oaths.  Within  10 
miles  round  London,  there  were  supposed  to  be  40,000 
catholics ;  and  of  these,  in  Middlesex,  14  priests  and  83 
laymen  had  taken  the  oaths ;  in  the  city  of  London  24 ;  in 
Essex  33 ;  and  in  Kent  60.  In  Bristol,  where  there  was  a 
population  of  catholics,  which,  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, had  amounted  to  1500,  and  by  others  to  2700,  and 
where  neither  zeal  nor  loyalty  was  wanting  in  the  pastor, 
only  one  priest  and  three  laymen  had  taken  the  oaths.  la 
all  the  31  counties  of  which  he  had  procured  the  returns, 
1835  persons  had  taken  the  oaths  in  question.  Concerning 
Ireland  he  bad  also  made  some  inquiries,  and  be  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  more  for  returns  on  the  subject;  but  he  had 
found  great  difficulties  in  collecting  the  information  required 
from  that  country.  Would  the  House  think  it  too  much 
to  call  for  information  on  this  subject  ?  It  was  no  proof  of 
fhe  disloyalty  of  the  cathplics  that  these  oatbft  bad  not 
Vol.  II.— 1819-13.  3B 
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been  takan ;  but  if  they  were  to  send  forth  an  act  passed  in 
consequence  of  petitions  which  stated  the  catholics  to  hare 
taken  the  oaths,  were  they  not  liable  to  have  it  said  that 
tbey  bad  legislated  on  false  grounds.    The  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  signed  the  catholic  petition,  had  no  doubt 
taken  the  oaths;  but  with  respect  to  the  catholics  in  gene- 
mi,  the  fact  was  otherwise.     With  respect  to  another  part 
of  the  subject  of  his  motion,  viz.  as  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  catholics  in  the  colonies,  the  ignorance 
was  very  great.    It  was  denied  eight  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Milner,  that  the  Bishop  in  Canada  was  paid  by  the  crown; 
but  now  it  was  only  said  that  the  pope  had  not  assented  to 
the  nomination  by  his  concordatum.    In  Canada,  too,  the 
regular  clergy,  excepting  the  order  of  Jesuits,   had  been 
suffered  to  remain.    The  honourable  baronet  then  adverted 
to  the  refusal  of  an  addition  to  the  grant  of  Maynooth  col- 
lege, and  the  impolicy  of  forcing,  the  catholic  clergy  into 
»   /establishments  for  education  which  were  not  under  the  *«• 
periotendance  of  the   government.— Was   it  wished,  he 
asked,  to  encoorage  the  order  of  Jesuits  i    There  existed  in 
this  country  a  body  of  persons  who  educated  yoath  in  the 
catholic  doctrines,  and  who  did  not  suffer  them  to  receive 
orders  from  their  diocesans,  but  sent  them  to  Naples  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  whence   they  returned,  professing  no 
subordination  to  their  ecclesiastical  superior.     The  oruer  of 
Jesuits  existed  now  in  Russia  and  Naples  only :  in  Russia 
it  bad  been  revived  by  the  Empress  in  1782  or  5,  and  one 
of  her  subjects  had  been  appointed  head  of  it,  without  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  in  Naples,  too,  it  had  been 
allowed  and  protected  by  the  queen.    The  sum  of  30,000/. 
bad  been  raised,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  colkge 
sear  Dublin,  under  the  direction  of  ex-jesuits,  and  it  wns 
surely  the  duty  of  the  House  to  prevent  the  application  of 
it,  and  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  institution  *t 
Maynooth.    It  might  be  said  that  the  effect  of  his  motion 
would  be  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  college ;  bat  if  it 
were  so  arrested,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  arrestation.    The 
measure  which  he  had  that  night  to  propose  was  not  new,  it 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  correspondence  with  a  noble 
Loid  opposite  to  him  (Lord  C&sttettagh)  in  1811.     It  "* 
also  more  especially  necessary  at    present,    because  one 
quarter  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  were  not 
veiubers  of  that  Parliament  in  which  this  question  ha<| 
been  so  amply  discussed.    If,  on  tbi*  occasion/  be  to* 
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abandoned  his  friends,  he  had  done  it  only  because  he  mast 
otherwise  have  given  up  those  principles  which  he  had 
ever  been  anxious  not  to  com  promise.    This  motion  bt 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  press  every  session,  whether  the 
bill  before  the  House  passed  or  no.    The  effect  of  the  in- 
quiry would,  however,  most  probably  be,  to  further  £ven* 
toally  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  and  the  only  objection  thai 
could  be  urged  was,  that  it  would  in  the  first  instance  retard 
it.     In  this  motion  he  was  the  organ,  of  no  party,  and  the 
only  assurance  of  support  which  he  had  received  was,  that 
the  motion  would  not  be  suffered  to  drop  without  being 
seconded.    He  should  press  it,  however,  on  the  House,  to 
collect  evidence  on  this  subject  through  their  committee, 
and  to  publish  it  through  the  nation,  and  not  to  suffer  the 
people  to  be  duped  by  false  assertions  and  counter-asser* 
tions,  of  which  some  were  most  absurd,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  baneful  misrepresentations.     It  might  be  said  by 
the  protestanta  that  a  religion,  the  adherents  of  which  it     ' 
was  not  safe  to  admit  without  restrictions  to  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights,  had  better  be  altogether  suppressed.    It 
might  be  asked  by  the  catholics,  why  is  our  loyalty  suspected? 
He  should  answer,  that  be  proposed  restrictions,  because 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  governments  the  most  bigoted  in 
the    profession  of  the   catholic    religion,    bad  interfered 
between  (heir  priesthood  and  the  papal  see.    Although  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  in  that  House  convincing* 
it  would  npt  convince  the  nation*  and  he  would  defy  any 
argument  which  ingenuity  could  urge  against  hb  motion, « 
except  that  because  the  committee  had  been  carried  by  a 
majority,  it  was  probable  that  the  bill  would  be  carried  aka 
The  House  bad  been  for  eight  years  asked  to  go  into  a  com* 
miUce — to  any  objection  it  had  been  justly  and  constantly 
answered,  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  inquiry  op 
the  subject;  but  when  the  committee  had  been  granted, 
with  such  rapidity  was  it  passed  through,  that  the  resolu- 
tion on  which  the  bill  was  grounded,  bad  been  >  agreed  to 
before  be  knew  finy  thing  of  it.    They  were,  however, 
called  on  to  proceed  without  any  consideration,  while  to  be 
convinced  of  the  general  igaoranee  on  this  subject,  they 
needed  only,  to  look  into  the  petitions  on  their  table,    fa 
some  of  these  it  was  represented  as  an  enormity,  as  quite 
incoqtistcot  with  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  that 
laJjbolios  should  sit  in  Parliament;  while  the feet  was,  that 
far  £  consMkcable  period  after  the  reformation,  catholics 
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possessed  such  seats,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  measure  for 
bringing  back  the  protestant  bishops  to  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  84  or  25  Roman  catholics  Toted.  [The 
honourable  baronet  then  adverted  to  the  mode  of  electing 
the  catholic  bishops,  as  being  uncanonical,  and  was  pro* 
ceeding  with  his  statements,  when  a  coughing  arose,  which 
was  continued  by  an  honourable  gentleman  in  the*  back  of 
one  of  the  side  galleries  in  all  the  modulations  which  that 
convulsive  sound  admits  of.  The  latter  part  of  the  honour- 
able baronet's  speech  was  thus  rendered  inaudible.]  The 
honourable  baronet  concluded  by  moving,  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of 
the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects 
within  the  realm ;  the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy ;  their  religious  institutions,  and  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  see  of  Rome  and  other  foreign  jurisdic- 
tions; the  state  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  bis 
Majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects  in  the  several  colonies  of 
Great  Britain;  the  regulations  of  foreign  states,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  substantiated  by  evidence,  respecting  the  nomi- 
nation, collation,  or  institution  of  the  episcopal  order  of 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome* 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Jltfr.  Grattan  spoke  as  follows  :  My  object  in  rising  thus 
early  in  the  debate,  is  not  so  much  to  reply  to  ray  honour- 
able friend  (for  few  have  been  his  arguments  that  require 
an  answer),  as  to  express  the  sincere  respect  I  personally  en- 
tertain for  him,  and  to  return  to  him  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  eminent  services  he  formerly  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  toleration :  though  I  differ  from  him  upon 
the  present  occasion*  the  deep  impression  of  obligation  for 
past  exertions  cannot  be  obliterated.  His  first  proposition  is 
to  appoint  a  committee,  on  the  supposition  that  the  House 
is  completely  igjorant  upon  this  important  subject — forget- 
ting that  there  never  was  a  question  which  has  been  more 
often,  and  few  questions  that  have  been  $o  frequently,  dis- 
cussed within  these  walls,  (hear,  hear !)  Does  he  not 
know  that  it  is  now  nearly  SO  years  since  the  catholic 
claims  were  first  urged  in  this  House  i  Does  he  partake  so 
much,  of  the  ignorance  that  he  falsely  attributes  to  us,  as 
not  to  remember  that  it  was  agitated  in  1791?  Do&be 
not  recollect  the  debates  in  1792,  and  the  discussions  of 
J7&4  and  1795  ?    Has  he  quite  forgotten  the  renewal  of  tlx? 
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question  on  the  motion  of  Mfr.  Fox  in  1805  ?    Does  he  for- 
get the  protracted  inquiries  of  1808  and  1810?    Does  he 
find  no  trace  in  his  memory  of  the  two  debates  in  1811,  and 
of  the  three  discussions  in  18 12  ?     Is  he  so  deeplj  buried  in 
darkness  even  as  to  the  most  recent  transactions,  as  to  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  again  twice  the  subject  of  grave  delibe- 
ration in  1813?  (hear,  hear  I)     Does  he  not  remember  the 
overwhelming  inundation  of  pamphlets  upon  this  interest* 
ing  topic,  containing  the  roost  valuable  ana  authentic  infor- 
mation ?    Has  he  forgotten  his  own  voluminous  and  able 
publications  in  favour  of  what  he  now  would  deny  ?    Has 
lie  forgotten*  his  own  triumphs  over  intolerance,  and  the 
"  numbers  without  number"  of  prostrate  antagonists  that 
fell  by  his  single  anB  victorious  arm  ?    Has  he  forgotten  the 
hosts  of  bigots  that  he  once  put  to  disgraceful  flight  ?     Has 
he  forgotten  all  the  powerful  arguments  that  he  himself 
used ;  all  the  weighty  information  that  be  himself  provided* 
by  which  he  is  now  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  House  and  the  country  are  ignorant  upon  a  subject 
that  for  SO  years  has  been  the  patient  study  of  the  wisest 
and  the  ablest  men  that  any  age  or  nation  can  produce? 
(hear,  hear  !)    Unless  he  can  persuade  the  House  to  undo 
,Fbat  it  has  already  performed,  he  cannot  succeed,  for  the 
determination  of  Parliament  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  bis 
motion.    On  the  10th  of  March  last,  the  House  resolves, 
W  That  it  is  highly  advisable  to  make  provision  for  the  re- 
peel  of  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman  catholics. " — 
What  is  the  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet  ?    That  this 
House  shall  now  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  the  vote  it  formerly  passed. 
After  long  debates'  for  a  series  of  years,  it  was  at  last  deter* 
mined  to  repeal  the  restrictions,  and  now  my  honourable 
friend  calls  upon  the  House  to  declare  its  former  decision 
precipitate,  and  a  select  body  of  SI  individuals  is  to  be 
named  to  inquire  whether  the  resolution  of  the  whole  House, 
after  mature  deliberation,  was  not  inexpedient  and  absurd* 
(hear,  hear !)    If  the  proposition  he  now  offers  be  adopted, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  he  has  no  doubt,  that  it  will  defeat 
the  bill ;  the  question  their  is,  whether  you  will  reject  the 
bill  you  yourselves  ordered  to  be  prepared  ?  will  you  say 
that  your  previous  order  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  was  pre- 
Cipitatejmd  unwise — that  notwithstanding  20  years'  exami- 
nation and  experience  you  are  still  in  total  darkness — that 
pp  concession   shall  be  made— that  no  conciliation  shall 
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he  promoted— --that  no  emancipation,  however  qualifitd* 
•ball  be  granted  ?    For  be  it  remembered,  Chat  the  raola- 
taon  of  the  honourable  baronet  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  mature  for  six  month*,  or  for  the  sessioo ; 
but  he  admits,  and  he  seems  to  glory  ia  the  admission,  that 
It  will  completely  frustrate  alt  our  darling  projects  of  ulti- 
mate liberation,  harmony,  and  felicity.    To  what  inter- 
minable lengths  are  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
tend ?    It  is  to  examine  into  all  penal  laws,  not  only  since, 
bat  before  the  reformation — into  all  the  provisions  adtyted  m 
all  our  colonies— into  all  the  guards  prescribed  in  all  Use 
countries  of  Europe — into  all  the  controversions  that  at  nil 
limes  and  in  nil  places  have  agitated  the  world  upon  the 
•abject  of  the  catholic  religion.    Such  an  investigation 
must  occupy  an  incalculable  period,  and  what  liberal  man 
syould  not  recoil  at  the  idea,  that  after  a  struggle  of  SO 
years,  the  consummation  was  still  to  be  postponed  to  a 
fork*}  equally  distant — at  a  time  too  vfhen  five  millions  of 
jsaiholjos,  with  open  arms,  are  impatiently  but  tbnnk&slly 
availing  to  reqetve  the  promised  boon,  (hear,  kwr  t)    Tbs 
case  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  mentioned :  the  discussions 
began  in  1788,  and  were  not  terminated  until  I8t>7,  and 
during  an  integral  of  18  years  Parliament  was  deliberating 
upon  mercy  and  humanity.    If  you  consent  to  this  motion, 
you  destroy  the  bill— you  do  worse,  because  you  give  a  sort 
o£  apolsyy  for  rejecting  it,  which  stultifies  yourselves  and 
your  proceedings :  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  ignonuioe 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
js  impossible,  (hear,  tear !)    In  the  first  place,  I  object  to 
Ibis  motion,  because  it  will  lead  to  an  exhibition  of  all  the 
penal  laws  affecting  the  catholics,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
impolitic,  since  the  only  effect  would  be  to  renew  grievances 
and  disputes — it  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  revive 
and  encourage  religious  feuds,  and  to  foment  animosities 
that  ought  rather  to  be  allayed  and  dispelled.    Another 
object  of  the  honourable  baronet  is  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  brought  against  the  catholics  by  tie  JBfehop  of 
Lincoln.    Parliament  is  to  be  engaged  in  .a  dispute  with  *n 

v  individual ;  and  because  be  chooses  to  make  assertion!  that 
may  or  mav  not  be  just,  the  whole  catholic  body  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  these  £1  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be  dele- 
gated to  deckle  upon  their  fate.  Is  such  a  proceeding  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  Hou«*  of  Commons?    This, 

,  thesis  to  be  a  committee  of  coutroversy— it  is  likewise  to 
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be  a  committee  of  diplomacy,  because  its  indefinite  powers 
are  to  enable  it  to  inquire  into  correspondence  held  with 
foreign  courts;  in  short,  there  seems  nothing  into  which  if 
*H1  not  have  authority  to  investigate,  and  ujion  which  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  it  to  report,  before  the  catholics 
can  hope  for  relirf.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
entered  into  a  minute  description  of  the  bill  he  had  intro- 
duced, and  -the  second  reading  of  which  was  appointed  for 
this  night.     It  had  been  said  that  it  had  been  received  by 
the  catholics  in  Ireland  with  dissatisfaction;    that  it  had 
ftrndled  a  flame  of  animosity.    He  denied  the  assertion* 
(hear,  hear !)    He  was  convinced  that  the  great  majority 
were  contented,  grateful  and  witling  to  accept  whatever  the 
legislature  should  deem  it  wise  to  grant,    it  was  not  true 
that  the  catholic  board  had  entered  into  any  resolutions  ex- 
press! vtf  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  and  the  as* 
Sertion  that  they  were  opposed  to  it  wa4  founded  upon  a  re- 
port, which  report  was  not  founded  in  fact,  (hearl)  On  the  > 
contrary,  the  catholic  board  had  voted  thanks  to  the  mem*- 
bert  who  had  particularly  exerted  themselves  in  their  cause : 
those  expressions  of  approbation  had  neve*  been  withdrawn, 
and  delegates  bad  been  named  to  proceed  to  London  to  con- 
fer upon  the  subject.  '  It  was  true  that  some  publications  had 
urged  objections,  and  some  persons  had  countenanced  them; 
but  if  concession  was*  not  to  be  made  while  one  newspaper 
or  one  individual  was  discontented,  he  feared  that  little  hope 
of  ultimate  conciliation  could  be  indulged,  (hear,  hear  I) 
The  true  mode  of  legislating  was  to  act  upon  principles  of 
Mberaftty  fo  the  catholics  and  security  to  the  church ;  the 
measure  was  to  be  founded  upon  public  concord,  and  as  tar 
as  he  had  ascertained,  the  catholic  board  was  as  ready  and 
anxious  to  grasp  the  hand  of  friendship  as  Parliament  way 
to  extend  k.    Mr.  Grattan  here  noticed  seriatim  the  various 
objections  urged  in  the  supposed  resolutions  of  the  catholic 
board  against  the  bill,  and  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  particular  provisions  it  contained.     With  regard 
to  the  remark,  that  the  bill  should  enumerate  the  various 
laws  it  was  intended  to  repeal,  he  observed,  that  he  did  not 
introduce  them  because  the  object  was  adjustment,  and  the 
very  soul  of  adjustment  was  incorporation.     Had  all  the 
penal  laws  been  introduced  at  one  view,  the  effect  wouk| 
inevitably  have  been  a  renewal  of  disputes,  that  he  hoped 
would  in  future  be  for  ever  at  rest ;  such  had  been  the  mode 
pursued  in  1791  and  1793.    The  securities  afforded  in  the 
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bill  to  the  protectant  establishment,  ten  in  number,  .next 
occupied  hit  attention,  and  he  detailed  with  great  precision 
the  particulars  of  the  oath,  which  is  already  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  it  was  imperative  upon  every  catholic  clergy- 
man to  take.    Besides  the  guards  he  had  deemed  it  right 
to  introduce,  bis  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
suggested  two  clauses  of  additional  security,  both  of  which 
he  highly  approved,  and  would  himself  have  included,  had 
lie  not  thought  that  they  might  be  objected  to  by  (be  ca- 
tholic body.  Mr.  Grattan  concluded  a  very  animated  speech 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  Thus  then   is  laid  before  the 
House  a  plan  of  perfect  domestic  security  and  liberality-— a 
plan,  the  result  of  painful  and  anxious  inquiries — a  plan,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  greatest  statesman  of  this 
country  struggled  in  vain — a  plan,  that  I  trust  at  no  distant 
period  will  be  completed,    if,  however,  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  baronet  be  acquiesced  in,  and  this  committee 
shall  be  appointed,  I  shall  not  dare  to  hope  to  witness  the 
fulfilment,  not  only  of  my  wishes — not  only  of  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  this  [louse,  but  of  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.    This  is  a  bill  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation, in  which  are  provided  three  main  securities:  the 
first  and  greatest  is  incorporation ;  the  second,  a  positive  bar 
against  domestic  cathol  ic  influence ;  and  the  third,  an  effectual 
provision  against  foreign  catholic  interference;     This  raea* 
surer  *re  submit,  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
latute— Parliament  has  already  pledged  itself  to  concede— 
it  has  already  declared  that  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  deprive  a  great  portion  of  our  countrymen  of  pri- 
vileges they  ought  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
general  harmony,  security,  and  happiness.    Let  Parliament, 
then,  fulfil  the  pledge  it  has  given  to  the  nation,  without 
being  diverted  from  its  obvious  duty  by  motions  liketbat  to- 
night proposed  :  the  bill  is  before  it,  nor  can  any  solid  ob- 
jections be  urged  unless  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  catholic 
privilege  and  protectant  security.    Mr.  Grattan  then  moved 
the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Ryder,  after  noticing  his  motive  for  seconding  the 
motion*  ot  the  honourable  baronet,  observed,  that  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  catholics  should  be  well  pleased 
with  the  bill  now  in  progress :  how  could  it  be  otherwise' 
For  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass  (which  he  was  convinced  it 
never  would),  the  important  offices  of  judges,  ministers  of 
state,  and  magistrates,  might  be  filled  by  catholics  without 
one  additional  security  for  the  establishment ;  tor  notwith* 
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standing  the  increased  leftgth  of  the  oath  pfwcribed  in  the 
Wwbill,  it  contained  nothing  not  included  in  the  acts  of 
1791  and  1793.  He  did  not  believe  that  gentlemen  wer* 
aware  of  the  tftep  they  were-about  to  take,  and  he  warned 
them  carefully  to  examine  the  ground  before  they  ventured! 
to  ptocead.  That  Sir  J.  C  Hippisley  was  the  proposer  of 
the  motion,  was,  in  Mr.  Ryder's  iriew,  a  considerable  induce- 
ment to  support  it,  because  be  had  always  been  a  steady 
friend  to  the  catholics,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  act 
now,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  their 
claims*  All  he  required  was,  that  the  House  should  pause 
to  procure  information  before  a  fundamental  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution,  and  before  those  laws  were  abro- 
gated that  had  subsisted  for  centuries,  and  were  established 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Was  it  not  fit  that  in- 
quiries should  be  made  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Irish 
catholics  upoft  many  religious  topics?  Should  not  some 
investigation  take  place  regarding  the  Jesuits9  college,  to 
be  established  in  the  sister  kingdom,  for  which  30,000/. 
had  been  subscribed  ?  Was  not  the  number  of  individuals 
who  had  already  taken  the  oath  a  proper  subject  for  inves* 
ligation  ?  and  did  not  the  most  important  topic  of  the  veto 
demand  deep,  deliberate,  and  laborious  scrutiny  i  It  had 
beta  urged  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  G  rat  tan), 
that  the  subject  bad  been  considered^  during  the  last  80 
jean*  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  mere  discussion  in  Parlia* 
ment  was  the  sort  of  close  and  rigid  inquiry  that  this  in- 
tricate question  required  s  and  did  not  every  important 
mafttor  receive  the  sort  of  consideration  proposed  by  the 
motion  to  be  given  to  the  catholic  claims?  The  Irish 
propositions,  the  slave  trade,  were  discussed  before  com* 
mittees ;  and  even  at  this  irtstant,  a  similar  example  was 
exhibited,  in  the  tedious  examinations  respecting  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company.  It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  investigation  before  a  committee 
was  the  very  course  that  had  hitherto  been  suggested  by 
the  friends  of  the  catholics,  (hear,  hear !)  Why,  then, did 
they  not  now  support  this  motion  ?  Had  there  been  any 
sucb  committee  ?  (Attfr !)  True ;  but  it  was  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  was  merely  a  formal  proceedings 
to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  the  last  session*  The  right 
hooodmbto  gentlepian  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  idea  of 
ptfclbding  the  Hoose  from  the  attainment  of  information 
flAflttutto  to  the  occmIod  upon  whidh  it  was  called  to  dt» 
Vol.  II.— 181213.  3  C 
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termine ;  and  be  was,  be  confessed,  surprised  at  the  propo- 
sition so  to  treat  the  House,  considering  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  bill  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Grattan)  had  been  brought  forward — considering  that  tbe 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  himself  stated  that  this  bill 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House  previous  to  the  holidays, 
with  a  view  to  having  it  printed  and  circulated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House  and  the  country  before  it  became  tbe 
subject  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Grattan  denied  across  the  House  that  he  had  made 
the  statement  or  promise  mentioned  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Ryder  declared  that  he  so  understood  him,  but  of 
course,  from  the  explanation  of  the  right  honourable  geotk- 
man,  must  have  been  a  misunderstanding.   But  the  ract  was, 
that  the  House  had  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of  snffi- 
>  ciently  examining  the  merits  of  this  bill,  which,  professing  to 
make  an  important  change  in  the  whole  constitution  oithe 
land,  was  proposed  to  be  read  a  second  time  one  week  only 
after  it  was  introduced,  although  the  committee  by  whom  it 
was  drawn  up,  had  occupied  no  less  than  two  months  is  its 
correction.    How  then,  with  any  appearance  of  consistency) 
or  even  decency,  could  the  House  be  called  upon  to  decide 
on  such  a  measure  after  only  one  week's  consideration  ?  For 
himself,  while  he  was  free  to  declare  bis  conviction  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  accede  to  such  a  measure  as 
that  proposed,  while  the  catholic  tenets  remained  such  as  they 
were,  he  should  think  it  was  due  to  candour,  to  the  merit 
of  the  measure  itself,  that  the  House  should  be  allowed  as 
ample  opportunity  of  understanding  it.     With  a  view  to 
that  understanding,  the  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet 
was  entitled  to  support ;  but  he  should  explicitly  declare 
his  intention  to  support  it,  with  a  view  to  delay  such  a  ma- 
sure  as  the  bill  of  the  right  honourable  baronet.    This  be 
was  quite  ready  to  admit.    The  House  must  and  would,  be 
had  no  doubt,  reject  the  bill ;  and  whether  it  would  agree 
to  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  baronet  he  could  not 
say—but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  the  honourable 
baronet's  proposition  were  adopted,  the  House  must  become 
better  prepared  to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  decision—and  <* 
this  he  was  equally  sure,  that  nothing  would  be  more  unbe- 
coming than  to  decide  hastily,  or  to  proceed  with  joy 
degree  of  hurry  er  precipitancy,  upon  a  measure  entitled  to 
the  most  deliberate  and  mature  consideration,  not  only  b°m 
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its  own  importance,  but  from  its  tendency  to  excite  the  fears 
and  jealousies,  or  if  gentlemen  would  have  it  so,  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people. 
That  the.  measure  had  such  a  tendency,  was  proved  by«the- 
several  petitions  before  the  House.  He  did  not  mean  by 
this  reference  U>  say  that  the  Houseshould  sacrifice  its  judg- 
ment to  the  wishes  of  its  constituents ;  but  their  constituents 
bad  a  rightto  expect  that  the  House  would  attentively  inquire 
into,  and  maturely  weigh  all  the  merits  of  any  measure  of 
legislation,  before  it  was  finally  adopted.  Indeed  it  was  due 
to  the  wish  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of 
the  House  itself,  to  give  to  this  important  measure  the  same 
degree  of  consideration  which  it  usually  granted  to  all  great- 
questions. 

Mr.  Graitan  here  repeated  his  denial  that  he  had  pro* 
raised  to  bring  the  bill  alluded  to  before  the  House  previous 
to  the  recess.  He  had  no  doubt  a  hope,  that  the  bill  might 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  even  read  a  second  time, 
before  the  recess  ;  but  although  such  was  his  wish,  he  dis- 
claimed any  promise  or  pledge  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Canning  rose,  and  before  he  proceeded,  called  foe 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  of  June  last,  pledging  the 
House  to  consider  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  catholics,  and 
also  the  proposition  to  the  same  effect  in  April  preceding, 
which  was  negatived.  These  documents  were  accordingly 
read,  the  former  by  the  speaker,  and  the  latter  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table.  And,  said  Mr.  Canning,  it  is  after  this 
proposition  has  been  negatived  by  a  majority,  of  which 
my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Ryder)  was  one,  that  he 
comes  forward  this  night  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  to  accuse  those  of  inconsistency 
who  disapprove  of  that  motion,  advancing  that  accusation 
too  in  rather  Jin  exulting  tone.  I  really  do  wonder  at  the 
versatility  displayed  upon  this  occasion  by  my  right  honour* 
able  friend,  which  versatility  does  not  at  all  belong  to  his 
general  character,  but  is  entirely  owing  to  the  helplessness 
of  his  cause— -to  that  helplessness  whieh  impels  rayjfight 
honourable  friend  to  resort  to  a  conduct,  worn  which  I 
know  his  own  nature  would  revolt,  because  that  nature  is  ill 
calculated  to  support  the  view  of  persons  remarkable  for  the 
most  varying*  conduct.  When  1  beard  the  honourable 
baronet'  express  a  doubt,  whether  his  motion  would  be  set 
oonded,  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  particular  surprise;  bat  when 
that  doubt  was  removed  by  finding  a  seconder  in  my  right 
honourable  friend,  my  surprise  was  of  a  different  description. 
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But  the  House  most  be  generally  surprised  at  the  natal*  of 
the  honourable  baronet's  motion,  and  at  the  manner  is 
which  it  has  been  supported — sit  the  attempt  made  to  im- 
pute inconsistency  tp  those  who  dissent  from  that  motion, 
after  the  House  had,  by  no  very  equivocal  majority*,  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  brought  fofiraid 
by  my  right  honourable  friend— at  the  effort  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  House  itself  in  these  determinations,  «fi  also 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  engaged  in  the  difficult 
and  sacred  duty  of  framing  this  bill.  The  House  and  the 
country  cannot  fail  to  see  the  tendency  of  the  honourable 
baronet's  motion.  It  is  indeed  visible  tp  the  world*  It  catb 
upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps.  It  in  fact  propoHs, 
by  ambiguous  words,  to  effect  a  purpose  which  cannot  bat 
be  plainly  understood,  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear  !)  There  is 
one  language  proper  to  be  used  within  the  doors  of  the 
House,  and  another  without ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  the 
lowest  intellect  in  the  country,  nay,  I  would  ask  the  mod 
drivelling  idiot,  whether  this  motion,  however  innoceat  to 
author,  or  disguised  its  character,  could  have  any  otber 

Srpose  than  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  bill  to  which  it  re* 
red  ?  (hear,  hear  I)  I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  tte 
honourable  baronet  does  not  see  his  motion  in  this  light,  fo* 
bis  opinions  in  support  of  the  catholic  cause  are  on  mood- 
But  in  this  persuasion,  however,  I  am  hairing  testimony  w 
his  innocence  at  the  expense  of  that  which  I  shoaW  not 
dwell  upon,  if  it  were  not  vindicated  by  so  many  puM^V 
lions— -I  mean  bis  understanding,  (a  taught)  Yet  toe 
honourable  baronet  was  loudly  cheered ;  and  should  his  na- 
tion succeed,  those  who  cheered  wonld  no  doubt  indemnity 
themselves  out  of  doors  for  their  acclamations  within,  in  0D* 
restrained  laughter  and  exulting  triumph  upon  the  rctar* 
dation  of  the  bill.  The  honourable  baronet  tells  you  ts» 
you  ought  to  have  all  the  information  connected  with  «* 
catholic  religion,  before  you  agree  to  a  bill,  upon  the  pri* 
eiple  of  which  you  have  already  decided,  and  he  says  tM 
he  has  thought  so  for  eight  years.  So  the  hoooo»bli 
baronet  now  came  forward  lull  fraught  with  all  the  ripe** 
of  a  thought,  which  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  the  soil*"*1 
gav^it  birth.  For  to  attain  the  information  desired  by  ** 
honourable  baronet,  a  circuit  of  the  world  must  be  tak**£ 
every  qtuurter  where  the  catholic  religion  is  known  m**  * 
explored ;  and  yet  I  cannot  ipiagine  how  such  an  tog*11?  * 
to  be  prosecuted,  or  by  what  process  this  House  oi  i*  <*** 
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mUve  can  r«w)btk  information  aougfat  for.    My  light 
hanwrabje  friend's  desise  for  delay  would  oo  doubt  he  fulhr 
gratified  if  the  progress  of  the  bill  were  to  lie  suspended 
uptil  returns  could  be  had  from  Africa— from  our  various 
colonies — until  the  practice  and  effect  of  the  catholic  ieli* 
giop  in  Canada  were  ascertained — until  commissioners  were 
sept  out  there  for  the  purpose,  (and  I  shohld  recommend 
the  honourable  baronet  himself  aa  one  of  the  most  eligible 
commissioners  to  be  selected,  if  iu  the  appointment  I  should 
not  We  to  deptoie  his  absence  from  this  House),  (a  laugh). 
But  the  inquiry  as  to  our  colonies  would  form  a  small 
bpjjnch  of  the  investigation,  which,  to  be  complete,  must  go 
considerably  farther.     The  committee  must  'continue  its 
office,  and  the  bill  stand   still  until  the  Archbishop  of 
MohUow  was  brought  for  examination— (o  laugh)~*and 
here  I  would  again  ask,  can  this  and  other  catholic  per- 
sonages be  called  before  the  proposed  committee,  whom  no 
process  of  that  House  could  reach  ?    But  in  addition  to 
other  articles  of  intelligence,  the  honourable  baronet  himself 
would,  no  doubt,  appear  before  the  committee,  fuii  fraught 
-with  all  the  well-selected  stories  of  his  own  mind  and  tbd 
bursting  contents  of  his  box — (a  loud  laugh*Sii  J.  C. 
HippUley  having  a  large  box  on  the  table  before  him.) 
Looking  indeed  at  the  honourable  baronet's  motion,  as  il 
bad  been  announced*  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  bis  pro- 
posed inquiry  is  to  terminate ;  for  after  a  long  statement 
about  theological  controversy  and  other  matters,  I  find  • 
aaving  clause  as  follows,  "  Sir  J-  H.  ptopoBea  to  move  for 
various  other  papers,"  which  calls  to  my  recollection  a  vo» 
luminous  treatise,  published  by  the  learned  Smarfi^undns, 
entitled  De  Omnibus  Rebus,  in  the  postscript  Dt  Quibu9dam 
Alii*— (a  loud  laugh.)    But  the  quantity  of  reading  neoes* 
amy  to  become  qualified  for  the  investigation  proposed  by 
the  honourable  baronet  is  quite  extraordinary— and  the 
honourable  baronet's  case  was  no  clue  whatever  as  to  that 
quantity.  Indeed  these  gentlemen  must  be  deluded  who  would 
take  that  cam  as  any  criterion.    For  before  any  gentleman 
could  go  adequately  qualified  into  the  committee,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  reading  the  productions  of  various 
catholic  divines,  to  the  extent  of  about  ltO  volumes  in  fblta 
t-<«  laugh.)     But  before  one  entered  the  room,  certain 
works  upon  theology  must  be  carefully  studied,  for  mn 
elementary  instruction;  first  the  Tmcte  of  St.  Augustine, 
vehq  waa  described  as  Doctor  Ecchsia  Mwabihs,  < 
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bending  several  volumes  in  fotto ;  then  those  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  denominated  Doctor  Angelicuty  AquilaThe- 
ologorttm*  Indeed  this  writer  was  so  admired,  that,  adopting1 
the  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  it  was  said  by 
bis  admirers,  Animam  divi  Augustini  tnigrasse  in  Thomam* 
But  after  this  writer,  whose  soul  had  perhaps  been  transferred 
to  the  honourable  baronet,  whose  works  amounted  to  15  vols, 
in  folio,  would  come  Dun  Scotus,  who  was  described  as 
Doctor  Subtilis.  Now  this  Doctor  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
being  quite  opposed  to  each  other,  must  expose  the  reader 
to  some  difficulty  and  confusion.  Indeed  the  two  Doctors 
were  at  it  tooth  ami  nail,  as  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
as  the  honourable  baronet  and  his  seconder  have  ever  been 
until  this  night.  But  following  these  writers,  who  must  be 
oonsulted  before,  as  the  houoorble  boronet  expressed  him- 
self, any  one  could  step  over  the  threshold  to  the  proposed 
investigation,  we  must  resort  to  Bellarmine,  another  lumi- 
nary of  the  church,  who  opposes  both  Aquinas  and  Scotus, 
and  who  wrote,  In  Ea  Pot  estate  Pontificum  in  SecularUnts. 
Bellarmine  again  is  opposed  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  the  learned 
Doctor  is  opposed  by  the  honourable  baronet.  Then  amidst 
such  opposition  and  contradiction,  how  is  the  committee  to 
decide  ?  But  in  addition  to  the  works  I  have  mentioned, 
I  have  another,  which  must  be  particularly  inspected, 
namely,  Ttactattu  Tractatuum  Ecckria,  comprehended  in 
S9  volumes  in  folio.  Still,  after  reading  all  these  books,  the 
committee,  to  attain  all  the  honourable  baronet's  objects, 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  examination 
of  numerous  individuals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tmiverstfl 
practice  of  the  catholic  church.  But  how  could  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mohilow  be  brought  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  ?  Nay,  in  consistency  with  the-  honourable  baronet's 
object,  the  pope  himself  should  be  forthcoming,  and  your 
mace  could  not,  I  fancy,  bring  him.  Yet  his  examination 
would  be  very  material,  in  older  to  show  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  and  also  to  try  what  new  regulation  his 
holiness  would  be  willing  to  make,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  concordat  with  this  country,  for  the  future  go- 
vernment of  our  catholic  fellow-subjects,  (a  laugh,  and  heart) 
Here  the  right  honourable  gentleman  proceeded  to  animad- 
vtrt'.npon  certain  passages  in  tho  honourable  barootit's 
speech,  in  which,  with  all  his  eagerness  td  obtain  informa- 
tion from  distant  parts  of  t lie  globe,  he*  neglected  to  consult 
mcqe.  material:, information. at  borne*  ..This  neglect  he  pax* 
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ticularly  instanced  in  the  honourable  batonet's  referenced 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  who  were  not  liable  to 
go  in  procession  to  a  catholic  chapel,  as  the  honourable 
baronet  apprehended  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  bill ; 
because,  by  a  law  of  the  5th  of  George  I.  any  corporate 
officers  who  should  proceed  with  their  official  parapher- 
nalia, as  the  honourable  baronet  described,  to  any  other 
place  of  worship  than  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
would  be  subject  to  certain  penalties,  and  this  statute  was 
left  untouched  by  the  bill.  Therefore  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet's apprehension  was  wholly  unfounded.  He  had,  he 
declared,  watched  his  right  honourable  friend's  speech  with 
the  utmost  attention  in  his  power,  and  he  discovered  but 
pnp  point  entitled,  to  particular  attention,  and  that  related 
to  the  establishment  of  a  society  of  Jesuits  in  this  couiitry, 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  honourable  baronet.  But 
from  this  fact  he  derived  an  argument  directly  opposite  to 
that  advanced  by  his  right  honourable  friend.  For  the 
very  circumstance  of  such  an  establishment!  communicated 
for  the  first  time  this  night  to  the  government,  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  that  interest,  merely  to  make  a  point  in  debate, 
manifested  the  defective  state  of  the  laws  affecting  this 
question ;  yet  in  that  state  bis  honourable  friend  would 
agvee  to  no  change,  although  a  society  was  established  in 
this  country,  after  having  been  abolished  in  every  popish 
country  in  Europe.  Still  his  honourable  friend  saw  no  ne- 
cessity, either  for  the  safety  of  the  protestant,  or  the  good 
government  of  the  catholic,  to  make  any  change  in 
those  laws  under  which  the  establishment  of  a  society  of 
Jesuits  existed  in  the  country.  This  fact,  however,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  declared  to  be  the  only  point 
of  interest  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  well-known  speech 
of  the  honourable  baronet — in  that  speech  which  had  been 
wf  often  repeated  with  a  view  to  persuade  the  House  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  although  to-night 
brought  forward  for  a  very  different  purpose.  With 
respect  to  his  right  honourable  friend's  allusion  to  the  com* 
parative  number  of  catholics  in  England  who  had  within  the 
last  20  years  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  in  the  law  for  the 
relief  of  that  body,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thought 
that  fact,  admitting  its  correctness,  furnished  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  cause  of  the  catholics.  ^  For  the  stattfte  con- 
taining those  oaths  presented  nothing  imperative.  It  was 
a  law  for  granting  certain  immjinitie*  upon  certain  condi? 
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tttflSy  among  which  conditions  were  these  oaths^  Add  tftMJMl 
who  did  not  seek-  the  immunities  did  not  comply  witk  thtf 
tonditioifti  But  woald  any  considerate  matt  serioasly  main- 
tain,  that  Ibe  neglect  to  take  certain  oath*  of  a  public  na- 
ture famished  arty  evidence  against  the  loyalty  of  any  man 
or  body  of  men  ?  If  indeed  snclf  a  cHterion  of  loyalty 
were  established,  how  many  persons  would  dnjustly  suffer  f 
Suppose,  in  the  case  of  protofctarits,  that  a  return  Was  ordered 
of  (he  number  who  iir  ths  several  districts  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  in  any  particular  district  tone* 
or  bot  few,  were  found  to  hate  take*  that  oath,  would  any 
rational  befog  propose,  that  such  district  should  be  placed 
trader  military  sunerfntendance  ?  Certainly  not.  Then 
tapoi  what  prinCifrte  could  any  portion  6f  the  catholic*,' for 
owning  some  oaths  which  were  in  fact  not  oaths  of  iftfiie- 
06tt  but  of  qualification  ?  Indeed  the  law  contained  no- 
thing imperative  upon  the  subject.  But  the  bill  under 
consideration  was,  perhap*,  the  first  measure  on  record 
containing  an  imperative  provision  with  respect  to  oaths, 
providing,  as  it  did,  that  the  calboKC  clergy  of  Ifcfctftd 
should  take  a  certain  oath*  Without  any  reference  to  immu- 
nity, or  an  V  object  of  personal  advantage  to  the  individual 
to  whom  the  imperative  provision  applied.  The  amtmd* 
version  of  hte  right  honourable  Mend,  which  he  considered 
quite  unjust  with  regard  to  the  Englteh  catholics,  wasr  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  because  theft 
tfco  elective  ftaitthise  was  exercised  by  them,  and  dins  the 
occasion  occurred  in  which  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the 
few  are administered.  But  by  itany  person*,  even  itf  high 
oftcia!  stations,  were  some  public  oaths  Omitted,  eke  why 
the  animal  indemnity  bifl  for  ftose  who  had  omitted  to 
qualify  ?  Thefe  Was,  howevw,  too  often  one  judgment  for 
ouflebfc*  and'  another  for  others.  Possibly  his  ri£bt  to- 
noutablo  friend  himself  might  find,  upon  consulting  hfc 
memory,  that  lie  had  fallen  Into  some*  omissions  upon  thfc 
eeore.  Reining  to  the  motion,  the  right  honourable  gens 
Unman  exhorted  an  those  who  had  voted  for,  and  wished 
anccess  to  the  lathollc  cause,  to  fcsist  it  Fbr  let  no  out 
console  himself  in  thinking  that  the  adoption  of  this  mo- 
tion WOuM  not  have  art  hostile  effect.  Let  not  then  the 
advocates  for  the  catffolfc  cause  allow  themselves  to  descend 
Awn  tbc  pinnacle  on  which  they  were  now  placed,  and 
wWcb  commanded  a  view  of  the  affection,  the  harmony, 
and   the  gtttftttife  of  *  their  cdtbolift  fcBow^ttbjttu,  by 
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acquiescing  in  this  motion.    For  they  might  be  assured, 
that  if  once  they  descended,  it  Would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  return  to  the  height — that  ground  once  lost1 
was  not  easily  recovered — that  there  was' a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  in  the  height  of  which  the  catholic  advocates 
were  now  riding,  and  through  which  they  might  calculate 
upon  safely  reaching  their  object — of  allaying  the  heats  and 
animosities  which  had  so  long  agitated  Ireland— which  had  , 
so  long  distracted  the  mind,  and  so  much  enervated  the 
means  of  the  Empire,  {hear  !)     He  conjured,  therefore,  the 
friends  of  harmony  not  now  to  stop  short  in  their  career,  nor 
to  allow  any  expedient  or  artifice  to  withdraw  <them  from  the. 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  at  a  period  too  when  the 
ends  of  reconciliation  and  union  were  stretched  out  and  nearly 
touching  that  sacred  object*    Surely  no  impediment  should 
■be  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  a  purpose,  and  upon  such 
frivolous  ground  as  the  insertion  of  an  intemperate  para- 
graph in  the  most  intemperate  publication  in  Ireland.     Yet 
it  was  remarkabie9   that  although  this  paragraph,  upon 
certain  explanation,  lost  its  mischievous  character,  those 
who  before  dwelt*  upon  it,  appeared  to  regret  the  ex- 
planation and  its  effect.    They  seemed  in  fact  to  repine  at 
the  disappointment  of  a  treason  missed   (hear,  hear !) — at 
the  privation  of  a  topic  for  inflaming  or  exciting  prejudices 
against  the  catholic  cause.      But  the  catholics,  whatever 
their  conduct,  were  still  subjects  of  censure  and  complaint 
We,  were  always  right  in  our  opinion,  say  some  gentlemen, 
for  last  year  we  opposed  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
catholics,  and  they  were  discontented,  and  this  year  we  sup- 
port inquiry,  they  are  discontented  also.  Really  then  nothing 
can  please  these  .Irish  papists,  (a  laugh,  and  hear  I)    But 
much  had  intervened  since  last  year  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  catholics.     A  majority  of  that  House  had  Toted  for 
the  consideration  of  their  case;  and  notwithstanding  a  dis- 
solution, from  which,  perhaps,  a  different  result  was  ex- 
pected, the  House  still  supported  the,  cause,  redeeming  the 
pledge  of  their  predecessors.    But  what  said  the  guardians  of 
the  constitution  now  ?     Why,  that  as  they  cannot  resist  a 
measure,  directly  and  openly,  to  the  principle  of  which  the 
House  stood  pledged,  they  would  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  a -side- wind,  (hear,  hear  I)    Well,  how  to  proceed  re- 
quired consideration,  and  he  should  have  expected. the  selec- 
tion *  for  their   purpose,    of  some  individual  of  splendid 
Uatqris,  high  character,  and  great  authority — of  some  on* 
novel  to  the  House  and  unpledged ;  but  instead  of  some 
Vol.  IL— 1812-13.  3  D 
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such  aerial  creature  of  imaginary  perfection,  they    farad 
their  hero  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.    Tbey  found 
one  who  bad  always  supported  the  cause,  and  yet  was  now  the 
advocate  of  those  who  maintained  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  any  change  in  the  laws  affecting  the  catholic  body, 
and  this  too  after  the  speaker  of  that  House,  and  the  honour- 
able member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  had  slated  their 
opinion  that  the  laws  could  not  remain  as  they  were.     As  to 
toe  desire  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  now,  by  those  who  be- 
fore maintained  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  have  the  House 
at  once  presented  with  a  bill  descriptive  of  what  Was  wished 
by  the  catholic  advocates,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
illustrated  their  inconsistency  in  a  strain  of  peculiar  felicity. 
Lord  Liverpool,  to  his  honour,  had  declared,  let  Partinatieat 
once  grant  the  principle,  and  1  wilt  never  be  so  shabby  as 
to  quarrel  about  the  details.     If  this  bill  should  pass  iato  the 
other  House,  and  if  any  one  should  rise  up  cm  the  opposite 
side  to  get  rid  of  it  by  indirect  means,  by  an  indefinite  pso* 
posal  qfdelay,  he  was  sure  that  noble  Lord  weald  (eject  the 
proposal  with  scorn.     Well,  the  honourable  member  had 
now  got  to  his  bill,  and  one  gentleman  ootnplaim  of  batty 
and  precipitation — another,  of  delay  an  bringing  it  forward. 
It  had  been  stated  that  his  honourable  friend  had   gnrta 
notice  that  he  should  bring  his  bill  forward  before  the  re- 
cess.   No  such  thing :  he  had  said,  indeed,  that  if  he  would 
get  it  through  the  second  reading,  and  so  substantiated  into 
a  legislative  measure  before  the  recess,  he  should  be  £iad  to 
have  it  printed  and  circulated,  that  gentlemen  might  be  in 
possession  of  the  contents.    But  in  ooasequenoe  of  tbe  pmss 
of  business,  and  particularly  of  the  inquiry  into  £aat  India 
affairs,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  it  farther  than  to  the 
first  reading,  and  nothing  would  huve  been  mere  improper 
than  to  send  it  out  <o  the  world  in  that  imperfect  and  im- 
mature state.     Least  of  all,  bad  the  proposer  of  the  preseot 
motion  any  right  to  complain  of  .the  time  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  for  the  day  bad  been  £xed  by  himself*     fei 
fact,  the  opposers  of  the  bill  could  not  change  those  wfeo  sup- 
ported it,  either  with  wilful  delay  or  jrasttiaptuona  precipi- 
tation ;  it  had  proceeded  at  the  accustomed  pace,  and  ir  a 
.  motion  like  the  present  for  previous  inquiry  oaght  fa  ka*e 
originated  at  all,  certainly  the  second  reading  was  not  the 
stage  of  (lie  bill  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose*    So  far  as 
they  had  gone,  difficulties  had  vanished,  not  befo»e  vague 
inquiries  wj to  Africa  and  America!  bat  before  discussioa,  Ilia 
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legitimate  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  House:  and  be  con- 
ceived,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  coarse,  difficulties  would 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  public  mind  become  entirely 
satisfied  ;  not  tbat  it  would  not  still  be  at  any  time  possible 
to  hire  a  corner  in  some  venal  newspaper,  to  undo  the  work 
of  legislation,  and  restore  the  Empire  to  disorder !  Mti 
Canning  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  weary  the  House,  (hear, 
hear\)  but  he  would  shortly  state  the  point  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  The  principle  which  the  resolution  of  the  House 
bad  recognised,  and  which  the  committee  had  sanctioned, 
was  this,  that  it  was  expedient  to  afford  substantial  relief  to 
the  catholics,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  under  certain  re- 
gulations. Now,  if  the  honourable  firamer  of  the  bill,  in- 
stead of  bringing  forward  exceptions  and  regulations,  had 
dealt  altogether  in  abstract  rights  and  universal  propositions, 
it  might  have  been  objected  that  he  had  out-gone  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  measure  professed  to  be  founded.  But 
be  had  not  certainly  gone  into  any  extreme  of  that  kind ; 
from  his  mote  general  intercourse  with  that  part  of  the  com* 
munity,  from  viewing  the  subject  nearer,  he  had  conceived 
that  the  catholics  would  be  satisfied  with  restrictions  which 
he  himself  (Mr.  Canning)  should  net  have  ventured  to  pro* 
pose.  The  amendments  which  he  had  wished  to  introduce 
into  the  bill,  he  had  given  into  the  hands  of  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Grattan)  ;  and  if  he  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt  them,  he  should  have  given  his  most  cordial  support 
to  the  measure,  without  indulging  the  poor  ambition  of  vin- 
dicating any  part  of  it  as  peculiarly  his  own.  There  were 
three  points,  to  which,  in  considering  the  object  of  security, 
it  was  necessary  to  look.  The  first  was,  the  propriety  of 
ascertaining  the  loyalty  of  the  catholic  population  ;  the 
second  was  the  prevention  of  foreign  interference;  the  third 
object,  which  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
was  the  finding  some  security  that  our  concessions  to  the 
catholic  body  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  should  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation  on  their 
part,  to  that  they  should  not  at  the  same  time  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  out  benefidence,  and  scorn  their  benefactors.  On 
the  first  point,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  veto,  be 
had  given  no  opinion,  nor  was  it  now  before  the  House,  but 
he  would  say  thus  much,  that  the  more  he  considered  it,  the 
loss  satisfied  be  was  with  it,  not  on  catholic  but  on  protestaot 
grounds.  He  conceived  that  tbe  nomination  of  the  bishops 
might  be  assentiaj,  if  it  was  intended  to  put  the  catholic 
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clergy  on  the  footing  of  a  state  establishment,  to  plant  and 
foster  a  catholic  hierarchy ;  and  (his  seined  (as  far  as  be  could 
understand  him)  to  be  the  plan  of  the  honourable  baronet ; 
but  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  plan,  nor  was  he  bound 
to  enter  into  the  question.  But  the  object  of  the  present 
bill  was  to  admit  the  catholic  population  to  a  participation 
of  civil. franchises,  without  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
clergy,  provided  only  they  were  good  and  loyal  subjects ; 
and  thetefore  in  his  opinion,  testimony  and  not  nomimatkm 
vyas  what  the  House  should  require.  The  honourable 
baronet,  in  the  learned  part  of  his  speech,  on  which  he 
wished  to  touch  as  lightly  as  possible,  had  told  them  that 
the  Irish  clergy  are  now  often  nominated  uncamakalty. 
What  did  be  care  if  they  were?  What  cared  the 
(louse  i  What  cared  any  roan  living,  except  perhaps  the 
bishop  who  lost  the  benefit  of  their  nomination  i  Unless 
tbey  wished  to  gild  the  bishop's  mitre,  to  endow  him  with 
advowsons,  why  trouble  themselves  about  the  arguments  of 
Columbanus  (though  he  forgot  which  side  he  was  of), 
whether  the  clergy  were  nominated  by  a  bishop  or  by  a 
dean  and  chapter?  At  preseut,  if  they  could  have  tea* 
timony  that  the  person  chosen  (no  matter  by  whom)  was  a 
peaceful  and  well-disposed  subject,  this  was  all  that  was  re- 
quisite. But  grant  the  xxioy  aud  then  indeed,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  go  into  all  the  minutiae  of  theological  con- 
troversy ;  that  the  crown  or  its  ministers  should  be- 
come masters  of  the  Magnum  BuUarium,  of  Gratiama 
de  Coneordantidj  and  fill  their  minds  with  all  the  learning 
yrhkh  the  honourable  baronet  had  for  the  last  eight  years 
been  at  so  much  laudable  pains  in  acquiring.  Testimony  to 
the  character  and  loyalty  of  the  catholic  clergy  being  then, 
in  bis  view,  of  the  subject,  what  was  chiefly  required,  the 
pext  question  was,  how  it  was  to  be  obtained  i  And  this  be 
believed  would  be  best  collected,  like  the  knowledge  of 
character  in  all  other  cases,  from  those  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  catholic  clergy,  from  those  of  their  own 
persuasion,  from  the  class  into  which  they  were  about  to 
be  elevated.  The  difference  between  his  plan  and  that  of 
the  veto  would  be,  that  upon  the  one,  (bis  information  wonkl 
be  collected  privately  and  anonymously,  and  upon  the 
other,  from  acknowledged  and  regular  sources.  But  he 
might  be  asked,  what  security  he  had  to  offer  for  the  re- 
spectability of  these  sources  of  information  i — and  be  would 
auawer,  that  it  was  hi$  intention  to  fijl  up  the  blanks  in  the 
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bill,  with  the  names  of  the  fife  catholic  peers,  whom  he 
wished  to  constitute  into  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  invest  with  such  a  responsibility.     In  giving  them  the 
highest  privileges  of  the  peerage,  be  thought  it  but  right  to 
call  upon  them,  who  were  the  grace,  the  ornament,  and  the 
strength  of  the  state,  to  defend  it  against  the  possible  ma* 
chinatinns  of  disloyal  men. '  This  was  his  plan,  and  unless 
something  better  could  be  proposed,  be  might  say,  according 
to  the  Latin  adage,  "Hit  utcre  mccum."    The  honour* 
able  baronet  .had  bis  plan  also;  but  he  kept  it  in  his  box, 
and  did*  not  tell  them  what  it  was.    And  it  was  worth  fe* 
marking,  that  those  who  contended  that  no  alteration  could 
take  place,  that  no  change  could  be  suffered  in  the  existing 
laws, :  grounded  themselves  on  the  necessity  of  preventing 
foreign  interference ;    yet  h  appeared  from  the  honourable 
baronet's  information,  that  the  existing  laws  were  insufficient 
for  this  purpose.    The  only  question,  therefore,  seemed  to 
be. whether  the  House  would  accept  of  this  jilan  for  pre- 
venting the  evil,  or  by  rejecting  the  bill  make  the  illicit 
correspondence  between  the  catholics  and  the  court  of 
Rome  immortal  ?    Either  the  opposes  of  the  bill  would  be 
driven  to  this  dilemma,  or  they  must  avow  that  they  had 
some  measure  of  unmitigated  severity  in  contemplation,' 
and  then  the  point  would  be,  whether  the  severity  would  be 
more  effectual  Without  the  boon  of  emancipation;  or  whether 
•we  should  take  advantage  of  the  boon  with  which  we  ac- 
companied it,  to  make  the  severity  palatable  ?    He  was  not 
so  blindly  bigoted  to  bis-  own  opinions,  as  not  to  change 
them  if  good  reasons  were  offered  against  them ;  the  com- 
mittee would,  however,  be  the  place  to  inquire  into  these 
and  other  details.    At  any  rote,  security  to  the  state,  what- 
ever course  were  pursued,  ought  no  longer  to  slumber  in  ob- 
solete black-letter.    [Here  Dr.  Dutgenan  rose  to  make  some 
observation,  but  there  being  a  loud  cry  of  order,  order  1  the 
Doctor  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Canning  proceeded.]    The  third 
point  to  which  be  should  now  come,  was  the  obtaining  some 
-pledge  that  our  concessions  to  the  catholics  should  not  be 
-thrown  away— that  they  should  be  received  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  were  accorded.    And  how  was  this  to 
bo  attained  i    Why,  by  an  enactment.    Let  it  be  declared 
-in  the  bill,  that  when  the  lay  catholic  commissioners  shall 
meet  and  accept  the  bill,  from  that  moment,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  its  provisions  begin  to  operate.  Thus  the  efficacy 
pf  th^act,  and  their  acceptance  of  it,  will  become  identicak 
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So  far  as  lie  had  bad  any  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  cathoUc  bod  j  in  this  country,  he  bad  every  reason  to 
better*  that  they  would  cordially  agree  to  these  conditions. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  be  bad  not  the  same  means  of  in- 
formation ;  but  be,  bad  little  hesitation  in  stating  bis  con- 
fidence, that  though   objections  might  come  from  that 
quarter,  they  would  not  be  made  contumaciously,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  defiance.    There  might*  indeed,  be  one  or  two 
tnrbulent  spirits  always  ready  to.  interpose  between  the  wish 
and  the  will  of  the  House,  and  m  measure  of  final  adjust- 
mant  |  but  be  did  not  think  that  those  in  the  House  who 
defeated  this  measure  would  be  able  (6  throw  any  laigeskaro 
of  responsibility  on  those  out  of  (he  House  who  might  assist 
their  project  If  the  measure  was  to  be  defeated,  let  it  be  do* 
Anted  in  the  face  of  day,  and  not  in  this  mist  and  base  of 
uncertainty,  which,  as  Homer  sars,  is  "  better  than  night  to 
those  who  have  evil  designs,"    He  should  he  sorry  that  the 
honourable  baronet  should  go  away  with  a  consciousness 
that  he  had  defeated  the  olyect  ef  catholic  emancipation* 
and  that  he  had  defeated  it  by  a  fraud.    He  should  mgret 
the  success  of  the  honourable  baronet's  motion,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  feelings  hereafter ;  for  in  throwing  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  blow,  he  still  professed  himself,  .friendly  to  lbs 
assassin.    If  be  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley)  really  thought  that 
the  principle  of  this  bill  could  not  be  granted*  and that  we 
must  rest  contented  with  a  wretched  anomaly  of  .tattered 
legisiation— that  we  must  repose  among*  the  ruins  and 
timing  pillars  of  a  decayed  constitution,  let  bim  oome  boldly 
forward  and  say  so ;  but  let  bim  no  longer  deceive  hiaasdf 
or  the  House  with  equivocal  professions  of  sincerity  in  * 
cause  which  he  betrays.    Really  this  plan  or  evteion  of  the 
honourable  baronet  put  bim  in  mind  of  something  we  bad 
read  of  in  the  Arabian  Mights,  whem  a  great  magkaaa  is  in 
letch  some  charm  or  talisman  from  a  cawe-in  Africa :  weave 
to  stand  stilt  and  wait,  nobody  keowa  bow  loog,  till  the 
qpodern  hinbad  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 
%ecwrily.    The  honourable  mover  had  boasted  of  his  con- 
sistency s  be  had  been  consistent  in  looking  at  details,  while 
other*  had  been  looking  at  principles;  bo  bad  grasped  at 
the  little,  and  pried  into  the  obtour*  with  meritorious  end 
Characteristic  pertinacity,  but  be  had  at  the  name  time  ne- 
glected what  was  most  striking. and  most  important ;  and 
now  that  they  were  advancing  rapidly  to  the  great  object 
tfcejr  had  «9  loog  had  im  view,  bq failed  out  to  then*  tostop 
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to  pick  up  some  bundle  of  musty  papers,  or  a  copy  of  some 
popish  diving  that  had  been  dropped  on  the  road.  Like 
Coriolanus,  this  new  leader  of  the  Volsci  had  thrown  his  « 
sword  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy;  bat  now  that. he  bad 
made  his  old  friends  feel  its  importance  and  its  weight,  he 
hoped  he  would  be  satisfied,  that  tie  would  quit  his  Vol* 
tcian  allies,  and  return  to  the  cause  which  languished  for 
bis  support 

Mr*  B.  Baihtrst  saw  no  particular  advantage  which 
those,  who  like  himself,  were  unfavourable  to  the  principle 
of  the  bitl,  would  derive  in  taking  up  the  question  of  the 
honourable  baronet.    It  wonld  be  better  for  them  to  take  it 
op  on  general  grounds.    But  when  an  opportunity  like  the 
present  came  in  their  way,  there  was  no  reason  ^fay  they 
should  not  take  advantage  of  it.    The  charge  of  incon- 
sistency brought  forward  by  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  was  altogether  unfounded;    this  was  an  argument, 
which,  if  good  for  any  thtn^,  might  be  used  as  well  against 
him  as  Bar  him.    The  right  iionouTable  gentleman  formerly 
voted  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
catholics,  and  he  now  deprecated  all  inquiry ;  yet  nobody 
kad  charged  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  incon- 
atstency.    The  fact  wop,  q  change  had  taken  place  since  the 
period  altafed  to.    Now  that  the  House  had  entertained 
the  question,  they  might  with  propriety  vote  for  going  into 
any  legitimate  inquiry,  whereas,  'before  they  opposed  in* 
qvtry,  because  it  pledged  the  House  to  the  adoption  of  sub- 
sequent measures.    Besides,  any  gentfeftian  who  toted  for 
the  committee  might,  without  ^consistency,  now  say,  the 
safeguards  I  expected  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bill,  atttt 
Humor*  I  shall  withdraw  my  sanction.    The  question  now 
was,  whether  the  topics  suggested  by  the  honourable  baronet 
were  worthyof  the  consideration  ofihe  House.     It  wa$  rra- 
pottibie  to  deny  that  the  most,  if  not  all  of  these  topics,  weito 
jflridusly  <kseFving  of  notice ;    and  all  the  titttcaje  of  the 
tight  fcsnwirable  gentleman  about  the  huge  folios,  atfdtite 
-going  iwmd  the  circuit  of  the  world,  was  entirely  humottr 
sftfeplaoei.    It  was  easy  to  cut  ttown  existing  regulations, 
but  mom  diSca+t  to  supply  their  place.    The  two  months 
oocopied  in  flaming  thfe  bill  were,  therefore,  spent  in  de- 
vising  what  could  not  deserve  thenamfe  of  securities. 
Tilings,  however,  cbald  hdt  remain  on  the  footing  in  which 
they  ajipresenttlood.' '  The  laws  against  the  catholics  might 
fccioo:«v*re>  pttliapfr,  to  be  effective;  bat  others  «igfrt  be 
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substituted  to  them,  adopted  to  meet  the  alteration  of  the 
times*  The  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet  was  not  in* 
volved  in  discussion  of  dogmata,  bat  an  inquiry  into 
matters  of  regulation. 

Lord  Dytart  thought,  that  in  legislating  on  this  as  well 
as  on  every  other  subject  of  importance,  inquiry  ought  to 
precede  enactment.  He  saw  nothing  unjust  or  unfair  in 
supporting  sucA  an  inquiry.  He  would  ask  any  man  who 
should  look  into  this  bill,  if  it  was  at  all  calculated  to  put  an 
end  to  contests  or  allay  animosities  ?  It  merely  .did  away 
the  disabilities  affecting  the  catholics.  But  the  system, 
to  be  complete,  ought  to  be  carried  into  a  variety  of  details, 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  in  want  of  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  would  not  enter  into  any  general  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  moment,  as  he  intended  to  avail  him- 
self of  another  occasion  for  stating  his  general  view  of  the 
bill.  He  confessed  he  augured  favourably  to  the  measure, 
from  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  bad  been  lately  dis- 
played by  the  catholic  body.  Although  he  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  he  supported  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill,  there  were  some  points  on  which  be  entertained  a 
difference  of  opinion  with,  the  framers  of  it,,  and  he  was 
anxious  therefore  for  an  opportunity,  in  some  stage  of  the 
bill,  of  having  his  ideas  discussed.  If  he  thought  the  going 
into  a  committee  necessary  for  the  procuring  'of  information 
to  enable  the  House  to  form  a  correct*  opinion  on  this 
question,  however  much  he  might  regret  that  such  informa- 
tion was  not  earlier  obtained,  still,  in  a  fundamental  measure, 
of  the  nature  of  the  present,  where  the  greatest  interests  of 
the  state  were  involved,  such  a  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made* 
But  on  the  eminence  on  which  the  question  stood  at  present, 
enough  was  admitted  by  all  parties  to  enable  Parliament  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  He  should  regret  the  interposition 
of  delay  at  this  important  crisis.  Delay,  unless  it  was 
essential  to  deliberation,  could  only  be  injurious  and  mis* 
chievous,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  catholic  body  io  the  present  session.  The 
information  wished  for  by  the  honourable  baronet,  could 
not  be  possibly  brought  forward  within  any  time  which 
would  admit  of  the  ascertaining  any  such  topic  Though 
the  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet  did  .not  embrace  dog- 
matical points,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  a  conception,  V^01 
pointing  out  .the  errors  of  the  bishops,  that  it  would  *** 
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the  effect  of  gi  ving  a  turn  of  this  nature  to  the  discussion* 
Tbe  catholic  religion  was  a  matter  of  state  regulation  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  superior  clergy,  both  in  catholic  and  protestant  states. 
To  go  into  a  committee  to  establish  that  point,  would  be 
calling  in  question  that  which  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt; 
and  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  it  was  perfectly  notorious 
that  the  see  of  Rome  submitted  to  the  appointment  of  ca- 
tholic bishops  by  the  government  of  this  couotoy.  When 
he  was  colonial  secretary  of  state,  the  respectable,  ipenoa 
who  now  holds  the  situation  of  bishop  in  Malta  was  nomi* 
nated  by  his  Majesty  to,  it,  and  afterwards  received  canoni- 
cal induction  from  the  see  of  Rome.  He  was  anxious,  if 
the  catholics  were  prepared  at  present  to  go  along  with  the 
state,  that  a  moment  so  auspicious  should  not  be  lost.  If 
they  were  ready  to  go  along  with  the  legislature,  this  was 
the  most  auspicious  moment  that  the  British  Empire  had 
witnessed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  measure  like  that  now 
under  contemplation.  It  was  impossible  for  the  catholics 
to  conceive  that  the  legislature  could  be  influenced  by  any 
'other  considerations  but  that  of  a  sincere  desire  to  better, 
their  situation.  We  were  not  now  in  dread  of  French  in- 
vasion — the  country  stood,  perhaps,  on  a  higher  pinnacle 
of  national  glory  at  the  present  moment,  than  it  had  ever 
before  stood  on. 

Mr.  Canning  explained.  He  said,  he  was  as  determined 
as  the  noble  Lord  could  be,  if  the  catholic  board  should 
refuse  the  conditions  of  the  boon,  to  take  his  stand  with 
Parliament  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  never  advocated  the  cause, 
of  the  catholics.. 
"  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisky  shortly  replied. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  when  the  contents  in  favour 
of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley's  motion  were  in  the  lobby, 

Mr.  Yorhe  addressed  them,  begging,  as  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  would  in  all  probability  take  place  imme- 
diately, that  none  of  the  members  would  leave  the  House. 

For  the  amendment  to  pass  to  tbe  order  of  the  day    235 

Against  it  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        187 

Majority  against  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley's  motion       48 
The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  Thursday, 
and  the  House  adjourned. 

Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  3  E      > 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY  It. 

Petitions  were  presented  by  Lord  Softeld  from  the  ship- 
builders of  Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  against  admitting  ship* 
bail!  in  Asia  to  British  registry ;  by  Lord  Pfercy,  from 
Alnwick,  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christian 
knowledge  toto  India ;  and  by  Earl  Fortescue,  from  Devon- 
shtie,  in  favour  of  the  catholic  claims.— Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  last  petition  gave  rise  to  some  conversation  between 
Lord  Rolte,  Lord  Bortngdoo,  and  Earl  Fortescoe ;  Lord 
Rolle  contending  that  the  petition  be  lately  presented  from 
Devonshire  expressed  the  sense  of  the  county,  which  was 
against  any  further  concessions  to  the  catholics.  Earl  For- 
tescue observed,  that  each  petition  was  merely  that  of  those 
who  signed  it. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  IS. 
DEPUTY  BEMBMBRANCBR  OF  TUB  EXCHEQUER**  BUI- 

Mr.  H.  Martin  said,  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  report  on  the  deputy  remem- 
brancer of  the  exchequer's  bill  could  not  then  be  entered 
upon  conveniently,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  bad 
not  yet  decided  upon  it.  He  should  therefore  move  that  it  2* 
postponed,  under  the  understanding  that  his  right  hooow* 
able  friend  would  by  that  day  week  have  made  up  his  mind 
either  to  support  or  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  he  would  pay  all  the  attention 
in  his  power  to  the  subject. 

The  order  was  postponed. 

PftOTHOKOTAEY  OF  THE  PALACE  COURT. 

Mr.  Brandy  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to  submiU 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  petition  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Crutchley,  formerly  prothonotary  of  the  pd** 
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court  He  entered  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the  various 
complaint*  of  Mr.  Crutchley  against  Mr.  Barton  Morris, 
the  judge  of  the  court,  the  abstract  of  which  was,  that  the 
latter  gentleman!  on  receiving  his  appointment  from  Lord 
Aylesfoid,  the  lord  steward,  on  the  26th  February,  1811, 
raised  the  fees  of  the  court,  which  had  not  been  regulated 
since  the  patent  of  its  constitution  wm  granted  by  Charts  I. 
By  this  innovation  Mr.  Morris  gained  about  500/.  per 
annum ;  and  in  the  whole,  the  increase  of  emolument  to  the 
various  officers  was  about  9000/.  This  alteration  of  the 
fundamental  regulations  of  the  court,  however,  did  not 
please  Mr.  Crutchley,  the  prothonotary,  who  otyeoted  to 
exact  the  new  demands-,  and  the  animosity  between  the 
judge  and  this  officer  was  augmented  by  a  previous  dispute 
respecting  some  fees  received  by  Mr.  Crutchley  after  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Morris*  but  previous  to  (he  admini- 
stration of  the  oaths.  A  variety  of  hostile  proceedings  fol- 
lowed ;  the  lord  steward  and  the  knight  marshal*  Sir  J.  B. 
Burgess,  met  upon  the  subject,  and  the  termination  was  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Crutchley  from  his  office.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his'  petition,  after  a  teries  of  charges  of  ex- 
tortion aminst  the  judge,  prayed  that  an  inquiry  might  be 
instituted  before  a  select  committee,  that  the  true  state  of 
the  case  might  be  ascertained  and  relief  Afforded.  Mr. 
Brand  therefore  moved  for  the  appointment  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Rain*,  at  some  length,  justified  the  cundutit  of  Mr. 
Morris,  and  in  the  first  place  complained  of  the  djantfpect- 
iiil  and  gross  terms  ia  which  the  petition  was  couched*  He 
denied  that  any  parliamentary  ground  had  been  laid  for 
inquiry,  although  Mr.  Morris  was  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Crutchley  might  be  duly 
.  appreciated*  He  insisted  that  Mr.  Morris,  at  judge,  had  a 
right  to  raise  the  fees,  and  that  the  patent  ot  King  Charles  I. 
establishing  their  amount,  was  illegal  t  to  support  this 
opinion,  he  quoted  Cole,  Crokc,  and  Keeling »  he  also  re- 
fared  to  the  practice  of  Lord  Haidwicke,  who  had  In- 
creased the  amount  of  various  fees  he  was  to  receive.  He 
opposed  the  committee,  because  Mr.  Crutchley  had  a  more 
regular  remedy  by  scire  facias,  or  by  action. 

Sir  jF.  Flood  supported  the  committee,  because  he  felt  it 
necessaryfor  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Burton  Morris. 

Mr.  Wrottesley  stated,  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  anxious 
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•wish  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Barton 
Morris)  that  the  inquiry  should  be  gone  into  ;  and  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  conscious  he  would  come  out  of  that  in- 
quiry as  pure  as  any  person  that  ever  was  tbe  subject  of 
one.*   He  should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  said,  he  really  did  not  feel  himself  com- 
petent to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  certainly 
wished  that  House  to  be  thrown  wide  open  to  petitioners ; 
he  wished  the  people  to  consider  it  as  the  last  resort  when 
redress  could  nowhere  else  be  had  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  time  was  too  important  and  valuable  to  be  wasted  with 
applications  when  redress  could  be  had  from  other  consti- 
tuted authorities;  and  he  wished  much  to  know  whether 
the  charge  contained  in  the  petition  was  one  that  could  be 
brought  to  trial  by  granting  an  information  in  tbe  king's 
bench ;  if  so,  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the  com- 
mittee.    „ 

Mr.  Brand  briefly  replied,  and  observed,  that  tbe  whole 
question  turned  upon,  whether  the  patent  of  Charles  I.  limited 
the  fees,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stephen  thought  there  was  nothing  in  tbe  petition  fit 
for  the  House  to  entertain.  He  apprehended  there  wa?  a 
remedy  for  the  petitioner  in  other  courts  ;  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  dignity  and  convenience,  they  ought  not 
to  entertain  such  petty  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  not  aware  of  any  way  in  which  tbe 
law  could  give  relief;  it  might  indeed  give  relief  to  tbe  in- 
dividual, but  none  to  the  public  ;  and  he  thought  it  a  gmt 
grievance  in  itself,  that  an  individual  should  be  forced  to 
seek  redress  by  an  action  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  If 
there  was  corruption  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  fees,  then 
the  king's  bench  might  take  cognizance  of  it,  perhaps  by 
granting  an  information ;  but  if  it  was  only  erroneous,  he 
apprehended  it  could  not,  and  therefore  it  was  a  fit  subject 
for  Parliament ;  for  how  could  corruption,  supposing  there 
were  any,  be  proved? 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  were  16  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  and  2  against  it;  consequently,  there  not  being 
40  members  present,  the  House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

THURSDAY,   MAY  IS. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  petition  from  Sunderland  in  fa  Your 
of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  He  said,  if  these  peti- 
tions went  merely  to  forward  that  laudable  purpose,  he 
should  support  them ;  but  if  the  petitioners  sought  any 
powers  to  prevent  the  government  from  sending  them  back, 
in  case  they  should  abuse  their  license,  he  would  oppose 
them. 

The  three  insurance  bills  brought  up  by  the  Commons, 
were  from  the  Norwich  Insurance  Society,  the  Hope  and 
the  Eagle  Insurance  Companies  in  London,  praying  leave 
to  be  empowered  to  sue,  and  be  sued,  by  their  secretaries. 

Lord  Redcsdcde  observed,  that  the  inconvenience  of  grant-' 
ing  these  powers  would  be,  that  if  any  one  sued  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  secretary  became  insolvent,  the  plaintiff  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  judgment. 

The  bills  were  then  read  a  first  time. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THUBSDAY,  MAY  13. 
SU6AB. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  sugars  imported  from 
the  conquered  islands. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  the  object  of 
tjie  resolution  which  he  had  to  propose,  was  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  sugar  market  of  this  country.  He 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  stock  of  sugars  from  our 
own  colonies  was  very  qparly  exhausted,  while  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  supply ;  and  this  would  produce  a 
very  inconvenient  rise  in  the-price  of  the  article,  unless  the 
sugars  of  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe  were  permitted  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
this  country.  For  the  protection  of  our  own  West  India 
planters,  however,  he  meant  that  this  should  be  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient.     He  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
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sugars  of  the  conquered  colonies  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country,  on  paying  a  duty  of  5* .  per  cwt. 
more  than  British  sugars;  and  that  this  regulation  last  as 
long  as  the  average  price  of  sugar  was  not  lower  than  58i. 
per  cwt. 

Mr.  Eltis  said,  that  as  this  was  intended  to  be  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  he  should  not  oppose  it ;  but  were  it 
proposed  as  a  permanent  regulation,  be  should  consider  it 
as  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  own  Wert  India  planted 
As  to  the  small  amount  of  British  plantation  sugar  now  is 
baud,  it  had  arisen,  not  from  any  failure  in  the  produce  of 
our  colonies,  but  from  the  delay  in  the  conveyance  of  that 
produce,  which  had  arisen  from  the  anaiiym—ln  of  the 
admiralty  in  respect  of  convoys. 

Mr.  Marryat  was  unfriendly  to  the  imposition  of  sflj 
additional  duty  on  the  foreign  sugars,  which,  in  that  cam, 
'Would  be  worth  mors  for  exportation  than  for  borne  coo- 
sumption,  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to  come  into  the 
home  market  at  all, 

Mr.  Baring  approved  of  the  resolution,  became  Ik 
country  stood  in  that  situation,  that  it  had  not  more  thsn  a 
fortnight's  supply  of  our  own  colomal  sugar*  The  pb* 
ten  of  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe  laboured  under  great 
hardships,  for  the  French  government  had  discouraged  the 
importation  into  Prance  of  the  sugars  of  those  islands, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  disgust  them  with  our  ascen- 
dancy. 

Mr.  Barham  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  measure;  be- 
cause, though  the  present  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  sugtf 
might  give  high  prices  to  a  few  planters  and  mtrobsoU) 
yet  too  greet  a  rise  of  price  was  always  ultimately  injuria 
to  the  growers.  The  West  India  planters  had  been  repre- 
sented as  a  wealthy  set  of  men,  and  pomemd  of  gi**  £ 
flueace  with  the  minister  of  the  day ;  on  the  odotiwTj|* 
thought  they  bad  been  opprened  on  every  occasion,  and  ty 
almost  every  body ;  and  as  to  their  wealth,  the  grout*  p* 
of  them  had,  within  the  last  10  fears,  been  reduced  to  * 
State  of  absolute  rain- 

Mr.  IT.  Dmndoi  wished  to  state,  en  the  subject  of  W* 
India  conveys,  that  they  bad  been  regulated  by  tbs  admi- 
ralty according  to  the  wishes  of  the  merchants  ttasmsdrfi ; 
and  that  them  had  net  been  the  usual  number  of  «f  "* 
ships,  from  the  danger  at  felling  into  the  bands of  Iks  A** 
vican  sehoontfs. 
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The  Desolation  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  report  ordered 
to  be  received  to-morrow. 

Lord  Milton  presented  22  petitions  from  Leeds  and  va- 
rious other  places  in  Yorkshire,  praying  that  greater  fa- 
cilities might  be  given,  in  the  new  regulations  tor  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  noble  Lord  thought  that 
the*  applications  did  honour  to  the  zeal  and  benevolent 
views  of  the  petitioners;  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
was  we  which  should  be  entertained  with  great  caution,  a? 
oowbcsre  were  religious  and  political  prejudices  stronger 
than  in  India.  He  hoped,  ho*ever,  that  the  pious  labours 
of  missionaries  would  meet  with  no  unnecessary  obstruc* 


Mr*  Davies  Giddy  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
procuring  returns  of  all  persons  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
qnarter  sessions,  and  for  taking  away  certain  fees  from 
ctarks  of  the  peace,  and  granting  them  compensation  for  the 


&fr.  Ryder  waved  moving  the  calling  over  the  names  of  Ae 
debaters  of  yesterday,  as  the  call  of  the  House  was  again 
to  be  enforced  on  Monday.  His  reason  for  persisting  in 
moving  the  call  of  the  House  was,  that  as  full  an  attendance 
as  poiible  might  be  obtained  during  every  part  of  the 
discussions  on  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 

CATHOLIC  CLAIMS* 

Mr.  GraUan  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  roman  catholics* 

Dr.  Didgenan  rose*  He  considered  this  bill  as  a  mea- 
sure for  the  restoration  of  the  popish  religion  in  this  couni- 
tiy,  and  along  with  it  the  power  of  the  pope.  He  adverted 
ton  petition  from  certain  proteetanls  in  Ireland,  for  grant- 
ing every  privilege  to  the  catholics.  He  bad  seaa  over 
the  whole  of  it,  and  could  say  that  the  names  attached  to  it 
did  not  amount  to  4000,  while  the  petitioners  from  Ireland 
against  the  catholic  cfcums  were  more  than  100,000.  The 
name  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
GraUan)  stood  third  in  the  list  on  this  petition,  but  it  bad 
not  more  than  300  respectable  names  attached  to  it,  while 
among  the  rest  might  be  seen  the  names  of  those  who  ab- 
etted the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  present 
bill  was  identically  the  same  scheme  as  that  of  James  IL 
for  the  introduction  of  popery.    That  scheme  jwae  sap* 
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ported  by  the   same  arguments  of  general  conciliation, 
while  in  fact,  from  the  very  principles  of  the  catholics, 
conciliation  was  impossible.    The  present  bill,  in  fact,  mi* 
litated  against  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  for,  as  James 
lost  bis  crown  for  a  similar  scheme,  so,  if  this  bill  was  a  good 
one,  he  lost  his  crown  unjustly,  and  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily unjustly  succeeded.    The  hostility  of  the  catholics  to 
the  protestants  was  unchangeable  and  constant.      Their 
doctrine  was,  that  heretics  were  and  ought  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  every  good  Roman  catholic.     They  held  that 
their  church  was  infallible,  and  that  its  orders  were  for  ever 
binding,  unchanged,  and  unchangeable,  and  equally  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  scriptures  themselves.    The  decrees  of  their 
councils  were  held  by  them  to  be  equally  binding  as  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  were  strongly  applauded  bv  the  pre- 
sent Roman  catholic  professor  at  Maynooth.     Now  what 
was  the  nature  of  those  decrees  which  the  Roman  catholics 
still  so  much  admired  ?    What  were  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Lateran  ?  [Some  person  asked  across  the  table, 
"when  it  was  held?]N  It  was  held  in  1815.  (a  laugh.)    Gen- 
tlemen, before  they  laughed  at  these  councils  as  antiquated, 
ought  to  consider  that  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  con- 
siderably more  antiquated ;  but  be  should  be  sorry  that 
Christianity,  because  it  was  much  older,  should  be  abolished 
by  the  comparatively  modern  Anti-christ.      How  could 
they  call  these  decrees  antiquated,  which  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic professor  at  Maynooth  held  up  at  this  day  to  the  ad- 
miration of  his  students?  [The  learned  Doctor  here  read  se- 
veral passages  from  the  decrees,  particularly  marking  those 
parts  which  went  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
to  heretical  sovereigns,  to  excommunicate  heretics,  to  ren- 
der them  infamous,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  privileges  of 
suing  at  law,  of  being  witnesses,  &c]    These,  then,  were 
the  decrees  which  the  Roman  catholics  of  this  day  declared 
to  be  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  yet  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pave  the  way  for  the  catholics  to  Parliament  and 
the  bench !    These  werie  the  decrees  which  they  held  as 
binding — immutable  as  the  scriptures ;  and  they  were  only 
prevented  from  acting  upon  them  by    their  inability  to 
carry  their  purposes  into  execution.    It  was  utterly  impo* 
Bible  to  bind  people  of  this  description  by  any  security* 
The  priests,  at  their  consecration,  took  an  oath,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  augment  and  promote  the  good  of  toe 
Romish  church,  and  to  resist  heretics  and  persecute  them 
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to  the  utmost  of  their  power!  Could  gentlemen  really  be- 
lieve that  they  would  keep  the  oath  prescribed  them  by  this 
bill,  when  they  considered  the  nature  of  the  oaths  which' 
they  took  in  regard  to  their  own  church,  out  of  the  pale  of 
which,  according  to  the  prominent  doctrines  of  their  reli-  * 
gion,  there  was  no  salvation  ?  Let  gentlemen  compare  the' 
engagements  of  the  catholics  to  their  own  church,  with  the' 
oath  required  by  the  bill,  that  no  disloyal  person  should  be 
recommended  for  appointment  to  their  vacant  sees;  and 
when  they  had  made  the  comparison,  they  might  judge 
what  was  the  value  of  this  security.  But  since  objections 
were  made  to  the  oldness  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  he 
would  give  them  a  more  modern  instance.  The  council  of 
Constance  assembled  in  1414,  and  sat  till  1418,  and  made 
decrees  which  were  also  highly  applauded  by  the  present 
catholic  professor  of  Maynooth.  Jerome  of  Prague  and 
John  Huss  were  brought  before  that  council,  and  denoun- 
ced as  desperate  heretics.  They  had  come  there  under  the 
promised  protection  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had 
engaged  for  their  safe  conduct  to  and  from,  and  at  the 
council.  This  he  stated,  but  the  council  soon  silenced  his 
scruples,  by  passing  a  decree,  that  any  engagement  with 
heretics  was  to  be  considered  as  null  and  void,  if  the  keep- 
ing it  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  sat  from  1545  , 
to  1563,  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  former  councils; 
and  yet  these  two  were  strongly  recommended  in  1809  by 
the  Maynooth  professor,  cum  rationibus  dogmatum^  &c. 
Jerome  of  Prague  and  his  companion  were  burnt  alive,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  pledged  his  word 
for  their  safety.  The  council  pronounced  them  heretics, 
and  then  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  power ;  for  they 
thought  that  by  this  contrivance  they  avoided  all  share  in 
the  crime.  These  were  the  unchangeable  decrees  which 
the  professor  defended  in  the  fullest  manner.  Here!  then, 
-was  a  sect  demanding  of  Parliament  to  admit  them  to  all 
the  privileges  of  protectants  in  a  protestant  country  ;  a  sect 
which  still  avowed  and  defended  tenets  and  doctrines  which 
must  render  them  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  prolestants, 
and  which  was,  besides,  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  But  if, 
as  they  said,  these  decrees  of  councils  were  us  unchangeable 
and  binding  as  the  holy  scriptures,  he  again  asked,  by  what 
oaths  imposed  by  protestants could  these  people  be  bound? 
It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  expect  that  they  should  const!* 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  SF 
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tate  any  security  whatever.     Why  did  they  not  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  ?    If  they  took  that  oath,  there  might 
perhaps  be  but  little  difference  in  that  Home  on  the  tab* 
ject.    Bat  then  it  was  argned  iii  their  favour,  that  even 
their  refusal  to  take  that  oath  proved  that  they  had  a  regard 
to  oaths  imposed  by  protestants ;  for  nothing  but  such  oaths 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  (heir  attaining  the  object  of  their 
wishes.    This,  however,  was  easily  explained.    They  made 
a  distinction  in  their  oaths.    The  oath  of  supremacy,  for 
instance,  related  to  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  to  take  such  ai* 
oath  would  be  considered  as  an  abjuration  of  their  whole 
religion :  but  as  to  oaths  to  heretics,  which  did  not  relate 
to  the  disavowal  of  any  article  of  their  faith,  these  they 
would  not  be  bound  by.    The  Mavnooth  professor  also 
allowed  the  pope's  decrees  to  be  infallible,  unless  they  were 
opposed  by  the  bishops.    The  catholics  would  take  the 
oath  in  this  bill  without  considering  themselves  at  all  bound, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  infallible  decrees  of  (heir  popes 
and  councils.     Such  were  the  doctrines  maintained  at  this 
day.  even  by  their  own  professor  of  theology.    The  catho- 
lic bishops  were  slaves  to  the  pope,  the  priests  to  the 
bishops,  the  people  to  the  priests,  and  the  pope  himself  was 
the  slave  to  Bonaparte.    Was  it  consistent,  that  in  a  pro- 
testant  country  the  pope  should  be  allowed  to  have  greater 
•   authority  than  even  in  catholic  countries  ?    Bonaparte,  in 
his  speech  of  1809,  had  said,  that  the  power  claimed  by  the 
pope,  a  foreign  sovereign,  was  contrary  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  France  and  the  stability  of  the  throne;  and,  in 
fact,  the  pope  was  permitted  to  exercise  a  much  higher 
authority  over  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  clergy,  than  be  was 
allowed  to  maintain  over  the  clergy  of  France.     Here, 
then,  was  a  sect  which  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  placing  the  pope  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  giving 
him  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  ana  upon 
such  a  people  they  were  talking  of  conferring  political 
power,  and  aiming  at  conciliation,  which  was  utterly  impos- 
sible.   They  had  a  manual,  indeed,  which  directed  them 
not  to  tell  lies,  and  enforced  some  other  moral  duties,  but 
that  related  only  to  the  Roman  catholics  themselves.    To 
'  violate  oaths  imposed  by  heretics,  when  the  good  of  their 
church  required  it,  was  with  them  neither  a  lie,  nor  breach 
of  any  moral  dutia.    Such  oaths,  according  to  their  doc* 
trines,  were  absolute  nullities.    They  thought  that  the  pro- 
testant  religion  ought  not  even  to  be  tolerated.    Bonaparte 
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applied  to  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  have  all  sects  tolerated 
in  France,  which  the  pope  indignantly  refused ;  and  for 
this  be  was  highly  praised  in  a  work  in  three  volumes, 
lately  published  by  a  Mr.  Keating  or  a  Mr.  Delahoy.    The 
passage  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  43* 
{a  laugh.)    The  gentleman  who  had  spoken  so  ably  and 
wittily  on  the  subject  the  other  night,  and  amused  the 
House  so  much,  though*  by  the  bye,  be  thought  this  no 
laughing  matter,  (a  laugh\  but  on  the  oontrary,  the  gravest 
and  most  important  question  that  ever  came  before  the 
House,  this  gentleman,   who  figured  so  remarkably  for 
eloquence  and  wit  and  humour,  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which,  he  Said,  was  favourable  to  the  catholic  claims* 
But  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  mentioned  any  specific  plan :  and 
from  his  opposition  to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Pox,  in  1790,  to 
repeal  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  as  well  as  from  several 
other  passages  in  his  speeches,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  have  consented  to  have  given  political  power  to 
those  whose  principles  were  inveteratelv  hostile  to  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.    It  bad  been  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  an* 
thorised  the  publication  of  certain  statements,   that  the 
ministry  who  went  out  in  1800  would  not  accept  of  any 
situation  in  the  government,  unless  large  concessions  were 
made  to  the  catholics.  This,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  had  openly 
denied  ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  bad  stated,  that  he  had  no^ 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  publication  of  any  suck 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.    Mr.  Pitt  was  too 
wise  a  minister  ever  to  have  admitted  to  Parliament  and  the 
great  offices  of  state  those  whose  doctrines  rendered  it  in* 
possible  for  them  to  be  loyal  subjects.    The  learned  Doctor 
next  adverted  to  the  account  given  of  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  the  catholics,  in  the  publication  called  "  A 
Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws,"  &c.  which  he  represented  as 
a  daring  manifesto,  containing  the  most  atrocious  menaces. 
They  calculated  the  protestant  population  of  Ireland  at 
800,000,  and  the  Roman  catholic  population  at  5,000000; 
whereas  he  should  soon  be  able  to  show  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation amounted  only  to  about  4,000,000.    They  staled 
the  revenue  of  the  Irish  established  church  at  SO  million 
annually ;  whereas  it  was  not  more  than  382,000/.    Thejr 
boasted  of  the  greatness  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  who  had  not  above  a  50th  part  of  the 
real  property  of  the  country,  and  not  a  10th  of  the  personal 
property.    The  income  from  the  first-fruits  they  stated  at 
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20,000/.    He  himself  was  a  member  of  the  first-fruits  board, 
and  he  could  affirm,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the   in- 
come from  this  source  was  not  above  400/.  per  annum.     He 
adverted  to  these  things  merely  to  show  the  abominable 
falsehoods  which  these  people  published,  in  order  to  inti- 
midate people  to  support  their  cause.     As  to  the  number  of 
Roman  catholic  soldiers  and  sailors,  instead  of  constituting 
ene-balf  of  our  force,  as  had  sometimes  been  stated,  there 
was  not  in  the  army  and  navy,  including  militia,  above 
one-eighth  of  the  whole.     A  considerable  misapprehension 
arose  from  considering  the  Irish  as  all  Roman  catholics  ; 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  officers,  and  one-half  of  the  sal* 
diers,  were  Irish  protectants.     The  cause  of  so  many  Roman 
catholics  being  (bund  in  the  army  was,  that  the  condition 
of  the  soldier  was  so  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  at  home,  that  their  priests  could  not  prevent 
them  from  enlisting.     He  hoped  no  one  would  be  induced 
to  vote  for  this  bill  from  the  menacing  tone  of  the  catholics. 
If  they  dared  to  stir,  they  would  be  put  down  in  a  mouth, 
us  they  had  been  put  down  on  a  former  occasion.    The 
learned  gentleman,  reverting  to  the  pope,  observed  that  he  was 
much  more  formidable  as  the  slave  of  Bonaparte  than  when 
he  was  free.  His  spiritual  authority  was  necessarily  attended 
with  civil  inflaence,  as  any  one  must  perceive,  who  consi- 
dered the  power  of  excommunication,  and  that  over  theii 
sacrament  of  marriage.     What  security  could  the  pro- 
(tfstants  have  when  these  Roman  catholics  were  admitted 
into  Parliament,  that  they  would  not  overturn  all  the  oaths 
•end  other  means  which  had  been  provided  to  secure  their 
loyalty?     Where  could  they  stop  if  once  they  brought 
such  a  party  into  Parliament?    That  it  would  be  a  consi- 
derable party,  he  had  no  doubt.    They  could  make  plenty 
pf  40s.  freeholds.    An  acre  of  land  was  let  out  for  one  life : 
.on  this  the  peasant  built  a  mud  cottage,  called   there  a 
cabin,  the  third  wall  of  which  was  the  side  of  a  dry  ditch 
(a  fa#gA),  and  a  hole  was  left  at  the  top  by  way  of  chimney. 
This  freehold  was  registered,  the  possessor  swearing  that  it 
twas  worth  40s.  a  year  to  him  after  payment  of  his  rent, 
though,  fn  fact  it  was  tented  as  high  as  it  possibly  could  be, 
bail  then  it  was  not  paid  in  money  but  in  labour.    The 
•fut  holies  might  by  these  means  make  as  many  freeholders  as 
•tbey  chose,  and  he  knew  one  county  in  which  the  number 
bad  been  increased,  in  a  great  measure  by  this,m£thod,  from 
(100(0  11,000.    The  elections  would  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  in  less  than  20  years  the 
Roman  catholics  would  return  60  out  of  the  100  members, 
while  30  would  be  added  (p  the  party  in  England.  In  all 
matters  of  religion  they  would  stick  close  together  like  a 
cluster  of  bees.  They  would  apply  to  the  minister  in  a 
body,  and  say,  "  we  shall  carry  this  favourite  measure  of 
yours  for  you,  provided  you  in  return  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish the  object  which  we  have  in  view."  They  would  get 
Eosscssion  of  all  the  places  of  trust  and  profit  in  Ireland, 
ut  they  would  not  stop  there.  The  protestant  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  catholics  were  signed  by  many  who 
Lad  endeavoured  to  separate  the  two  countries.  The  next 
Step  would  be  to  repeal  the  union,  by  which  they  would 
have  the  whole  representation  of  Ireland*  to  themselves* 
They  would  then  endeavour  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great 
Bntain  by  the  power  of  France.  This  country  would  agaii} 
liave  to  send  over  an  army  to  conquer  Ireland.  But  if  the 
separation  should  be  effected,  they  ought  to  consider  in  time 
Jbow  Great  Britain  could  stand  alone  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  They  ought  to  consider  what  mght  be  the  con- 
sequences  of  passing  this  till.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  an 
old  man*  beyond  the  usual  age  of  man,  according  to  the 
scripture,  and  had  no  chance  of  living  to  see  these  calami- 
ties  :  but  be  had  a  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  for  that 
reason  he  thought  himself  bound  to  give  this  warning.  As 
ft  farther  proof  of  the  implacable  and  unvarying  hostility  of 
the  Roman  catholics  to  the  crown  and  constitution  of  this 
pountry,  he  adverted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Roman  ca- 
tholic clergy,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  approbation  of  what  the  pope  had  done  in  favour  of 
JBonaparte,  whom  we  did  not  acknowledge  as  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  This  meeting 
was  not  called  for  by  any  usage  or  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions: it  was  purely  voluntary:  and  he  did  not  know  what 
Could  be  its' object,  except  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  What  could  be  expected 
from,  people  of  this  description.     It  bad  been  argued,  that 

.as  the  elective  franchise  had  been  given  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics, they  ought  not  to  withhold  the  representative  pri- 

.  vilege.  But  in  his  opinion,  the  argument  proved  the 
reverse  of  what  those  who  urged  it  intended  it  should  prove. 
Jf  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise  rendered  it  neces- 

.  sary  for  Roman  catholids  to  have  the  representative  privi- 
lege, then,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  deprived  even 
pf  the  electiye  franchise?    As  iq  the  Romanists  abjuring 
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their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  (he  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance  would  for  ever  prevent  them.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  opinion  which  many  foreign  catholic 
universities  had  given  about  certain  points  that  were  alleged 
to  be  tenets  of  their  faith.  He  did  not  mind  the  opinions  of 
those  catholic  universities.  There  were  many  instances  of 
important  cases  left  to  their  opinion,  in  which  half  of  those 
juiiver&ities  were  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other.  This 
Was  the  case  about  the  first  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  which  ' 
was  referred  to  them  to  say  whether  it  was  valid  or  not* 
About  half  of  those  universities  were  of  opinion  that  the 
marriage  was  incestuous  and  bad ;  while  the  other  half 
held  that  it  was  legal  and  valid.  He  then  read  some  pas* 
sages  from  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Lanagan,  to  show  now 
lightly  they  held  oaths  and  promises ;  and  then  observed. 
"  in  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  holding  these  people  by 
any  oaths."  (a  laugh).  Among  the  securities  proposed, 
was  one  which  bound  the  clergy  to  elect  none  but  loyal  men 
for  the  nomination  to  the  bishoprics.  But  how  was  it  possible 
tbey  could  find  those  loyal  men  ?  for  he  wonld  assert,  that 
jt  was  absolutely  impossible  for  those  people  to  be  loyal 
•objects  who  were  bound  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
The  clauses,  however,  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
span  (Mr.  Canning)  had  thought  such  ample  secority, 
were  disapproved  by  the  catholic  clergy  ;  and  Dr.  Tray 
had  publicly  said  that  he  considered  those  clauses  respect- 
ting  the  church  as  worse  than  the  veto.  What  power 
would  the  King  however  have  over  the  catholic  bishops,  if 
their  nomination  depended  upon  the  certificates  of  loyalty 

iiven  tbeni  by  the  five  commissioners  to  be  appointed  ? 
iter  a  variety  of  other  observations,  he  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  second  reading  should  be  postponed  to 
this  day  three  months. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  had  heard,  in  a  former  session,  almost  all 
the  arguments  which  had  been  now  repeated  by  the  learned 

Sentlemaii  (Dr.  Duigenan),  and  had  then  the  satisfaction  to 
ear  them  completely  answered.  If  tbe  learned  gentleman 
complained  of  the  tone  assumed  by  tbe  catholics,  he  thought 
that  they  had  also  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  verv  war* 
like  tone  that  run  through  the  speech  of  tbe  learned  gentleman. 
If  it  was  true,  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  ex- 
cluding so  great  a  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  a  foil 
participation  in  our  constitution,  it  would  be  a  necessity 
much  to  be  lamented,  and  which  he  could  not  speak  of  with* 
Wt  fegret.    In  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject,  he  thought 
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that  the  prevailing  spirit  should  be  the  common  good,  and 
that  they  should  rather  devise  means  to  remedy  the  evil* 
ftnd  remove  (he  necessity  of  such  exclusion,  than  invent  ar- 
guments to  justify  and  perpetuate  it.     He  could  not  assent 
to  all  those  arguments  which  were  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  the  constitution,  for  be  conceived  that  this  exclusion  of 
so  large  a  class  from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  was  of 
itself  a  great  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  it ;  and  could  onlr 
be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  absolute  necessity,  if  such 
necessity    could    be    proved   to  exist.      There    certainly 
was  nothing  so  amiable  in  the  system  pursued   towards 
the  catholics  as  to  do  much  credit  to  the  constitution. 
If  it  was  contended    that  without   such    a    system    the 
constitution    could  not   exist,   this  system  had   made  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  subjects 
in  the  same  community.    It  was  not  only  a  distinction 
which  it  made,  hut  it  caused  the  degradation  of  one  por- 
tion, and  the  undue  superiority  of  the  other.     It  tended  to 
produce  a  depression  of  mind  and  of  spirit  in  the  class 
that  were  degraded,  and  to  prevent  their  exertions  for  their 
own  welfare,  and  for  the  public  good.     It  was  not  an  in- 
sulated feeling  which  it  produced,  but  it  was  a  feeling 
loaded  and  sharpened  with  all  that  had  been  inflicted  for 
ages.    Every  bad  passion  which  was  excited  in  the  struggle  * 
of  1688,  was  now  revived  against  the  catholics  of  the  present  %~'J 
*  day,  who  were  no  parties  to  those  proceedings.    The  ma- 
lignant feeling,  which,  in  those  times  of  civil  war,  dictated 
the  system  by  which  the  conquered  were  to  be  treated,  was 
now  upheld  as  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution.    That 
system  had  for  a  length  of  time  inflicted  a  deep  humiliation 
and  disgrace  upon  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  while  it  per- 
petuated a  vain  triumph  to  those  who  chose  to  oppress 
them.    This  was  not  a  generous  or  a  wise  policy.     What 
were  we  to  say  of  that  feeling  which  actually  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  ever  removing  from  the  catholics  of  Ireland  those 

Kins  and  penalties  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their 
dy  above  a  century  ago,  during  the  angry  feelings  of  a 
civil  war  ?  He  thought  that  we  should  no  longer  suffer 
our  code  to  be  polluted  by  those  penal  acts,  nor  allow  the 
bloody  spoils  of  conquest  to  hang  any  longer  round  the 
'  altar  of  our  beneficent  constitution,  (hear,  hear !)  While 
the  catholics  had  been  so  long  kept  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  depression,  the  watch- word  of  the  part?  who  kept  them 
down  was,  "  protestant  ascendancy."  If  by  those  words 
yiett  only  meant  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  in  a  protestant 
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state,  where  the  established  church  was  protectant,  under  a 
protest  ant  King,  then  he  could  have  no  objection  to  them; 
tut  when  the  words  "  protestant  ascendancy"  were  used, 
as  they  were  too  often,  to  signify  a  state  of  things  where  in- 
suit  and  humiliation  were  the  lot  of  the  catholic,  and  a 
Tain  and  malignant  triumph  was  always  to  be  displayed  by 
protectants,  then,  and  in  that  sense,  he  could  not  approve  of 
the  words  u  protestant  ascendancy  ;"  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  principle  of  treating  the  catholics  for  ever  as  a  con- 
quered people.     This   vindictive  spirit  had  extended  lis 
malignant  influence  too  far.     The  perpetuating  a  system  of 
this  sort  was  providing  and  preparing  a  permanent  rallying 
point  for  every  bad  passion  and  malignant  feeling.     It 
would,  in  future,  be  impossible  to  touch  any  one  chord  of 
jealousy  or  irritation  that  would  not  vibrate  through  the 
whole  of  the  system.     If  you  were  to  awake  but  one  ground 
of  private  irritation,   you  would   exasperate  a  tboosand 
jealousies,  which  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  rally  round  the 
great  master-grievance.     While  a  single  fragment  of  the 
present  system  was  suffered  to  remain,  there  would  remains 
root  of  disunion,  which  would  be  perpetually  springing  op* 
He  thought  that  it  should  be  completely  overturned,  and 
that  we  should  plough  up  the  foundations  of  it.     As  U>  the 
exclusion  of  the  catholics  from  seats  in  Parliament,  so  for 
from  considering  it  essential  to  the  constitution,  he  thought 
it  was  a  deviation  from  the  first  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  allowed  the  people  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives.    He  believed  that  it  had  been  stated,  in  the  course  of 
those  discussions,  that  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  catholics 
did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  any  moral  duty  to 
obey  the  laws.     If  that  were  the  case,  to  what  cause  could 
it  be  attributed  ?     He  must  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from 
their  feeling  no  identity  of  interests  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and   that  the  laws  never  had  flowed  from  themselves. 
The  humiliation  and  depression  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
since  the  revolution,   had  been  most  remarkable.     What8 
contrast  was  there  between  the  great  advancement  and  bright 
career  of  the  protestants  of  this  country  6ince  that  period, 
and  the  misery-winch   had  been  described  as  the  present 
situation  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  catholics?    Those 
periods  of  our  history  which  were  the  boast  of  this  country* 
were  periods  of  the  greatest  misfortune  for  Ireland.    The 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  elory  of  this  country,  was  to  Ireland 
a   reign  of  terror.      Notwithstanding  her  attachment  1° 
Charles,  she  saw  at  the  restoration  preferences  shown  even  to 
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the  regicides*  At  the  revolution,  wh'teh  if/ this  count fy  *M 
held  so  gtorioas,  and  da ring  the  r*ign  of  Qtifetf  Anne^tbtt 
Catholics  of  Ireland  only  experienced  additional  'penalties 
And  restraints.  What  did  they  know  of  the  constitution 
but  the  -penult ies  and  restraints  it  imposed  tfpoh  thttff1? 
They  beard  of  corporate  offices  which  were  the  object  of 
local  ambition,  but  they  could  hold  nolle  cif*  fhem.  Thfc^ 
heard  of  (lie  trial  by  jury,  but  they  Wcte  sure  06  seeing  'but 
few  catholics  on  the  juries.  They  bttd«  he&rd  of  the  elebtivfe 
franchise  ,■  biit  were  not  allowed  to  send»  a*  than  of  their  body 
to  Parliament.  How,  then,  could  they  be^Ard*  to  havo'ftny 
sbarfc  in  the  constitution?  Suppose  IU&  case  bad  been  r& 
versed," and  the  catholics  had  been  predominant  in  Ireland^ 
and  e^ercrsed  their  asdehdancy,  by  excluding  protestants^ 
how  'great  a  loss  would  this  country  have  (sustained?  >  th 
that  case,  the  great  services  of  Lord  'Wellington  to  this 
•country,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  common  cause,*  would  have 
been  lost:  this  House  would  never  have  been  enlivened  with 
the  wit  of  a  Sheridan, — they  would  tfever  have  heard  that 
most  eloquent  speech  which  had  been  sofiighly  applauded, 
[we  believe  the  speech  of  Mr.  Plunkett  was  here  alluded  to], 
nor  would  they  have  heard  those  frequ&it'displays  of  elo- 

2uence  which  the  right  honourable  mover  of  this  bill  (Mr. 
(rattan)  had  so  often  made  upon  this  subject :  and  yet  the 
present  system  goes  to  keep  down  and  depress  the  spirit  and 
the  genius  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land,— to  repress  those  passions  which  are  now  awake  and 
straggling  to  be  free, — to  check  and  counteract  the  feelings 
of  nature  in  the  catholic  bosom,  and  to  prevent  their  exer- 
tions for  their  own  honourand  their  country's  good.  The 
-learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Duigenan)  had  said  that  catholics 
-were  not  bound  by  oaths,  and  yet  their  oaths  are  admitted 
in  our  courts  of  justice  upon  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. He  had  said,  that  treaties  with  catholics  were 
not  to  be  depended  on ;  and  yet  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
had  been  long  kept  by  the  catholic  nations,  although,  the 
pope  expressly  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  If  it  were  stated 
to  the  House,  that  in  times  past  a  number  of  protestanta 
had,  under  a  catholic  administration,  been  dragged  to  trial 
and  execution,  on  the  oaths  of  notoriously  perjured  wit- 
nesses,—-if  it  were  stated  that  a  venerable  peer  had  been  so 
brought  to  trial ;  and  that  a  catholic  bishop,  by  the  advice 
of  a  catholic  judge,  refused  to  divulge  a  cirt  umstance  which 
would  have  saved  his  life,  how  would  the  learned  gentleman 
Vol.  IL— 1812-13.  3  G 
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Oft  «*i  u  S**  tha  spirit  of  popery  V9  Out  vhen  history, 
god  a  protdltaot  historian,  had  told  the  story  the  other  way, 
F-rwbco  the  catholic  Lord  Stafford  was  the  person  who  so 
suffered,  and  Burnet  was  the  bishop,  nobody  would  then 
Jippute  this  to  the  protestant  religion*  but  all  would  say, 
* •  See  the  spirit  of  those  times  I"  And  was  it  fair,  now, 
qgaipst  the  catholics  of  the  present  day,  to  rake  up  the 
grave*  of  those  who  were  long  educe  dead,  and  draw  argu* 
pstots  from  things  that  were  past  and  forgotten  ?  Was  it 
fiur  now  to  lit  in  trial  upon  the  catholic*  of  the  eleventh  eon* 
tary,  and  give  the  verdict  against  the  catholics  of  the  n|no? 
toenth.  (hear*  heart)  The  constitution  of  this  couotiy 
waa  to  all  intents  and  purposes  protestaat,  as  long  as  that  m 
the  established  church,  and  the  Kinp  is  also  a  protestant, 
W  ban  be  beard  so  much  df  the  necessity  of  securities  for  th* 
church,  be  thought  that  a  very  poof  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  protest  eat  clergymen.  He  should 
think,  that  the  example  of  tba  living  excellence  of  th* 
eleigy  would  be  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  church. 
The  shrine  would  he  safe  as  long  as  the  lamps  were  burning 
pound'it.  Sow*  persons  contemplated  the  danger  of  the 
influence  of  the  pope  in  Ireland :  he  oould  see  none;  but 
allowing,  in  spite  ot  history,  in  spite  of  the  guards  provided 

K fast  It,  that  such  influence  had  bean  and  will  be  used  in 
t  country,  was  it  likely  to  be  moat  powerful  when  the 
airi  the  soil,  the  cot  of  Irishmen  were  all  tainted  and  atfcctad 
by  tha  servitude  of  disgraceful  restrictions,  or  when  they 
were  all  free?  it  was  indeed  possible  to  conceive  another 
source  of  dangers  a  privy-councillor  might  be  wicked  aid 
daring  enough  to  introduce  some  scheme  for  the  restoration 
of  papacy ;  it  was  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  that  a 
sovereign  might  exist  who  would  favoyr  such  a  measure- 
Suppose  such  incredible  things  possible:  and  what  then? 
The  Parliaosent  would  still  be  at  its  post  to  watch  over  the 
constitution;  and  if  that  assembly  saould  fail  in  its  duty, 
there  was  the  force  of  the  whole  nation  in  reserve,  armed 
heart  and  hand  against  the  introduction  of  popery  on  the 
throne  and  in  the  temple.  But  these  were  visionary  alarms* 
On  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  seen  the  eager  and  benevolent 
gratitude  of  a  warm-hearted  people,  who  would  forget  that 
the  hand  which  healed,  bad  ever  inflicted  a  wound,  (tar, 
hear  I)  He  was  ready  to  allow  that  there  were  some  local 
irritations  still  existing  in  Ireland :  it  would  be  bettor  if 
them  were  none:  but  this  did  not  alter  the  main  nature  of  the 
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question.    The  wrongs  of  Ireland  ware  the  dune  t  the  justidl 
due  to  8ii  injured  people  was  the  sdme.    If  he  saw  any 
reason  to  fear  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  waiting 
in  efficacy,  he  would  hesitate :  but  could  it  be  supposed 
that  Irishmen  would  refuse  the  boon  that  was  offered  to 
them,  and  content  to  a  voluntary  exclusion  from  the  cortttU 
tot  ion  for  eter  t  (hear  i)    The  Parliament  should,  therefore, 
persevere  in  its  course,  neither  startled  by  the  Vigilant  feat* 
ef  one  party,  nor  discouraged  by  the  disappfobation  of 
those  whose  approbation  would  have  been  more  grateful: 
They  had  to  perform  a  great  act  of  national  atonement* 
from  which  nothing  should  divert  them.    Them  was  on* 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  the  fetal 
of  bis  present  Majesty:  it  commenced  with  giving  liberty 
to  the  Irish :  let  it,  therefore,  be  meed  with  the  OOriftnm* 
mutton  of  the  greatest  blessing  which  eould  be  granted  to 
that  nation.    No  prouder  monument  than  this  tould  be 
raised  to  the  glory  of  the  present  Monarch.    No  better 
moment  tb*h  now  could  he  chosen  for  such  a  dispensation* 
The  most  odious  system  of  tyranny  io  Europe  seemed  to  be 
shaken  t  it  was  from  us  that  the  most  determined  and  regis* 
tor  opposition  was  to  be  eapected :  our  efforts  most  not 
spring  from  the  rae*e.ecstacy  of  the  momentt  We  must  fight 
it  "  to  the  utterance.'9    Other  nation*  might  purchase  mi 
inglorious  safety  by  their  insignificance :  for  us  there  Wise 
no  safety,  unless  we  cooM  drag  at  the  wheels  of  our  eat  of 
triumph  the  subjugated  despotism  of  the  continent*    It  Win 
important,  therefore,  that  all  the  power  of  tit*  EtOfpfir* 
should  be  disposable  and  effective?  that  nothing  tfboukl  tb* 
main  which  could  disunite  the  strength,  or  separate  the  bean 
and  affections  of  the  nation,  (heat !)    If  it  were  aonOftfiottl 
that  there  was  accruing  to  the  Empire  in  eccesstab  of  foot 
millions  of  men,  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence.    9uch  a  treasure  of  genius,  such  a  mine  of 
power,  was  now  opened:  and  couki  there  be  found  tboil 
Who  could  advise  m  to  reject  them?    Lord  Chatham  hit 
said,  that  be  went  to  look  for  virtue  in  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  had  found  it  there:  let  us  go  and  seek  it  irt 
the  marshes  of  Ireland,  where  it  wowld  be  mood  to  flourish 
In  equal  tifonr  *nd  abundance.    That  virtue  which  wO 
tweeted,  was  hailed  by  foreign  statm  as  a  more  precious  sulf* 
sidy  than  silver  or  gold,    ft  was  a  guilt  and  shame  to  mf 
ceoaWy  to  fare*  ft*  sahrject*  to  be  heroe*  only  as  apostatea 
ind****  Xe^dd  it  besuppc^  Ural  ibeto  men  did  00% iW 
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ihrir,  privacy,  brood  wilh  regret  over- their  fate,  which 
suffered  them  to  die  the  death  of  a  hero,  but  forbade  all  hope 
to.  die  the  death  of  a  patriot,  (hear,  hear  \)  In  England, 
especially*  what  rnttst  be. the  feelings  of  some  of  (bat  body 
of  men*  descended  as  they  were  from  glorious  ancestors; 
vrbo  had  been  loaded  with  honours  before  such  honours  were 
illegal—before  it  was  criminal  for  a  catholic  to  serve  his 
country.?..  What  must  be  their  feelings  when  they  found 
the,, road  to*  honourable  exertion  stopped  hy  the  barrier 
pf  the  catholic  code,  ami  saw  themselves  condemned  to 
obscurity  and  sileace,  and  to  transmit  the  same  ignomi- 
nious inheritance  to  posterity  ?  {cries  of  hear  !)  What 
rjidst  a  father  feel,  who  had  perhaps  a  son  inspired  with  the 
noblest  arpbition,  .and  gifted  .with:  the  highest  talents  to 
reach> (the  ojbjtct  at  which  lie  armed,  and  yet:sentehced  to 
waste  bis  yqtfjb  and  manhood  in  disgraceful  ease  ?  Let  the 
House,  then,  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  whioh  here  was 
the  same  as  the  voice  of  Policy ,  and  abandon  a  system  preg* 
jiant.witb  private  sorrow  and  puWic  calamity.  i(Ae«r,  hear  I) 
There  were  some  persons  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  a 
perfect  reconciliation  between  the  catholic  and •  protectant 
phurches,  and  to  imagine  them  actuated  by  the  same  views 
pf  religious  benevolence :  the  prospect  was  pleasing,  though 
be  did  not,  know  that  there  were  any  very  evident  symptoms 
pf  such  a  happy  result.     But  let  us  (said  the  honourable 

Etleman)  perform  our  part :  let  us  set  the  example  of  for- 
ranee  and  good-will :  let  us  show  that  our  constitution  is 
libera],  and  anxious  to  sooth  and  unite:  preferring,  indeed, 
its  own  form  and  discipline  of  faith,  but  not  armed  with 
arvenoroed  bigotry  against  another :  founding  its  religion 
pn  truth — truth  which  is  inseparable  from  charity— and 
filling  and  able  to  revolve  with  other  systems  round  the 
pne  common  centre  of  Christianity,  with  a  harmony  equal 
fo  that  of  the  universe,  {hear,  hear  !)  Political  measures  ia 
general  werefouoded  on  expedients  and  ever-shifting  cir- 
cumstances: they  were,  therefore,  fluctuating  and  short* 
lived  as  the  origin  from  which  they  rose :  but  the  system 
flow  proposed,  erected  as  it  was  on  the  immutable  basis  of 
human  nature,  would  be  durable  as  the  affections  on  which 
it  was  planted,  and  riever-fading  as  the  holy  name  of  Charity 
with  which  it  was  inscribed.  (Joud  cries  of  hear  t  for  aeon- 
siderable  time.) 

.  Hir  Frederick  Flood,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  bill,  said, 
U»t  its  principle  bad  been  already  recognised  by  a  majority 


of  tbe  House,  ajid  that  its  provisions  ought  npfrto  be  dis- 
cussed oow9  but  in  the  committee.    .He  adverted  to  tbo 
change  Mr  flic  opinions  of  the  honourable  baronet,  who  had 
formerly  advocated*  the  cause  of  the  catholics  so  ably,  and 
whose '  speech,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  been  praised  and 
falsified  by  the  Ij}ilinburgh  Reviewers,  (a  laugh.)    He  com* 
mented   with  much  severity  on  the  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  Doctor,  who,  after  embracing  a  catholic  wife  foe 
J 7  years,  had  shown  so  much  ingratitude  to  a  body  of  per* 
Sons  from  whom  he  had  selected  tbe  solace  of  his  life,  (a 
laugh.)    He, proceeded  to  show  how  little  danger  would  en- 
sue from  the  grant  of  the  representative  franchise,  but  was 
At  Length  obliged  to  sit  down,  amid,  cries  of  question,'. 
.    hard  Casttereagh  rose  and  observed,  that  though  he  had 
expressed  his,  readiness  to  favour  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  yet  he  would  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  state  his 
views  of  the  subject,  though  somewhat  in  detail.     As. to 
the  expediency  of  the  present  measure,  nothing  could  be 
added  to  the  glowing  eloquence  of  his  honourable  friend 
who  spoke  last  but  one  :  it  would  not  now  be  necessary  to 
discuss  that.     The  principle  being  agreed  upon,  he  hoped 
and  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adjust  tbe  de- 
tails.     He  should  now,  therefore,  offer  his  views  in  this 
stage,  rather  than  in  the  committee,  that  such  explanation? 
might  be  ovule  as  might  lead  tu  an  accommodation  between 
himself  and  those  persons  to  whom  this  bill  appeared  in  the 
same  important  and  necessary  point  of  view.    He  approved 
of  the  discretion  and  delicacy  of  the  framers  of  tho  bill, 
said  thought  they  hud  done  their  duty  in  not  referring  to 
him  in  the  first  instance.    Anxious  as  he  was  to  give  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  to  this  momentous  measure,  yet  from 
difference  of  political  views  any  intercourse  between  him- 
self and  those  gentlemen  might  not  have  been  useful.     He 
felt  it,  however,  to  be  proper  to  offer  now  a  candid  exposi- 
tion of  his  principles :  he  might,  perhaps,  suggest  some* 
thing  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  in  their  great 
object  of  conciliating  disagreeing  interests.    It  was  difficult 
to  approach  the  existing  laws  on  great  fundamental  points 
of  the  constitution,  with  a  view  of  repealing  them  simply. 
The^isest  course  was  to  see  what  the  catholics  could  be  in- 
dulged in,  notwithstanding  any  reproaches  that  might  be 
cast  on  such  a  mode  of  legislation.    This  was  the  mode  al- 
ready acted  upon  in  Ireland,  in  granting  privileges  to  tbe 
catholics. .  It  was  the  mode  acted  on  in  early  periods,  such 
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as  in  tfce  statute  of  the  Mb  of  Elisabeth,  for  the  establish- 
ftent  of  the  supremacy,  when  the  catholic  peerage  wo*  kept 
out  of  the  biU,  the  crown  declaring  its  satisfaction  with 
that  part  of  the  catholic  body.    He,  therefore,  approved 
of  the  discretion  and  judgment  shown  in  the  present  bill. 
At  to  tbe  policy  of  it,  he  should  endeavour  to  state  hi* 
View*,  distinguishing  his  difference  of  opinion  from  thote 
Of  tbe  f ramm.    The  measore  was  wise,  under  proper  secu- 
rities; and  he  wanted  none  which  the  religion  of  the  catho- 
lics could  not  notoriously  give  to  the  state.    The  bill  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  granting  all  tbe  powers  of  tbe 
Constitution  to  catholics,  with  security  to  our  church  and 
state.    The  honours  We  mover  felt  it  due  fo  the  church  of 
England  to  secure  it  from  all  that  might  be  prejudicial  to 
H ;  and  also  to  abstain  from  the  interference  of  the  protca- 
taut  state  with  the  spirituals  of  the  catholic  religion.     But 
tbe  very  nature  of  the  privileges  to  be  conceded,  and  espe^ 
eially  the  legislative  eligibility,  might  give  a  large  share  of 
authority,  not  merely  in  general  interests,  but  particularly 
in  tbe  interests  of  tbe  church,  as  connected  with  tbe  state. 
That  most  desirable  part  of  the  measure,  the  bringing  ca- 
tfcoltes  into  Parliament,  would  give  them  that  power :  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  to  expect  some  regulations. 
The  concession  and  the  power  conferred  were  points  not  to 
fee  divorced.    The  oath  was  prescribed  as  the  only  means 
of  security  against  all  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended 
on  various  grounds.    He  (Lord  C.)  had  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  distrust,  in  these  times,  of  the  oaths  of  the  ca« 
.  fbolifls.  They  had  shown  their  principles  by  their  seclusion 
from  offices,  on  account  of  their  conscientious  feelings  re* 
spec  ting  an  oath.    But  he  objected  to  making  an  oath  tbe 
sole  ground  of  security  between  catholic  and  protectant, 
•    and  as  meeting  all  probable  dangers*:  this  showed  great  po- 
verty of  legislation,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  mankind ; 
for  society  was  not  to  be  held  together,  crimes  prevented, 
and  the  discharge  of  social  and  public  duties  enforced, 
br  taking  oaths,  however  honest,  on  the  construction  of 
the  particular  parties.    Old  honest  prejudices  must  be  con- 
sulted and  combined  for  the  welfare  of  society.    Out  of 
the  conflict  of  various  interests  most  be  found  the  security 
for  all.    By  the  combining  of  different  interests  against 
each  other,  the  general  result  was  brought  out,  which  con- 
duced to  tbe  general  welfare.      Having  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  oaths;  yet  be  contended  generally  j  that  oafthe  woe 
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not  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  all  dangers  to  society.  He 
allowed  that  no  oaths  could  be  more  comprehensive  than 
those  provided  ;  and  that  the  small  n amber  of  those  who 

tad  already  taken  them,  formed  no  objection,  since  even 
ere  protestante  who  did  not  receive  offices,  did  not  qualify 
for  tbem.  The  first  oath  was  as  much  a  security  as  an  oalty 
could  be.  The  second  oath  to  be  proposed  by  a  right  ho- 
nourable eentleraah  was  fairly  directed  against  all  toe  dag- 
gers which  his  clauses  were  intended  to  meet  In  ^very 
view  his  Lordship  had  taken  of  the  question,  he  had  gone 
beyond  the  simple  security  of  an  path.  When  any  set  of 
men  were. to  receive  great  advantages,  they  would  be  un- 
wise to  agitate  the  removal  of  the  theoretical  inconveniences, 
by  which  they  might  disturb  the  general  temper,  in  see.av- 
Jng  to  extort  that  which  they  might,  perhaps,  gain  easier 
at  another  time.  In  the  case  of  the  dissenters9  bill,  in  * 
)ate  session,  he  believed,  that  even  as  a  conciliatory  mea* 
sure,  bad  it  been  brought  in  at  an  inopportune  moment,  it 
ftigbt  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  country  and  tip 
councils'  of  state.  Practical  wisdom  seemed  to  nave  been 
exceeded  in  one  point.  Nobody  felt  stronger  than  he  did 
the  impropriety  of  any  law  entirely  precluding  dissenters 
from  holding  offices :  out  be  felt  that  there  would  be  great 
reluctance  to  shake  an  ancient  established  law  :  and  the  dia- 
tenters  obtained  relief  by  annual  parliamentary  suspension 
^(bich  they  might  not  get  by  other  means ;  and  they  baa 
been  for  a  long  time,  without,  as  far  as  he  knew,  sustain- 
ing any  inconvenience  from  the  test  laws.  He  did  not  op* 
pose  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  privileges  by  the  ca- 
tholics :  but  it  was  worthy  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's consideration,  whether  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws 
should  be  agitated  along  with  this  measure.  The  case  of 
the  catholics  did  opt  precisely  apply  to  the  dissenters :  yet 
it  might  be  called  an  anomaly  to  refuse  the  repeal  of  the 
tests  to  the  dissenters.  It  was  of  importance,  therefore,  to 
Consider  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  present  proceed* 
ings.  If  the  tests  rested  inconveniently  on  any  portion  of 
the  King's  subjects,  be  would  encounter  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  repeal;  but  he  doubted  the  prudence  of  coupling  it 
with  this  measure.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  test,  but  great 
numbers  of  catholics;  in  Scotland  none,  but  very  few  ca» 
tholics.  The  annual  relief  from  the  test  laws  might  still  be 
afforded,  and  the  omission  of  them  now  might  avoid  a  ques- 
tion inconvenient  in  this  country.    (Something  am  satf 
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across  the  tMe.)  If  he  was  wrong  in  flus  view  of  the  mat* 
ter,  he  should  be  happy  to  be  set  right.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  in  his  proposed  clauses, 
bad  fairly  directed  them  towards  two  great  fundamental 
dangers  :  that  of  foreign  authority  in  spirituals,  and  tfjat 
of  sgch,  authority  working  by  means  inconsistent' with  the 
constitution  and  security  of  this  country.  Fie  was.  not  bi- 
goted \o  any  former  notions,  but  he  wished,  consistently 
with  his  duly,  fairly  to  examine  how  far  his  principles  were 
satisfied  by  means  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  support,  of 
the  state.  HeduJ  riot  argue  now  on  details,  but  it  must 
not  be  expected  of  him  to  concede  principles  which  were 
effected  by  details.'  Prom  time  to  time  he  had  alluded  to 
the  means  to  be  employed,  and  he  wished  to  show  whj 
lie  thought  the  proposed  regulations  would  fall  short  of 
their  object.  lie  was  always  for  making  such  provisions  as 
would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  catholics,,  nor  attempt 
to  compel  them  to' disclosures  contrary  to  their  religion: 
But  he  always  desired  to  ^uard  against!  the  currency  of  the 
acts  of  a  foreign  power  in  this  country  operating  in  the 
nature  of  laws.  He  admitted  that  this  was  attempted  in 
one  clause;  but  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
iimself  meant  the  same  thing,  he  did  not  despair  of  their 
coming  to  an  understanding  upon  it.  He  would  state  his 
own  measure.  He  had  always  professed  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  acts  of  the  see  of  Rome,  such  as  bulk 
and  rescripts  ;  but  he  looked  at  their  natural  influence 
on  men's  minds,  and  on  their  temporal  interests,  as  calling 
onus,  not  in  unfair  jealousy  or  hostile  relations,  to  consi* 
der  the  practice  of  all  other  states,  and  of  our  own  catholic 
ancestors,  who  were  jralous  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  We  ought  to  take  our  remedy  within  the 
scale  on  which  all  nations  had  taken  theirs  against  such 
encroachments.  He  was  sure  most  catholics  were  too  wise 
and  too  patriotic,  not  io  be  aware  of  such  jealousies  for- 
merly, and  now  also,  when  the  pope  had  ceased  to  be  a 
free  agent,  aod  could  no  longer  exercise  forbearance  towards 
this  country;  but  had  become,  in  fact,  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  or  our  enemy.  In  what  related  to  faith  or  disci* 
pline,  or  did  not  trench  upon  temporal  matters,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  not  policy  to  interfere.  As  to  controul  over  the 
appointment  of  high  ecclesiastical  officers,  which  was  ab- 
solute in  the  Romish  see,  he  was  anxious  not  to  claim  any 
'nomination,  or  any  direct  interference.  How  far  the  clause* 
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did  interfere;  wasaBotber  point*  But  lie  oonsUbted  that 
the  cathoKc  clergy  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  titration,  in 
which  they  bad  two  separate  interests,  arising  from  in- 
fluence and  duty ;  but  that  their  interests  should  be  made 
such  as  to  reconcile  their  duties,  berth  to  their  own  country, 
and  to  Ac  see  of  Rome.  This  had  been  his  anxious  wish  ; 
and  which  he  once  thought  was  near  its  accomplishment  at 
the  period  of  the  anion,  when  an  arrangement  was  propos- 
ed for  the  clergy,  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  the  state. 
He  was  sanguine  in  this  expectation,  having  received,  as 
far  as  the  then  government  could  give  him,  authority  to 
promise  an  arrangement  to  the  clergy,  both  of  the  catholics 
and  the  dissenters  in  Ireland.  On  the  eve  of  the  union  he 
expected  this,  from  the  quality  of  the  measure,  as  well  as 
from  his  having  been  the  channel  of  communication.'  He 
had  asked  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  cabinet,  whether  these  mea- 
sures would  be  agreed  to;  and  upon  receiving  an  assurance 
that  they  would  be  so,  and  bn  that  ground  ooly,  he  con- 
sented to  become  a  member  of  that  cabinet.  On  commu- 
nicating this  to  the  catholic  clergy,  they  informed  him  that 
their  disposition  was  not  changed,  (the  papers  on  thitf  sub* 
ject  might  be  found  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office);  but 
that  they  thought  it  would  be  discreditable  to.  them,  and 
unbecoming  their  character,  if  they  embraced  a  separata 
exclusive  advantage  for  themselves,  while  the  catholic 
laity  were  smarting  under  the  disappointment  of  their  ex- 
pectations. The  measure  would  have  been  executed,  but 
lor  the  clergy  thus  declining  it  He  thought  it  would  he 
the  least  revolting  measure  to  the  catholic  mind ;  and  that 
it  would  form,  tetter  than  any  dry  authority,  a  counter- 
balance to  the  see  of  Rome.  No  security  was  better  than 
each  an  independence  in  their  own  society,  that  foreign 
power  was  no  object  in  their  eyes.  He  knew  no  better  mode 
of  placing  them  above  all  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
testanta,  or  of  enabling  them  with  advantage  to  discharge 
their  duties.  He  thought  this  of  so  much  importance,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  state  it*  sad  he  honed  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  would  weigh  it  cafefiilly.  He  thought  the 
catholics  would  not  consider  his  views  unreasonable,  since 
he  never  dreamed  of  their  doing  more  than  the  presbyte- 
rittns,  whose  church  systems  were  infinitely  more  republi- 
can* and  eaesefore  tending  more  to  political  inconvenience 
4ban  a  church  purely  monarchical,  like  that  of  Rome, 
Which  seemed  thereby  more  compatible  with  the  genius  of 
Vol.  II.~1812.13.  3  H 
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the  constitution.  He  believed  the  crown  bad  the  power  of 
refusing  every  pi&byterian  minister,  on  grounds  of  dis- 
loyalty, even  after  the  recommendation  of  the  synod,  with 
respect  to  his  receiving  the  endowment,  according  to  what 
was  established  in  Lord  Hardwick's  administration ;  but  he 
believed  no  instance  had  yet  occurred  of  a  refusal  by  go- 
vernment. This  provision  was,  he  believed,  100/.  a  year 
at  the  highest ;  the  scale  descending.  The  catholics  ought 
not  to  feel  jealous  of  this  measure,  and  alarm  the  public 
mind  upon  it.  In  no  view  ought  they,  unless  they  would 
refuse  all  connection  with  the  state.  If  so,  be  understood 
them :  but  that  would  be  different  from  their  former  dis- 
position. He  did  not  wish  to  extend  this  plan  to  all  the 
various  sects  ;  but  as  it  had  been  already  done,  the  exam* 
pie  ought  to  be  followed  with  the  catholics,  which  would 
relieve  protestants  from  the  fear  of  danger.  The  clergy 
bad  not  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  but  declined 
it  from  the  respectable  motive  he  had  stated.  It  would  give 
additional  facilities  to  the  admission  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  desired  privileges.    As  to  a  regulation  in  direct  ap- 

I)ointments  to  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  did  not  think  any 
aw  could  be  advantageously  exercised.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  a  regulation  respecting  the  loyalty  of  ec- 
clesiastics, should  merely  exist  in  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  crown.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
posed commission  created  an  authority  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  constitution,  if  he  did  not 
misconceive  its  tendency.  He  thought  it  would  not  answer 
its  purpose;  but  if  acted  upon,  would  be  worse  than  any 
system  on  more  known  and  admitted  principles.  The  com- 
missioners were  to  act  without  any  influence  of  the  crown, 
save  their  nomination.  They  could  not  always  have  the  means 
of  exercising  a  sound  discretion.  The  five  respectable  no- 
blemen could  not  always  know  what  was  dangerous,  for  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  have  the  whole  question 
brought  before  them  in  all  its  circumstances,  in  the  full 
shape  in  which  the  crown  could  view  it.  In  referring  all 
such  matters  to  those  respectable  persons,  senior  peers  in 
both  countries,  it  would  be  felt  that  they  might  sometimes 
have  imposed  upon  them,  what  they  could  not  do  without 
great  hardship.  As  the  bill  stood,  they  would  be  called 
on,  not  merely  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
an  individual,  not  for  their  authority  respecting  a  person 
in  an  early  stage,  but  at  a  late  one,  when  the  highest  eccle- 
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siastical  appointment  was  taking  place.     With  all  his  re- 
spect for  the  character  and  integrity  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
were,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  amend- 
ments, to  be  invested  With  the  power  of  granting  a  testi- 
monium to  the  catholic  bishops,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  such  a  measure  would  go  to  the  creation  of  a  tribunal 
unknown  to  the  constitution.     It  would,  in  fact,  confer  the 
power  of  appointing  bishops  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  in- 
dividuals, divested  of  all  responsibility,  and  not  amenable 
to  the  crown  or  to  parliament.     It  would  be,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  permanent  commission  against  the  crown, 
without  being  subject  to  the  controul  of  public  opinion,  or 
of  the  authority  of  that  House.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  accomplish  his  object  much  better  by  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  plain,  clear,  and  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.     He  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  in 
the  sentiments  he  was  called  upon  to  express  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  security  itself,  but  with  the  fact  that  the  provision 
was  not  accompanied   with  due    and  requisite  responsi- 
bility.    He  would  certainly  prefer  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners directly  and  openly  by  the  crown,  but  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  mode  was  a  secrecy  against  the 
the  crowty  against  the  legislature,  against  all  mankind.    It 
tended  to  establish  a  new  estate  in  the  country,  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  to  transfer  from  a  foreign  power  to  a  power 
within  ourselves,  a  right  of  interference  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  catholic  body  itself  and  to  the  constitution.    To  the 
proposed  testimonium  or  certificate,   he  should  therefore 
decidedly   object.     When  he  looked  to  the  question  for- 
merly, he  considered  that  it  was  likely  to  take  place  as  the 
result  of  the  union,  because  that  settlement  was  calculated  to 
surmount  many  difficulties,  to  open  new  views,  to  enlarge 
the  system  of  general  policy,  and  to  strengthen  the  meanrf, 
and  consolidate  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.    While  he 
lamented  the  difficulties  which  then  existed  and  opposed  the 
completion  of  the  measure,  he  thought,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  period  would  arrive,  when  the  legislating  might  bo 
folly  enabled  1o  carry  that  great  object,  into  eflept.     No 
moment  could  present  itself  so  auspicious  for atto  common 
interests  and  common  happiness  of  tho  coujatfy  as  the 
present.    There  was  no  peculiar  reason  tot  induce .t^didthd- 
lics  to  believe,  that  the  legislature  were  called  upQUitt  act 
/rora  unworthy  motives,  from  the  feelings  of  timidity,,  of 
fear,  of*  the  predominant,  apprehensions  of  dtiqgorfttQa  the 
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other  hand,  the  protestaata  had  every  just  ground  for  cch 
operating  in  the  attainment  of  the  measure.  As  legislator! 
acting  fin*  the  catholics,  as  well  as  for  the  protectants,  they 
were  bound  to  make  every  arrangement  for  the  public  moo* 
rity  and  the  public  good ;  to  proceed  in  the  great  work  by 
a  suitable  congeniality  of  sentiment;  and  to  produce  by 
their  co-operation  a  diffusion  of  blessings,  incalculable  ia 
their  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large. 
There  was  at  a  former  period  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  pope  a  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  cod* 
ciliation,  ready  to  concur  in  the  measures  most  proper  to  be 
adopted;  and  that  there  existed  in  the  great  body  of  the 
catholics  a  disposition  to  run  before  the  crown  in  just  coo* 
cession  and  conciliation.  Although  the  same  felicity  with 
respect  to  the  head  of  the  catholic  church  did  not  now  exist, 
the  want  of  that  could  not  constitute  any  obstacle,  if  (he 
catholics  themselves  were  ready,  as  they  had  been,  to  adopt 
the  best  means  of  conciliation,  and  to  conform  to  the  hot 
interests  of  the  country.  The  pope  was,  at  the  raomeattbat 
he  addressed  the  House,  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  an  is- 
valerate  enemy;  and  therefore  the  friends  of  the  catho- 
lics, and  the  catholics  themselves,  were  bound  to  do  their 
duty,  without  listening  to  the  strange  doctrines  of  some  in- 
dividuals. He  wished  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
there  could  be  no  ppeclusion  to  their  claims  on  account  of 
the  pope's  detention.  If  even  there  were,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  exclusively  for  the  catfco» 
lies  and  the  safety  of  the  country  together.  (htar,hcar\) 
The  only  question  before  them  was  the  mode  of  proceeding 
on  a  question  of  degrees ;  and  he  trusted  most  sincerely, 
that  in  the  steps  thev  had  to  take,  no  temporary  indiscretions 
of  individuals  would  be  allowed  to  operate  against  the  ca- 
tholic claims.  The  sentiments,  however  indiscreet,  injudi- 
cious, aad  unseasonable,  which  might  be  expressed  again* 
the  opinion  of  the  general  body  by  any  individuals,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  criterion  by  which  the  legislator* 
ought  to  measure  and  regulate  its  decisions.  He  could  at 
no  time,  *nd  under  no  circumstances,  be  induced  to  lend  hi 
sanction  to  such  a  doctrine.  He  trusted  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  bill,  would  finally  make  such  arrangements  as  should 
be  found  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  chance  otemf 
danger  J  and  to  (rive  to  the  catholics  every  opportunity  afav 
joying  tbrocarfiaence  of  the  crown,  andtbees^oom  of  tjWr 
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feUawsabjeotf.    Of  the  catholic  clergy  ia  Ireland,  be  could 
raft  apeak  too  warmly;  for  he  bad  witnessed,  in  times  of 
peooBar  peril  and  trying  distress,  the  excellence  of  their 
conduct.     He  was  desirous  of  uniting  them  with  the  state, 
upon  the  same  principles  which  allowed  them  to  partake  of 
honours  and  dignities  in  every  protectant  country.    It  was 
bis  earnest  wish  to  grant  to  them  the  confidence  they  pos-> 
seesed  in  protestaat  states,  where  they  had  not  opposed 
any  obstacle,  .but  bad  wisely  lent  themselves  to  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  country.     These  were  the  feelings  he 
entertained,  and  upon  which  he  wished  the  question  to  be 
wjnmtoad  and  discnssed,  when  the  facilities  with  the  bead 
of  the  catholic  church  existed.     But  if  the  auspicious 
ipomont  in  the  catholic  mind  now  presented  itself,  and  they 
were  ready  to  take  what  was  given  in  all  protestant  states, 
*»ias  indeed  they  declared  they  were  different  from  all  ca- 
tbobce  ia  all  protestant  countries,  from  the  catholics  in 
Canada  and  Malta,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  results 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  common  interests  and  hap- 
psnomoftbe  Empire.     With  respect  to  the  protestyuts  in 
this  country,  be  was  aware  that  there  certainly  did  exist  a 
cmaideiuble  degree  of  reluctance  to  grant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  claimed ;  but  be  felt  that  the  re* 
lucteace  prevailed  more  among  the  lower  than  the  higher 
abuse*  and  that  it  was  caused  more  by  intemperance  and  mis- 
^presentation,  tbftn  by  that  conviction  which  ought  to  be  the 
oonseqoenee  of  mature  and  unprejudiced  deliberation.    Yet 
tfceqncstion,  he  was  happy  to  observe,  had  gained  ground,  and 
to  therefore  felt  anxious  to  solve  it  in  every  way  and  by  every 
aaode  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  with  all  the 
views  and  ends  suited  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Having  thus  stated  bis  sentiments,  he  conjured 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  obtain  for  the  catholic 
body  the  fidlest  acquiescence  which  could  be  given  in  the 
proposed  measures  upon  the  principles  he  had  laid  down, 
aod  he  pledged  himself  that  they  should  have  bis  cordial 
iNPCurrence  and  support.    He  concluded  with  expressing 
Aiacoafideat  hope,  that  the  House  would  go  into  toe  com- 
flEttttoe,  where  the  question  might  be  fairly  and  [minutely 
discussed,  and  such  an  arrangement  made,  as  would  give 
mqpal  satisfaction  to  the  protectants  and  the  catholics,  by 
ifae  best  possible  provisions  of  concession,  conciliation,  and 
*ao»riiy, 

4fr.  Pomsonbg  said,  that  k  was  impossible  for  him,  as  he 
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did  not  perfectly  understand  all  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  in 
the  different  views  he  had  taken  of  the  bill,  to  say,  whether 
the  noble  Lord  meant  bim  as  one  of  those  whom  he  wished 
to  amend  (he  bill,  and  it  would  be  improper  in  him  to  pre- 
sume he  was.  He,  however,  thought  it  was  the  duty  ef 
every  man  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  committee,  and  to 
propose  such  amendments  as  were  likely  to  render  the  bill 
agreeable  to  his  views.  All  that  they  could  promise  was  to 
meet  the  noble  Lord  with  a  conciliatory  spirit  Bat  ks  he 
agreed  with  them  in  the  principle  and  in  the  propriety  of 
reading  the  bill  a  second  time,  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  the  details,  as  the  committee  would  be  the 
proper  place  for  discussing  the  controverted  points. 

Air.  Ryder  said,  if  the  friends  of  the  bill  were  really 
anxious  that  it  should  pass  in  such  a  manner  as  would  gtre 
satisfaction  to  the  country,  he  thought  they  did  not  adopt 
the  proper  means  in  not  giving  a  patient  hearing  to  gen- 
tlemen who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  He  begged  that 
he  should  not  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who  did  not 
think  that  the  restrictions  on  the  catholics  was  an  evil — he 
thought  it  a  great  evil ;  and  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  was,  that  he  thought  no  securities 
could  be  devised ;  and  every  other  individual,  except  the 
huthor  of  the  bill,  thought  that  securities  were  necessary. 
{no,  no !  from  the  opposite  side).  He  understood  gentle- 
men to  say,  that  securities  were  necessary,  and  that  a  bill 
should  be  introduced  to  discover  what  securities  could  be 
devised.  If  such  were  the  case,  he  begged  the  House  to 
consider  what  securities  the  bill  contained*  It  contained 
no  additional  security.  In  voting  for  the  bill,  gentlemen 
voted  on  the  ground  that  the  clauses  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  would  make  part  of  the  bill;  but 
tor  his  part,  he  would  prefer  running  the  risk  of  the  foreign 
interference,  rather  than  erect  a  domestic  commission  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  holding  on  the  same  tenure  as  the 
judges  of  the  land.  The  House  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  repealing  the  test  acts  as  relating  to  the 
catholics.  No  securities  had  been  proposed ;  and  when  it 
was  considered- who  were  the  framers  of  the  bill,  it  was  not 
to  be  boned  thpt  any  other  person  could  devise  them. 

Mr.  Peele  could  not  allow  the  bill  to  pass  through  that 
stage,  in  which  its  principle  was  understood  .to  be-discussed, 
without  entering  his  protest  against  it ;  and  he  protested 
particularly  against  the  bill,  as  not  being  in  conformity  to 
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the  resolution  the  House  had  come  to  id  the  last  session  of 
the  last  Parliament ;  which  resolution  pledged  the  House  to 
a  measure  which  was  to  provide  securities,  but  this  act  pro- 
Tided  none.  The  House  ought  not  to  abolish  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,  without  the  act  should  contain  adequate 
securities.  But  the  great  principle  on  which  he  opposed 
the  bill,  was  as  it  regarded  the  connection  of  England  with 
Ireland.  If  the  Roman  catholic  population  had  been  amal- 
gamated with  a  protestant  population,  he  should  not  have 
reared  it  so  much.  But  if  the  Roman  catholic  church  were 
to  have  a  separate  maintenance,  he  could  not  conceive  bow 
the  protestant  religion  would  be  the  established  religion  of 
Ireland.  He  conceived  an  established  church  to  consist 
either  in  exclusive  privileges  or  exclusive  maintenance.  The 
Roman  catholic  population  being  four  millions  to  800,000 
protestants,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  maintain  the  protestant 
ascendancy.  He  had  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in 
Toting  for  the  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir  J.  C. 
Hippisley),  after  having  opposed  the  principle ;  but  there 
was  surely  no  impropriety  in  trying  to  render  the  bill  as 
little  obnoxious  as  possible,  although  be  might  (ail  in  pre- 
Tenting  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WUberfdrce  stated,  that  no  person,  however  long  bis 
experience  in  that  House,  could  have  devised  a  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  question,  than  the  motion  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley),  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
thought  his  noble  friend  placed  the  framers  of  the  bill  in  a 
Tery  painful  situation,  unless  he  would  state  in  the  House, 
or  in  private,  his  ideas  more  distinctly,  as  it  had  not  been 
possible  perfectly  to  understand  what  his  views  were. 

Mr.  Canning  apologised  for  troubling  the  House  at  that 
late  hour,  and  said  that  his  amendments  he  had  proposed  in 
order  to  forward  mo6t  effectually  the  object  of  the  bill ;  but 
be  was  not  so  warmly  attached  to  them,  but  that  he  should 
be  ready  either  in  public  or  private  to  confer  with  the  noble 

*  Lord,  and  should  willingly  adopt  those  views  which  should 
appear  most  conducive  to  produce  that  effect  which' they 
both  wished.     As  to  a  separate  provision  for  the  catholics, 

-be  was  not  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  it,  and  should 
not  himself  originate  it ;  it  would  be  productive  of  consider- 
able expense,  and  involved  in  a  long  detail.  However,  it  was 

•  a  measure  which  ought  most  peculiarly  to  originate  from  the 
crown.    He  would  not  have  thus  trespassed  on  the  House, 
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bat  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ienfor  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  thought 
be  did  not  receive  them  in  as  friendly  a  manner  as  he 
really  did. 

The  House  then  divided— 

For  the  second  reading     -        -       845 
Against  it  •  SOS 

Majority      -  43 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14. 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS. 

Earl  Grey,  before  the  business  of  the  dHjr 
was  anxious  to  put  a  question  to  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  os 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  which  the  Hoot 
sooner  or  later  must  take  the  deepest  interest.  In  cm* 
quence  of  the  circumstances  of  unexpected  advantage  id 
which  ministers  were  placed,  circumstances  arising  froath* 
unlooked-for  events  of  the  last  campaign,  and  which  might 
hate  either  led  to  successful  negotiation,  or  to  a  renewal  <* 
tbejwar  under  better  auspices,  in  consequence  of  the  rejpttiss 
of  fair  overtures  for  peace  by  France,  be  bad  cautiously  sfr 
stained  from  taking  any  step  which  might  tend  in  aay  d* 
gree  to  embarrass  his  Majesty's  ministers.  So  for  as  t* 
garded  himself,  they  bad  been  left  to  pursae  their**? 
eoutee,  without  any  question  as  to  their  intentions,  ft  any 
call  for  communication  of  what  steps  ibef  had  taken.  W* 
period,  however,  was  now  arrived  when  he  could  no  tag* 
reconcile  it  to  his  public  doty  to  remain  silent  J**-0*? 
bad  been  in  circulation  respecting  our  engagements  w» 
foreign  powers,  of. the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  he  had* 
Jfitfawledge;  bdt  he  would  say,  that  if  any  pari  of  tbsie 
rumours  weretnie  rejecting  an  alleged  engagement  withe* 
power,  and  the  consideration  to  be  given  to  that  power  m 
its  assitanoe~-still  more,  if  this  country  was  a  party  to  «af 
engagement  of  that  nature,  it  was  one  founded  on  a  f*" 
cipje  the  most  iniquitous,  established  in  tjtf  greaferf  •*•" 
policy,  and  which  would  have  the  most  k{j*ri<fcls  effect  » 
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all  (he  after-considerations  which  regarded  oar  relation* 
with  other  powers.  He  should  deeply  regret  if  such  a 
principle  bad  been  recognised,  and  he  trusted  that  the  rumour 
in  this  instance  was  utterly  unfounded.  He  observed  by 
the  papers  on  the  table  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  rote 
of  credit  of  last  session,  that  considerable  advances  bad  been 
made  to  Sweden.  It  had  formerly  been  doubted  whether 
ministers  were  empowered  at  any  time  to  advance  money  to 
a  foreign  power  without  the  express  authority  of  Parliament* 
How  much  more  did  this  principle  apply  to  the  advance  of 
money  durirfg  the  very  period  that  Parliament  was  sitting. 
Yet  it  appeared  these  advances  bad  been  made  without  any 
communication  to  Pa  ilia  men  t  of  their  object,  or  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  engagements  under  which  they 
were  sent.  He  could  therefore  no  longer  delay  calling  upon 
his  Majesty's  ministers  for  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  particularly  as  the  cam- 
paign had  now  opened.  He  would  first,  however,  inquire 
^whether  it  was  intended  by  ministers  to  make  any  commu- 
nication on  this  subject  to  Parliament  ? 
"  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  his  Majesty's  ministers 
■would  have  felt  great  satisfaction  in  b&ng  enabled  before 
this  time  to  have  advised  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
flegent  to  make  a  communication  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl.  That,  however,  had 
l»en  precluded  by  circumstances  ;  be  could  not,  therefore, 
tenter  into  partial  and  limited  views  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  which  could  only  be  duly  estimated  by 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  points  and  bearings  which 
related  to  them ;  a  species  of  communication  which  could 
not  now  be  made,  without  the  tisk  of  much  injury  to  the 
public  service.  The  period  would  arrive  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  at  which  it  was  usual  to  take  into  consideration 
the  foreign  relations  of'  the  country,  and  by  that  time  he 
boped  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  be  enabled  either  to 
make  a  communication  of  the  actual  state  of  these  relations, 
w  to  give  a  reason  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Souse  why  they  could  not  do  so. 

Earl  Grey  said,  the  answer  of  the  noble  Eart  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  him.  He  had  hoped  that,  at  least, 
the  noble  Earl  would  have  contradicted  ttie  rumour  which 
be  (Earl  Grey)  mentioned  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  our 
engagement  with  one  power ;  add  it  was  with  deep  regret 
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be  observed  that  no  contradiction  was  given  to  it.  The 
period  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  supposed,  meant  the 
annual  vote  of  credit;  but  at  a  time  like  the  present,  he 
thought  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  some  explanation 
should  be  given  of  the  slate  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  before  that  period  arrived.  He  could  not  now  state 
whether  or  not  he  should  bring  forward  any  motion  in 
consequence  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  answer  given  by 
the  noble  Earl ;  but  he  must  say,  that  so  far  as  appeared  to 
him,  ministers  had  made  no  attempt  at  peace,  nor  any  effort 
in  war* 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read, 
■  The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  he  was  aware,  after  the  num- 
ber of  apeeches  their  Lordships  had  heard,  on  the  subject 
of  our  naval  triumphs,  that  he  offered  himself  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  in  finding  himself  compelled, 
from  a  sense  of  his  public  duty,  to  call  their  attention  to 
our  first  naval  disasters.  He  had  wished  that  this  dis- 
cussion should  have  been  brought  forward  when  those  dis- 
astrous events  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lord- 
ships  and  of  the  public:  but  he  had  postponed  the  mo- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  a  noble  Marquis  to 
attend,  for  the  assistance  of  whose  abilities  upon  this  im- 
portant question  he  was  most  anxious.  Unfortunately, 
nowever,  that  noble  Marquis  was  still  prevented  from  at- 
tending, by  severe  indisposition.  It  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  in  the  interval  between  his  giving  his  notice 
and  the  bringing  forward  his  motion,  some  naval  successes 
would  have  occurred  to  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  disasters  that  had  unhappily  befallen  our  arms :  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  believed  possible  that  any  fresh 
disaster  would  have  happened,  in  addition  to  those  already 
so  severely  felt.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months  that 
had  intervened,  another  misfortune) there  was  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  .had  occurred,  attended  with  even  more  melan- 
choly circumstances  than  the  former  disasters.  He  alluded 
to  the  action  between  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Peacock, 
and  the  United  States'  brig  Hornet,  of  eqnal  force.  No 
official  account  of  this  unfortunate  occurrence  having  *** 
tired,  be  was  willing  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  it  was  un- 
founded; but  the  statement  that  had  been  given  of  the 
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circumstances  of  the  action*  in  the  American  papers,  left 

•  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  true.    Under  these 

•  circumstances  he  had  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  their  Lord- 
ships whilst  he  entered  into  a  detail  which  be  felt  the  im- 

-  portance  of  the  subject  demanded.     Whether  the  unfortu- 

•  nate  war  in  which  we  were  involved  with  the  United  States 
of  America  might  have  been  avoided  by  conciliatory  mea- 
sures on  our  part,  or  by  adopting  a  different  line  of  policy 
to  that  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government,  he  would 

•  not  now  discuss,  although  hie  thought  that  had  his  royal 

-  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  time  of  assuming  the 
regency,  been  advised  to  take  to  his  councils  other  persons 
than  those  ministers  who  had  been  employed,  this  war  with 

•  America  might  have  been  avoided  ;  yet  there  were  several 
persons  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  high   respect,  who 

.  doubted  whether  the  ruling  party  in  the  United  States 
would  not  have  forced  on  a  war  with  this  country,  whatever 
measures  this  government  might  have  adopted.  He  would 
put  aside,  therefore,  all  question  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  war ;  but  of  this  there  could  be  no  dispute,  that  with 

.  the  known  hostile  disposition  of  the  ruling  party  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  determination  of  this  government  not  to  conci- 
liate, it  must  have,  been  foreseen  that  war  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  result.     Ministers,  therefore,  must  have  been  long) 
aware  that  war  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  place.     It  might' 

.  be  said  that  they  had  the  orders  in  council  in  their  hands, 
and  that  by  repealing  them  they  might  prevent  war ;  but  it 
was  a  well  known  fact,  and  proved  by  their  own  shewing 

•  in  the  papers  laid  on  the  table,  that  they  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  repealing  the  orders  in  council ;  that  they  were 

•  persisted  in  to  the  last  moment  with  the  same  unconciliatory 
.  disposition  towards  America;  and  that  when  at  length,  from 
.  other  causes,  they  repealed  them,  they  put  forth  false  pre- 
tences, as  the  assignedreasons  for  the  repeal.     [His  Lord- 
ship read  some  extract  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  long  before  the  war  broke  out, 
minister^  were  aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  ruling 
party  in  the  United  States;  and  that  so  late  as  the  14th  of 
June  last  year,  otir  charge-des-affaires  there  was  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  orders  in  council,  and 
the  impossibility  of  repealing  them,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  repealed  here,  and  the  intelligence  of  which  repeal 
arrived  in  America  on  the  23d  of  June].  .  It  was,  therefore, 
Jbe  contended,  clearly  established,  that  ministers  must  have 
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been  aware  that  war  could  not  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
be  the  fault  of  their  measures,  combined  with  the  hostile 
feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United  States.  This 
being  the  case,  how  were  they  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  With 
respect  to  Canada,  the  events  which  had  happened  there 
bad  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  already  so 
deservedly  high,  but  those  events  were  entirely  unexpected. 
The  state  of  the  force  in  Canada  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 
but  the  stations  not  being  given,  he  could  not  ascertain  with 
correctness  its  actual  situation,  but  he  believed  that  no  re- 
inforcement had  been  sent  there  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war*  With  regard  to  our  naval  force,,  bow  were 
we  prepared  ?  It  appeared  that  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July  last  year,  during  a  part  of  which  pe- 
riod there  must  have  been  every  expectation  of  the  near 
approach  of  war,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  which  the 
war  had  actually  commenced,  there  were,  under  Admiral 
Sawyer,  on  the  Halifax  station  (exclusive  of  smaller  vessels), 
one  ship  of  the  line  and  five  frigates.  That  such  a  force 
only  should  have  been  stationed  there,  when  a  timely  rein- 
forcement might  have  achieved  the  most  important  objects, 
he  contended,  loudly  called  for  inquiry.  He  had  the 
opinions  of  persons  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  who  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  coast  of  America,  that  if  a  force  of  five  ships  of  the 
line,  17  frigates,  and  an  adequate  number  of  smaller  vesseb, 
had  been  on  the  Halifax  station  at  the  time  the  war  brake 
out,  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  might  have  bean 
immediately  blockaded.  Had  this  been  done,  the  American 
frigates  in  port  must  have  remained  there;  those  which  had 
sailed  must  have  been  captured  irr  their  return ;  the  Ame- 
rican commerce  would  hare  been  destroyed  ;  their  customs, 
upon  which  they  relied  for  their  revenue,  would  have  failed, 
and  with  this  succession  of  disaster*,  the  ruling  party  in  the 
United  States  would  have  been  forfld  out  of  power,  and  by 
this  time  we  should  have  had  peace.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  ports  in  such  an  extensive  coast  as  that  of  the 
United  States  could  be  hermetically  sealed,  but  they  might 
have  been  blockaded  to  every  practical  purpose,  aa  be  bad 
just  stated.  The  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeake  would  not 
admit  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  might  be  blockaded  by 
small  vessels ;  two  ships  of  the  line,  with  an  adequate  pro- 
ana  si 


portion  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  would  be  sufficient 
to  blockade  the  Chesapeake.    An  equal  force  might  bate 
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blockaded  the  Delaware.  With  respect  to  the  harbours  in 
the  Bay  of  Boston,  be  was  aware  that  they  could  not  be 
blockaded  with  safety  daring  the  whole  year,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  certainly  might.  Surely 
then  it  might  have  been  managed  to  have  a  force  sufficient 
for  an  immediate  and  prompt  blockade.  It  had  been  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  sufficient  force  could  not  be 
spared ;  but  surely,  by  sending  to  sea  vessels  which  were 
now  lying  useless,  and  taking  one  ship  from  each  of  the 
blockading  squadrons,  which  would  not  have  been  missed, 
a  force  might  have  been  sent  out  to  America,  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  blockade,  the  early  resorting  to  which 
was  so  essential  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with 
a  view  to  its  early  termination,  and  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  disasters  we  now  had  to  lament.  It  might  be  ' 
said  that  the  amount  of  the  force  on  the  Halifax  station 
was  equal  tqpiat  of  the  American  navy,  and  judging  from 
what  had  formerly  occcurred,  five  of  our  frigates  might  be 
deemed  eqnal  to  five  of  our  enemy's  frigates ;  but  was 
the  quality  of  our  force  in  this  instance  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  ?  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
long  since  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  American  fri- 
gates were  greatly  superior  to  ours  in  size  and  weight  of  me- 
tal i^  The  Constitution,  for  instance,  which  had  unhappily 
been  bo  successful,  was  for  a  long  period,  some  time  since, 
on  our  Own  coast,  sailing  between  Cowes  and  Cherburgh, 
and  even  in  the  Downs  ;  and  the  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  might,  without  the  aid  of  his  spy-glass,  have 
discovered  her  superiority  in  size  to  any  of  our  own  frigates. 
At  some  of  those  times,  a  noble  Lord,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  was  with  the  lord  warden,  and  strange  it 
was,  that  those  two  noble  Lords  should  not  have  knocked 
their  heads  together,  and  bit  upon  some  plan  of  building 
vessels  of  a  similar  construction.  That  such  a  plan  should 
even  have  been  matured  with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  would  have  been  nothing  miracu- 
lous. If,  indeed,  the  war  was  inevitable  (which  his  Lord- 
ship was  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit),  it  was  most  extra- 
ordinary that  government  did  not  give  immediate  orders 
for  the  construction  of  such  vessels  as  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  our  new  antagonists.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to 
refer  the  House  to  a  succession  of  dates  to  prove  the  almost 
criminal  negligence  of  ministers,  and  these  simple  facts 
would  speak  move  decisively  and  strongly,  than  any  ob- 
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servations  they  might  naturally  occasion :  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  this  country,  had  been  as  lukewarm  and  pusil- 
lanimous in  prosecuting,  as  they  had  been  in  rash  and  im- 
prudent in  commencing  the  war :  they  had  treated  with 
contempt  the  excellent  advice  of  the  poet : 

"  Beware 
"  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in, 
"  Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 
War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  the  United 
States  on  the  18th  of  June ;  the  official  intelligence  of 
this  fact  reached  government  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  not- 
withstanding the  incalculable  importance  of  this  event, 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  that  very  day,  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Regent  was  put  the  following  paragraph, 
referring  to  our  relations  with  America : — "  His  royal 
highness  has  commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that  he  views 
with  sincere  regret  the  hostile  measures  whkh  have  been 
recently  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
towards  this  country.  His  royal  highness  is  nevertheless 
willing  to  hope,  that  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  may  yet  be  restored  :  but  if  his  expectations  in  this 
respect  should  be  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  or  by  their  perseverance 
in  any  unwarrantable  pretensions,  he  will  most  fully  rely 
on  the  support  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  a 
contest,  in  which  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  crown  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  dominions  must  be  involved/' 
Such  was  the  language  then  held,  and  ministers  were  deeply 
responsible  for  having  prorogued  Parliament  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  under  such  circumstances.  War  then  having  been 
declared  on  the  18th  of  June,  what  was  done  by  way  of 
instant  retaliation  ?  Nothing  :  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th 
of  October  that  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  issued : 
how  the  interval  was  employed  the  country  required  an  ex- 
planation. Still,  however,  the  same  dilatory  system  was 
pursued,  and  more  than  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  were  declared  to  be  blockaded, 
(he  notification  being  dated  the  26th  of  December,  near 
five  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  officially 
known ;  the  second  notification  of  the  blockade  of  some 
other  ports  (March  30th)  was  exactly  eight  months  after 
the  war  was  known  to  have  commenced.  It  had  been  often 
remarked,  that  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  American  * 
navy  against  that  of  England,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
formation  of  their  ships  of  war,  built  upon  the  keels  of 
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men  of  war  of  74  guns,  and  carrying  very, heavy  metal 
upon  the  upper  deck  :  of  this  species  the  enemy  possessed 
three  frigates,  which  had  already  committed  most  alarming 
depredations.  But  although  ministers  were  long  ago  made 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  they  took  no  steps  to  place  our 
shipping  upon  an  equality  ;  and  the  vessels  upon  a  new  con- 
struction, that  were  built  e^p^sly  lo  cope  with  the  Ame- 
rican frigates,  were  not  to  be  launched, until  October  next. 
This  fact  might  appear  incredible  to  all  but  those  who  had 
been  spectators  of  the  constant  inefficiency  of  the  measures 
of  administration.  In  pursuance  of  the  very  vigorous  and 
decisive  plan  that  liad  been  observed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  when  on  the  30th  of  March  last  certain 
other  ports  of  the  United  States  were  declared  to  be  block- 
aded ;  Rhode  Island  and  Newport  yet  remained  open,  and 
in  the  latter,  the  American  frigate,  after  the  capture  of 
the  Macedonian,  actually  refitted.  Was  this  the  mode  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,, at  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent, ought  to  be  conducted  ?  It  was  some  satisfaction  to 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  performance  of  the  invidious  task 
he  bad  unwillingly  undertaken,  to  reflect,  that  upon  minis- 
ters only  rested  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  late  disasters ; 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  so  gallantly,  but  unsuccessfully 
fought,  nothing  could  be  uttered  but  unqualified  applause  ; 
but  it  was  melancholy  to  recollect  that  efforts,  which  under 
other  rulers  might  have  raised  the  character  of  the  British 
navy,  even  higher  than  the  pinnacle  of  glory  it  had  already 
attained,  were  unavailing :  the  losses  we  had  sustained  were 
owing  to  no  diminution  of  the  courage,  skill,  and  discipline 
of  our  sailors,  and  the  names  of  Captains  Dacres,  Carden, 
and  Lambert,  would  be  banded  down  to  posterity  with  love 
and  admiration.  All  that  human  nature  could  effect,  they 
accomplished,  and  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their 
fiulure  was  not  less  due  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead.  His 
Lordship  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  Macedonian,  and  Java  fri- 
gates, and  insisted  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
turns upon  the  table,  was  insufficiently  manned  ;  not  that 
she  had  not  her  full  complement  of  hands,  but  that  her 
crew  consisted  principally  of  young  inexperienced  men  or 
boys :  the  marines  too  on  board  were  raw  troops  that  had 
been  lately  raised.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had  moved  for  and 
obtained  the  minutes  of  the  court-martial  upon  the  Java, 
because  they  disclosed  circumstances  of  importance  to  the 
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character  of  Captain  Lambert,  a  man  who  united  to  all 
the  hardy  valour  and  fearless  intrepidity  of  a  sailor,  all 
the  finer  domestic  and  endearing  qualities  (hat  embalmed 
his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  kindred,  while  it  was  not 
less  cherished  with  grateful  recollections  by  his  countrymen. 
On  a  reference  to  the  Gazettes,  it  would  be  found  that  many 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  all  our  fri- 
gates were  similar  ;  they  were  all  crippled  in  their  rigging, 
and  dismasted  early  in  the  action,  arising  partly  from  the 
commanding  height  of  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  partly 
from  the  greater  weight  of  metal,  while^he  shot  from  our 
smaller  guns  prodoced  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the 
masts  of  our  antagonists.  To  ascertain  satisfactorily  the 
causes  of  this  superiority,  was  surely  ground  enough  for 
inquiry.  If  it  were  urged  that  we  had  not  seamen  to  man 
new  frigates  to  contend  with  America,  he  would  reply  that 
many  small  vessels  were  now  uselessly  employed  upon  va- 
rious stations,  the  cfews  of  which  might  be  turned  over 
>  to  our  larger  ships,  to  render  themselves  useful  to  their 
country,  and  to  gratify  the  national  ardour  of  sailors,  who 
Would  otherwise  be  wasting  their  years  in  inglorious  idle- 
ness. Let  them  be  called  forward  to  retrieve  our  injured 
character ;  let  them  renew  our  wonted  triumphs :  for  if  fit 
measures  were  pursued,  the  disasters  we  had  recently  wit- 
nessed, would  only  serve  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  oar  re- 
turning glory.  It  was  indeed  heart-breaking  to  reflect, 
that  the  apparently  insignificant  navy  of  the  United  States 
had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  British  arms,  which  neither 
the  revolutionary  phreosy  of  Robespierre,  nor  the  gigan- 
tic despotism  of  Bonaparte,  combining  against  us  for  so 
many  years  the  unitdH  navies  of  Europe,  had  been  able  Co 
eflfect. 

Quos  ntque  Tydides,  nee  Larissxus  Achilles, 
Non  aom  domiiere  decern,  non  mille  carina  1 

His  Lordship  begged  next  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Bouse  to  the  mow  in  which  the  trade  of  this  country  had 
been  left  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy ;  and  here 
he  must  revert  to  the  proposition  with  which  ne  set  out— 
that  if  proper  measures  had  been  early  adopted,  none  of 
these  calamities  could  have  occurred ;  for  the  enemy's  prir 
vateers  and  ships  of  war  would  have  been  confined  within 
their  ports,  and  the  list  of  our  captured  vessels  could  not 
Jbavebeen  swelled  to  thai  enormous  and  melancholy  extent 
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that  was  now  to  be  deplored.  la  the  whole,  from  the  re* 
turns  it  appeared  that  382  of  our  valuable  merchantmen 
had  been  captured,  only  80  of  which  had  been  retaken. 
The  main  cause  of  these  losses  was  the  deficiency  of  fortce 
on  (he  various  stations,  exclusive  of  those  of  Jamaica  and 
tlie  Leeward  Islands,  on  the  latter  of  which  the  national 
flag  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  lately  known  to  float 
upon  a  vessel  of  less  than  40  tons  burden !  He  would  not 
fatigue  the  patience  of  the  House,  by  entering  into  details 
that  more  properly  belonged  to  a  committee;  but  he  would 
just  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  the  rate  of 
insurance  upon  which  was  no  less  than  60  per  cent.  Dur- 
ihg  her  voyage,  American  privateers  were  constantly  ho- 
yering  round  her ;  and  because  no  other  man  of  war  was 
upon  the  Brazil  station,  the  admiral's  ship  (the  Montague), 
a  dull  sailer,  was  obliged  to  beoomc  her  convoy.  While 
ministers  were  thus  negligent  of  our  external  commerce, 
they  were  not  more  vigilant  in  the  protection  and  support 
of  our  domestic  manufactures.  American  cotton,  on  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  that  could  not  be  too  severely  reprobated,' 
had,  until  lately,  been  allowed  to  be  imported,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  own  colonies,  and  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  territory  of  our  enemies.  To  show  tne  great  value 
set  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  upon  licences 

f  ranted  by  this  government  to  import  produce  into  Great 
Britain,  his  Lordship  read  a  letter  from  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  requesting  his  friend  in  London  to  procure  for  htm, 
at  the  expense  onlytof  a  few  guineas,  some  licences,  which 
in  the  republic  sold  for  several  hundred  dollars  each.  In 
consequence  of  this  communication,  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  system  by  the  board  of  trade.  Many  other 
letters  from  Charleston  and  Norfolk  concurred  in  represent- 
ing American  commerce  as  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  talking  of  vast  shipments  of  produce  for  the  British 
market.  This  injury  to  ourselves  and  benefit  to  our  enemies 
was  a  species  of  policy  peculiar  to  his  Majesty's  present  mi- 
nisters: his  Lordship  hoped  that  even  they  in  time  would 
be  sensible  of  their  mistake,  and  would  alter  their  erroneous 
system  before  the  remedy  was  too  late  to  be  effectual.  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  subject,  of  not  less  importance  than  those 
already  noticed,  and  upon  which  detailed  inquiries  were 
absolutely  necessary,  was  the  management  of  our  dock- 
yards, and  the  general  system  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  our  ships.  Several  men  of  war  recently 
Vol.  II-— 1812-13.  3  K 
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built,  after  a  short  voyage,  had  been  bid  up  as  unfit  for 
further  service,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  mate* 
ri&l?.  Of  this  kind  were  the  Dublin,  Royal  Charlotte,  and 
several  others  that  might  be  named;  these  vessels  had 
been  partly  built  with  American  oak  (which  some  had 
declared  contained  in  itself  the  principle  of  decay),  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  British  timber.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  rejected  it  a*  unfit  for  use, 
and  w$  were  indeed  reduced  to  a  melancholy  extremity,  if 
we  were  compelled  to  employ  what  our  enemies  refused. 
4U  theqe  were  matters  that  demanded  inquiry,  as  well  in- 
deed as  the  whole  conduct  of  the  q?vy  board,  which  was 
principally  distinguished  for  an  obstinate  adherence  to  old 
systems,  long  exploded  in  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
and  for  a  determined  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  improve-, 
inept.  It  was  a  fact,  toat  when  ships  were  built  upon 
foreign  models,  they  were  only  excellent  as  far  as  the  origi- 
nal was  adhered  to;  but  the  moment  it  was  abandoned,  aH 
excellence  was  lost.    His  Lordship  complained  that  useful 

E rejects  cjid  not  receive  duo  encouragement,  and  particu- 
irly  alMed  to  a  noble  Lord  (Stanhope)  who  had  made 
some  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships, 
qnd  to  a  captain  in  the  navy  who  had  suggested  a  plan  of 
preparing  the  oak,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  that  a 
ship  built  of  it  would  last  double  the  time  they  usually 
were  retained  in  commission.  All  ingenious  individuals 
who  proposed  useful  alterations  ought  to  be  allowed  a  lair 
trial,  which  he  did  nqt  think  was  in  every  case  afforded  by 
the  navy  board.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  his  Lordship 
thoqght  that  a  casq  loudly  demanding  investigation  had 
been  made  out;  and  £veu  if  ministers  could  justify  their 
conduct  in  every  particular,  and  proVg  the  converse  of  all 
the  facts  stated,  still  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  per- 
formed a  useful  task  for  the  country,  in  enabling  ministers 
to  establish  their  vindication.  If,  however,  they  could  not 
prove  that  thev  were  not  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  and 
Unjustifiable  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be  had 
accomplished  a  still  greater  benefit,  since  it  would  lead  to  a 
complete  and  most  beneficial  alteration  of  the  system.  It 
was  almost  unnecessary  to  detain  the  House  fay  general  re* 
iparks  upon  the  vital  importance  of  supporting  the  charao* 
ter  and  efficiency  Qf  our  navy,  the  bulwark  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Upon  our  navy  had  depended,  and  still  would 
depend,  tbe  welfare,  prosperity,  and  independence  of  tin 
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nation  ;  to  tmt  toavy  we  *ere  indebted  for  (he  liberty  and 
happiness  We  at  present  erijbyed ;  and  had  not  oiir  navy, 
some  few  years  since,  effectually  resisted  and  overawed  the 
tyrant  of  the  continent,  the  fruitful  plains  of  England  might 
Jbave  been  deluged  with  English  blood,  and  we  might  hare 
had  to  undergo  all  the  hardships,  to  support  all  the 
straggles,  and  to  insist  all  the  enemies  with  whom  Russia 
tras*  now  so  gallantly  contending.  He  trusted  that  the 
naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  not  on  itt  decline,  although 
ministers  appeared  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
hasten  its  fall.  The  charm  of  invincibility  had  now  beea 
broken ;  its  consecrated  standard  no  longer  floated  victo- 
rious on  the  main.  He  felt  that  this  motion  would  not  be 
welcome  to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  nor  would  it  be 
popular  through  the  country.  It  was  a  revival  of  disasters 
Which  all  were  anxious  to  forget ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  reluctance  that  he  introduced  the  subject,  particularly 
when  he  recollected  the  general  fate  of  motions  originating 
in  the  side  of  the  House  he  occupied,  opposed  as  they  were 
by  so  many  peers  whose  votes  were  always  singularly  ac- 
cordant with  the  wishes  of  government.  He  entreated  such 
Hoble  Lords,  notwithstanding  they  might  always  think  the 
existing  government  in  the  right,  and  the  present  the  best  of 
all  governments,  because  it  was  the  present,  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  of  these  repeated  defeats  and  disgraces. 
Something  must  be  radically  bad  in  the  system,  ana  it  be* 
came  all  honest  men  who  wished  well  to  their  country,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  root  of  theetril,  that  the  naval 
(character  of  Great  Britain  might  be  re-established,  and  our 
security  and  happiness  confirmed.  His  Lordship  apolo- 
gized for  having  so  long  detained  the  House ;  and  concluded 
By  moving,  "that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  war  now  unhappily  subsist- 
ing with  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  into  the 
•late,  conduct,  and  management  of  his  Majesty's  naval 
fortes  during  the  last  year.'1 

Lord  MtMlle  began  by  observing,  that  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl  that  he  had 
ftated  enough  to  convince  their  Lordships  of  the  necessity  of 
Inquiry,  he  trusted  that  he  (Lord  Melville)  would  show 
them,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  in  that  respect  already, 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  made  out  no  case  to  warrant  him 
to  entertaining  any  confident  expectation.  The  noble  Earl 
had  opened  his  speech  with  some  observations  relative  to 
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the  commencement  of  the  wrfr.    He,  however,  did  not  i 
himself  called  upon  to  revert  to  the  origin  of  the  war:  that 
was  a  question  which  had  already  been  disposed  of:  and* 
therefore)  he  should  come  immediately  to  the  main  subject, 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  conducted.    There 
was  one  point,  however,  the  more  or  less  probability  of  a. 
war  with  America,  before  it  actually  commenced,  which 
he  could  not  allow  to  pass  without  some  notice.     He  re- 
quested their  Lordships  to  recollect  the  language  which 
had  bean  used  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  I  he 
orders  in   council,   especially  on  the   other  side  of  the 
House;   and  the  expectations  reasonably  entertained    on 
both  sides  on  that  subject.     Their  Lordships  could  not  but 
know,  that  these  orders  in  council  were  at  first  the  great 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  America ;  and  when  it 
became  probable,  that  the  orders  in  question  might  be  re- 
pealed, he  denied  that  it  was  at  all  evidently  apparent  that 
notwithstanding  the  repeal  we  should  be  engaged  in  war 
with  America.    On  the  contrary,  he  maintained*  that  there 
was  very  strong  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
war.     In  these  hopes,  however,  we  had  been  disappointed. 
The  hostile  disposition  of  the  ruling  party  in  America  was 
pot  to  be  satisfied  by  any  thing  like  reasonable  concession. 
The  most  extravagant  pretensions  were  urged  on  her  part; 
and  we  were  now  at  war  purely  in  defence  of  our  maritime 
rights,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  very  foundation  of  oar 
existence  as  a  nation.    The  disposition,  however,  which 
America  had  for  a  considerable  time  manifested,  could  not 
but  justify  some  apprehension,  that  in  spite  of  concession 
stretched  to  t(ie  utmost  possible  extent,  war  might  be  the 
result;  and  he  now  came  to  the  preparations  that  bad  been 
made  to  meet  that  emergency.   1  heir  Lordships  would  have 
to  consider  what  was,  or  was  not,  an  adequate  preparation. 
If  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  say  that  we  ought  always  to  have 
had  such  a  naval  force  on  the  American  coast  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  blockade  the  whole  of  their  principal  ports,  he 
protested  against  any  such  estimate  of  adequate  preparation, 
llere  their  Lordships  would  "please  to  attend  to  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  in  which  this  country  was  placed  at 
the  breaking  out  of  this  war  with  America.    It  bad  become 
the  duty  of  government,  in  the  conduct  of  the  extensive 
course  of  hostilities  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged,  to 
curtail  the  state  of  naval  preparation  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  national  safety,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  our 
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resources  for  art  other  service  of  the  most  essential  import- > 
aiice;  a  service  to  which,*  in  the  opinion  of  niany  Lords, 
and  especially  of  a  noble .  Marquis  (Wellesiey)  not  now  •> 
prfesent,  they  ought  more  particularly  to  be  applied.  But* 
then  tbe. noble  Earl  said,  that  it  was  easy  to  hare  subtracted! 
a  ship  or  two  from  each  of  the  other  blockading  squadrons ;' 
a  proceeding  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience.  This  notion  of  the  nobb 
Earl  arose  from  the  impression  that  some  of  the  ships  oH| 
these  stations  were  unnecessary;  but  in  this  respect  the* 
noble  Earl  differed  widely  from  the  naval  commanders  on 
those  stations,  who  thought  their  force  but  barely  sufficient. i 
Would  the  noble  Earl  have  weakened  our  naval  force  on* 
these  stations  at  the  time  the  French  fleets  were  preparing' 
for  sea  ?  The  fact  was,  that  on  these  stations  we  had  the 
smallest  force  consistent  with  the  object  to  which  that  force 
was  applied  ;  and  that  none  of  the  ships  could  be  spared 
for  the  American  .station.  Having*  disposed  of  that  argu- 
ment of  tae  noble  Earl,  he  requested  their  Lordships  to  ad- 
vert to  the  choice  of  time  for  declaring  war  made  by  the 
Americans.  They  began  the  war  exactly  at  the  period 
when  it  was  necessary  for  this  country  to  send  a  large  naval 
force  to  the  Baltic  and  other  quarters.  The  Americans 
knew  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  naval  force  would 
be  thus  employed  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
they  bad  taken. their  measures  accordingly.  But  the  noble 
Earl  seemed  to  conceive  that  the  capture  of  our  frigates 
itself  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  motion ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  have  prevented  the  American  frigates 
from  getting  out  of  port  if  they  chose  ?  They  had  escaped 
before  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  their  object  was  to  cruise 
against  our  trade ;  and  they  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  our 
convoys  (Ata**,  hear  I),  but  were  chased  a  way;  and  yet  it 
was  contended  that  our  force  on  the  American  station  was 
inadequate.  If  the  American  force  bad  been  superior,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  attempted  to  find  our  force,  and  to 
have  engaged  it:  but  the  Americans  never  had  such  a 
thing  in  contemplation.  Our  naval  commander  on  that 
stalion  had  very  properly  dispersed  his  force  on  different 
parts^of  the  American  coast.  The  Guerrkre  frigate,  bui 
been  cruising  in  company  with  a  ship  of  the  line,  .frorii 
which  she  had  been  separated  in  b  gale.  She  was  metbjr 
an  American  ship  of  far  superior  foroe,  and  after>a  gallant 
action  taken.     The  captain  had  certainly  muter*  bravt 
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defence,  and  the  officen  and  crew  deserted  e?wy  praise  s 
but  what  did  this  engagement  prove  in  regard  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  naval  force.    If  oar  force  on  the  American  sta* 
tlon  bad  been  ten  times  at  Urge,  the  same  accident  might 
hare  happened.    But  then  the  noble  Earl  said,  "  why  did 
you  not  blockade  them  in  their  ports  ?"    His  answer  to 
that  was,  that  their  ports  could  not  be  effectually  blockaded. 
The  impassibility  of  blockading  any  place  completely,  ap* 
peered  from  the  notorious  fact  that  vessels  were  sometimes 
captured  within  view  of  our  own  coast,  without  the  po«i- 
bility  of  being  assisted  by  out  cruisers.    Privateers  and 
frigates  would  sometimes  escape,  notwithstanding  all  that 
oould  be  done  by  the  most  vigilant  blockading  aquadroo. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  block* 
adlng  the  American  ports,  pfcrhaps  thought  it  necessanr 
that  all  the  ports  of  America  should  be  so  hermetically  scaled, 
that  their  frigates  should  not  be  able  to  enter  or  leave  any 
port  in  America.    Such  a  blockade  was,  however,  abso- 
lutely impossible.    The  noble  Lord  seetned  to  tiink  that 
ministers  should  have  been  prepared  to  blockade  all  ths 
American  ports  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.     But  what 
Would  the  noble  Lord,  and  those  about  him,  have  said  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's  government) 
to  reconcile  the  differences  with  America,  if  they  had,  at 
that  time,  and  before  it  was  supposed  in  this  country  that 
the  American  government  would  go  to  war,  sent  out  such 
powerftil  squadrons  to  the  American  station  I    Would  not 
that  have  been  considered  as  an  argument  in  America,  at 
well  as  in  this  country,  of  a  hostile  spirit  in  our  govern- 
ment? and  would  those  who  conceived  that  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  would  have  averted  the  war,  have  then 
advised  such  a  course?    Of  one  of  the  frigates  which  had 
been  taken,  the  Java,  the  noble  Lord  represented  the  eft* 
as  boys,  and  persons  entirely  unfit  for  service*    It  was  tfflt 
that  they  were  young  men ;  but  it  did  not  follow  oft  that 
account  that  tliey  were  not  seamtn,  or  that  they  were  unfit 
for  service*  It  was  usual,  in  selecting  a  crew  for  a  vessel  goirt$ 
tapdn  the  Indian  station,  to  choose  young  men ;  and  if  M 
Were  selecting  a  crew  for  such  another  voyage*  he  would  bs 
mite  content  to  take  such  m*n  as  formed  the  crew  of  tht 
Java.    The  noble  Lord  bad  said,  that  it  was  most  catnuP 
dinary  that  we  had  not  altered  the  description  of  our  sUf*/ 
In  consequence  of  the  Americans  possessing  those  tbi* 
large  frigates,    There  was,  nothing,  however*  that  aftta! 
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men  were  more  agreed  <tn,  than  tbat  it  w»  injurious  to  th* 
service  to  have  toq  greftf  a  multiplication  of  the  cl&sse#  of 
ships.  How  many  frigates,  then,  of  this  description  would 
|ie  hare  built  ?  If  we  had  three  or  six  of  them,  it  by  119 
means  followed  that  those  vessels  would  have  fallen  in  with 
the  large  American  frigates*  He  bad  said  there  were  many 
useless  74-gun  ship ;  but  although  vessels  of  this  descripv 
lion  had  many  other  advantages  over  those  frigates,  it  did 
not  follow  tM  they  could  outsail  them.  The  noble  Lord 
had  conceived  that  we  had  quite  a  superabundance  of  small 
vessels  on  the  American  station,  while  we  were  deficient  it 
that  description  of  vessels  whiph  could  best  be  opposed  t* 
those  frigates.  The  fact  was,  that  those  small  cruisers  were 
the  most  useful  for  the  protection  of  our  trade,  especially  is 
the  West  Indies.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  consider,  that 
(luring  the  w?r  the  trade  of  America  had  been  fostered,  and 
\U  resources  increased ;  but  this  was  very  contrary  to  the 
information  Yi\\i$h  government  had  received  qn  that  sub* 
jeet.  As  tp  th£  balance  of  captures  during  the  war  being  in 
favour  of  America,  the  noble  Lord  was  certainly  mistake^ 
for  the  balance  lay  the  other  way. 

Lord  Dariilejj  rose  in  explanation,  and  said  tbat  he  bed 
only  stated  the  captures  made  by  the  Americana. 

l4>td  ftldvilk  continued*  As  to  what  the  trade  suffered 
In  this  way,  he  believed  the  best  criterion  would  be  the 
comparison  of  the  rates  of  insurance  now  with  what  they 
were  the  year  before  the  war.  He  believed  that,  subtract- 
ing the  convoy  duty,  the  rate  was  not  more  than  one  per 
cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  The  number  of  captures 
of  vessels  sailing  under  convoy  was  remarkably  small.  As 
to  the  observations  with  which  the  noble  Lord  concluded* 
respecting  the  modelling  and  construction  of  our  vessel^ 
he  would  allow  that  the  French  were  as  superior  tp  us  ifi 
the  models  of  their  ships,  as  we  were  to  them  in  the  con- 
struction and  workmanship  of  them.  As  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  it  was  now  pursued  in  the  manner  the  noble  Lord 
himself  conceived  the  roost  proper.  Blockades  were  carried 
Oil  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  the  enemy's  coasts  were 
annoyed  in  every  point.  The  effects  of  this  system  had,  as 
he  believed,  been  severely  felt  by  them.  Upon  these  grounds 
lie  must  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord.    v 

Earl  Stqnhope  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have 
beard  his  speech  before  he  gave  his  answer,  as  then  be 
fpight  have  ajwjered  two  speeches  at  the  mm  time-    H§ 
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fcouH  MI  liira,  howerer,  that  as  for  his  speech,  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  be  able  to  answer  it  (a  laugh);  and  he 
would  entreat  their  Lordships  to  depart  from  their  Usual 
rtfles,  and'  allow  the  noble  Lord  to  speak  a  second  time,  if 
he  thought  he  could  answer  him.  (laughing.)  Before  he 
delivered  any  opinion  of  his  own,  as  they  were  an  assembly 
of  landmen,  be  should  first  give  them  the  opinion  of  Ad- 
miral Pattent,  who  had  written  on  naval  afiairs,  and  had 
stared— u  From  what  has  been  remarked  on  the  general 
deficiency  of  data  in  naval  architecture,  it  may  be  evident, 
that  the  present  time  is  but  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, ana  of  defensive  naval  knowledge.  A  more  mature 
period  is  certainly  advancing;  and  when  it  shall  arrive, 
whatever  regards  defence  upon  the  water,  will  increase  in 
importance,  will  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  must  be 
Valued  in  proportion  to  the  safety,  wealth,  or  power,  which 
It  will  bestow  upon  the  maritime  state  that  takes  the  lead  in 
rach  improvements."  He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  own 
experiments,  and  the  causes  which  had  turned  his  mind  to 
4he  subject.  He  was  educated  under  a  man  whom  he  could 
never  mention  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  veneration — 
W  father— ;who  was  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  the 
country.  Knowing  the  great  power  of  steam,  which  bad 
"been1  since  made  so  available  in  our  manufactures,  be  first 
tried  experiments  to  move  ships  with  it.  In  the  course  of 
those  experiments,  however,  he  found  out  how  abominable 
•and  detestable  the  common  construction  of  ships  was.  He 
then  analysed  the  whole  construction  of  a  ship  from  the 
hull  upwards.  Without  this  analysis  it  was  impossible  to 
'tie  a  Judge  of  the  properties  of  a  ship  ;  and  if  to  the  greater 
•bnmber  of  naval  officers  a  mere  model  of  a  ship  should  be 
'shoVn,  and  be  asked  the  properties,  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
'if  he  had  studied  them  with  the  pains  he  had  taken,  the 
answer  would  be  easy.  He  then  stated  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments which  had  been  made  of  a  ship  built  on  his  con- 
struction against  the  Racoon  sloop  of  war,  in  which  the 
captain  of  the  Racoon  reported  that  his  vessel,  under  jury- 
'  masts,  bent  the  Racoon  carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail ;  that 
it  worked  and  weathered  well  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  board 
•of  naval  architecture  had  lately  tried  nearly  10,000  expe- 
riments on  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  upon  alterations 
'in  the  beads  and  sterns  of  them ;  but  by  some  unaccountable 
<jb*i\i«Acy,  the  old  construction  was  persevered  in,  in  spite  of 
^emorrtttrfiw*.    The  vessel  which  he  had  built  was  110 
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feet  long,  and  about  200  tons  burden.  The  naval  meft  at 
first  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  it  was  only  a  harpoon  to  strike 
a  whale  with ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  tried,  it  outsailed  the 
Racoon.  It  was  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  and  only  drew* 
seven  or  eight  feet  water.  Now,  if  the  French  should  btfild 
large  vessels  on  this  construction,  they  might  do  the  most 
serious  mischief  to  this  country.  They  might  bring  vessels 
off  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex,  carrying  metal 
equal  to  an  80-gun  ship,  and  yet  lying  in  such  shallow 
water  that  no  vessel  we  have  could  attack  them  without 
being  blown  out  of  the  water.  These  vessels  might  lie  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  coast  as  not  to  be  attacked  from 
the  land,  and  to  be  unattackable  by  any  vessels  we  have, 
and  might  cut  up  the  coal  trade  from  Newcastle  and  the 
whole  of  oar  coasting  trade.  If  we  had  possessed  vessels 
of  this  construction,  then  indeed  would  our  enemy's  coast 
have  been  vulnerable  in  every  point,  and  he  could  never 
have  ventured  to  send  against  Germany  or  Russia  the  large 
armies  he  has  done.  There  was  another  thing  he  should 
now  mention.  By  a  decree  of  the  rolls  court  it  was  for* 
bidden  to  cut  what  was  called  ornamental  timber ;  that  is, 
the  sort  of  timber  which  for  its  growth  was  the  fittest  for 
naval  purposes.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  the  lord 
Chancellor  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  on  that 
Subject.  By  a  report  lately  made  of  our  navy,  it  appeared 
that  nearly  half  of  our  large  ships  were  either  rotting  or 
rotten.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fault  of  their  con* 
struction.  If  our  ships  were  built  of  wet  timber,  and  that 
timber  was  not  inclosed,  it  would  season  of  itself,  and  this 
dry  rot  would  not  come  in  it.  It  was  the  inclosmg  this 
timber  from  the  air  that  made  it  rot ;  and  it  appeared  on 
the  return  of  our  navy,  that  notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
their  construction,  ships  were  generally  serviceable  but  for 
eight  or  nine  years ;  whereas,  If  the  timbers  were  not 
inclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  rot,  they  might 
last  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  He  considered  the  sharp  con* 
struction  which  they  continued  to  build  ships  upon,  as 
the  cause  of  their  oversetting  when  they  took  the  ground, 
and  of  the  death  of  numbers  of  seamen.  The  persisting 
in  this  ignorant  cause,  he  considered  murder.  The  flat- 
bottomed  construction  of  ships  which  he  had  submitted 
to  experiment,  had  every  advantage  of  the  other,  and 
troula  not  upset  in  such  a  situation.  He  then  adverted 
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to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  interior  of  a  ship,  by  which 
an  injury  to  a  plank,  or  a  single  leak,  by  no  means  en- 
dangered the  vessel.  He  ihen  mentioned  a  dispnte  he 
had  the  other  day  with  an  admiral — and  he  liked  to  dis- 

Eute  with  admirals,  (a  laugh),  for  he  was  sure  to  find 
imself  of  the  right  side.  They  tried  experiments  between 
a  model  of  his,  and  one  that  the  admiral  said  was  better, 
but  upon  the  trial  the  admiral's  was  upset.  Me  then 
asked  him,  fci  How  is  your  admiral-ship  now?"  (a  laugh). 
The  admiral,  however,  gave  him  a  pretty  good  answer, 
and  told  him  that  his  model  was  only  fit  to  take  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  teach  the  bishops  naval  architecture. 
(a  laugh).  He  did  not  think  that,  however,  a  hopeless- 
task.  He  felt  so  strong  in  his  principles  that  he  could 
undertake  to  explain  them  so  clearly,  that  my  Lords  the 
bishops  should  understand  something  of  naval  architec- 
ture, (considerable  laughter.)  Great  danger  to  the  navy 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Fulton. 
His  Lordship  had  heard  from  good  authority,  that  when 
Mr.  Fulton  went  to  Park,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Bonaparte,  who  sat  on  a  chair,  and  afterwards  sat  on  a 
table  ;  but  when  he  had  heard  all  the  plan,  he  said  he 
disapproved  of  it,  and  would  not  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
warfare.  Fulton  afterwards  made  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  for  40,000/.  for  the  first  French 
ship  destroyed,  and  for  the  rest  in  proportion.  He  failed 
at  Boulogne  for  various  reasons;  but  he  got  1(^000/.  for 
his  experiments,  and  put  15,000/.  in  his  pocket ;  and 
then  went  to  America.  Lord  Stanhope  then  explained 
the  construction  of  the  torpedos  which  Fulton  had  in- 
vented to  apply  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  for  the. purpose 
of  blowing  her  up  ;  one  of  which  was  regulated  by  clock- 
work ;  another,  on  a  different  principle,  was  called  the 
porcupine  torpedo.  He  had  sent  a  copy  of  Fulton's " 
pamphlet,  published  in  America,  to  the  admiralty ;  and 
had  stated  the  means  of  preventing  the  effect  of  those 
dreadful  inventions:  but  he  had  heard  of  no  steps  taken  to 
provide  against  them.  He  looked  with  alarm  to  the  pro- 
bability of  their  being  used  in  our  war  with  America.  He 
thought  he  should  have  acted  wrongly  in  not  stating  these 
matters  to  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  regretted    that  more  early  and 
active  measures  were  not  taken  by  ministers  in  the  contest 
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with  America,  instead  of  hoping  for  conciliation  ;  since  on 
our  naval  power  the  interests  of  the  Empire  depended  :  yet 
he  was  willing  to  admit  that  government  might1  have  had 
reasons  for  their  conduct.  He  had  been  in  America,  and 
was  convinced  that  hostilities  proceeded  greatly  from  a  se- 
cret policy  of  jealousy  of  our  commercial  and  naval  pros- 
perity, which  had  existed  there  ever  since  the  separation  : 
a  disposition  to  a  connection  with  France  was  entertained, 
regard  toss  of  all  consequences.  He  hoped  that  when  peace 
should  come,  it  would  be  dictated  by  us,  and  that  a  pro- 
per security  would  be  obtained  for- our  Canadian  frontier. 
He  remembered  the  prediction  in  the  other  House  of  a 
great  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  whose  relative  he  did  not  then 
see  present,  that  the  conferring  a  constitution  upon  Canada 
was  the  best  mode  of  insuring  its  allegiance  ;  and  so  it  had 
proved.  He  then  entered  into  a  comparative  view  of  our 
navy  with  the  naval  efforts  of  America,  to  show  that  the 
large  vessels  built  by  them  were  too  much  for  any  of  our 
frigates  to  cope  with.  We,  from  the  great  extent  of  our 
naval  service,  were  obliged  to  limit  our  prime  seamen  to  one- 
third  of  the  crew :  the  next  third  were  ordinary  seamen, 
and  the  remaining  third  landsmen.  The  American  crews 
were  all  prime  seamen.  We  seemed  to  trust  too  much  to 
native  valour.  The  American  ships  were  nearly  equal  to 
•our  sixty-fours,  and  were  masted  like  line-of-baftle  ships; 
on  which  circumstance  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
stability  of  a  war- vessel.  Our  frigates  were,  at  the  most, 
from  1,000  to  1,100  tons  burthen:  theirs  were  1,500. 
Their  elevation  also  was  such,  that  ours  looked  like  boats 
compared  with  them.  He  was  told  that  by  an  officer,  who 
saw  one  of  them  at  Malta,  where  ships  could  lie  as  in  a 
mill-pond.  Should  we,  then,  have  contended  with  Ame- 
rica with  equal  ships,  or  with  ships  of  the  line?  He  would 
have  built  ships  similar  to' theirs,  and  that  would  have 
shown  that  the  British  navy,  meeting  a  foe  on  any  thing 
like  equal  terms,  preserved  the  same  character  it  had  held 
ever  since  the  defeat  of  that  Armada,  the  representation  of 
which  ^adorned  the  walls  of  that  House,  (hear  I)  We 
were  now  at  war  with  America  solely  for  the  preservation 
of  oursearnen  ;  but  we  must  look  at  our  own  system.  Num- 
bers of  our  seamen  were  in  the  enemy's  service  3  was  it  from 
their  versatile  character?  The  length  of  the  war  was  one 
reason.  Former  wars  were  short,  and  so  was  the  evil.  A 
great  pari  of  our  valuable  men  were  impressed — a  right  not 
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to  be  given  up,  from  (he  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  they 
were  not  adequately  rewarded,  depending  as  we  did  on  our 
anval  strength.  Men  brought  up  to  the  sea,  when  impress* 
ed,  were  often  boatswains  and  mates  of  merchantmen  ; 
and  sufficient  stations,  and  increase  of  reward,  should  be 
provided  for  them.  This  was  an  object  of  the  late  Lord 
ptelville,  and  a  plan  was  at  one  time  nearly  matured  on  the 
subject,  which,  he  hoped,  would  not  be  abandoned!  The 
warrant-officers'  situations  had  suffered  by  lapse  of  time, 
and  ought  to  be  improved  and  increased,  as  they  were  moat 
valuable  seamen.  As  to  the  failure  of  blokades,  no  port 
Could  be  hermetically  sealed,  except  when  the  blockading 
squadron  could  come  to  anchor,  which  could  be  done  at 
Calais,  but  not  at  Brest,  or  at  Toulon.  He  could  not  join 
in  .censure  after  all,  because  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened  under  any  administration,  on  account  of  the 
disparity  between  the  American  ships  and  our  frigates. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  many  things  had  been  stated  of 
importance,  but  not  closely  connected  with  the  question  x 
though  it  was  true  there  was  great  reason  for  complaint,  and 
even  some  censure  respecting  the  construction  of  ships,  ie 
which  it  was  well  known  that  great  amendments  might  be 
made,  as  the  naval  revision  commissioners  stated,  that  thoaa 
to  whose  hands  the  construction  was  entrusted,  were  igno* 
rant  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  He  hoped  from  whet 
the  noble  Viscount  said,  that  something  would  be  done, 
though  the  signs  of  it  were  not  clear.  A  late  ordepr  of  the 
admiralty  was  a  lamentable  proof  of  this,  as  it  directed  the 
building  of  a  number  of  sloops  of  war,  (which  be  enutne* 
rated),  wherein  the  length  and  breadth  of  them  were  quite 
disproportionate;  As  to  Mr.  Fulton,  bis  agreement  with 
Mr.  Pittaud  Lord  Melville  came  under  his  (Earl  Grey's) 
review,  when  at  the  admiralty,  and  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  a  comparison  by  which  be  saved  the  public  money, 
though,  if  he  had  thought  the  object  desirable,  he  should 
have  had  no  thoughts  of  sparing.  Every  examination  and 
opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Fulton.  A  ship  was  blown 
up  indeed  ;  but  mnny  preparatory  measures  were  necessary, 
such  as  would  not  be  afforded  by  an  enemy's  ship.  Com- 
pressed gunpowder  placed  under  a  ship's  bottom  might  cer- 
tainly blow  ii  up :  but  it  was  like  the  catching  of  a  bird  bj 
putting  salt  on  its  tail.  In  the  course  of  the  experiment 
the  night  was  sometimes  not  dark  enough  j  at  other  times 
the  sea  wajs  too  rough  or  too  calm!  for  placing  the  c*pk* 
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ders.  As  to  Bonaparte,  was  it  to  be  supposed  he  did  not 
exaipine  before  he  rejected  ?  He  himself  felt  some  uneasy 
nights  at  the  idea  of  a  plan  involving  such  dreadful  waste 
of  human  life.    By  the  present  motion  censure  was  not 

{proposed,  but  inquiry  on  a  presumption  of  some  blame, 
t  was  desirable  to  amend  the  situations  of  our  seamen, 
though  impressment  was  a  species  of  conscription  that 
could  not  be  given  up.    To  a  limited  extent  some  services 
bad  been  performed  in  this  way,  when  be  was  at  the  bourd* 
Yet  impressment  should  be  made  as  little  necessary  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  men's  situations  rendered  as  comfortable  aa 
possible:  but  this  was  not  the  subject  of  that  night's  dis« 
cussion.    What  ministers  should  have  done  was,  in  a  wa« 
with  America,  to  distress  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible* 
to  bring  them  to  reasonable  terms,  and  to  protect  our  mer* 
cantile  trade.    The  question  did  not  rest  on  three  frigates 
being  taken  by  superior  ships,  though  after  our  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  naval  triumphs,  which  had  carried  our  mari* 
time  glories  "  -as  for  as  waves  can  roll,  and  winds  can  waft 
them,    that  was  an  afflicting  circumstance,  even  while  h* 
reasonable  man  could  wonder  at  the  result.  (Atari)    Our 
navy  had  not,  however,  shrunk  from  these  unequal  cons- 
bats;  but  if  it  was  suspected  that  this  might  have  been 
avoided,  ought  it  not  to  be  inquired  into  ?    Could  it  be 
shown  that  all  this  occurred  in  spite  of  good  management, 
then  the  trial  would  soon  be  over,  the  court  broken  up 
after  acquittal  was  pronounced,  and  no  more  would  be  ven- 
tured on  the  subject.    But  if  it  could  be  proved  that  not 
only  on  the  American  coast,  but  in,  the  West  Indies,  off 
Guiana,  Brazil,  and,  to  make  all  the  world  a  witness  of 
our  failures,  even  in  the  South  Seas  the  same  results  hap- 
pened, be  should  call  on  the  noble  Earl  to  support  the  mo- 
tion.   If  nothing  beyond  what  be  had  heard  could  be  said 
in  defence  of  administration,  then  he  would  say,  he  never 
knew  so  lamentable  a  proof  of  misconduct,  so  degrading 
an  avowal  of  incapacity,  (hear,  hear  I)    In  the  state  of 
negotiations  last  year,  government  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
Tided  for  their  unsuccessful  termination.    They,  from  the 
language  they  held,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  have  fore* 
seen  the  exigency.     They  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  which  were  at  last  extorted  from  them  by  evi- 
dence at  the  bar  of  Parliament ;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
was  the  state  of  the  discussion,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
went  out  to  America,  accompanied  with  evidence  which 
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fended  to  show  oar  weakness,  and  (hereby  encouraged  the 
Americans  in  demanding-  what  we  could  on  no  account  con- 
sent to  relinquish.  Ministers  might  say  they  expected  peace, 
but  any  schoolboy  could  have  told  them*  that  on  their  own 
principles  they  should  also,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
prepared  for  war.  (hear  !)  They  said  now  that  it  was  not 
the  orders  in  council,  but  a  hostile  disposition  in  America, 
and  a  desire  for  an  alliance  with  France,  which  caused  war, 
far  the  destruction  of  the  maritime  rights  on  which  our 
independence  as  a  nation  rested  :  but  that  could  not  help 
them  in  their  defence  to  the  charge  of  being  unprepared. 
He  would  put  it  to  their  Lordships,  whether  it  was  not 
most  extraordinarily  unaccountable,  and  a  presumption  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  with  100  sail  of 
the  line,  and  a  vast  number  of  frigates  at  their  disposal, 
tbey  were  altogether  unprepared  for  the  war  with  America  ? 
Yet  the  situation  of  maritime  affairs  in  Europe,  rendered 
the  charge  against  them  still  stronger,  and  less  defensible. 
There  had  not  existed,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
a  moment  in  which  there  was  so  little  necessity  or  pressure 
for  its  employment  and  service.  This  was  so  very  obvious, 
that  one  of  them  had  said,  u  we  must  diminish  our  navy, 
and  increase  our  army."  Russia  was  our  ally,  Sweden 
was  neutralized,  Denmark  was  quiet,  France  was  deprived 
of  all  naval  strength,  so  was  Holland  ;  Spain  bad  become 
our  friend.  Yet  in  this  extremely  favourable  state  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  above  1000  ships  of 
war  in  commission,  the  noble  Viscount  admitted  the  impos- 
sibility of  blockading  the  coast  of  America !  The  House 
could  not  forget  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  blockaded  Ca- 
diz for  two-and-twenty  months;  and  what  could  have  pre- 
vented the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  and,  Delawarr,  if 
an  adequate  force  had  been  properly  stationed  between  the 
Capes?  He  felt  himself  justified  in  maintaining  that  New 
Y'ork  might  be  blockaded  nine  mouths  out  of  the  twehre,. 
and  that  a  complete  and  constant  blockade  of  Rhode  Island 
might  be  kept  up.  In  short,  all  the  military  ports  might 
be  securely  invested.  But  this  was  not  all.  While  so  no- 
torious negligence  was  evinced,  in  not  employing  a  ship  of 
the  line  nnd  two.  frigates,  to  form  the  blockade  of  each 
port,  no  force  was  maintained  in  the  West  Indies  for 
the  security  of  our  trade.  If  ministers,  as  he  contended, 
were  deficient  and  tardy  in  their  preparation  for  de- 
fence   and    aggression,    they    ought    at  least   to  have 
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evinced  a  degree  of  activity  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the 
crisis,  and  to  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour    and 
dignity.     He  would  have  been   tempted  to  pardon  their 
past  errors  and  neglect,  had  they  inflicted  vengeance  on  the 
Americans,  for  the  insults  and  disgrace  experienced  by  the- 
British   flag  in  the  capture  of  the  Guerricre,  the    Mace- 
donian, and  Java.     He  really  believed  that  had  any  one  of 
the   American   frigates  which   had  thus  insulted   and  tri- 
umphed over  our  naval  pre-eminence  been  taken,  his  noble 
friend  would  not  have  brought  forward  the  present  motion. 
He  certainly  felt  that  great  and  just  praise  was  due  to  the 
exertions  made  by   those  entrusted    with   the  defence   of 
Canada;  but  was  that  defence,  however  judicious,  prompt, 
and  gallant,  a  sufficient  vindicaton  of  ministers  ?     If  Canada 
were  so  very  happily  preserved,  what  had  been  since  done 
fo  render  the  preservation  of  it  in  every  respect  secure?    He 
was  informed  that  the  Americans  had  gained  a  decided  su- 
periority on  the  Lakes,  and  that  a  frigate  of  36  guns  had 
Decn  built,  and  an  adequate  force  prepared,  for  intercepting 
all  supplies  and  communications.     He,  therefore,  thought 
that  ministers  were  again  a  day  too  late,  for  when  they 
found  that  all  this  preparation  had  been  made,  and  was,  in 
fact,  in  actual  readiness,  they  dispatched  Sir  J.  Yeo,  with  a 
number  of  officers  and  seamen,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
which  had  already  occurred.     There  was,   he  contended, 
undeniable  presumption   of  the  criminalty  of  ministers  in 
neglecting  the  means  they  possessed  of  blockade  during  the 
space  of  eight  months.    To  berin  with  Jamaica,  he  could 
state  that  it  was  actually  blockaded  by  the  American  priva- 
teers so  very  closely,  that  our  vessels  carrying  sugar  coast- 
ways  were  taken  by 'the  enemy,  and  this  appeared  to  him  to 
form  a  sufficient  ground  and  call  for  inquiry.     The  same 
negligence  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 
There  was  no  defence  whatever  in  that  quarter,  and  the  seas 
were  swarming  with  American  privateers.     He  mentioned 
these  circumstances  as  facts  which  could  be  proved,  and 
upon  them  he  grounded  the  necessity  of  inquiry.     What 
was  the  case  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  ?    The  trade  of  Surinam 
crpuld  not  be  insured,  such  was  the  danger  which  threatened ; 
'  and  when  an  application  was  made  for  convoy  to  the  ad- 
miral on  that  station,  the  answer  was,  that  he  had  not  a  ship 
to  spare  for  their  protection.     The  trade  of  Demerara  and 
Berbice  were  also  sent  home  without  a  single  vessel  to  pro- 
tect them.     On  the  coast  of  the  Brazils  there  existed  no 
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chance  of  safety,  and  (he  consequence  was  the  capture  of  (be 
Peacock  ;  but  the  evil  and  injuries  were  not  oon fined  to 
these  parts,  for  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  advices  had 
been  received  of  the  capture  of  three  South-Sea  whalers 
by  American  privateers.  In  short,  unless  their  Lordships 
were  determined  to  resist  every  impression  which  could  be 
made  by  the  strongest  possible  facts,  they  were  bound  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  inquiry.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
said,  that  the  rate  of  insurance  was  low ;  but  how  did  the 
assertions  tally  with  the  fact,  that  the  offer  of  60  per  cent, 
insurance  was  refused  on  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  ?  Earl  Gre^ 
urged  some  other  arguments,  and  concluded  with  giving  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Bat  hurst  observed,  that  the  chief  ground 
taken  by  the  noble  Lords  who  supported  the  motion,  was  de* 
rived  from  the  capture  of  three  British  frigates  by  three 
American  frigates;  and  it  was  maintained  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  ministers  to  have  foreseen  the  war,  to 
have  provided  for  every  exigency.  With  respect  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  ministers  did  not  think  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  withdraw  the  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  in  one  quarter,  to  employ  them  in 
the  blockade  of  ports  in  another :  and  with  regard  to  the 
capture  of  the  three  frigates,  he  would  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  House,  whether  any  certain  arrangements  could  have 
been  made  to  prevent  these  losses  happening,  as  they  had,  in 
very  distant  parts?  One  was  taken  off  the  Western  Isles  ; 
another  in  the  Brazils ;  and  the  third  had  been  separated 
from  a  line-of-battle  ship,  when  they  were  both  on  a  cruise. 
There  was  in  reality  no  foresight,  no  precaution,  which 
conld  prevent  such  fosses.  He  adverted  to  the  negociatiou 
With  America  ;  vindicated  the  means  adopted  to  rentier  it 
efficient;  and  contended  that  ministers  had  neglected  no 
opportunity,  either  during  or  after  the  negociation,  which 
Was  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour,  dignity,  and  best  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Lord  Granitic  pointed  out  the  necessity  which  had  been 
imposed  on  government  to  have  a  larger  force  to  meet  the 
Americans.  The  noble  Viscount  seemed  io  think  it  absurd, 
that  while  we  were  offering  peace  to  the  Americans,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  preparing — what?  the  means  of 
resistance,  if  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  refused.  This 
was  rather  novel  doctrine,  and  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
statesmen  in  all  ages*    1  he  noble  Earl  (Balhursl)  seemed  to 
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think  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  the  Americans  took  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  if  ere  so  uncivil  as  to  make  war  upon  us 
when  it  was  most  convenient  to  themselves ;  as  if  this  very 
convenience  should  not  have  been  to  our  ministers  a  symptom 
that  war  was  intended.  But  the  greatest  fault  of  all,  which, 
however,  an  English  peer  had  the  presumption  to  offer  in  ex- 
tenuation, was — that  it  had  been  the  system'  of  government 
to  cripple  and  cramp  the  naval  power  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  further  some  military  projects,  which  were  at- 
tended— God  knows  !  with  what  success  ;  and  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  was  thus  crippled,  at  a  time  when  we  were  at 
war  for  our  independence,  and  even  existence.  If  one  drop 
of  English  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  any  peer,  surely  in- 

3uiry  ought  to  be  enforced  against  those  who  bad  the  au- 
acity  to  avow  such  a  system.  He  contended  that  it  was 
matter  of  extreme  regret,  that  in  a  war,  not  with  a  great 
naval  power,  but  with  the  smallest  marine  force  in  the 
world,  the  British  flag  had  in  every  contest  been  attended 
— not,  thank  God,  with  dishonour,  but — always  with  loss. 
The  superior  out-fit  and  size  bf  the  American  frigates  was 
well  known  to  our  government,  and  they  should  have  been 
prepared  ;  but  no,  this  the  noble  Viscount  treated  as  an  ab- 
surd idea:  and  now — now  that  our  frigates  were  beaten  in 
'every  rencontre — ships  were  cutting  down  to  make  frigates 
which  may  at  last  dare  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  ocean. 
(hear  t)  He  thought  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
British  flag,  and  the  excuses  urged  this  night,  were  such  as 
to  awaken  the  indignation  of  their  Lordships,  and  make 
them  demand  inquiry. 

Lord  Liverpool  made  a  long  reply.  He  said  that  the 
military  part  of  the  war,  which  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  or 
merely  the  effect  of  chance,  Reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
administration.  As  to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  he 
insisted  that  the  probability  of  a  war  with  America  was  less 
strong  at  the  time  when  it  was  declared,  than  at  many  anterior 
periods.  The  examination  on  the  orders  in  council  afforded 
some  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  the  subsequent  repeal  was 
considered  by  those  who  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
American  mind  as  a  certain  mean  of  ensuring  peace.  This 
"being  the  case,  and  a  large  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  state 
of  the  north  of  Europe  at  that  time,  rendered  it  unad* 
visable  to  spare  a  larger  force  (o  act  against  America. 
-Deeply  as  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the  frigates,. no  blame 
cobHT attach  to  government :  :on  every  station  in  the  Arae- 
Vol.  II. — 1819-13.  3  M 
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mam  muA  there  wit  a  anudh  larger  British  foree  tiuui  Aim* 
rioaa.  This  was  the  case  in  North  America,  at  Jamaica* 
and  the  Leeward  Ithknds.  The  frigates  had,  unfortunately, 
net  individually  with  forces  inferior,  and  had  oapfcmd 
them  ;  but  had  the  whole  natal  force  been  on  the  Anerioaft 
station*  such  accidental  disasters  Could  not  haw  been  pre* 
tented.  As  to  the  loss  of  merchant  Aieu,  none  had  been  lost* 
CMcept  those  who  chose  lo  run  the  risk  of  saitiag  without 
oonvoy. 

Lord  DarHltv  replied* 

The  House  then  divided— 
For  the  motion       59,    of  whom  1ft  were  ffreeies  \ 
Against  it   •        185,     proaiestt 

Majority  against  it    66 
*  Adjourned* 


HOUSE  OF.  COMMONS. 

FEIBAY,  MAY  14. 

General  Gascoigm  presented  a  petition  signed  by  9006 
anabaptists,  praying  permission  to  send  out  missionaries  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  to  their  particular  system  of  faith. 

tNteLVfcKT  OEBfOBs'  BILL. 

On  tW  ordfer  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into  a  com- 
ibiltee  on  the  insolvent  debtors'  bill, 

Mr.  T.  Smith  moved,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  bitt  to  India. 

The  bill  then  went  through  a  committee :  the  report  was 
received,  and  the  bdi  ordered  to  be  rc-committcd  oa  Tues- 
day bext. 

cbMfetrfEB  or  ways  and  taaAws. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  rose  to  state  to  the  House  the  terms  oA 
which  the  Irish  loan  had  been  contracted  for ;  offer  which 
lie  should  submit  to  the  House  certain  resolutions.  The 
terms  were  a*  follows :— For  every  100/.  subscribed,  the  con* 
tractors  should  receive  120J.  in  the  five  per  cents,  and 
treasury  bills, at  IU.  la*;  the  total  amount  of  theintemt 
of  which  to  the  public  would  be  61.  5s,  9d.  The  tanas  en 
wliioh  this  loan  bad  bean  contacted  were  j*ot,^w/wtf, 
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so  favourable  as  his  right  honourable  friend  below  Um  (Mr. 
W.  Pole)  had  got  last  year;  yet,  on  a comparison  of  the 
▼aloe  of  money  in  the  two  year*,  it  would  be  found  to  be  Beady 
the  same.  It  weald  be  recollected  by  the  committee,  that 
tbUmo**^,  ratbed  at  6/.  5t.  gd.  was  in  a  country  where  the 
interest  of  money  is  at  six  per  cent.  In  submitting  the  «e* 
■ototipas  he  had  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hones* 
he  should*endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  i*i  osder  to 
consult  their  convenience,*  by  not  interfering  with,  or  re- 
tarding, a  very  important  question,  which  was  to  come  be- 
fore them  this  evening.  He  would  therefore  propose,  that 
whatever  objections  were  to  be  made  to  his  resolutions,  should 
be  brought  forward  en  the  report.  la  apportioning  the 
new  taxes  for  Ireland,  he  had  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  situation  of  both  countries. 
It  ws  his  intention  to  impose  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  nper- 
chandizea  imported,  (except  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  wines,  and 
cotton-wool),  an  additional  duty  of  25  per  cent.  On  tor 
hacco  he  proposed  to  lay  a  duty  of  If  d.  a  lb. ;  on  qofEee  !£. 
It  had  been  his  intention  *to  raise  the  duty  on  tea  in  Ireland 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  England ;  but  on  moi*  mature 
Consideration  he  had  left  it  as  it  was.  The  additional  duty 
on  wines  would  be  ooe-third  of  the  difference  at  present  ex- 
isting .between  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland;  via. 8/.  10s. $ 
hogshead  of  claret  Be  intended  to  raise  the  duties  on  $#■ 
pise  5*.  a  ba*rd  on  nialt :  he  also  proposed  certain  new  re- 
futations in  tbe  rates  of  postage  in  Ireland ;  first,  to  rcdvc? 
?ne  rate  of  postage  to  all  towns  near  the  capital,  the  U>we$t 
late  to  beJgdF.  within  Jen  miles,  and  so  progi^isiyely  undgr 
50  wiles,  and  to  increase  all  the  rest.  The  alteration^  ;h,e 
^proposed  \n  the  assessed  taxes  were,  on  windows,  niaje 
servants^  horses,  a«d  carriages  :  on  windows,  a  diffejwqe  ^f 
from  31.  l$s.  to  4/.  is.  which  would  be  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  ho**s*  for  ope  horse  1/.  10s.  for  two 
,2f.  and  «o  in  proportion,  and  a  .similar  increase  ip  tta<4uty 
4)njparria^ea :  for  one  .the  duty  should  be  10/,  far  Mr  19/. 
He  should  refrain  from  JQing  into  any  observations  Qa  tbp 
taxes  «Mwe,thap»he  bad  alreacty  dpne,  because  ^e.tbpu^ht  it 
would  come  more  properly  under  the  consideration  pftbp 
Hook,  xhen  be  bcougbt  £orjv  a*d  .the  .fio&BQifcl  s^tfcrnents 
,and  review  of  the  resource  of  .Ireland. 

After  a  Jew  observations  .from  Sir, J.  Newport  ajtf  m. 
Tigbe,  the  House  was  resjin?od,.&n4  the  WJWrt  0*491^  ty  ,tp 
received  on  Monday* 
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.  The  bill  for  admitting  foreign  clayed  sugar*  for  homo 
consumption,  as  long  as  British  Muscovado  sugar  should  be 
not  less  than  53*.  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  Grattan  moved,  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  catho- 
lics should  be  read,  that  the  House  might  go  into  com- 
mittee pro  forma,  in  order  that  the  bill  might  be  postponed 
to  Monday,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Adjourned.  > 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

MONDAY,  MAY  17. 

.  Lord  Darnley  adverted  to  the  inconvenience  to  which 
their  Lordships  were  sometimes  exposed,  from  the  heat  of 
the  house,  and  suggested,  that  though  philosophers  had  de- 
clared, that  a  remedy  was  impracticable,  a  committee  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  he  himself  had  suffered 
excessive  inconvenience  from  the  cause  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Earl;  and  also  adverted  to  the  obstructions  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  operations  of 
certain  companies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  take  up  the 
stones  in  the  streets  for  their  own  interests.  He  wished  it 
might  be  understood  by  those  companies,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  restore  the  places  where  the  stones  had 
been,  or  might  be,  so  taken  up,  to  their  former  stite ;  other- 
wise he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  notice  the  matter  in 
another  manner,  for  the  convenience  as  well  as  safety  of 
their  Lordships,  and  many  others,  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

CURATES9  BILL. 

The  Honse  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report 
of  tho  enrates*  bill,  in  which  some  verbal  amendments  were 
made,  and  the  second  clause  struck  out. 

On  the  clause  being  read  compelling  the  incumbents  to 
reside, 

^  Lord  Elknborough  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  surprise  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  compelling 
curates,  as  well  as  rectors,  to  reside  in  the  parish,  to  the 
cure  of  which  they  were  appointed. 
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Lord  Eldon  concurred  in  tbi$  remark,  and  observed 
upon  the  general  inefficacy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  re- 
sidence of  the  clergy. 

Lord  Redesdale,  with  much  warmth,  attacked  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy,  complaining  of  their  residence  far  from 
their  parishes,  in  market  towns,  for  the  sake  of  a  game  at 
cards;  of  their  riding  with  indecent  speed  from  church  to 
church,  and  hurrying  through  the  service  with  unbecoming 
levity:  one  instance,  he  stated,  where  a  farmer's  wife  had 
compelled  the  parson  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  because  he 
had  omitted  several  of  the  prayers.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  that  the  sacred  duties  were  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  attributed  the  neglect  to  the  inattention  of  the 
bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  with  considerable  energy, 
repelled  this  attack,  and  denied  its  general  accuracy.  He 
insisted  that  residence  was  far  more  general  than  formerly 
— that  clergymen  were  more  attentive  to  their  functions,  not 
merely  in  their  churches,  but  throughput  their  parishes.  In 
the  particular  instance  referred  to,  the  person  who  had  so 
ill  fulfilled  his  duties  had  been  removed.  He  reprobated 
Tery  severely  these  attacks  upon  the  church,  which  could 
produce  no  benefit,  and  only  increased  the  enemies  of  the 
establishment,  already  too  numerous.  Since  the  appointment 
to  his  see,  he  had  never  met  with  a  more  painful  circum- 
stance than  the  unjust  charge  to-night  preferred. 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  9  after  50  years'  experience,  de- 
clared the  accusation  to  be  void  of  the  slightest  truth,  and 
accused  Lord  Redesdale  of  unwarrantably  concealing  the 
feet  of  the  deprivation  of  the  negligent  curate  to  whom  he 
had  referred. 

Several  other  reverend  prelates  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  clergy  with  considerable  fervour. 

The  various  clauses  of  the  bill  having  been  gone  through, 
and  many  verbal  amendments  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ijords  Ellenborough,  Eldon,  Harrowby,  Grenville,  &c.  the 
report  was  agreed  to;  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Har- 
rowby, it  was  ordered  that  the  bill  should  be  engrossed, 
printed,  and  read  a  third  time  on  Friday. 

Adjourned.  \ 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

M0NDAY,  HAY  17. 


The  osontry  bakers'  bill  was  rend  a  ascend  tine,  end  a» 
farced  •>  a  aslact  eeesmiMpe,  afiec  a  sbsvt  conversation  be* 
twata  Mr.ftotheroe,  Mr.  Franklin  Leans,  and  Mir.  Yaaha. 

The  report  of  tbe  committee  of  Joppty  cm  the  Irish 
fcadget  im  memd ;  and  after  a  few  woods  (ran  Sir  J. 
Newport,  Sir  F.  Flood,  and  General  Mathew,  against  tat 
aMdt  duty,  and  front  Mr.  Fkagemid  nar  it,  the  iie&oiatioaf 
were  agreed  to* 

Afr.  Canning  presented  a  petition  (ram  6008  faaenawi) 
inhabitants  of  Lwarpont,  (far  whoa,  he  end,  fcefsJl  Hie 
highest  respect,  thoafh  he  dnfbnd  from  them  in  opinio*); 
they  nttribnted  she  Stressed  stale  of  the  manufactures,  Ac 
peetsacftkNi  of  the  war,  and  feather  oaWnrities  of  the 
country,  tn  the  inadaanaat  state  wf  die  sepmentnnan. 

The  potation  ws  brought  up,  and  fand  an  the  table* 

CATHSLIO   BASA* 

Mr.  Grafton,  in  rising  to  move  (he  order  of  the  da/  far 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  an  the  catnofic 
Ml,  noticed,  that  there  were  certain  clauses  proposed  bye 

a'fht  honourable  gendaman  {Mr.  Canning),  and  certain 
eas  thrown  out  by  a  noble  Lord  (Castlereag'h),  which,  as 
the  clauses  materially  affected  the  bill,  it  was  desirable 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time.  la 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  begged  leave  to  propose 
that  the  committee  to-night  should  sit  pro  fon»ay  and  after 
receiving  all  the  clauses  to  be  offered,  that  the  bill  should  br 
recommitted,,  and  taken  wholly  inlo  discussion  on  Monday 
next.  He  was  the  mose  inclined  to  offer  thfe  delay,  because 
lie  entertained  a  strong  confidence  -that  the  cooGuareace  of 
all  those  friendly  to  the  bitl  might,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
secured  to  (he  detail.  The  candour  of  "both  sides,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  tended  te  an  accordance  favourable  to  the  bill. 
Those  who  were  for  securities,  and  those  who  were  for  eman- 
cipation, appeared  to  be  ready  so  far  to  approach  in  con- 
ciliation towards  each  other,  as  to  give  promise  of  a  ter- 
mination calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  ulti- 
mately to  strengthen  and  unite  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Ryder  did  not  object  to  this  mode  of  bringing  the  sub- 
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ject  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  as  under  all 
circumstances  he  thought  it  as  proper  as  any  that  could  be 
devised.  He  congratulated  himself  on  observing,  that  the 
prediction  be  had  formerly  banaided,  that  the  measure  could 
not  pass  itfthe  form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  was  even 
so  early  as  this  day  verified.  At  the  same  time  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  any 
securities  which  could  be  offered  that  could  render  the  pass* 
iug  of  the  bill  a  measure  which  could  be  carried  without 
imminent  danger  to  the  protectant  establishment,  (hear !) 

Mr%  Canning  explained  his  reasons  for  having  desired 
that  the  clauses  he  had  offered  should  be  printed;  and 
noticed  the  salutary1  effect  this  step  had  produced,  in  sub- 
mitting the  information  connected  with  the  bill  to  gentle- 
ipe*  much  sooner  than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other 
course.  Since  he  first  proposed  these  clauses,  be  had 
received  numerous  suggestions,  to  Which  he  bad  given  mil 
the  attention  their  importance  demanded;  and  he  wasitbese*  > 
fore  in  hopes,  that  *  ben  he  again  brought  them  forward  in 
the  committee,  be  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  an  improved 
and  amended  form.  He  professed  to  come  with  the  most 
impartial  and  candid  temper  to  the  discussion  of  this  great 
question,  and  trusted  it  would  be  met  on  all  sides  by  a  like 
desire  only  to  come  to  a  decision  which  could  be  universally 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  As  to  the  credit  taken  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr-  Ryder),  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  he  could  see  no  great  cause  the  right 
honourable  geetlemsft  had  for  that.  A  retrospect  would 
have  been  equally  effectual  in  enabling  him  to  fortel  that 
there  would  be  some  tSelay  on  this  great  question,  where 
there  were  many  substantial  difficulties  to  surmount,  and 
after  these  were  surmounted,  many  different  shades  of  opt* 
jnion  to  reconcile,  and  where  they  had  not  only  to  satisfy 
their  own  minds  as  to  what  was  right  to-be  done,  but  to 
touch  with  the  tenderest  hands  even  the  prejudices  of 
•Chen*  He  was  however  happy  to  ssyr,  that  mutual  con- 
cessions had  much  facilitated  out-of-doors9  discussions*  and 
lie  trusted  they  would  be  equally  effectual  within. 

Xorrf  Castkreqgh,  from  the  necessity  that  existed  of  look- 
img  at  the  measure  as  a  whole,  approved  of  the  mode  wf 
proceeding  that  bad  just  been  proposed,  and  commended 
the  course  that  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  printing  the 
ttfamse%  *»it  enabled  the  House  to  come  to  an  earlier  matu? 
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rity  of  judgment  than  it  could  otherwise  have  done.  Re 
also  expressed  a  hope  that  the  clauses  might  be  so  framed, 
as  to  conciliate  all  parties  in  favour  of  the  original  measure, 
and  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  bring  forward  any  pro- 
position on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Yorke  agreed  that  the  mode  proposed  was  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  At  the  same  time  he  begged  leave 
to  give  notice,  that  if  the  clauses  for  admitting  catholics 
into  the  House,  and  to  all  offices,  civil  and  military  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions),  were  brought  forward  in  their 
present  shape,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  doty  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  them.  In  other  words,  he  should 
propose  a  great  many  more  exceptions,  {hear,  hear  I) 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,  pro 
forma,  when  a  number  of  clauses  were  brought  up  ;  and  in 
order  to  receive  those  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  House  should,  on  Wednesday  next,  resolve  itself  into  the 
same  committee. 

Mr.  HUey  Jddington  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  the  militia  laws.  It  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Friday. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

TUESDAY,   MAY    18. 
SINECURE  BILL. 

Lord  Gronxnor  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
sinecure  bill;  and  after  some  preliminary  observations, 
stated  bis  apprehensions,  that  his  arguments  would  'not  be 
very  favourably  received,  and  that  be  should  be  left  in  a 
minority.  He  was  sorry  that  the  bill  bad  not  been  taken  in 
hand  by  one  more  capable  of  doing  it  justice  than  himself. 
He  had  applied  to  another  noble  Lord  to  undertake  the 
duty;  but  this  bad  been  refused,  so  that  he  himself  was 
under  the  necessity  of  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  abolish  sinecure  offices,  and  to 
regulate  those  offices  which  were  not  sinecures,  but  where 
the  duties  were  executed  by  deputy,  and  where,  the  emolu- 
ments were  much  too  large.    This  would  be  a  most  useful 
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measure  fri  an  economical  view,  and  ope  which,  therefore, 
deserved  the  support  of  their  Lordships.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  practice  of  the  constitution,  a  greater  monster  than 
this  system  of  sinecure  offices,  where  the  holders  were  paid 
lor  doing  nothing.  They  were  not  themselves  the  consti- 
tution, but  an  abuse  of  the  constitution.  It  might  be 
argued,  that  they  were  necessary  for  rewarding  merit  and 
services  ;  but  they  were  very  illcalculated  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  claim  Of  a  roan  of  distinguished  merit  arose, 
there  was  generally  no  vacancy  of  this  kind  ;  and  when  the 
vacancies  occurred,  the  offices  were  in  truth  given  away 
upon  political  or  family  considerations,  without  much  re- 
gard to  distinguished  merit  The  word  sinecure  was  a  very 
unpopular  word,  and  indeed  so  was  the  word  pension,  of 
which  several  no  very  favourable  definitions  had  been  given. 
He  was  informed  that  it  had  sarcastically  been  stated  in 
another  place,  that  it  was  no  matter  though  the  bill  passed 
ibe  other  House  of  Parliament,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now  he  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  disappoint  that  expectation.  Under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country,  every  measure  was  valu* 
able  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote  economy  ;  and  unless 
their  Lordships  agreed  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  he  was 
afraid  that  their  House,  however  undeservedly,  might  sink 
considerably  in  public  opinion.  The  noble  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  bad  declared,  that  unless  he  (Lord  Grosvenor) 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  bill,  he  (the 
chancellor)  would.  Now,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
bad  a  partiality  for  the  bill,  and  would  engage  to  sup- 
port it,  he  would  very  willingly  give  up  the  task  to 
fikn ;  but  he  rather  thought  tne  partiality  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  the  bill,  resembled  that  of  the  wolf  to 
the  lamb ;  it  was  a  love — to  strangle  it.  But  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  observe,  that  this  bill  meddled  with  no 
▼ested  interests — with  none  of  the  places  about  the  royal 
family^  or  any  office  in  which  a  sinecure  might  be  of  any 
teal  utility.  In  adverting  to  some  of  the  most  useless  offices, 
he  mentioned  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  cursitors,  of 
which  body  there  were  24.  The  emoluments  of  20  of  these 
were  to  be  abolished,  and  only  four  of  the  cursitors  were  to 
be  continued — for  this  very  good  reason,  four  only  did  the 
whole  of sthe  duty— the  other  20  dicf  absolutely  nothing. 
As  the  present  system  of  sinecures  then  was  not  calculated 
/or  the  reward  of  public  services,  and  only  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  public,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  con* 
You  II.— 1813.  3  N 
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cur  in  the  principle  of  the  bill.  To  any  alterations  in  the 
details  that  might  be  found  expedient,  he  should  have  no 
objection.  Nothing  could  be  more  popular  than  the  passing 
of  this  bill  would  be.  It  would  produce  almost  as  much  joy 
jn  the  public  mind,  as  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  her 
royal  highness  (he  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  cleared  from 
the  foul  charges  and  machinations  of  her  enemies.  He 
wished  the  author  of  the  bill  had  been  in  the  House,  to  want 
off,  with  his  broad  shield,  some  of  those  hard  blows  which 
would  be  aimed  at  his  bill  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  woolsack*  The  bill,  however,  lie  hoped,  would,  not- 
withstanding these  hard  blows,  be  passed  by  their  Lord- 
ships. He  concluded  by  moving,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  disclaimed  all  disrespect  to  the 
author  of  the  bill ;  but  observed,  that  any  one  who  could 
twice  have  sent  to  the  Lords  so  crude  and  undigested  a 
measure  as  this,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether 
qualified  for  giving  that  consideration  to  such  a  subject 
which  its  importance  deserved.  Except  the  substitution  of 
the  word  '  salary'  for *  revenue,'  and  a  few  other  alterations 
of  the  same  kind,  the  bill  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of 
last  year.  He  should  therefore  oppose  it  on  the  same  ground 
on  which  he  had  opposed  the  bill  last  year  ;  namely,  the 
utter  impracticability  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  If  it 
were  to  be  passed,  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  any 
court  of  justice  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  single  clause 
of  the  whole  act.  The  noble  Lord  talked  of  his  cursitors, 
but  the  cursitors  were  a  very  ancient  corporation ;  and  were 
their  Lordships  prepared  to  say,  that  the  officers  of  a  cor* 
poration  were  never  to  talie  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
more  than  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a  person  could  be  hired 
to  do  those  duties  ?  If  the  regulations  of  the  bill  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  registrar  of  the  court  of  chancery,  that  court 
would  be  absolutely  shut  up.  He  had  heard  of  expressions 
of  condolence  for  the  poor  suitors  of  the  court  of  chancery ; 
but  did  this  bill  relieve  the  suitors  from  any  fees?  No: 
they  paid  as  before,  and  all  the  expected  savings  were  to  be 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fund,  to  relieve  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  author  of  the  bill,  among  others,  from  a  part  of 
their  taxes.  There  was  to  be  no  mercy  for  him,  (the  chan- 
cellor), and  others  who  were  hard  labourers: — they,  who 
had  no  princely  estates,  no  rich  mines  to  supply  them  with 
.  wealth,  were  to  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  pay* 
finch  was  the  notion  of  economy  which  appeared  to  op 
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entertained  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  Bat  it  was  no 
measure  of  economy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  real  profusion.  With  regard  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  be  would  do  it  the  justice  to  say,  that 
in  no  place  was  more  attention  paid  to  proper  public 
economy ;  but  he  trusted  it  would  never  suffer  itself  to  be  so 
far  misled,  as  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind,  under  an  idea 
that  it  would  promote  public  economy ;  which  it  bad  no 
tendency  whatever  to  do,  but  the  very  reverse,  even  if  it 
were  practicable  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Tht  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
of  any  bill  in  which  his  noble  friend  took  an  interest;  as  he 
must  do  of  this  bill.     In  the  first  place,  be  had  never  seen 
so  crude  and  undigested  a  bill  upon  so  important  a  subject. 
There  was  hardly  a  single  intelligible  clause  in  the  bill.    As 
to  the  point  of  economy,  it  would  not  only  be  nugatory  bat 
mischievous.     If  they  once  began  to  reward  by  pensions 
instead  of  these  sinecure  places,  they  would  soon  find  that 
the  mode  of  pensions  would  be  by  much  the  most  expensive. 
Ministers,  he  had  no  doubt,  often  found  these  sinecures  a 
means  of  parrying  applications ;  for  they  could  say,  "  when 
such  a  place  becomes  vacant,  you  shall  have  it,  but  at  pre* 
sent  I  have  nothing  to  give."     It  did  not  follow  that  those 
who  were  born  to.  large  fortunes  were  always  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  public  service;  and  it  was  fitting,  that  the 
state  officers  should  be  so  liberally  paid,  as  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  station,  independent  of  any  private  fortune. 
They  were  at  present  far  from  being  adequately  paid.     The 
salaries  of  judges  in  Scotland  had  been  increased,  from  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  from  2501.  to  1800/.     Several  other 
offices  had  likewise  been  increased,    but  the  great  state 
offices  had  not.     It  was  altogether  a  bad  principle  to  leave 
these  offices  without  adequate  salaries.    He  had  heard  of 
performing  the  duties  of  offices  for  nothing — than  which 
there  never  was  any  thing  more  absurd  and  extravagant. 
If  the  duties  were  performed  for  nothing,  they  would  soon 
be  but  very  ill  dene.    The  sense  of  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  public  service  would  suffer  a 
thousand  times  more  barm,  than  it  could  derive  benefit 
from  a  trifling  economy.     He  thought  these  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  highly  useful,  when  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  great  features  of  the  public  expenditure; 
but  they  went  altogether  out  of  their  way  when  they  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  these  details  of  office.    It  was  the 
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business  of  th*  executive  govcrnmeot  to  attend  to  these,  and 
the  intermeddling  of  tbe  committees  only  diminished  the 
responsibilitj  of  the  executive  government.    This  sinecure 
committee  had  sat  seven  years,  and  this  bill,  and  another 
which  their  Lordships  had  very  properly  treated,  -were  all 
that  he  had  ever  seen  of  its  labours.     If  it  had  done  nothing 
better,  it  had  employed  its  time  to  no  very  beneficial  pur- 
pose.   H  is  Lordship  also  adverted  to  the  miserable  criterion 
by  which  the  rewards  of  the  officers  of  government  were  by 
this  biTl  to  be  regulated,  by  the  length  of  time  they  wcte- 
in  office*.    It  was  offering  a  bribe  to  those  to  continue  in 
office  whom  it  might  be  of  tbe  greatest  service /to  the* 
country  to  have  out.     it  might  tempt  an  avaricious  minister 
to  remain  in  office,  though  he  differed  from  his  colleague*  i» 
the  most  essential  points,  and  when  the  most  importMt 
interests  of  the  country  might  depend  on  bis  restgnatiosw 
tVas  it  right  that  the  King  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  rewarding  the  merits  of  such  men  as  Mr*  Fox  ot 
Air.  Burke,  merely  because  they  had  not  been  a  certais* 
time  in  office  ?    The  great  talents  of  the  servant — the  meg* 
nitude  of  tbe  service,  were  here  no  criterion*.    These  might 
go  without  reward,  while  those  who  contrived  by  anj  means 
to  keep  their  placesfor  a  certain  length  of  time,  were  to  be 
amply  provided  for.    He  was  convinced  that  the  author  of 
the  bill  was  not  awaro  of  the  great  importance  and  many 
bearings  of  the  subject.  • 

Lord  EllenboroHgh  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
legislation  so  extravagantly  absurd  aB  this  bill  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  clauses.  For  instance,  the  place  of  secon- 
dary in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  was  to  be  regulated.  It 
was  a  most  laborious  situation,  and  the  secondary  being 
N  old,  had  taken  an  associate  to  help  him  to  get  through  dso 
business.  But  it  was  proposed  that  the  business  should 
be  done  by  one,  which  was  exactly  this  kind  of  logie— » 
"as  you  can  bardh  climb  the  hill  with  two  bones,  yon 
shall  in  future  only  have  one  1"  There  was  sotnethiag 
jocose  in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  offices  were 
classed  in  the  bill.  The  chief  justice  in  eyre  was  put  wto 
a  truckle-bed  yi.h  the  surveyor  of  woods  and  forests;  the 
clerk  of  the  pells  was  put  to  bed  with  tbe  lord  privy  seal; 
and  some  other  with  the  president  of  the  council.  It  was 
.  impossible  those  who  parsed  the  bill  could  have  read  it*  A 
bill  so  crude,  so  unintelligible,  so  unread,  and  so  undpersv 
.  jpg  of  being  read,  Ije  bud  never  seen  4<*r  b*atd  oft 
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Ltrrd  Qtos&mof  replied ;  after  which  the  dectmd  reading 
iftis  negatived  without  a  division, 

Zorrf  lAttrpooi  then  rtoved  that  the  bid  be  rejected, 
vfbicfi  wan  agreed  to ;  Lord  Grosvenor  appearing  to  be  the 
only  dissenting  voice. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMON'S. 

tHtTttDAY,   *AY  IS. 

Jih  ffftberforee.  in  presenting  a  petition  for  ike  com* 
ianttee  of  tfce  baptist  missionary  society,  praying  that  no 
obstroctioAsmigbt  be  interposed  to  their  endeavour*  to  con> 
tort  the  Hindoos,  took  the  opportunity  of  eorreetiftg  4 
mistake  that  had  gone  abroad  inspecting  their  Intention*. 
It  had  betn  erroteoosly  stated,  that  it  was  tfwir  object  to 
propagate  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  instead  of  the  general 
tttb  of  Christianity.  Toil  was  a  great  iftisapprehensiott 
ot  their  tJesignt*  No  persons  had)  ufidet  the  same  disad- 
wia^«By  rendered  aaoh  essential  eerviee  to  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Dr.  Carey  had  made- such  tor* 
credible  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  native  languages 
of  India,  that  he  bad  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College 
m  Ctrifeilfta  by  Lord  Weltesley,  and  Lord  Miato  had 
baffle  C**tiffi6ny  to  bis  merit,  by  saying  that  hfc  acquaintance 
With  the  tbnroes  of  Hindustan  exceeded  that  of  Sir  W. 
Jones.  He  f heb  passed  an  high  eulogium  on  the  member* 
of  the  soeiety,  who«had  expended  all  their  earnings  on  the 
great  work  rhe^trad  undertaken. 

General  Ga&oigfie  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  honotfcv 
able  gentleman,  as  to  the  mistake  which  had  gone  forth  oft 
the*  subject  of  the  intentions  of  the  baptists.  The  (etfcfott 
was  than  otfdeted  to  lie  on  the  table. 

LICENCES. 

Mn  Mur+yatt  presented  a  petition  from  same  merehAnfl 
pt  bae<km,'coeipbimiiig  against  the  itsne  of  licences  granted 
forf  the  importation  of  American  commerce.  He  said  the 
ajfetcm  gave  eneeporagetflent  to  the  industry  of  the  eftenW* 
toitheut  any  corresponding  advantage  to  ooreetveft.  Th6 
patriotism  and  coning*  of  the  people  of  Canada  deserted  * 
better  boon  than  this  favour  which  was  given  to  their  eneuMI 
*f^4M»i*gt<    Ho  haa  b«aritt*ttlhat  «  1H* 
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impossible  to  blockade  the  ports  of  America :  he  allowed 
that  they  could  not  be  hermetically  sealed  duriog  the  whole 
year,  yet  at  the  time  when  oar  ships  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  coast,  no  neutral  could  dare  to  approach.  He  objected 
to  the  lumber  which  these  licences  would  import  into  the 
British  market.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  which  had  been  adverse  to  the 
war,  entertained  this  feeling,  because  war  would  destroy 
their  commerce :  but  allow  them  the  benefit  of  trade  through 
the  licences,  and  their  motive  for  disapproving  hostilities 
with  this  country  vanished  at  once,  (hear  I) 
;  Mr.  Robinson,  in  answer,  said,  that  as  to  the  articles 
which. would  be  imported  into  out  market,  America  nwt 
•end  what  she  had :  she  had  none  but  raw  articles  to  export* 
He  maintained  that  the  licences  now  given  would  enable 
America  to  pay  for  those  articles  which  she  had  already  got 
firom  us.  He  would  allow,  that  if  a  strict  blockade  coukl 
be  preserved  through  the  year,  that  the  licence  system 
would  be  disadvantageous :  but  as  this  waa  impossible,  he 
■aw  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  share  m 
those  profits  which  it  could  not  prevent  the  neutral  from 
acquiring. 

LEATHER   TAX. 

Mr.  Benson  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the 
repeal  of  this  tax.  tie  did  not  bring  forward  this  question 
from  motives  of  hostility  towards  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  nor  to  embers 
rats  the  measures  of  the  government ;  but  from  a  wish  to 
give  relief  to  a  most  important  branch  of  trade  which  was  in 
*  state  of  suffering*  The  first  class  of  persona  injured  by  the 
tpx  was  the  tanners  :  they  had,  indeed,  almost,  paid  the 
whole  tax  out  of  their  own  pockets  ;  and  so  much  had  it 
affected  them,  that  by  way  of  illustratioq,  he  could  mention 
that  the  capital  of  one  whom  he  knew,  had  been  reduced 
from  an  immense  sum  almost  to  nothing.  The  American 
jaarket  being  thrown  out  of  use,  the  trade  had  been  dimi- 
nished more  than  one-third.  The  currier,  though  not  an 
equal  sufferer,  joined  in  the  petition,  because  he  saw,  that 
although  the  tax  was  paid  by  another,  yet  his  own  profit* 
Wefe  diminished,  and  the  demand  for  his  articles  had 
fallen.  The  tanner  in  shumac,  and  the  oil-dresser,  wereeqnat 
»ufferers»  The  shoemakers  throughout  the  kingdom  had 
jrajsei  a  .general  complaint.    IaStaffordsbin^  ut  particular, 
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some  wholesale  manufacturers  had  been  reduced  from 
capitals  of  £5,000/.  to  almost  nothing,  and  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  their  labourers  from  starving*  Some  had 
in  a  short  period  been' so  reduced,  that  when  he  went  to 
thank  them  for  their  kindness  in  returning  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  had  met  him  at  the  threshold  of  their  doors  with 
a  hearty  shake,  indeed  of  the  hands,  but  had  expressed  their 
unwillingness  that  he  should  enter  their  bouses  to  see  their 

Sverty.  (hear,  hear !)  He  then  alluded  to  the  evidence  of 
r.  Roby,  a  tanner,  who,  while  he  denied  that  he  had 
been  affected  by  the  tax,  said  that  most  of  the  tanners  about 
him  had  been  thrown  intoastate  of  alarm,  and  that  some  minor 
.traders  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  business  altogether. 
A  different  evidence  had  indeed  been  given  by  Mr.Maberiy, 
who  was  neither  a  tanner,  a  currier,  nor  a  shoemaker,  but  a 
government  contractor.  This  gentleman  had  made  a  calcu- 
lation, whose  elaborate  accuracy  did  him  great  credit :  he 
had  estimated,  to  the  fractional  part  of  a  farthing,  how 
much  the  government  would  receive,  but  he  had  not  told  us 
what  the  poor  man  paid,  (hear,  hear !)  In  many  cases, 
and  in  this  particularly,  there  was  no  proportion  between 
the  benefit  received  by  the  government,  and  the  money  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  In  this  tax  indeed  govern- 
ment paid  the  greater  portion  of  it  out  of  its  own  funds  ; 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  demands  they  had  made 
for  leather,  the  trade  must  have  altogether  failed.  He  was 
at  a  Loss  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  line  of  argument 
panned  by  the  other  party.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, when  he  brought  forward  this  tax,  had  said  that 
this  manufacture  was  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  that  it 
could  well  afford  to  be  taxed ;  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
now  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  be  bad  been 
misinformed  3  for  even  at  the  time  of  imposing  the  tax,  the 
manufacturer  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  a  bounty, 
rather  than  any  fresh  imposition.  He  therefore  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  of  the 
fitfd  of  the  King,  aB  ideated  to  an  additional  duty  on  hides 
and  skins* 

Mr.  Wharton  contended,  the  distress  mentioned  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  arise  from  the  leather  tax,  and 
observed,  to  remove  it,  he  ought  not  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  which  he  complained, 
hut  to  bring  in  one  to  revive  the  trade  of  the  country.  A 
variety  of  Circumstances  to  which  the  honourable  gentlemaa 
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M  not  altoded, wight  cause  those  of  which  be  had  spoken. 
The  tax  pmsod  bu£  ligbtl y  mi  the  labouring  man,  thot^h 
theoootiery  had  often  been  asserted,  it  was  calculated  that 
it  dapsived  Huh  of  the  produce  of  one  day's  labour  in  the  year, 
white  jt  fell  enormously  heavy  on  the  gentleman,  as  his  shoes, 
hi*  tools,  his  caach,  bis  harness,  his  faoek4unding,  and, 
jn  ebort,  almost  every  thing  belonging  to  him,  wave  affected 
bj  this  tac.  The  effect  of  the  purchases  of  government  was 
'  Boteacb  as  had  been  described.  These,  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  ware  hut  aa  18,000/.  to  S&ftOQl.  Us 
total  amount.  The  alleged  fidting  off  la  the  produce  of 
this  duty  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  skiafl  brought  in  after  his  right  honourable  friend 
)ttd  submitted  hisfsttpesition  to  the  House,  and  before  the 
feitt  passed,  was  sufficient  to  account  for  a  much  laiger 
defalcation.  Though  this  doty  was  now  so  much  coat- 
plained  of,  the  tanners  had  been  within  these  few  yeais 
obliged  to  pay  an  advance  of  these  halfpence  per  lb.  on 
each  hide,  on  account  of  the  high  pries  of  bark,  and  they 
had  felt  no  alesm  at  that.  That  they  cheerfully  paid,  but 
the  -moment  tiiree  halfpence  was  laid  on  by  way  of  doty, 
they  were  all  said  to  be  ruined.  He  then  commented  on 
various  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  particularly  dwelt  on 
£be  absurdities  and  contradictions  which  appeared  in  the 
atatament  of  the  witnesses  Ikuen  and  Lsarmouth.  The 
onfMfflt  of  leather  from  Poland  was  so  trifling  that  it  could 
not  possibly  lie  In  any  degree  injurious  to  the  leather  trade 
*f  this -country.  Even  if  the  Irish  tanner  could  attempt  a 
fivslry,  be  did  not  believe  it  would  be  the  policy  of 
£agland  to  repress  it.  He  would  now  ask  whether  the 
duty  should  be  repealed  upon  the  evidence  of  snob  men  us 
Jie  had  been  describing  I 

Xerd  Campion  contended,  iiuxt  as  the  tat  was  unequal  in 
its  operation,  ami  found  to  be  unproductive,  it  could  not 
he  a  good  one.  Even  the  wttaesees  who  had  been  examined 
in  the  committee  in  favour  of  the  tax,  were  to  the  foil  as 
contradictory  as  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  he  considered  the  (ax  a  bad  one,  be  would  vole 
for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Htnnei  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing bar  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  a  manner  km 
oppressive*  that  was  by  the  retrenchment  of  usekss  e*pe»» 
ditto*.  As  to  the  returns  of  exports  and  imports,  scad  by 
thn  right  henoMnUe  gtatksnun<lftr»  Wharton),  wfceu  be 
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recollected  the  proceedings  last  session  on  the  orders  in 
.council,  he  was  not  disposed  to  put  much  faith  in  those 
returns. 

•  Mr  Isockhart  said,  tfje  loss  to  the  poor  man  by  this  tax 
wis  not  what  merely  fell  upon  him  for  the  article  of  shoes- 
Many  persons,  particularly  sneh.  as  worked  in  woods,  had 
most  of  their  dress  composed  of  leather.  The  family  of  the 
poor  roan  was  besides  to  be  considered.  He  would  support 
the  motion. 

Sir  Thomas  Foley  said,  a  report  was  in  circulation,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  not  theauthorof  the  tax, 
'  nor  a  great  friend  to  it.  The  accredited  father  of  this  child 
was  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  he  wished  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  would  rather  rbk  the  displeasure  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  gain  for  himself,  by 
giving  up  for  this  tax,  the  gratitude  of  many  thousands. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it  was  remarked 
by  a  noble  baronet  (Sir  T.  Foley),  that  he  had  taken  up  the 
measure  at  the  recommendation  of  his  right  honourable 
mend  (the  secretary  of  the  treasury).  The  truth  was,  that 
the  measure  had  been  for  dome  time  in  his  own  contempla- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Perceval).  He 
was  now  convinced  that  the  tax  could  not  be  given  up,  or 
replaced,  except  by  one  much  more  exceptionable.  The 
repeal  of  it  would  produce  nothing  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  but  so  much  elear  gain  to  the  dealers  in  leather. 
'With'  respect  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Irwin,  alluded  to  by 
an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Ben  net),  he  must  say,  that  * 
there  was  no  man  of  more  integrity  or  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  Mr.  Irwin.  His  accounts  were  as  accurate  as  tbey 
could  possibly  be,  nor  were  they  ever  falsified  for  any  party 
purpose.  The  tax  was  represented  as  unproductive.  It 
fully  answered  all  his  expectations.  If  they  compared  its 
produce  with  one  imposed  at  the  same  time  on  glass,  it 
^would  be  found  that  it  had  been  productive  in  a  degree 
much  superior  to  the  latter.  In  the  three  first  quarters, 
ending  the  5th  of  April  last,  the  total  amount  of  the  receipts 
from  the  additional  duty  upon  leather  was  118,000/.  while 
that  upon  glass,  ending  at  the  same  time,  was  only  20392. 
Considering,  the  cry  that  had  been  raised  against  the  tax, 
and  that  the  tanners  bad  been  induced  to  diminish  their 
trade  with  a  view  of  removing  this  tax,  the  wonder  was 
that  it  should  be  so  productive.  The  removal  of  it  would 
not  diminish  the  burthen  upon  the  poor,  because  from 
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the  evidence  it  was  clear  that  the  rise  io  the  price  of 
leather  did  not  proceed  from  the  additional  duty.  Upon 
the  heavy  shoes  of  a  farmer  the  addition  of  duty  was  not 
more  than  6d. .  The  licence  for  tanners  bad  lately  much 
increased,  which  was  a  clear  proof,  that  the  trade  was  not  a 
losing  one.  When  the  calls  upon  the  country  were  so 
pressing  and  so  heavy,  it  was  not  a  time  for  lessening  the 
means  of  answering  these  calls*  He  must  therefore  oppose 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Iiobimon  explained,  that  the  tax  hail  ao  effect  upon 
the  importation  of  hides,  and  showed  that  the  diminution 
of  1812  was  caused  by  the  excessive  import  of  the  throe 
preceding  years. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  agreed  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex~ 
cheqner  on  many  points,  and  also  thought  thai  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  measure  had  been  urged  beyond  the 
fair  point.  But  he  opposed  it  as  disproportioned  on  the 
manufacturers  of  leather,  and  falling  on  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Benson  replied,  and  the  House  divided- 
Ayes     104 

Noes    -        -        -        -        -        •        104 

The  members  being  even,  the  speaker  gave  the  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

The  admiralty  registrar's  bill  went  into  a  committee,  in 
which  Sir  W.  Scott  suggested  that  the  iasianoe  conrt  6( 
admiralty  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  and  that  a  sum  of  10,000/.  should  he  left  for  the  neces> 
SjBjry  disbursements  of  the  office  of  the  prize  count.  After  a 
few  remarks  from  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Wbttbread,  Mr. Stephen, 
and  explanation  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  the  other  clauses  w»ne 
gone  through,  the  report  received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  further  consideration  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Benson  brought  in  the  leather  duty  repeal  bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time9  and  ordered  to  bp  read  a  second 
time  on  Thursday* 

Adjourned* 
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HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

t 

WEDNESDAY,    MAT   19. 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,,  and  Mr.  Leacb,  Sir  S. 
Roroilly  and  Mr..  Thompson,  were  heard  in  the  appeal  case 
of  M'Adani  v  Adam. 

This  tea  my  important  ease  with  a  view  to  the  Scottish 
law  of  marriage.  Mr.  M'Adani,  a  gentleman  of  very  large 
fortune  in  Ayrshire,  kept  a  mistress  ia  his  house  for  some 
years,  and  had  children  by  her.  One  morning  he  called 
the  servants  into  the  room  where  he  and  his  kept-mistress 
were  at  breakfast,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  declared  in 
their  presence  that  she  was  his  wife.  The  same  day  he  shot 
himself.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is  a  vali^l  marriage, 
and  consequently  the  children  legitimate  ?  Upon  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  depends  the  succession  to  a  real  estate 
of  10,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
judges  below,  that  if  this  should  be  decided  to  be  a  valid 
marriage,  the  poor  Gretna-Green  blacksmith  would  be  ruined, 
as  the  Eagtish  couples  would  only  have  to  pass  the  borders, 
and  marry  themselves  without  his  assistance.  Further 
hearing  on  Friday. 

•  The  Karl  of  Lauderdale  moved  an  alteration  in  the 
Standing  erder  relative  to  proxies,  which  bad  become  neces* 
sary>  owiag  to  the  aew  regulations  in  regard  to  the  hearing 
of  appeals.  The  effect  of  it  was,  that  no  proxy  should  be 
received  from  any  peer  that  had  been  present  in  the  House 
the  day  on  which  the  proxy  was  to  be  used  ;  and  that  no 
proxy  should  be  admitted  i*  voting,  unless  given  in  before 
three  o'clock  of  the  day  in  which  any  question,  in  regard 
to  which  the  proxy  was  tendered,  was  to  be  decided.  The 
propositi*)*  was  agreed  to. 

The  exchequer  bilk  bill,  and  Coveftt  Garden  market  bill 
were  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Adjourned* 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY    19. 

&>  H.  Montgomery  withdrew  his  proposed  motion  oft 
rtecotrveftion  ot  tiie  Hindoos  for  the  present,  on  account  of 
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the  numerous  petitions  on  the  table,  and  because  the  papers 
for  which  he  had  moved  were  not  all  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Robinsou  obtained  leave  in  a  bill  to  allow  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  articles  of  provisions  into  the  colonies  of  tbe 
West  Indies  and  Newfoundland,  for  a  limited  period. 

Mr.  Kenrick  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  debtors  in  Dover  Castle,  and  another  bill 
to  repeal  certain  clauses  in  local  acts  relating  to  the  poor. 
Tbe  bills  were  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  week. 

Mr.  Cruvey  gave  notice  (in  consequence,  he  said,  of  the 
sinecure  bill  being  lost  in  the  Lords),  first,  of  a  motion  to- 
morrow week  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  office  of  joint  pay- 
master, and  also  for  Tuesday  week,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  marines. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  in  moving  the  committee  on  the 
mail  coach  bill,  said  it  was  his  intention  to  move,  that  mail 
coaches  in  Scotland  should  be  exempt  from  toll,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  compensation  of  one  half-penny  on  every 
letter. 

Mr.  Wynne  objected,  that  some  regulations  had  not  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  Wales,  for  want  of  which  the  roads 
would  soon  be  impassable  in  that  country. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  committee. 

A  message  from  the  Lords,  brought  up  their  assent  to  the 
exchequer  bills  funding  bill,  with  an  amendment  in  tbe  title, 
which  being  merely  the  correction  of  a  clerical  error,  was 
agreed  to. 

LEATHER  TAX. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  oppose  the  bill,  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  House  last  night  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  no  right  to  put  such  a  question ;  but  he  bad 
no  objection  to  answer  for  his  convenience,  that  he  certainly 
should  oppose  it,  as  he  did  not  consider  the  opinion  of  last 
night  decisive.  He  gave  notice,  that  he  should  to-morrow, 
move  in  committee,  that  sugar  should  be  imported  from  St. 
Eustatia,  Mariegalante,  and  St.  Martin,  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  from  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

Mr.  OiHara  said,  as  be  had  been  the  person  who  had 
moved  the  instructions  to  the  Irish  finance  committee,  who 
had  giveu  answers  not  at  all  satisfactory,  he  was  the  pro* 
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perest  man  to  move  that  the  report  be  taken  into  farther 
consideration.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  report  be 
committed. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  Newport,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  each  said  a  few  words  against  the  motion, 
to  wh'teh  Mr.  O'Hara  replied  very  shortly,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division, 

ROMAN  CATH0LIC8. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  G rattan,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  Roman  catholic  relief  bill. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  bringing  up  some  new  clauses,  which 
were  not  read,  observed,  that  in  them  he  had  endeavoured 
to  combine  -and  meet  the  views  of  most  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  communication  on  this  most  important  subject; 
and  he  bad  been  particularly  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the 
suggestions  of  a  noble  Lord  (Castlereagh),  and  he  hoped  he 
had  been  successful.  He  trusted,  that  he  had  now  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  effectual  securities,  not  only  for  the 
protestant  but  also  for  catholic  freedom.  He  should  not  now 
detain  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his 
clauses,  except  it  was  desired  ;  but  he  should  wait,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged,  until  the  whole  had  been  printed, 
and  had.  regularly  come  to  the  hands  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Plunkett  observed,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
bill,  the  should  not  occupy  much  of  their  time  in  express* 
ing  his  complete  approbation  of  all  that  was  now  before 
them ;  but  if  the  committee  would  pardon  him,  he  would 
trespass  on  them  for  one  moment  more,  as  this  might  be  the 
last  opportunity  he  should  have  of  addressing  them  on  the 
present  subject,  as  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  some  time.  He  had  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  clauses  just  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning),  as  well  as  to  the 
labour  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan). 
He  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  entire  of  the  clauses  as  they 
now  stood,  bad  his  most  cordial  approbation,  {heart) 
More  he  would  not  say  on  the  present  occasion,  but  ho  was 
rejoiced  to  see  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  succeeded. 
to  well  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  two  great  objects  of 
of  the  measure — security  to  the  principles  and  establish- 
•  ments  of  the  protestant,  and  also  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
opinion  of  the  catholic,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  constitution* 
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It  *w  lib  opinion  that  those  object*  had  been  moil  clenrtjr 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  bill  in  it*  pwaant 
state— that  such  securities  had  been  proposed  ae  ought  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  jfttloo*  of  the  proteatsnts,  at  well  as 
tfm  most  inimical  amongst  the  catholics.  In  thus  briefly 
slating  his  eortiaj  approbation  of  the  whole  of  the  clause^ 
he  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  bis  hope,  though 
he  might  not  be  present  in  his  place  to  support  the  bill, 
that  he  might  not  be  useless  in  promoting  its  objects,  and 
In  moreefearfy  explaining  its  views  in  the  country  to  which 
he  was  going.  (Afar,  hear !) 

Lord  Casttcreagh  expressed  his  concern  at  the  intended 
departure  of  the  honourable  member  who  had  just  spoke } 
hut  be  drew  some  consolation  from  that  circomstance,  as  H 
%w  to  be  hoped  that  he  (Mr.  Pfonkett)  would  remote 
those  false  impressions  which  hud  been  made  on  the  minds 
•f  some  men  in  Ireland  respecting  the  nature  of  the  bin, 
(Aeor  I)  Now  that  he  was  on  hfs  legs,  be  cotrid  not  but 
benr  testimony  to  the  aoccesses  which  had  attended  the 
light  hm.  member^  (Mr.  Canning'*)?endeavours  to  meet  his 
(LordCastleieagh's)  views  in  the  clauses  which  had  just  been 
presented ;  and  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
the  MR,  that  be  should  be  able  to  give  his  cordial  support 
to  the  bitf;   at  present  k  had  hfo  concurrence,    (hear. 

Mt.  Lockfutrt  thought  that  farther  time  ought  to  be 

£ven  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  clauses,  as  they  would 
t  he  printed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  on  Monday  they 
we#e  to  be  discussed.  He  wished  for  rurther  rime,  not 
mfy  on  account  of  members  of  that  House,  but  also  on 
sacetint^ef  England.  He  disliked  precipitation  cm  a  subject 
of  to  much  importance* 

Mir.  Canning  had  no  objection  to  go  into  a  foil  explana- 
tion of  aH  his  views  in  proposing  the  clauses,  if  the  conn 
ntfttee  wished  him  to  do  so  at  the  present  time,  (no,my) 
but  he  had  deemed  it  to  be  understood  that  nothing  could 
t*  sakl  this  night  that  could  cat!  forth  any  thing  liktf 
(Mmte ;  that  the  clauses  should  be  proposed  pro  formA,  for 
tb*  purpose  of  having  them  printed,  which  would  be  done 
in  94  hours,  and  therefore  he  had  abstained  from  any  thing 
like  remark  or  explanation.  Bat  at  present  he  really 
tft+ugtot  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  go  tntoihat  explanation ; 
aaoV  at  there  were  onty  jfaadas  of  difference  between  many  of 
Unfriend* of  the  bill,  imperfect  statements  might  have  as 
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injurious  effect,  and  which  oould  only  be  avoided  bv  wait- 
ing till  the  clauses  were  printed,,  and  in  the  hands  of  *very 
member.  The  time  occupied  by  tbe  printing  would  be 
very  short,  but  he  was  ready  (o  give  full  explanation  now  if 
required,  (no,  no!) 

Lord  Castlereagh thought,  that  on  so  delicate  a 'subject, 
explanation  at  the  present  moment  was  unadvisable-— that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  waii  till  the  clauses  should  be 
printed,  (hear I)  ' 

Mr.  Ryder  diffbfed  from  his  noble  friend — he  thought 
some  explanation  of  the  clauses  omjht  to  be  given,  bgfefe 
the  House  came  to  the  discussion  dfChem.  They  had  just 
received  clauses*  which  would  not  be  printed,  peVftapl, 
before  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  they  were  to  be  discussed. 
Thq  subject  was  one  of  delicacy ;  but  ought  it  therefore  to 
be  so  precipitated?  The  clauses  might  be  of  great  length ; 
and  they,  ought  first  to  be  printed,  then  to  be  explained 
after  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  raembets,  and  further 
time  ought  to  be  given  for  the  discission  of  them.  He 
could  not  but  ex  print  bis  rrgret»Uht  intended  departure  of 
an  honourable  member  opposite  (Mr.  Plunkett),  though 
possibly  he  (Mr.  Ryder)  mt^ht  have  reason  fd  Arfeart  his 
talents  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  House  wotfH 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  fakftite  in  the  diseusstofts  'that 
might  take  place  on  the  bill,  (hear  I)  ,  Though  fWt 
honourable  member  had  exposed  his  cordial  approbation 
of  the  entire  of  the  clauses,  he  (Mr.  Ryder)  still  retafaefl  tfte 
opinion  which  he  had  already  expressed  against  fhe  prfa- 
ciple  of  the  bill ;  and  he  had  Ifttle  hope  that  any  thing 
/woirid  be  adduced  trbich  could  induce  him,  in  the  fiitufe 
opportunities  which  be  should  have  of  expressing  h*U 
sentiments,  of  altering  the  opinion  which  he  hfed  already 
given. 

Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  the  datrse*  wotaW  be  reatiy  &t 
every  member  long  before  Saturday— that  they  #6aM  lie 
printed  by  to-taorrow  evening  at  latest ;  ttnd  therefore  the 
complaints  that  had' been  made  were  not  wcftKouaded.  We, 
however,  could  not  but  express  his  hope,  as  well  as  his  flrtn 
belief,  that  the  endeavours  of  the  right  hon.  genfleftmn  to 
disparage  the  bill  would-be  futile,  especially  its  the  attempts 
bad  been  made  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  at  ji-  mo- 
ment when  it  was  understood  on  all  sides  that  nothing  should 
be  said  this  night  that  could  callTorth  any  thing  like  debate* 

The  clauses  were  passed,  as  haying  been  read  a  first  time* 
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after  which  the  House  resumed,  when  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the 
chairman,  obtained  lea  re  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next.  The 
clauses  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  brought  in  the  Irish  two  millions 

loan  bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 

read  a  second  time  to-morrow.    He  then  brought  in  the 

.  Irish  assessed  taxes  bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and 

ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  after 

Sir  J.  Newport  had  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
appeared  to  be  wished  to  hurry  these  bills  through  the 
House,  without  giving  an  opportunity  for  discussing 
(hem. 

The  Shoreditch  poor  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Mellisb,  and  passed. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

THURSDAY,  MAT  SO. 

The  American  prize  bill  and  the  Swedish  claims  billi 
lead  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  to-morrow. 

The  Scots  creditors'  bill  passed  through  a  committee,  and 
was  reported. 

Mr-  Melville,  from  the  East  India  bouse,  presented  a  copy 
of  a  minute  of  the  court  of  directors,  respecting  Christianity 
in  India.    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Shoreditch  poor  bill,  some  local  and  private  bills, 
.  were  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Shiffner,  Mr.  Houblon,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Charles 
Dundas,  Lord  Stanley,  and  other  members,  and  read  a  first 
time.  <  The  debenture  and  exchequer  bills  bill  were  returned 
by  Mr.  Lushington  and  other  members,  with  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to. 

Four  petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christian 
,  knowledge  into  India  were  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Hard* 
wicke,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Edinburgh  goal  bill  and  the  East  Smithfield  im- 
provement bill  were  read  a  third  time  aqd  passed. 

Adjourned, 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  JO.  _ 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Creeoey  said,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the 
House,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  that  day,  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  King  of  100/.  or  go  to  prison,  for  a  supposed  libel  con- 
tained in  a  speech  made  by  him  in  that  House.  Deeming 
this  a  case  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  he  had  drawn  up  a  petition  and  remonstrance 
on  the  subject,' in  which  he  had  given  a  complete  detail  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  intending  to  have  presentee)  it 
this  night.  The  time  required  for  extending  the  narrative 
in  a  fair  and  legible  form,  rendered  this  impossible  to-night. 
The  petition  and  remonstrance  should  be  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented to-morrow  ; -and  in  the  meantime  he  thought,  him- 
self  called  on  to  give  this  intimation  to  the  House,  thereby 
availing  himself  of  the.  earliest  opportunity  of  apprising 
them  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  His 
petition  and  remonstrance  he  should  have  presented  to- 
morrow, and  should  then  myme  some  other  day  on  which 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

MR.  PALMER'S  CLAIM. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Palmer,  the  resolution  of  l6th 
May,  1808,  relating  to  Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  was  read  ;  after 
a  few  words  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  ac- 
counts of  the  percentage  arising  from  the  post-office  revenue 
were  ordered  to  be  lay  before  the  House;  and  the  subject 
was  ordered  to  be  referred,  to  a  .committee  of  the  whole 
House  to-morrow. 

On  the.  second  reading  of  the- Irish  customs  bill,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  understanding  that  it  was  the  intention  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  move  that  certain  papers 
relative  to  the  civil  list  should  be  referred  to  a  private  cora<* 
ipittee,  intimated  that  he  should  move  that  they  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

IRISH  MALT  DUTY  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  into  a 
committee  on  the  Irish  malt  duty  bill, 
Vol.  IL— 18J2-13.  3P 
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Sir  John  Newport  opposed  it,  on  (be  ground  that  the 
effect  of  the  btU  would  q*  t?  prevent  t|ie  tlfe  of  beer  instead 
of  spirits,  by  which  the  correction  of  a  great  moral  evil 
might  have  been  attained.  That  tip  measure  too,  instead 
of  an  augmentation,  would  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the 
revenue,  he  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  in 
the  year  1806,  when  the  duty  was  7s.  per  barrel,  with  what 
it  was  after  an  additional  duty  of  8s.  lOd.  per  band  bad 
been  imposed,  when,  instead  of  en  increase,  there  was  a 
efficiency  to  the  amount  of  900,000/.  An  increase  of  tax, 
not  duly  controlled,  he  contended,  did  not  tend  to  inrnar 
the  revenue. 

General  Maihtw  said,  the  present  hill  would  have  the  ef- 
fect, of  ruining  the  brewers  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterfonl, 
and  Fermoy,  as  it  would  hare  dtp  effect  of  checking  the 
export  track*,  which  had  lately  begun  to  be  carried  on  from 
those  places. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  supported  the  bill;  he  had  agreed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  several  of  the  coumy  members  of  Ireland, 

S  reduce  the  duty  frojn  5s.  to  3s.  and  he  had  expected 
at  this  would  have  made  the  measure  generally  palatable* 
In  Ireland  they  were  precluded  from  taxation  on  any  article 
not  taxed  in  England.  Did  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
present  tax,  wish  him  to  introduce  the  income  tax  into 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  D.  Browne  supported  the  bill,  nothing  but  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present  could  do  away  illegal  distillation. 
Mr.  French  was  decidedly  against  the  bill. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Peele  and  Sir  J.  Newport, 
the  House  divided  on  the  question  for  the  speaker's  leaving 
the  chair,  when  there  appeared 

For  the  motion      -        -        -        -        1 10 
Against  it     -  96 

Majority        -  74t 

The  House  having  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
after  a  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Fitageralri, 
Sir  J.  Newport,  and  others  took  a  part,  the  bill  went  through 
the  committee.  When  the  House  was  resumed,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

AMERICAN    CLAIMANTS. 

Mr.  Lockkavt  then  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Heme 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  concerning  American  chum* 
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ants;    These  claims  tyent  pretty  far  back*  at  out  itarchanw 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  large  credits  to  those  of  Ahierictt 
previous  to  the  war  Which  broke  out-  in  1776.    At  the  teN 
mination  of  that  war,  the  4th  article  of  the  tredry  of  Paris,  in 
1782*  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  each  ooamry  should  be 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  their  d&bttr.irt  sterling  nfdfleUi 
That  article,  However,  was  never  ratified  by  the  government 
of  America:    After  aome  remarks  oil  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  in  1791,  so  for  as  it  related  to  this  subject,  0* 
proceeded  to  observe  upon  the  eoridttctdf  thfe  cornmiastertefri 
appointed  by  this  country  and  by  America*  and  said  thai 
the  latter  acted  not  like  the  ageritsof  a  great- nation,  btii 
like  tbe  interested  partisans  of  individuals,  er  an.  if  they 
"were  commissioned  to  act  for  private  persons.     When  the 
British  commissioners  returned  to  England  in  1800,  thatigit 
ibey  bad  been  able  to  effect  nothing*  theur  conduct  was  aj*» 
proved  of  by  the  British  government.    Though  the  ehlkfrt 
ants  had, been  a  long  lime  fcilent,  they  remonstrated  upon  th* 
return  of  the  commissioners*  but  the  remonstrance  had  lit4ut 
effect,   aa   the  ministry  were  soon   afterwards  changtHJ* 
Whan  Lord  Grenville  Was  secretary  fdt  fiireiga  aft'atrs,  Ufa 
British  claimants  had  many  conferences  with  him.     TheJ 
slated  their  losses  at  that  timfe  at  two  mtlridns.    In  t8CHii 
government  uegociated  with  the  American  government,  and 
consented  to  accept  of  600,000/.  as  a  liquidation  of  the 
whoje  demand,  and  this  without  the  knowledge;  of  thfe 
British  merchants :  as  soon  as  they  heard  this  they  remon- 
strated against  it.    This  sum  was  dit klcd  only  last  year  bjr 
the  commissioners  appointed  tor  that  purpose;  and  they 
declared  that  the  losses  of  the  merchants  (from  the  elairtfs 
that  had  been  proved)  amounted  to  the  sum  df  800,0001. 
more  at  that  time;  He  thonght  it  probable  that  the  ministry 
in  1802  were  induced  to  accede  to  the  convention  already 
mentioned  from  an  apprehension  that  a  refusal  on  their  pan 
alight  lead  to  a  new  war  with  France  arid,  with  Amenta. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  in  support  of  the  claimants,  rti- 
jeged  the  cases  of  the  settlers  whd  had  sustained  losses 
.  fcy  the  cession   of   tbe  Fldrktas — of  the  settlers  on  Me 
Mosquito  shore,  who  were  indemnified  on  the  cession  df  that 
country  to  Spain — of  tbestiffertis  under  ihe  stquestratidn  by 
the  Spanish  government  in  1796— -and  more  especially  t(te 
casein  tfhich  lite  captors  of 'a  Sw^d Mi  convoy,  had  been 
indemnified  by  the.. government,  on  tbe  sratoration  of  the 
Tcqpfe  to  ib$  Bwedhib  government .  .  lie  .itaa  a^are  infer 
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uopliesant  it  was  to  press  a  claim  on  the  House  at  such  & 
time ;  but  any  relief  to  be  grantee!  to  the  claimants  would 
be  effective  only  by  being  speedy.  He  accordingly  sab- 
nutted  to  the  House  this  proposition — "  That  the  petitioners 
have  established  such  a  case  as  forms  an  equitable  ground 
for  parliamentary  relief/' 

The  oucstion  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Van  sit  tart  said,  that  the  proposition  of  the  honour- 
able mover  went  to  this — that  if  the  government  was  unable 
4o  obtain  relief  for  the  claimants  from  a  foreign  power,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  indemnify  the  losers* 
The  question  turned  on  these  points,  viz.  1st,  whether  the 
government  was  justified  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  1802, 
without  obtaining  full  indemnification  for  the  claimants  ; 
and,  2nd,  Whether,  when'  the  government  had  so  failed, 
the  Parliament  was  bound  to  make  it  good.    The  first 
branch  of  the  question  had  been  waved  by  the  honourable 
mover;  but  he  should  Vemark,  that  by  the  treaty  of  180£, 
the  claimants  were  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  their  claims  in 
America,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  1784,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  no  unlawful  impediment  should  bp 
thrown  in  the  way  of  subjects  of  either  nation  having  claims 
on  those  of  the  other.     Besides  this,  the  specific  sura  of 
000,000/.  had  been  obtained  for  our   merchants.     This 
indeed  was  not  so  much  as  they  desired,  but  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  claimants  (through  the  letter  of  Mr.  Glass- 
ibrd,  their  agent)  for  saying  that  any  sum  would  be  pre- 
ferred bj  them  to  an  indefinite  claim   on  the  American 
government.     To  accede  to  this  claim  would  encourage  the 
practice,  already  too  extensive,  of  vesting  money  in  foreign 
funds,  as  those  who  vested  their  money  would  be  sure  of 
payment  from  their  own,  if  not  fr&m  foreign  governments. 
As  to  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  the  vessels  had  been 
restored  to  the   Swedish   government  after  they   had,  by 
condemnation,  become  the  property  of  the  captors.    He 
Contended  also,  that  the  case  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mosquito 
•bore  >vas  not  parallel,  and  that  the  remuneration  granted 
to  the  loseiv,  under  the  sequestration  of  the  Spanish  govern-  % 
jnent  iu  1796,  was  not  of  right,. but  from  the  pure  liberality 
of  the  crovrn.      He  should  therefore  move  the  previous 
question^ 

Sir  T.Marwg  said,  be  hadcotaje  down  to  the  House 

Without  any  idea  on  what  ground  this  motion  could  have 

Jtaea  opposed ;  and  he  thought  that  on  this  occasion  th$ 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  could  not  have  viewed  the  case 
accurately.  He  accordingly  re-stated  the  facts  which  Mr.' 
Lockhart  hacL  detailed,  and  observed,  that  whenever  thef 
claimants  had  been  questioned  by  Lord  Orenville  as  to,  the? 
amount  of  the  commutation  they  would  accept,  their  mi- 
nimum was  always  two  millions.  The  claims,  be  re- 
marked, were  originally  five  millions,  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  petitioners  now  came  forward,  was/  that  the  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  obtain  the  advantages  they  had  obtained, 
at  the  expense  of  individuals.  The  honourable  baronet' 
concluded  by  observing,  that  if  the  claimants  were '(as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  urged)  at  liberty  stitl  to 
pursue  their  debts  in  the  American  courts,  it  was  not  in  this* 
light  that  the  treaty  of  1802  was  viewed  by  Lord  Hawkes* 
bury.  ' '  ■  -    * 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  never  rose  from  the  consideration 
of  any  cause  with  a  stronger  conviction  of  it*  justice  tharf 
from  that  of  the  petition  of  the  present  claimants.  The  case 
of  the  Swedish  capitors  was  (he  contended)  substantially  the 
same  as  that«befonf  the  House,  though  some  technical  dif- 
ference might  be  stated  by  some  better  jus-pnbKcfet  tfiarf 
himself.  By  the  convention  of  1794,  the  British  claimants 
on  America,  and  the  American  claimants  on  this  country; 
were  put  on  the  same  footing,  while,  in  putsuance  of  if,  the 
American  claimants  received  the  amount  of  the  'whole  of 
what  was  due  to  them,  while  our  own  claimants  received 
only  600,0001.  in  lien  of  two  millions.  It  was  derogatory 
to  national  honotir  to  suppose  that  this  was  permitted} 
unless  for  the  sake  of  some  preponderant  advantage  to  this 
country.  And  were  then  individuals  to  suffer  for  the  good 
of  the  community  without  being  indemnified?  He  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  case  ot  the  Spanish  claimants  Mr.  Pitt 
wpuld  not  allow  the  right  of  the  claimants,  which  wai 
urged  by  them,  but  the  remuneration  of  these  claimant* 
was  brought  forward  to  support  the  capture  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  one  of  the  worst  acts  ot  Mr.  Pitt's  admi* 
'  nistration.  A  disadvantage  these  claimants  laboured  under 
was,  that  their  case  was  suffered  to  remain  unheard  until  it 
was  forgotten,  and  then  the  claimants  (having  lost  even  the 
support  of  hope)  had  to  come  forward,  though  in  reality 
with  a  tenfold  claim  on  public  favour,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances. 

Mr.  B.  Bcdhurst  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  theft 
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the  British  government  bad  ineffectually  dons  all  that  vat 
in  Ms  power  (o  enforce  the  demand  of  the  claimants,  who 
were  now  left  to  what  he  admitted  to  be  the  futile  remedy 
of  application  to  tbe  republican  courU  of  justice. 

Mr.  fVhkbread  reprobated  in  very  pointed  terras  tbe 
IP^in  ground  oq  which  the  chancellor  of  tne  exchequer  had 
refused  bit  compliance  with  the  motion,  viz.  that  the  sum 
demanded  was  large :  if  tne  claim  Were  just,  and  these  un- 
fortunate individuals  were  deprived  of  their  due,  tbe  move 
enormous  the  amount  the  more  flagrant  was  the  injustice! 
and  the  more  severe  tbe  cruelty  of  continuing  to  deprive 
tbem  of  their  right*  The  honourable  member  then  drew  a 
comparative  picture  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Gienville  and 
Lord.  Liverpool  upon  this  subject,  giving  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  former,  since  they 
were  grounded  upon  reciprocity.  He  noticed  likewise  the 
origin  of  the  demand,  and  pressed  upon  the  House  the 
primd  facie  case  that  had  been  made  out  by  the  petitionees. 
He  admitted  that  the  refusal  by  the  United  States  to  per- 
form her  part  of  the  treaty  was  not  an -adequate  reason  for 
delariag  war,  but  her  want  of  equity  could  be  no  audio* 
ity  for  this  country  to  be  equally  unjust.  Upon  the  whole, 
le  was  fully  convinced  that  the  claim  of  the  American  iof- 
Uists  was  well  established,  and  insisted  that  the  motion 
ongkt  to  be  acceded  to,  unless  the  House  was  willing  to 
prove  itself  bankrupt  both  of  honour  and  resources. 

Air.  WUberforce  followed  much  the  same  train  of  argu- 
ment, and  quoted  the  authority  of  Vattel  to  prove,  thai  the 
government  was  answerable  to  individuals  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  declarations  of  war  under  circumstances  like  the 
present  case*  He  combated  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Van- 
stttiurt,  who,  in  bis  opinion,  had  been  imposed  upon,  for  the 
chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer  would  ever  be  foremost  to  con- 
cede what  was  actually  due,  provided  it  was  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  the  country.^  The  present  was  a  question  of 
right  and  not  of  policy ;  and  if  the  sum  of  money  demanded 
was  large  for  the  country  to  pay,  it  was  large  for  the  indi- 
viduals to  be  deprived  o£  He  referred  to  the  article  of  the 
treaty!  and  contended  that,  the  British  government  had, pot 
done  all  that  became  a  .great  and  generous  nation.  The 
claim  was  equitable,  and  althqugb  the  petitioner?  might 
require  much  more,  their  patience  bad  been  exhausted, 
their  fortunes  been  ruined,  and  they  were  willing  to  take 
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my  thing  that  would  be  offered.  He  ridiculed  the  fytilq 
remedy  of  applying  to  the  American  courts  when  document! 
were  lost,  witnesses  dead,  and  hostilities  pending. 

Lord  Oasilertagk  supported  the  amendment,  because  fig 
thought  that  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  loyalists  woqld  set  ^ 
fOost  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  precedent.  -  It  was  not 
merely1  justice  to  the  living,  but  justice  to  posterity  that 
was  io  be  considered.     His  Lordship  entered  in  detail  into 
the  several  treaties,  arguing  that  America  had  ript  dis- 
charged her  duty,  and  that  until  she  had  set  the  example; 
this  Country  could  not  be  expected  to  concede.    He  allowed 
that  if  the  demand  were  just  (which  he  denied),  the  mqgni- 
,  tude  of  the  sum  could  be  no  reason  for  refusing  tt\e  prayer 
of  the  petitioners. 
The  House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were, 
\  Ayes  87 

Noe*       -       -        *       -       -      10Q 

Majority*         *  •        13 

LEATHER  TAX. 

Mt.  Biases  moved  theqecond  reading  of  his  bill  for  re* 
peftltag  the  additional  leather  tax.  •  / 

„  The  Chanctlior  of  the  Exchequer^  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  maintained  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  leather 
and  shoes  was  not  the  effect  of  the  tax,  but  proceeded  from 

gbcr  causes.  With  regard  to  repealing  it,  he  wished  the 
ouse  to  consider  yell  the  proposition  before  they  con* 
•entfld  to  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  country*  The  revenue 
of  last  year  had  not  been  ao  productive  as  the  preceding* 
He  total  amount,  up  to  April  5,  was  66,900,000/.  that  of 
IBIS,  61,700,000/.  There  was  no  reason  for  alarm,  how* 
ever,  to  the  public,  as  the  deficiency  arose  from  causes 
purely. temporary ;  but  the  fact  might  he  of  use  to  show 
how  slow  they  should  be  in  giving  way  to  private  or  even 

Etblic  solicitation.  Other  taxes,  he  admitted,  might  be 
d  on,  which  would  be  more  productive,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  oppressive  to  individuals  than  the  one  now  un- 
der consideration.  He  had  himself  had  it  in  contcrapb* 
tian  hut  year  to  lay  one  on  private  breweries,  five  shillings 
a  head  for  every  family  that  brewed  theic  own  malt  liquor ; 
but  how  much  tnpre  severely  would  that  bear  upon  the  oom* 
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'  muinty  than  the  preset  ?  He  did  not  W1Stflpflfln|c$  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  laid  Wife^WMVIIftt 
constituted  a  ground  for  repealing  the  tax.  The  distress 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  so  wftfrirfy  described, 
and  which  must  have  bad  a  great  effect  upon  his  feelings, 
he  ascribe^  to  the  general  state  of  the  trade  of  tjiis.  comitij 
at  present,  and  not  to  any  particular  operation  bffthesln. 

Lord  Althorpc  shortly  replied  to  the  chancellor  ffW  ex- 
chequer on  the  subject  of  the  evidence  relating  fc»'tlfe*8ttte 
of  the  leather  trade.  *  [*)> 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  in  a  neat  speech,  pointed*  *ati''4 
pp  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  proposed  -WJiV 
the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  arguroentsused  \Wi\ 
fence/  tie  contended  that  the  circumstance  of  tteriBgfhc 
article  by  u eight  would  make  it  tall  most  heavily ^bflPi|(Bfe 
who  could  least -support  it,  namely,  the  poor  and  l&tfctoMg 
classes.  fcH"  **«" 

Lord  Cmtlcreagh  strenuously  urged  the  House  not ^e^W- 
linquish  a  tax  foe.  which  no  other  tax  had  been  proposed  to 
be  substituted,  and  the  pressure  of  whicft,  in  the  fDe¥tiHH 
price  of  the  article,  we  should  still  hare  to  bear,  in  adtfWfa 
to  that  of  the  tax  which  should  be  substituted  for  if.1  <He 
said  that  the"  rich  paid  iheir  proportion  oftbet*xv  e*te?Jnn 
the  article  of  shoes,  from  the  greater  number  Wfclift^tftej 
wore;  and  that  the  tax,  as  it  applied  to  the  use oflefetSftKn 
•addles,  harness,  &c  fell  exclusively  on  the  mote  btmleot 
classes.  •»  -    wiim 

Lord  Milton  said,  this  was  the  only  instance,  te  bdtftiftl, 
which  had  ever  occurred  in  which  a  ghancellor  of  IfJe  ex- 
chequer had  persisted  in  a  tax,  after  the  sense  of  tite'flttiise 
of  Commons  bad  been  declared  against  it.    *  '"• 

Mr.  JV.  Smith,  by  a  reference  to  papers  published  Mm 
the  custom-house,  showed  that  the  exportation  oP  Miles 
for  foreign  manufacture  bad  increased  in  the  last  yemiVin 
the  same  exact  proportion  as  the  home  manufacture  had 
diminished.  •"    itf* 

Mr,  Baring  supported  the  tax,  and  argued  that  fM*as 
only  unpopular  among  tanners  and  leather-carriers.  tKf1*e 
honourable  member  stated,  that  he  had  consulted  witbasftie 
persons  connected  with  the  leather  trade!  wfeo«df&-itifc>*Bsh 
to  have  their  names  mentioned  in  that  House,'  ittfr'ipfro  en- 
tertained quite  a  contrary  opinion  from  the  petitioners,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  tax  under  consideration  upon  that  trade. 
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^  The  question  being  here  loudly  called  for,  the  House 
divided,  and  there  appeared 

For  the  bill         ...  ISO 

Against  it  125 

Majority         •  *         •        & 

The  bill  for  the  rejpeal  of  the  tax  was  of  course  fast*  " 
Upon  our  ie-adraission  to  the  gallery,  we  found  Mr.  Heela 
on  his  kgp,  observing  on  his  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  school  bill,  that  in  consequence  of  the  discussion 
of  the  catholic  bill,  it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  delay 
the  progress  of  this  measure,  adding  that  until  the  sense  of 
Parliament  upon  that  bill  was  decisively  and  unequivocally 
ascertained,  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  propose  aev  gene- 
ral comprehensive  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland* 
-which  system  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  early  in 
the  next  session.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  committed  on  Wednesday. 

a  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  adverting  to  a  notice  which  he  had 
given  of  a  motion  to  secure  an  easy  and  prompt  distress 
Jipon  property,  forming  the  qualification  of  members  to  sit 
In  that  House,  and  also  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption 
at  ejections,  asked  the  nobis  Lord  on  the  treasury  bench 
(Caatlereagb),  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  oppose  that 
measure  in  Untitle,  or  allow  the  biH  to  be  brought  in  f 

Lord  Castlercagh  thought  the  question  rather  of  a  novel 
©atone,  but  be  could  see  no  objection  to  a  bill  bearing  the 
title  of  that  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  buret 
,  Sir  G.  Webster  observed,  then  I  am  to  understand  that 
the  noble  Lord  will  accede  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill. 

Here  the  speaker  interposed,  observing  that  the  House 
decided  upon  apy  proposition  according  to  the  reason  stated. 
My)  not  according  to  the  determination  of  any  noble  Lorn 
.  or  other  member. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  bill  to  put 
eager  imported  from  the  islands  of  Eastatia,  Mariegalante. 
and  St.  Martin,  on  the  same  footing  with  that  imported 
from  Martinique  and  Gauda  loupe;  also  the  tobacco  excise 
bill.  These  bills  were  read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
eacoad  time  to-morrow. 
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feidat;  may  21. 

In  the  case  of  M'Adam  t>.  M'Adara,  the  judgment  of 
tbe  oourl  below  was  affirmed ;  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
as  finally  established,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  a*  it  at 
present  stands,  a  mere  verbal  declaration  of  marriage  by  tbe 
parties  themselves,  deliberately  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  constitutes  a  valid  marriage,  provable  by  ike 
verbal  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  without  any  writing,  ar 
any  further  cerem  ony. 

•  The  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  ddben- 
tures  bill,  marine  officers'  wine  bill,  merchantmen  mates*  howl 
bill,  brass  exportation  bill,  Bermuda  trade  bill,  Irish  ttitlitfa 
bill,  Irish  butter  bill,  Irish  officers'  widows'  pension,  bill, 
Irish  sugar  spirits  distillation  bill,  Edinburgh  coal  bill, 
Edinburgh  surgeons  bill,  and  Cork  butter  bill,  with  a  great 
toumber  of  private  bills,  74  in  all.  Commissioners;  the 
lord  chancellor,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and  Ead  Choi- 
nondeley. 

CURATES1  BILL. 

Lord  Harrovchy  moved  the  order  of  the  clay  for  the  third 
leading  of  the  curates'  bill.  ' 

'  The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  his  objections  to  the  bill 
were  by  no  means  removed.  He  was  convinced,  from  ex1 
perience,  that  instead  of  doing  good,  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief:  he  therefore  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  likewise  still  very  serious  ol> 
.,  jections  to  this  bill,  which  would  operate  as  an  excessive 
hardship  on  many  of  the  inferior  clergy:  it  also  materially 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  patrons.  He  doubted  of 
the  efficacy  .or  expediency  of  frequent  discussions  and  le- 
gislative measures  on  this  subject 

Lord  RcdesdaJe  expressed  his  decided  approbation  of  the 

bill*  which  the  existing  state  of  the  church  loudly  called  for. 

It  had  unquestionably  been  the  intention  of  the  founders  of 

the  church,  that  the  incumbent  should  reside  and  perform 

%  the  duties  of  the  living ;  and  the  public  interest  reqQftfed 

,  that  the  spirit  of  this  regulation  should  be  carried  into  ese- 
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cution,  as  far  as  the  present  situation  of  the  church  woul4 
admit.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  provide,  if  possible, 
for  the  residence  of  either  an  incumbent  or  curate  on  every 
living.  The  advantage  of  this  must  be  great,  and  it  was 
one  to  which  ,the  nation  was  entitled.  He  did  not  think 
the  bill  liable  to  the  objection  of  the  last  speaker,  at  least 
not  so  much  as  to  afford  any  ground  for  obstructing  its 
progress.  The  interests*  of  the  community  must  be  attended 
to,  in  preference  to  those  of  any  individuals,  or  particular 
classes  of  men.  Discussion  and  publicity,  he  was  convinced, 
•would  do  much  good  instead  of  harm;  and  the  attention 
6xcn>d  by  the  discussion  on  the.  present  bill  would  lead  to 
good  consequences,  even  if.it  should  not  pass. 

The  Bishop  of  fVorcestcr  thought  the  bill  still  very  or> 
'  jecrfonable. 

*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  supported  it  on  the  same  grounds 
'hearty  as  those  stated  by  Lord  Redesdale.  He  agreed  with 
lim  as  to  the  benefits  that  must  be  derived  from  publicity 
und  discussion. 

Lord  Radnor  said,  that  one  object  of  the  bill  had  befen 
st4(*d  to  be  the  discouragement  of  sectaries.  He  did  not 
think  it  had  that  tendency  ;  and  it  would  be  found,  on  the 
division,  that  the  friends  of  sectaries  would  vote  for  it. 
/  Lord  Cfrosvenor  opposed  it,  among  other  grounds,  because 
it  cast  a  Slur  upon  the  character  of  the  established  clergy. 

Lord  Grenville  was  convinced  it  had  no  such  tendency ; 
ahd  supported  it,  as  equally  beneficial  to  the  clergy  and  the 
community. 

Lord  Kem/dn  stated,'  that  although  he  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  bill,  he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  right  reverend  bishops. 
*  Lord  Ellenborough-  thought  the  residence  of  the  clefgy 
was  mo2>t  desirable,  but  did  not  think  this  bill  the  propei 
means  of  enforcing  it.  The  non-residence  of  the  clergy  he 
attributed  to  the  want  of  houses,  the  poverty  of  the  bene- 
fices, and  pluralities.  These  evils  would  be  increased  by 
the  bill,  which  he  considered  a  bill  of  confiscation  and  for- 
feiture of  the  smaller  livings.  Although  he  was  confident 
\i  was  not  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord  who  originated  the 
bill;  vet  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  object  of  several 
to  reduce  the  smaller  livings,  so  as  to  render  them  of  little 
Value  io  their  patrons;  in  order  that  they  might  be.ptnr- 
l&asfed  by  a  fund,  which  he  knew  was  busily*  employed,  in 
purchasing  livings,  in  order  to  fill  then  with  persons  most 


naokind  were  ilk  a  state  of  Improvement,  paj^  ^tha^- 
perieoce  that  mankind  bat)  bad  of  the  atrocities  fp«o|Mtfdr 
In  ootweqoence  of  the  Wrench  revolution^  and,  of  ^<frmi%q 
perpetrated  by  the  monster  who  was  now  on  tu  feinfe*  ^jh 
U*  'Elbe ;  and  H  was  impossible  thai  lho*$  who  a^jniaanjeet  > 
the  gospel  shoo  Id  not  have  participated  Vj  thaX  in*EMf&v> 

Z*nf  Horrvwby  had  hoped  that  the  words  lntroancfljj . 
Id  consonance  to  the  wishes  pf  the  noble  I^rd  (GjlPvQte) 
woaJd  bars  obviated  all  difference  of  opinio*.    He  .atajnf*.. 
thai  tlie  poverty  of  the  church  was  not  the  ciu*$  of  japp*  . 
residence,  nor  or  phjralities,  for  they  abounded  p^^-jAe^ 
richest  benefices.    It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,. J$ai  ft**»o; 
residence  was  a  great  evil;  there  were  many  parishes  wbcean' 
all  they  knew  of  the  person  who  received  the  eudpwf)iejtffc 
tras,  that  he  received  them.    Curates  discharging  tfotfiltba) 
of  four  parishes,  and  galloping  about  from  church  $p  ffriBnfr-- 
was  what  brought  the  church  into  contempt,  ^  .;/ 

The  Hooae then  divided.  f  t„xlKt 

For  the  third  reading        -       -    '   -        3fr>  -^t.ryy 
Against  it 28L  ^„,1^ 


Majority  iri  ftvonr  of  the  bill     n  *  §    %  J$,  ,.,  ^mJT 
Adjourned.  \.%       ,nrf,ra*i 

...   .,■  i  i  ,:>>vv*-b 

HOTJSE  OF   COMMONS;       -i  -'- 
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Sjr  /.  NkkM,  on  the  part  of  his  right  honourably  fi^M^ 
(Mc  Rydei),  wh*  wasahient  from  indisposition  movoaj^ 
discharge  the  order  for  calling  over  defaulters  this  day  ;>f  t , 
beggedtbat  it  might  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  calf     . 
would  be  enforced  on  Monday. 

Coioncl  Palmer  moved    that  the  resolution  of  180gl»u. 
tektive  to  the  percentage  due  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  ti**Vl 
accounts  of  the  same,  should  be  referred  to  a  committer ^  . 
ihe  phofc  House.   The  House  then  went  into  a  comoMttoft  v , 
afterrwhic^  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  .flfr«,  w 
IW«W  4m*  percentage  ow  of  the  receipts  pf  U^  ffik-  ■ 


MM&Sr]  fkiotXES?  pZHTQIif  BlhU     /  4|^ 

Mr:l$#jeantl Onslow  opposed  the  bilj,  <&k&T  aw .tfa» 
pfeftifttf  tfc^t  it  armed  the  omgiftmte*  with  mpae  drspwtio 
jtfWer'ttmn  was  given  to  jwy  judip^ture  in  the  eopnteyw 
Ohe  6feu9e,  In  particular,  inflicted  the  pimi»hineat  of  dealt 
fobwtm  concealment  of  goods x  *ure(y  this  alone  was 
sqfttfetft  to  call  ifhe  attentioa  of  the  House  to  this 


sure,  which  proposed  si^h  an  alteration  ia  the  law  of  tba 
laotf;'        *' 

Jttr>  Katrick  was  glad  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
W'ftfeen  called  to  the  bill;  he  allowed  that  J  U  was* 
material  alteration  of  the  law,  and  as  such  deserved  the 
sttMteil  deliberation  from  Parliament.  The  clause  velath* 
to*  ft*  jtenfdty  of  death  was  in  analogy  to. (be  faanksdpt 
lamfe 

StrC.  Monk  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  dans*. 

Mt.  Kcnrkk  then  moved  that  the  bill  should  he  rows* 
milled  tfck  day  se'ennight. 

Sir  S.  Rotmlly  had  no  objection  to  a  abort  delay  far  the 
purpose  of  further  consideration,  if  suck  delay  should  not 
operate  to  the  loss  of  the  bill.  The  unbappj  persons  whose 
feclinps  were  in  suspence*  in  expectation  of  the  passing 
of  this  measure,  ought  not  to  be  afflicted  by  a  long  delay. 
Those  gentlemen  who  considered  the  present  as  a  meet 
temporary  measure,  had  not  paid  it  the  attention  which  it 
Reserved,  coming  as  it  did  from  some  of  the  first  legal 
characters  in  the  country,  the  present  chancellor,  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  King  &  bench,  and  the  late  chancellor  for 
Ireland.  The  temporary  acts  which  were  passed  from  year  to 
year  proceeded  on  a  principle  of  gross  injustice  to  the 
creditor,  and  he  bad  never  consented  to  them  exoept  a* 
measures  of  necessity.  This  bill  was  framed  after  the 
mafarot  deliberation,  and  was  founded  oa  a  just  principle^ 
veil  known  to  foreign  states— the  cmri*  bcMormm  that  % 
man  mig ht  be  allowed  to  give  up  hie  goods  and  be  at 
fibertv ;  lor  it  was  oonceived,  that  an  insolvent  peroa  might 
still,  bv  his  industry,  be  of  use  to  the  community;  aadthat  ha 
should  not  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  a  penalty 
unknown  to  other  countries.  He  allowed  that  the  aid  wis 
not  free  from  defects,  but  the  most  objectionable  clause  had 
been  introduced  ia  that  Bouse  and  ia  the  committor  wW* 
put  any  previous  notice,  as  if  to  enact  a  new  capital  Uouf 
was  a  "»»<*»»  uf  omuM.  Tomnsal  anohsnlatn&ial  nanishasnt 
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was  opposed  and  fcmapht  against  by  every  possible  means? 
bat  to  add  a  new  death  to  the  statute  book  was  of  all  thin*** 
the  most  easy.  This  clause  was  said  to  be  analogous,  to  the 
bankrupt  statutes :  on  that  subject  he  could  say  that  no 
where,  so  much  as  with  respect  to  those  statutes,  was  it  stall 
fbat  excess  of  severity  produced  impunity.  Indeed,  aa 
honourable  friend  (a  Commissioner  of  bankrupts)  had  in* 
farmed  him,  that  lately  the  assignees  of  an  estate  had'  re- 
fused to  prosecute  for  a  gro*s  fraud,  because-  the  punfch* 
ment  was  death. 

•  The  bill  was- then  ordered  to  be  recommitted  this  day 
te'ennight. 

ADMIRALTY    REGISTRAR'S   BILL. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  report  of  the  rtgifc 
trar's  bill  was  received,  the  amendments  agreed  io%  and  s 
clause  was  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  ensure  10,000/.  ia 
the  bands  of  the  registrar. 

Lord  Castlercagh  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  violent 
■btetcb  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  exact  this  supposed 
justice  to  the  suitors  of  the  court,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  appertaining  to  the  vested  interests  of  Lord  Artkn, 
in  his  office  of  registrar,  especially  where  the  security  wis 
so  ample,  and  the  character  of  the  officer  was  m»  truly 
excellent,  and  where  the  balance  con  Id  not  be  said  to  'be 
above  90,000/.  He  should  therefore  propose  a  new  clause, 
viz.— That  no  provision  in  the  bill  should  attach  on  thfcia- 
ferests  of  the  present  registrar.  ■  * 

.  Lord  Milton  said,  if  this  clause  was  to  be  accepted,  lie 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  proceed  tarth+r  with*  the 
bill.  He  thought  the  public  very  much  indebted  to' bis 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  for  having  introduced  this 
bill,  which  was  unquestionably  much  wanted,  'He  would 
put  an  cxtreae  case,  which,  however,  might  happen.  Sup- 
pose the  registrar  should  become  a  bankrupt,  the  suitors 
would  certainly  lose  all  the  money  in  his  harids.  He  roust, 
theresoie,  object  to  the  clause,  as  it  would  render  the  bill 
wholly  nugatory.  %    r  *-  : 

^  .  Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  registrar 
'made  use  of  the  suitors'  money  for  bis  own  benefit,  contrary 
to  lawv  With  regard  to  the  vested  rights,  in  ibis  instance, 
they  were  these :— the  grant  of  the  office  was,  that  be  should 
receive  the  suitors'  money,  and  retain  it  in  his  bauds  trtl  he 
wi*-caUedtipon.topay  iu,  Tbr  whole  Question,  therefore; 
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was,  Whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  nse  of  the  sui- 
toi*T  moncf  contrary  to  law  ?  He  would  oppose  the  clause, 
because  if  it  was  adopted  by  the  House,  it  would  not  only 
defeat  the  intention  of  the  bill  during  the  life  of  Lord  Anion, 
but  introduce  a  precedent  for  the  continuance  of  this  abuse 
in  future  possessors  of  the  office.  Fie  would,  therefore,  rote 
against  the  bill  itself,  rather  than  sanction  such  an  illegal 
use  <>f  the  suitors'  money.  He  was  as  anxious  as  the  noble 
Lord  could  be  for  protecting  vested  interests,  but  would 
liever  sanction  a  bill  which  went  to  perpetuate  vested  abuses^ 
'which  the  present  clause  would  do,  by  giving  a  sanction  to 
this  unwarrantable  use  of  the  suitors'  money,  by  the  person 
folding  the  office  of  registrar.  »     '  . 

Sir  S.  Romilly  expressed  his  surprise  that  on  a  question 
of  such  immense  importance,  none  of  the  crown  lawyers 
had  given  their  opinion,  whether  these  sums  of  money  be- 
longing to  the  suitors  of  the  court  had  or  had  not  been, 
legally  used.     He  did  not  believe  any  lawyer,  who  had  ji 
regard  for  his  character  as  a  professional  man,  would  de- 
clare that  such  use  of  the  suitors'  money  by  the  registrar 
T»as  legal.    The  House  was,  therefore,  left  in  a  shameful 
sttte  of  dnbiosity,  to  determine  so  weighty  a  question, 
merely   on  their  own   private  and   individual' judgment* 
for  his  own  part  he  had  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  ir| 
his  opinion  this  use  of  the  suitors'  money  was  altogether 
illegal ;  and  if  this  clause  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  he 
/would  consider  it  a  point  of  duty  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
and  would  positively  divide  the  House  upon  it;  because, 
this  bill,  with  this  clause,  would  directly  sanction  the  very 
abi&e  which  its  end  and  aim  was  to  do  away.    In  the  case 
of  Lord  Melville,  the  use  of  the  public  money  for  his  own 
private  nse  was  deemed  illegal  by  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  House,  and  the  only  question  of  doubt  was,  whether  ^ 
Civil  information  coutd  be  filed  against  him  by  the  attor- 
ney-general ?    One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Lore)  Macclesfield,  also,  was  making  use  of  the  public  mo- 
ney for  his  own  private  advantage  :  it  was  a  distinct  article 
of  impeachment  against  him,  that  he  had  countenanced 
roasters  in  chancery  in  using  the  suitors9  money  for  their 
own  private  interest.     After  that  transaction  a  law  passed^ 
to  appoint  the  office  of  accountant-general  to  take  the  mo- 
ney out  of  the  hands  of  the  masters  in  chaneery.     He  saw 
do  reason  why  the  House  should  be  less  attentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  now,  than  it  was  at  that  period.   When 
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this  matter  whs  first  mentioned  to  the  House*  his  right  Ink 


ncranrble  and  lamented  friend,  now  no  more,  {Mr.  PejyorsflL 
declared  with  great  warmth  that  Lord  Ardeo  bed  nsjver  Qm 
the  suitors*  money,  which  very  warmth  was  *  strong  proof 
that  he  deemed  it  to  be  illegal ;  but  he  was  afterwards,  from 
Ms  inherent  candour  and  justice,  obliged  to  allow  thai  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  the  fact,  and  than  the  money  of  the 
suitors  of  the  said  court  had  been  so  used.  Many  of  the 
suitors  did  not  choose  to  take  their  money  out  of  the  court, 
because,  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  funds,  they  wfese  far* 
Ibl  of  trusting  to  their  own  judgment,  nod  in  the  court 
they  believed  it  to  be  safe  Should  it  fteo  he  said*  that  sf 
they  did  not  choose  to  adventure  their  money,  en  tcoanaft 
tfiff  the  fluctuation  of  the  foods,  that  the  registrar  af  <U* 
admiralty  should,  therefore,  venture  H  for  them,  tad  makp 
interest  Sf  that  which  they  supposed  safely  lodged-  in  the 
court.  He  thought  the  using  this  money  by  the  register 
wrhoffy  illegal,  and  as  such  would  vote  against  the  danse; ; 
Mr.  Stephen  thought,  (hat  when  a  clause  was  psoposdl 
for  the  security  of  vested  rights,  it  was  incumbent  on  itas 
who  opposed  it.  to  have  shown  that  the  use  of  this 


Was  illegal.  The  registrar  of  the  admiralty  had  alwsfs 
been  deemed  the  banker  of  the  court,  and  had,  at  sudtj 
a  right  to  use  the  money  in  his  hands  as  be, thought  6& 
The  suitors  had  a  right  unquestionably  to  call  for  their  mm 
Itey  whenever  they  pleased;  and  if  they  were  not  paid  on 
demand,  they  would  have  right  to  complain.  If  they  <tid 
not  call  for  their  money,  it  was  their  own  neglect  y  and  jf 
the  officer  of  the  court  did  use  it,  rather  than  suffer  it  to 
lay  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  of  no  avail  to  any  one,  he 
thought  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  would  not  mm 
that  such  use  of  the  money  was  illegal.  As  to  Lord  Me* 
Title,  the  case  did  not  apply :  be  bad  used  the  public  money 
directly  in  the  face  of  an  act  of  Parliament,^  which  Ke  was 
linuseif  the  author,  and  which  declared  peremptorily*  that  be 
sfcould  pay  the  money  received  by  him  into  the  Bank  of 
England ;  aud  yet  on  an  impeachment  for  that  very  act,  be 
was  acquitted.  The  law  made  him  responsible  for  the  mo- 
ney, and  therefore  he  had  legally  a  right  to  use  it.  A$ 
•to  Lord  Macclesfield,  the  case  of  the  toasters  in  chancery 
Wright  have  been  lugged  into  tbe  impeachment;  but  it  was 
cm  the  charge  of  selung  the  office  of  masters  in  chancery 
that  he  was  actually  convicted.  He  looked  00  the  vested  in- 
terest in  offices  to  be  as  sacred  as  those  of  freeholds;  and  in* 
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-Jlftii  tbatn»WftS  fi^tnatftbtrf  'agdiiftt  ton!  ArdrtL 
Jfaetrpaii  t&6  Man**  1t  Tw*  dan****);     - 

looiq  ^ftot^'cktfWf'   --<  ■*-•>..■*        80 

moit,J)u,A||Ateal'lf,'1    '*-»     '*  ■■■  v  .'  a     •  !♦     •  ••  •* 
•*d  ictii  #it. iifi  oj  >.v^  :.%  ,-..  •   .,    -.-.    -..  •.    .     .,-■■% .    ■.   • 

*rf)  io   vrtiotn  -  Majority        -        *•      •»••••- 

v*-|UO0  M«J    \>i    .    JWfcSWillMfc  COURTS. 

-™Ybrlfoa»4  Vent  Mo  the  committee  on  the  ecclesiastical 
taonats  «Mly  in  whisk  Si*  W*  ««ott  Mi«l9  that  kit  object 
*&4dttfecb  to  difciiftfeh  the  power  of  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 

2O04*e'btftr  <geft*ml  principles  applicable  to  the*  strbjeafr; 
tltetaJfomidrtany  locdland  peculiar  difficulties.  He 
fAmic^sodieaiiieDmmis  m  oomqaertoe* ' 
?d*®fri  S;  >fitomtfy  was  ftorpried  that  aa  impotent  part  of 
ttoftfttwy  tbutto  be  loil.  The  frequency  of  e*ooaiaM» 
niaatitfft  wis  one  point  complained  off  bat  them  weie  alio 
ftb*>*b«9*  nrf  the  inferior  courts*.  Tfw  jaiMietion  was 
^feftooved' to  superior  courts,  such  aa  the-  oooiMotW 
teaitfof  the  bishops.  Was  it  intended  also  to  give  up 
tteaei  joints  in  the  same  way,  aa  they  aflfected  Ireland* 
^'*oald  toacewao  reason  why  dwapiritoattmrtfthMlt 
Jritv44h0fr  present  power  ia  caws  of  defamation.  It  was  a 
snatter  <rtiite  anomalous,  and  great  evils  arose  from  it. 
no  Jllkw.i  Staff  made  some  observations  on  the  inferior 
fabutrfti  certain  dioceses,  such  as  York,  Chester,  aad,"tfs 
fetaftidetstood  him,  considered  that  aa  alteration  would 
wfrette'a'  ffiojftttfous  expense  to  parties.  If  the  thing  wt» 
attftvisr,  tie  would  not  establish  saob  court*  j  bot  it  trip 
iw*  different  case  when  they  bad  existed  for  centuries* 
Vhd&  weighed  the  cirenmstaaces  deliberately  ia  his  +wtt 
Wind*  arid  fie  felt  the  difficulty  of  reverting  to  a  principle 
feritfttf  desirable.    Overruling  necessity  prevented  this. 

to  - . 

o.n  ■■•■'.  HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Xronc*f%  ire»DAY,  may  24, 

'^He^v^ipool  water  bi«,  the  PbeeatK  Assurance  Go*» 
WBJ^tol;  some  local  and  private  blUs,  were  brought  ap 
*TOR1&--.181S49.  3R 
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from  (lie  Commons  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  Sir  James  Shaw, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Newark,  and  other  members,  and 
read  a  first  time.  *" 

Petitions  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christian 
knowledge  into  Jndia.  from.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

The  American  prize  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  MAY   24. 

The  call  of  the  House  was  enforced.' 

Mr.  Creecry  rose  and  said,  that  on  consulting  the  speaker 
and  the  precedents  in  the  journals,  he  had  found  that  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  not  by  presenting  a 
petition,  but  by  making  a  statement  of  the  case  in  the  House: 
as  the  statement  would  necessarily  be  of  considerable  length, 
he  should  not  at  that  time  interfere  with  the  business  be- 
fore the  House,  but  bring  it  forward  to-morrow,  or  some 
other  day. 

CATHOLIC  CLAIMS.  .  •  . 

The  6rder  of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Veportof  the  catholic  relief  bill  having  been  read,  the  bill, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G rattan,  was  ordered  to  be  recom- 
mitted, and  the  speaker  having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Aber- 
crorabic  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  committee. 

The  Spealxer  rose  and  said,  that  with  the  views  he  had 
taken  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  before  the  committee,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  he  should  give  his  Consent  to  it:  and 
he  had  therefore  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  he  thought  that  the  bill  would  defeat  the 
ostensible  objects  of  thosp  who  had  brought  it  forward,  and 
by  what  reasons  he  was  influenced  in  being  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  Roman  catholics  to  political  power  in  a  pro- 
testant  state.  The  former  proceedings  of  the  House  on  this 
question  had  been  founded  on  the  soundest  maxims  of  poli- 
tical wisdom.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
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proposed  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in  a 
former  Parliament  (Mr.  Canning),  had  slated  in  his  speech 
that  his  endeavours  were  influenced  by  the  wish  of  producing 
some  conciliatory  arrangement ;  and  if  the  propositions,  of 
which  his  resolution  might  be  productive,  were  not  ac- 
cordant to  the  wishes  of  both  the  parties  concerned,  he 
should  not  desire  that  it  should  pass  mto  the  law.  What 
prospect  was  there  now  of  conciliation  and  satisfaction? 
{hear,  hear !)  What  said  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  or  the 
catholic  board,  the  accredited  organ  of  their  wishes  ?  Had 
they  approved  of  this  bill?  No :  and  those  individuals  who 
were  distinguished  as  leaders  in  that  body,  had  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  it.  The  Roman  catholic  clergy — were  they 
satisfied  ?  Far  from  it :  Dr.  Troy,  the  titular  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  had  declared  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill 
were  worse  than  the  old  veto;  and  the  bishop  of  the  Mid- 
land District  of  this  kingdom  had  said,  that  the  bill  was 
such,  that  rather  than  submit  to  it,  all  good  catholics  would 
lay  down  their  lives  on  the  scaffold.  The  protestants,  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  of  these  realms,  could  not  behold 
with  satisfaction  a  measure  by  which  the  government,  and 
even  the  crown  of  Ireland,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  Roman  catholics;  and  by  which  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  might  be  surrounded  by  Roman  catholic  officers  of 
state.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  an  inauspicious  com- 
mencements and  instead  of  future  concord,  they  had  only 
the  prospect  of  new  scenes  of  collision  and  conflicts.  As  to 
the  bill,  together  with  the  clauses  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  it  would  be  proper  to  consider  it  on  those 
principles  of  policy  on  which  the  foundation  of  our  consti- 
tution rests.  It  was  now  acknowledged  that  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  civil  expediency,  and  not  of  abstract  right,  that 
government  existed,  and  that  on  this  ground  only  was  to  be 
justified  any'  controul  which  was  exercised  over  the  free 
agency  of  mankind.  On  this  ground  it  had  been  determined 
that  power  should  be  vested  in  those  alone  who  professed 
the  religion  of  the  state  :  but  this  principle  was  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  due  bounds,  and  the  measure  of  the  danger 
was  to  be  the  measure  of  the  exclusion.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  constitution  was  established  at  the  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  state  was  vested  in  those  who  pro- 
fessed its  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  complete  toleration 
was  granted  to  all  who  held  different  tenets.  On  this  prin* 
ciple  the  crown  was  subject  to  a  religious  test,  best  suited  to 
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our  ccmsUtotiooal  principles;  audita  see*  §ffOfnd»,fc»d) 
protestaot  dissenters  Ijesn,  for  %  (put*™  wl  a  balfjWifflwtoi. 
from  the  office*  of  the  state,  because  tpqn  ytf?*  tftppovad;**, 
1*  but  imperfectly  attached  to  its  government;  ,aflfi  Ibus 
had  catholic*  born  excluded  fro*  these  o$ow,  *»  well  ** 
from  Parliament,  because  their  principle  wcceeogpawicj  to 
have  been  inconsistent  with  their  tllqpnjpccj  TbG  |*vo 
pressing  on  tbe  dtsentcsa  had  from  time  to  time  been  tile* 
viatcd,  but  not  repealed ;  and  Mr*  Windha*,  in  ^  oeno- 
x4>le  debatea  of  1796,  had  said,  that  in  m\£4*fmob  wo 
ought  not  to  repeal  them.  These  lawa  had  been  telexed*  mm 
the  ground  pf  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  protectant  Assent  ma 
but  th$  priociplea  imputed,  whether  justly  or  no,  to  tb* 
Rome*  catholics,  wera  inconsistent  with  such  releMUfl* 
with  respect  to  this  body.  In  this  principle  be  wmmoA, 
and  be  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  tract  <a»,*b* 
Popery  Laws  ol  Ireland,  who  had  distinctly  given  it  a»  bat 
opinion*  that  the  exclusion  of  the  catholics  from  Ptfli* 
meat  waa  a  necessary  and  politic  provision.  WhatejnR  bo 
(the  speaker)  thought  of  the  admission  of  the  catholics  to 
the  army  and  navy,  it  waa  essentially  different  hetwsea 
leaking  them  instruments,  and  taking  them  as  guides.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  maxims  of  our  ^ncestoi*  weaa  safely 
to  be  departed  from,  but  he  waa  as  willing  aa  any  nun  to 
allow  a  wide  field  for  honourable  exertion.  Tease  west 
the  principles  on  which  he  thought  the  bill  should  be  ma* 
aidered.  Of  the  bill,  the  object  was  to  admit  the  eiftbai» 
into  Parliament,  and  into  tbe  great  office*,  civil,  miUtoij^ 
and  judicial.  And  finally,  as  to  Parliament,  if  that  weafc 
granted,  all  other  ulterior  objects  must  follow.  Taking 
the  catholics  as  individuals,  or  aa  a  body,  what  wooU  be 
tie  consequences  I  As  individuals,  they  might,  freaa  Mask 
talents,  become  leaders  of  parties,  and  thence  the  sematferf 
the  crown.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  most  formidable  junction 
of  means  and  motives ;  tad  if  their  ambition  were  checked 
in  the  ordinary  course,  to  what  violent  measures  would  they 
not  have  inducements  and  the  power  to  resort?  As  a  body. 
the  catholics  in  that  Housfc  would  be  a  formidable  ns*se  of 
strength,  which,  aided  by  the  body  of  discontent  which  moat 
exbtin  every  state,  would  form  an  overwhelming  force*  (ta*l) 
He  did  not  say  this  with  any  injurious  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual, but  he  thought  that  the  bill  bad  a  tendency  *t 
produce  sucb  effects;  and  one  of  the  reasons  far 


td  OeWH  to*;  timttfe  ftatod  that  he  shod*  Udt  havte  tM 
ffctanfrof  teeing  to  that  House  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op* 
pefctotw  hi*,  (Mf .  Grtttan),  and  other  metnlbei*  for  Ireland. 
[After  speaking  shortly  concerning  the  admtssiota  of  catbo- 
Ikm  to  the  privy  council,  Which,  front  fbe  noise  arising 
ftom  tlm  crowded  state  of  (be  gallery,  ire  were  unable  to 
bear*  the  right  hdnouraMe  gentleman  proceeded.]  As  td 
judicial  otic**,  if  Wat  not  fo  be  supposed  that  in  civil  eases, 
as  to  4he  rights  of  the  protestairt  church,  a  catholic  judge 
eoold  topattmHy  administer  the  law,  nor  (setting  aside  tW 
ggavevtotffe  of  erftninftt  law),  was  it  to  be  thought  that  even 
rUttatn  individual  and  individual,  be  cdttMdb* 


Charge  hie  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  Td 
the  admiisidu  of  catholics  to  all  tuiHtarr  oflces  short  Of 
UosfWhtoh  admitted  tbeitt  to  civil  power,  be  could  have  nd 
Objection.  Their  admission  to  corporations  (he  thotighty 
should  stand,  on  the  fooling  of  protectant  nonconformists, 
that  4s*  tfctet  they  should  be  dispensed  front  taking  the  sacra* 
mental  tests,  and  protected  by  an  annual  bill  of  indemnity. 
On  the  same  footing  they  should  also  have  been  placed  as  td 
admission  to  the  universities,  subject  to  the  particular 
Ufcftutes  of  those  corporations.  His  objections  to  the  bill 
WMUMt  oa  the  ground  of  what  it  contained  alone,  btat  oti 
the  itfsuud  of  what  it  omitted.  No  restraints  were  imposed 
•Othe  existing  religions  houses— no  security  against  their 
m.  « There  were  at  present  in  this  country,  Ifenedic* 
Dominicans,  and  specimens  of  almost  all  the  monastic 
u  The  fnnd  at  Stoneyhurst  was  enough  (he  should 
thought)  to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  House. 

SP'this  institution  young  men  were  sent  for  education  td 
oily*-*  aospioious  education  for.  the  youth  who  were  td 
-"^  lie  through  Ireland.  Tbete  should  have  been  alsd  soraA 
iat  on  the  spiritual  excommunication,  of  which  thi 
JWSs  in  1791  were  so  deeply  and  feelingly  lamented  b+ 
*k*  English  cathoKes.  Soch  a  practice  Was  derogatory  td 
■atenigtt  rights,  and  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  pas* 
quuotked.  Why  should  there  not  have  been  included  id 
this  Utt  a  protection  of  Roman  catholic  sohHers  in  their  pe* 
usdier  worship  ?  (hear !)  Why  not  include  an  exemption, 
ftom  that  necessity  of  solemnizing  tbeitr  marriages  in  pro* 
tastant  churches?  The  places  of  worship  also  of  this  sect 
shook)  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  of  protection  it! 
inland  a*  fa  fingkmd.  The  omisekm  of  these  points  showed 
MW  little  regard  the  framero  of  the  bill  had  paid  to  refr 
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spews  toleration.  Their  sole  object  was  political  ascen- 
dancy. (Aeor,  hear  1}  The  dangers  he  apprehended  from 
this  bill  were  not  visionary.  On  such  a  subject  they  mast, 
look  to  the  future;  for  when  the  flood  began  to  rush. 
through,  it  would  be  too  late  to  repair  the  breach.  Some 
restrictions  should  have  been  imposed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  clergy,  who  must  exercise  such  an  .influence  on  the 
Minds  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  these  kingdoms.  He  should 
aot  enter  into  the  doctrinal  code  of  the  .catholics,  which 
'urould  be  more  ably  discussed  by  an  honourable  baronet 
(Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley).  Without  going  into  old  records, 
bowever,  be  might  observe,  that  the  present  pontiff  had 
allowed  pauke  oaths  of  allegiance  towards  govesumenty 
but  disallowed  active  ones,  and  condemned  all  oaths  con* 
trary  to  tlje  interests  of  the  church  as  null  and  void :  and  a 
catholic  work  published  within  these  48  hours  advanced 
the  same  doctrine.  The  mode  of  nomination  of  the  bishops 
by  chapter  was  at  once  obnoxious  ia  the  cathoUc&am)  to 
the  crown,  and  the  security  afforded  to  the  crown  by  this 
t>ill  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  catholics.  One  thing  which1 
might  and  should  have  been  forbidden,  was  the  appointment 
of  regular  clergy  to  bishopricks ;  for  these  men,  besides 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  the  pope,  owed  obedience 
to  the  generals  of  their  order.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits 
was  now  in  Russia-— he  might  hereafter  be  in  France  *— the 
general  of  the  Dominicans  had  been  in  Spain — he  was  now 
at  Rome ;  and  though  Dr.  Troy  was  a  Dominican,  he  (the 
speaker)  was  not  very  desirous  of  the  introduction  of  mote 
of  the  same  order.  Another  omission  was  as  to  the  vicars 
apostolic.  Four  of  these  persons  governed  half  a  million  of 
catholics  in  this  kingdom.  These  vicars  were  bound  to 
obey  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and,  a  great  part  of  the  catholics 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  obey  them.  In  any  arrange* 
meat  which  was  made,  this  tyranny  should  have  been  putaa 
end  to.  The  bill  would  effect  an  improvement  as  to  the  inter- 
course with  Rome  (we  understood  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  say),  but  means  were  still  left  for  inquiry, . 
find  the  intercourse,  though  the  channel  were  changed, 
would  still  be  clandestine.  The  House  should  not  over-*att 
these  guards ;  they  should  consider  whether  they  formed  an 
equivalent  for  which  they  should  barter  their  protestantcon* 
stitution.  (heat ,  hear !)  To  the  great  majority  of  protestantsy 
the  papal  authority  had  the  same  influence  as  ever,  and  all 
the  catholic  prelates  bowed  to  it.    Tiis  authority  might  be 
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exercised,  too,  by  mere  personal  agency,  without  any  com- 
mission. It  was  this  feature  Which  made  Clarendon  an* 
Somen**  as  statesmen,  Locke,  as  a  political  philosopher,  aftd' 
King<  William,  as  a  sovereign. prince,  declare  that  suck  a 
region  was  inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution  ;  and' 
from  the  instance  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Spain,  they 
might:  see.  that  such  a  religion  would  not  be  safe  as  a  guest, 
mtoch-kss  so  as  a  co-estate  with  our  civil  government.  These 
reasons  would  govern  his  vote  on  the  bill,  which  he  had 
thought  it  bettertostate  thus  generally  at  that  time,  to  avoid 
'  troubling  the  committee  at  a  future  stage.  Those  however 
who  intended  to  oppose  the  bill,  should  make  their  stand 
on  the  admission  of  the  catholics  into  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  {hear,  hearl)  He  should,  therefore,  when 
the  chairman  came  to  that  clause,  move  that  the  clause 
be  left  out* 

•  Mr.  Whkbread  said,  that  great  as  was  the  weight  of  the 
authority  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  rarity  of  the  occasions  in  which  he  could 
display  his  talents,  which  added,  if  there  were  any  need  of 
it^  to  that  authority,  be  regretted,  and' the  House  must  re-' 
gret,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  talents  of  so  abie  a  de- 
bater ;  and  he  was  more  especially  inclined  to  regret  at 
present  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  absent 
from  the  debates  for  the  last  six.  years,  for  in  those  discus- 
sions which  led  to  such  political  animosities,  on  a  motion  of 
a  noble  Lord  then  in  office,  if  the  tongueof  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  could  have  been  loosened,  when  all  the 
variety  of  metaphor  was  brought  against  that  measure,  it 
would  have  had  his  able  support.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman's  objection  to  this  bill  was  because  in  some  in- 
stances it  went  beyond,  and  in  some  cases  it  fell  short  of  his 
wishes  ;  and  yet  he  took  that  opportunity  of  making  such 
an  opposition  to  the  bill  (which  would  have  been  fair  enough 
if  all  the  clauses  had  been  gone  through)  ds  would  go  to  the 
extinction  of  it  altogether.  At  the  same  time  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  told  them  that  he  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  catholics  to  the  honours  of  the  array  and  the  law, 
excepting  judicial  situations  ;  he  told  them  of  the  dangew 
from  vicars  apostolic,  from  Dominicans,  and  others ;  and 
yet  he  would  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  bill  before  them,  in 
which  event,  most  probably,  all  opportunity  for  granting 
the  boons  he  consented  to9  and  for  extirpating  the  nuisances 
which*  he  detested,  would  for  many  years  be  lost.    The 
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light  heoQimbbgeDtknitii  bad  aaid  ttiat  tfeapatc^oTflte 
right  honourable  member  far  Liverpool  (Mt.  Camthi^  vh» 
fooocta)  in  political  wisdom,  and  (hen  availed  fcia&tf  of 
ansae  ■apart  which  ha  (Mr.  Waidxead)  had  not  eeeh,  to 
pcorothattbeobpct  of  the  nnnber  of  Liverpool  was  not 
amend— became  that  bad  not  happened  which  no  one 
expected— that  those  wet*  nat  odateni  who*  bnsi*tw*wae 
never  to  be  contented,  (hear,  At**!) ;  "and  *  f*tia&  hfed 
manifested,  in  fait  pnUteatsoa  of  that  dor,  IhitJ^oai'Mmy 
fcrlhe  suocesa  of  the  catholic  rnrnnn,  harTrtatiihalrimnas* 
destroyed  bb  coraeqoenoe.  (hear,  AtaK)i  An  tb*  wtgfct 
loaoamble  gentleman  had  looked  to  dsipriiin  Hihi|ni;trf.ttb 
catholic  board,  he  ahdold  have  looked  w>  little  fttafcv;^ 
there  had  that  day  arrivnS  sv  most  *Q*^bUOffrT»n»titleUqf 
a  body  of  catholics  in  Ireland,  whieh  hi  *h«rtd  ida»>  tha 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  committee. '  AUhwngb*  tfaaqtjfll 
were  aot  exactly  sock  as  lie  (Mr.  WMtlnaad}  thonblffcaab 
framed  himself,  yet  framed  ae  it  had  bee*  by  tto4N*<aM- 
Ktiet,  and  by  those  who  knew  bow  tor  avoid  to»Wumh  otettte 
acrapka  of  the  oatholies,  tt  afconU  haw  Mi  rtosrhemky 
coeconenee.  Mr.  Whithread  then  wad  the  Mkvm^w 
eolations:—  i.'.ii_.os..".rf 

*  At  a  numerons  meeting  of  the  Roman  catholic  bo^rA  iorV&e 
ceuaty  and  the  city  of  Cork,  held  at  the  Bush  Tavern,  oil  tMtfi- 
day  the  JOth  of  May,  1813 ;  •  '  •  ^  *w 

DANIEL  CALLAGHAN,  Jun.  Esq.  Id  the  Cfe* ;  v '^ |' 

"  The  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  James  ttocitej  ^d.  slid 
seconded  by  Robert  Burke,  Esq.  were  uMiiimotoly  agreed  4e*:-U">> 

€*  Resolved,  That  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  justice  and  arinluln 
of  the  lasjuiatunr,  by  our  resolution  of  the  tad  of  M#r<*  Mat  JP» 
been  amply  justified.  Our  cause  has  met  the  solemn  coftsidffajtifln 
k  deserved,  and  the  most  signal  advantages  have  been  toe'  i  esujt 

"  Resolved,  That  with  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  bill  noV'fci 
Successful  course  through  Parliament,  we  are  happy  to  declare  iffcir 
entire  satisfaction,  and  to  express  our  conviction  that  wavtt  as  itsawf* 
tber  progress  it  shall  have  received  the  technical  atweadfteafen^peaiary 
to  its  perfection,  it  will  be  hailed  by  the  catholics  as  the  gratt.  and  long 
?rished-for  charter  of  their  emancipation,  and  by  the  Empire  at  large, 
as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  state. 

.  "  Resolved,  That  from  a  legislature  so  maiwfesfeedly  sjetaetedby 
liberal  principles  and  enlightened  views,  wo  cannot  is*  a  asoojeflt  ap- 
prehend the  im positions  ol  any  aestricUcna  iiKnnsistrnt  with  ft?n*V 
Knowledged  purpose  of^couciUation. 

4*  Resolved,  That  Mr.Oratwn  continues  entitled  to  our  unbounded 
confidence :— imperishable  as  the  monument  raised  by  his*  tefgfrty 
labours  to  his  country's  happiness  and  to  his  aw*  fancy  wJRvcTeae 
gratitude  oftbe  catholic  body  totaegseaUwvoaa*«at»c — 
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-*.  Jf  ftfW?l?*&  that  <we  *>ffer  the  tribute  of  our  sincerest  thank*  to  th£ 
rthtf  J)«tyP|uisbpd  members  fqf  the  committee/ who  have  so  sflbly  co^ 
qbMwd  with  ajr\  Grattan  on  this  giemorabte  occasion. 
*  ."  DANIEL  CALLAGHAN,Juoj 

• r'     '    '  «•  WILLIAM  1.  SH£BHY,  Sec" 

He  would  ask  (be  tight  honourable  gentleman  (the  speaker) 
ivkcther  these  resolutions  had  not  relieved  his  mind  from  the 
thread  arising  from  mis-statement,  or  ignorance,  or  misapre* 
feevsiott*  and  he  should  have  no  longer  any  apprehensions, 
iof  losing  thfe  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him  (Mr. 
dSrottao)  and  the  other  members  who  had  so  conspicuously 
dbtingtished  themselves  on  the  present  question.— The* 
light  fateoarable  gentleman  was  not  against  the  admission 
aof  catholics  to  the  army  or  navy,  and  bow  ludicrous  must 
appear  to  him  the  terrors  of  those  who  apprehended  evils 
.mm  such  concessions,  as  great  as  those  which,  in  Hie  right 
honourable  gentleman's  opinion,  would  result  from  this 
AMI?  As  such  must  be  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  would  pardon  him  (Mr.  W  hi  threat))  for  sup- 
posing his  fears  to-  be  equally  visionary.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  have  the  catholics  excluded 
from  the  bench,  although  the  most  galling  circumstance 
.  which  attended  the  present  condition  of  the  catholics  was, 
that  no  reward  for  their  labours  a,t  the  bar  was  held  out. 
They  were  to  be  excluded  too,  because  (as  the  right 
.  honourable  gentleman  said)  in  civil  cases  between  individual 
and  individual,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  just 
(hear,  hear  !) ;  si  to  say  nothing  of  criminal  cases."  He 
hoped  some  explanation  would  be  offered  of  these  expres- 
sions, which  cast  such  an  aspersion  on  the  catholics.  Had 
not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seen  in  the  publications 
of  the  day,  that  the  principal  grievance  complained  of  by 
the  cathotics  was  protesfant  ascendancy  ;  that  whenever  a 
catholic  came  before  a  tribunal,  he  was  prejudged  as  soon 
as  hfs  religion  was  known.  The  protectant  asserted  there 
was  no  foundation  for  this;  but  the  effect  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  was  to  show  the  contrary. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  fallen  into  that  com- 
mon-place and  hustings  error,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  at  the  elections  some  years  ago,  that  because  the 
Crown  might  make  a  catholic  an  officer  of  state,  all  officers 
of  state  would  be  catholics — that  when  the  doors  of  Parlia- 
ment were  opened  to  catholics,  not  a  protestant  would  be 
returned.  There  was  to  be  such  a  combination  in  favour 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  SS 
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of  catholics  loo,  that  even  the  wearer  of  the  crovq  t  Un 
Inriattd  wot  to  be  a  catholic.  Whence,  however,  .wcra 
these  combinations  to  ftow.  It  was  not  long  sinct  petition* 
on  the  subject  of  the  catholic  claims  poured  into  the  House 
in  snch  shoals,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  bestow  oa 
them  the  ysaal  attention.  To  these  petitions  (it  was  the* 
Contended)  were  affixed  the  names  of  the  freeholders  of 
almost  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  against  the  claims  of 
the  catholics ;  and  how  was  it  thought,  that  in  spite  of 
their  own  reason,  when  all  the  guaids  which  were  bqasted. 
of  as  their  security  were  taken  away,  these  men  should  say- 
id  the  catholics,  "  It  is  not  proper  that  you  should  go  into 
Parliament ;  therefore  we  will  send  you  there,  (Arar, 
hear  I)  The  arpeaker  had  referred  to  the  authorities. of 
Clarendon  and  Somers,  forgetting  the  great  difference  be;. 
tween  a  catholic  of  that  and  of  the  present  day ;  the  distino 
tion  was  as  great  as  between  light  and  darkness ;  not  in  tta 
tenets  of  religion,  but  in  the  feelings  they  entertained  for  the. 
protectants.  The  political  animosity  arising  from  circum-. 
stances  bad,  with  those  circumstances,  been  extinguished  ; 
there  was  no  longer  a  Pretender  to  be  supported,  and  a  pro- 
tectant sovereign  was  now  the  undisputed  occupant  of  the 
throne:  from  the  wisdom,  abilities,  and  statesman-like 
views  of  the  authorities  quoted,  it  was  fair  to  presume,  that 
had  they  lived  to  witness  the  progress  of  this  bill,  their 
opinions  would  have  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  they  formerly  promulgated.  Notwithstanding 
his  approbation  of  parts  of  this  measure,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  in  some  respects  it  did  not  accomplish  all  he 
desired,  the  speaker  had  not  expressed  any  willingness*, 
should  lie  succeed  in  his  amendment,  tp  assist  in  the  for* 
Hint  ion  of  a  new  structure  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  pile* 
\rith  additions  and  improvements  in  his  own  taste.  AU 
though  he  lamented  the  situation  of  the  Irish  soldier/ 
labouring  under  his  arms  without  a  hope  of  promotion,  he 
had  suggested  for  him  no  relief.  No  doubt  this  omission 
was  owing  to  the  technicalities  of  bis  situation  that  did  not. 
allow  him  to  interfere ;  but  if  the  sentiments  he  had  to* 
night  delivered  were  not  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
instant,  how  must  he  have  pitied  the  long  and  vain  labours 
of  those  who  had  attempted  on  former  occasions  to  ad- 
minister a  temporary  and  partial  relief  to  the  catholics? 
l*ith  what  pain  must  be  have  occupied  the' chair,  to  which . 
be  was  by  ibrips  confined,  and  Kith  if  hat  difficulty  must  be 
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tkvk  strained  those  bursts  of  eloquent  indignation  pi  the 
dififatof  ainte&sure,  which  it  appeared,  frpm  bis  speech  of 
i6-mg)\t>  he  deemed  of  vital  importance  i  At  this  moment) 
libwever,  he  appeared  reader  Jo  do  nothing :  be  imparted  #0 
plan,'  not  even  in  a  whisper,  to  bis  nearest  friends ;  not  even 
fbfhe  two  mighty  pillars  of  the  church  (Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Yorite),s^a  tea  together;  to  those  massive  props,  wbo*anxioiis 
fbr  employment,  volunteered  <o  support  that  which  jdi4  not 
Heed  their  aid  ;  to  those  two  giants  of  intolerance,  the  Gog 
and  Magog  of  (he  day,  who  boasted  themselves  equal  to  all 
ffttagonists ;  to  those  Samsons  in  debate,  who  were  to  defeat 
ihitttons  6f  enemies,  with  the  same  weapo/i  that  was  em- 
ployed by  their  prototype  against  the  embattled  Philistines, 
{fiear'j  hearl  ana  laughter.)  Tp  them,  even  to  thejn,  ttyc. 
rigfht  honourable  gentleman  had  been  profoundly  silent  on 
ilify  giftriect  of  concession,  while  he  bad  endeavoured  Jo 
ri&frm  the  House  by  imaginary  horrors  at  the  revival  of 
monastic  institutions.  Where  were  these  institutions,  these 
gfpomy  convents  and  terrific  inquisitions  ?  To  Mr.  Whijt- 
bread  they  appeared  dangers  in  disguise,  through  which 
afcne  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  of  an  honourable 
baronet  (Sir  J.  <J.  Hippisley),  alone  could  penetrate.  That 
honourable  baronet  to-night  was  to  give  much  information 
aboijt  the  oath  :  perhaps  he  would  indulge  the  House  with 
«Ome  insight  into  the  dreadful  Jesuitical  establishments  to 
Which  he  had  already  referred  in  a  speech  of  which  it  w^s 
qtttte  unnecessary  to  remind  him.  (Laughter,  and  continued 
cAes  of  hear,  hear  !  from  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley.)  He  did 
not  riiean  to  give  umbrage  to  the  honourable  baronet,  but 
certain  it  was,  that  after  long  pressing  forward  catholic 
emancipation*  he  now  wished  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps  t 
<afyr,  with  unceasing  labour,  having  taught  members  to  say 
theijr  prayers  forwards,  he  now  repented  the  accomplishment 
of  his  feqkj  and  desired  them  to  repeat  the^  backwards: 
no  wonder  that  by  this  cabalistical  proceeding,  terrific 
demons  were  raised  to  frighten  the  timid  gentlemen  who 
occupied  the  opposite  benches.  To  that  speech  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  the  length  of  which  was  so  wejl  re- 
merpbered  ficar,  hear  I),  the  mernber  for  Liverpool  bad 
&\fo  jepjied,  that  government  hpd  no  intelligence  of  these 
formidable  monastic  institutions.  Did  the  honourable 
baronet  mean  to  suppress  them,  and  to  drive  the  apostolic 
yj&fs  py  t  <tf  Jhe  country  by  legislative  enactment  ?   If  such 
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an  af tempt  wttetnade,  Mr.  Wfcitbnad  "**mW*  tratn^rtu 
assert,  that  tbe  effect  would  be  to  angttient  tte  powfcr  uft  >tUk 
pope  more,  and  to  make  converts  to  cathMfciit^iii'fpeariir 
numbers  than  had  been  accomplished  by  tbfe  proceedbas'tif 
Parliament  for  a  century,  (hear,  hearl)  The  dcattft  of 
argument  on  the  other  side  was  proved  by  toothing*.  n»se 
than  by  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  revive  and  reprint  -rifac 
opinions  urged  many  years  ago  during  the  existence  oTtfre 
Irish  Parliament,  when  it  was  said,  as  at  present,  titntune 
concession  would  lead  to  another,  that  the  first  step  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  which  we  mast  inevita- 
bly plunge.  The  speaker  had  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain, 
that  from  Parliament  tbe  catholics  would  tftep  into  pface 
'and  power,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  bad  at- 
tained possession  even  of  tbe  crown  of  Ireland,  {TPhc 
speaker  said  across  the  table, "  of  the  sovereign  aalbotit*.#J 
It  might  be  so;  but  the  word  he  (Mr.  W.)  ttooltectfcl 
was  the  crown,  purposely  used  for  the  sake  of  its  ambiguity. 
He  did  not  mean  to  criticise  with  too  much  severity  Che 
terms  employed,  but  it  was  in  this  case  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  weight  attached  to  all  that  fell  from  so  birth 
an  authority.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  Sy 
many  people  was  considered  infallible ;  and  recollecting  Ike 
unfair  use  always  made  of  particular  expressions- out  of 
doors,  to  what  advantage  might  not  the  phrase  employed 
to-night  be  turned  by  the  designing,  who  would  imme- 
diately put  a  dead  stop  to  all  reasoning  among  the  lowfer 
orders,'  by  observing,  "  tbe  speaker  of  the  House  of  C#«b- 
*  mons  says,  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  crown  itself  mfcy 
become  catholic!"  He  (Mr.  W.)  fervently  hoped,  tfcat 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  speaker  would  be  negatived, 
"for  without  the  original  clause  the  bill  was  worthless.  (Ae*r, 
hear  I)  One  main  advantage  of  introducing  <pitholics  4o 
Parliament  was  to  give  vent  to  the  catholic  mind ;  to  bring 
catholics  and  protestants  together,  that  they  might  know 
each  other  better,  and  not  be  in  dread  of  imaginary  terrors 
supposed  to  surround  them.  The  principle  was  on  all 
hands  admitted,  and  the  specific  measure  was  not  resisted 
by  the  grave  authority  to-night  heard  until  its  lattor  stage : 
the  battery  of  argument  was  now  opened — the  min6  of  in- 
vective was  sprung ;  but  the  promoters  of  the  bill  would 
retire  with  confidence  to  their  citadel,  and  defy  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  The  people  of  England  were  ripe  Mir  the 
tneasurc  which  the  people  of  Ireland  atisiously  expected, 


<fmttf*?4+  ttM%^l|J^fl,bfcfiriM^^ 
bteirtg  »lw«fsufn^4o  ^pei^airy  assistance  or  advuge  wJ^ipU 
*th^wefri^'bl^!  bitbarU  withheld-,,  bui  would  pp\y^  J^e 

/ten  JoAtt  tiicholl  md>  this  important  measure  basnoir 
aamnjed  ar,*eptf  fhape,  *u>d  presents  itself  to  the  const- 
deration  of .  jtbe<0Qw^it<ee>  jpider  new  circumstance*  The 
ifarioui  a&ftxartflb  of  its  principle*  who  before  seemed  ip 
entertain,  considerable   discordance  of  opinion   upoji  the 

j  (Mail* i  are  .understood  to  have  met  and  reconciled  their  du- 
irooccjvapd  wtf  t?  offer  the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  the/ 
arewiliing  to  qoficuJ^  poessing  it  forward  for  adoption 
Tl^se  gentlemen)  it  is>quite  apparent  will  not  consent  4* 
any  i  material  alteration  in  the  detaif ;  for  they  hold  (<|M^e 
tfjnsistejfttly  with  themselves)  that  if  any  considerable  chftQge 
Were u*, be  made,  either  deducting  from  the  concessions  to 

-  tx&gfonfed  to  the  catholics,  or  adding  to  the  securities  to  be 
required  from  them,  the  bill  would  fail  in  $U  great  object; 
ft  wouJkl«ot  be  satisfactory  or  conciliatory  to  the  catholic 
►body*  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
bedy  of  members,  Mp wards  of  300,  who  have  already 
toted  .against  the  principle  of  the  bill;  and  therefore  to 

,lko*e<  members  no  alteration  can  render  the  measure  satis- 
factory; the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  in  the  committee, 

.is  J*tretider  the  measure  less  objectionable  and  mischievous. 
There  is  a  third  class  of  members,  and  probably  not  incon- 
siderable in  number,  who  have  not  made  up  their  opinions 
•Itpon  the  subject ;  who  hitherto  have  not  resisted,  and  some 
Jbave  even  supported  the  progress  of  the  measure,  from  a 
.desire  to  see  its  precise  character  and  extent  before  they 
come  to  any  final  decision.  It  is  this  third  class  of  members 
whose  attention  is  particularly  solicited,  and  who  are  re- 
quested now  to  pause,  and  consider  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  bill,  if  carried  in  its  present  form  ;  hoping  that  by 
staking  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  will  fed  strongly  dis- 
posed to  insist  upon  important  alterations  in  the  committee; 

■  jhat  they  will  more  especially  join  in  excluding  this  first 

'.clause,,  which  (as  has  been  truly  stated  by  the  right  honour- 

.abfe  and  highly  distinguished  member  who  opened  the 

^debate),  by  admitting  catholics  to  seats  in  Parliament,  in 

effect  gives  them  every  thing ; — and  in  the  further  hope,  that 

•  l£4bo»e  important  changes  in  the  bill  are  not  obtained  in  the 

•  {committee,  the  class  of  members  referred  to  will  ultimately 
join*  upon  the  report,  in  rejectiug  the  measure  altogether. 
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Takinp  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  TeftfMd  tifc 
committee,  that  at  pretext  the  constitution.  In  till  it*  ptot49 
is  fundamentally,   essentially,  and  exclusively  profefctaut. 
Not  only  are  the  church  and  the  throne  protestant,  tatt'the 
counsellors  and  advisers  of  the  crown  most  be  protectant — 
the  officers  of  state,  the  responsible  conductors  «  the  e&tictf- 
tive  government,  must  be  protestant— the  two  Houses  ^of 
Parliament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  most  be  pro- 
testant—the  judicial  offices  must  be  fitted  by  protestams*^. 
the  magistracy  must  be   protestant-^the   high    ratRUky 
officers  roust  be  protestant — in  ihort,  there  is  no  hmndb  br 
department,  not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment*, 
but  of  the  civil  government  of  the  country,  that  is  not  ex- 
clusively protestant.    On  the  other  hand,  complete  tbfera* 
tioo  is  allowed  the  catholic,  in  the  exercise  of  his  refigreti^ 
in  the  security  of  his  person,  in  the  education  of  his  family, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property ;  but  he  is  excluded  frwb 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  supremacy  of  which 
lie  refuses  to  acknowledge.    Such  being  the  congitutiori,  ft 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  recollection  that  it  has  attained' 
this  form  and  character,  not  by  some  sudden  change,  npt ' 
by  some  violent  measure  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
temporary  circumstances,  but  slowly  and  gradually    'pro- 
ceeding'on  the  safe  ground  of  experience — ameliorating 
itself  cautiously  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  mjoitm 
— applying    remedies  to  evils,   and  providing  securities 
against  dangers  as  they  arose — and  thus  making  progress  in 
improvement,  till  it  deemed  its  own  securities  compfltt?. 
Even  while  the  whole  slate  was  catholic  in  form,  and  before 
the  name  of  protestantism  existed,  our  catholic  ancestors,  in 
the  spirit  of  protestantism,  found  it  necessary  to  insist  with 
Ugliness  the  pretensions  and  encroachments  of  the  see  of 
Home ;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  had  to  various 
■els  of  Parliament  passed  before  the  reformation.    At  the 
reformation,  the  protestant  ch  arch  of  England  was  by  tew 
established  ;  but  the  laws  then  enacted  were  found  insuffi- 
cient for  its  security,  or  for  the  preservation  of  <!he  tran- 
quillity and  liberties  of  the  country.     Various  acts  *we$ 
passed  for  furlhersecurity  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth,  Jatnofi. 
and  Charles  1.     Upon  Hie  restoration  came  the  corpora* 
tionnot,  which  required  afl  poisons,  exercising  any  offices 
in  that  brandi  of  the  civil  government,  to  take  the  oMh'  of 
Mipremacy,  as  a  qualification  for  their  admission.    Abodt 
Yt  yours  afterwards  the  lest  act,  as  it  is  tailed,  was  pdfti$:  :r 
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exjfer^ing  the   same  principle 'to  all  offices,   civil   and 
military,  and  requiring  the  oatb  of  supremacy  to  be  taken 
previous  to  admission.    By  some  ft  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  test  act  was  directed  against  protestant 
dissenters ;  the  fact  is,  that  prdtestant  dissenters  supported 
the  passing  of  that  act,  for  the  sake  of  excluding  catholics, 
though  t^e  taking  of  the  sacrament    wontd   have    the 
effect  of  excluding  themselves;  but  that  test  being  only 
required  within  12  months  after  the  admission  to  office,  it 
in  practice  has  become  a  dead  letter,  and  does  not  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  pfotestant  dissenters — but  the  very  title 
of  the  act  itself  is,  "  an  act  for  preventing  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  popish  recusants/9    Up  to  this  period, 
and  for  about  five  years  later,  catholics  could  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  is  used  as  an  argument  that  they  may  safely 
be  agaid  admitted — but  the  argument  operates  in  the  con- 
trary direction :  they  were  excluded,  because  by  eipfcrience 
they  were  found  to  be  dangerous  inmates,  the  title  of  the  acl 
being,  "  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the  King's  person 
and  government,  by  disabling  papists  from  sitting  in  either 
House  of  Parliament."    Notwithstanding  all  these  guards 
and  precautions,  the  bigotry  of  James  IL  and  his  advisers 
to  Catholicism,  rendered  a  revolution  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Country; 
aria  immediately  upon  that  event,  the  bill  of  rights  passed, 
which,  fixed  more  permanently  and  extensively  the  protes- 
tant basis  ou  which  the  constitution  was  built,  again  re- 
quiring tbe  oaths  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
holding  office,  and  going  on  to  exclude  from  the  throne 
itself  "papists,  and  persons  marrying  papists."    About 
12  years  afterwards  came  the  act   of  settlement,   which 
seemed  to  consummate  the  work,  by  limiting  the  crown  to 
the  princess  Sophia,  arid  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  pro- 
testayts,  declaring  such  limitation  to  be  "  for  better  securing 
the  right*  and  liberties  of  the  subject."    It  is  evident,  there- 
fore., that  tbe  giving  of  an  exclusive  protestant  character  to 
the„constitution  in  all  its  branches  was  upon  a  principle  of 
general  policy,  growing  out  of  experience  and  founded  on 
selfyWeifce  and  security.    This  principle  of  general  policy 
waa^tlpwed   up  in  the  subseqtjpnt  reigns  of  Anne,  of 
G^pgtJ,  pnd  of  George  11.  several  acts  having  passed 
J^tWff  th£  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  as  a  qualifica- 
tioa^rihose  offices,  respecting  which  there  was  any  doubt, 
*5fHK*  tfcfi?  wx*  comprehended  «ader  former  acts.    The 
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same  principle  was  strongly  recognised  upon  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  again  upon  tbe  union  with 
Ireland,  the  same  oaths  being  required,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Mlions  being  solemnly  pledged  to  each  other,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  protestant  establishment  as  "an  essential 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  union/'  Under  this  constitu- 
tion, thus  gradually  formed,  excluding  catholics  not  from 
the  church  and  the  throne  only,  but  from  all  the  powers  of 
the  state,  not  in  sudden  passion,  not  in  angry  times,  not  by 
one  act,  but  cautiously,  step  by  step,  by  a  succession  of 
acts,  and  as  a  fixed  principle  of  policy — under  this  protestant 
constitution,  the  nation  for  above  a  century  has  been 
secure  and  prosperous  and  happy,  its  tranquillity  only  dis- 
turbed by  two  attempts  to  restore  a  catbblic  monarch  to  the 
throne;  and  by  the  more  recent  insurrections  in  Ireland, 
which,  though  not  catholic  in  their  origin,  made  use  of 
Catholicism  as  a  stalking-horse  and  as  an  instrument  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  those  agitators  and  traitors  who  wished 
for  a  separation  from  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  existing 
constitution.  It  now  becomes  worth  considering  what  wilt 
be  the  constitution,  if  this  bill  in  its  present  shape  pisses 
into  a  law.  It  is  true  that  it  proposes  at  present  to  leave 
the  church  and  the  throne  protestant — nay,  for  their 
future  security,  here  is  a  magnificent  preamble  declaring 
them  to  be  protestant  permanently  and  inviolably — but  the 
protestant  character  of  all  the  civil  and  military  departments 
of  the  government,  which  at  present  surround  and  defend 
the  church  and  tbe  throne,  is  to  be  removed — the  coon* 
sellors  of  the  crown — the  Houses  of  Parliament — the  judi- 
cature— the  magistracy — the  military — are  no  longer  to 
retain  their  exclusive  protestant  character.  This  is  a 
fearful  change !  This  is  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
Very  essence  of  our  happy  constitution,  which  SO  years  ago 
bo  man,  no  set  of  men,  would  have  been  bold  and  daring 
enough  to  have  proposed,  or  even  hinted  at,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Parliament.  All  these  acts  which  have  been  re* 
ferred  to,  requiring  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  as  a  qualification  for  exercising  its  powers,  these 
acts  (it  is  a  mere  artifice  to  confound  these  temperate  defen- 
sive laws,  with  those  disgraceful  penal  laws  which  have 
sometimes  passed  in  times  of  heat),  these  acts,  which  have 
been  justly  called  the  bulwarks,  not  of  our  church  only 
(for  thai  is  another  artifice  to  narrow  the  danger),  but  of  our 
constitution,  or  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  calls  them, 
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;Jlfe  j^lwihrto  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  Chej  ate 
iIRK  tp  be  carried  off  ar  "one  fell swoop/^/tbis  tingle 
^^>i«— ^hot  extending  cotocessiori  by  degrees,  and  terridtfbgcns- 
.  ^fcjiiities  with  the  same  caution  as  they  were  created  for  secu- 
igity — but  at  once— and  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  thtfna- 
tiUtn\  is  engaged  in  a  simple  for  its  exfettade  with  a  most  fot- 
niida6l<*  foreign  enemy-1— when  the  throrfe  ttstff  is  not  to  the 
exercise  of  its  )FulI:  powers— and  when  ah  admlrtiitmtioti  Pr- 
ists, broken  into  two  parts  upon  fhfs  momentous  qtlesttori, 
.  affecting  the  conslitotioA  so  vitally— this  is  the  time  when 
t  this  bill  is  pressed  forward  npoh  the  legislature  for  its  imme- 
*  diate  adoption.  The  bill  proposes  to  adrift  into  a  foil  dhatfc  of 
\  political  poweradescripfidnof  pertons,  who,  however  reapeef- 
-abfc,  enlightened,  and  valuable,  trtariy  of  them  are  astadivi- 
.  duals,  however  dear  to  us  they'  all  are  as  ftnowrsubjeotd, 
;  Jet  professing  a  religion,  the  vital  character,  the  fundamental 
1  principle  of  which  bits  own  infallibility,  (not  indeed  the 
<   infallibility  of  the  pope  indivitfoally,  bat  of  its  church), 
\   which  holds  all  other  religions  to  be  heretical  and  insufficient 
;  t  to  saJyation,  and  therefore,  which,  npon  its  own  principle, 
must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  a  protestant  church  and  a 
..  protesfant  throne,  and  must  seek  ascendancy  and  enforce  ex* 
t  elusion :  a  religion,  the  members  of  which  are  under  the 
,  f  absolute  dominion  of  their  priesthood,  and  that  priesthood 
'..^wearing  canonical  obedience  and  paying  blind  submission 
.,  ,to  a  foreign  power.    It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  only  fex- 
j  .tends  io  matters  purely  spiritual ;  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
it  extends  itself  io  all  matters  civil  and  political :  and  in 
I  atiQh  a  religion,  when  the  priesthood  shall  tell  their  followers 
that  the  question  lies  between  their  religion  and  the  civil 
4    .gofemment,  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  and  we  already  know  from 
,  experience,  which  influence  will  prevail.    This  proposed 
change  in  the  laws,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
from  time  to  time  for  the  security  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  not  founded  on  any  change  in 
the  principles  of  that  religion,  the  profession  of  which- was 
the  ground  of  exclusion.     Its  character  and  its  boast  are, 
that  it  is  immutable; — "  Semper  eadem*  is  the  motto  of  ids 
church.    It  cannot  be  suggested*  that  the  Catholicism  of 
^   Ireland  is  legs  under  the  dominion  of  its  priesthood,  or 
the  priesthood  less  blindly  submissive  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
than  the  Catholicism  of  otbet  ctmntries,  -or  of  former  times. 
^  It)  cannot  be  suggested,  that  the  bulk  of  Irish  c&thoHc*  are  - 
jtfore  enlightened  *  ami  more  tolerant,  than  the  catholics  of 
Vol.  II.— 1312-13.  ST 
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other  countries; — (he  reverse  seems  to-  be  the  case  in  these 
several  particulars;  and  thej  have  by  no  means  shown 
themselves  jmore  tolerant  apd  conciliatory  towards  their 
protectant  fellow-subjects  since  these  discussions  have  been 
goijig  on.  The  benefiU  held  out  as  likely  to  arise  from  this 
great  experimental  innovation  are  quite  visionary ;  it  has 
been  stated,  even  with  much  apparent  seriousness,  that  we 
shall  add  four  millions  of  population  to  the  effective  strength 
of  Ihp  Empire!— -that  religious  differences  are  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  universal  harmony  and  concord  to  prevail ! 
—nay,  that  the  protestant  establishment  itself  will .  receive 
additional  stability  !  The  preamble  bold*  forth  "  an  end 
to  all  religious  jealousies ; — "  an  oblivion  of  all  animo- 
sities;"— u  a  binding  together  in  all  times  to  come !"  No- 
thing can  be  more  delusive  and  extravagant  than  these  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  these  four  millions  of  catholics,  their 
priests  have  not  been  such  traitors  to  their  king  and  country 
as  to  prevent  their  flock  from  entering  into  the  public 
service — they  have  entered  it  in  their  full  proportion— and' 
this  bill  will  not  add  the  amount  of  a  single  regiment  to  the 
strength  of  the  army,  nor  of  a  single  ship's  crew  to  that  of 
the  navy.  Instead  of  the  concord  and  harmony  promised 
to  us,  this  bill  would  be  the  "  beginning  of  strife/'  reviving 
religious  struggle,  and  bringing  again  into  activity  the 
roost  violent  and  dangerous  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
This  perpetual  concord  and  harmony  can  be  really  expected 
by  few,  except  those  who  either  feel  no  religious  preference, 
or  those  who  are  such  enthnsiasts  in  universal  philanthropy 
and  charity,  as  to  form  a  very  incorrect  estimate  of  the 

Eractical  characters  and  passions  of  mankind.  The  time  is 
ardly  yet  arrived  when  the  lion  and  (he  lamb  will  rest  in 
peace  together.  An  "  adjustment  satisfactory  to  all  classes 
.of  his  Majesty's  subjects,"  has  been  held  out  to  the  country ; 
but  from  the  petitions  on  the  tabic  from  one  class,  and  from 
the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  other  class,  as  well  as 
from  a  memorial  this  very  day  circulated  by  a  distinguished 
catholic  prelate,  one  of  the  vicars  apostolic,  it  is  tolerably 
manifest,  that  the  adjustment  proposed  by  the  bill  wilt  not 
pe  satisfactory  to  either  class.  In  respect  to  its  being  a 
"  final  adjustment,"  "  in  all  tiroes  to  come9'— -what  a  vain 
hope  is  this?  Will  the  catholic,  or  the  agitators  for 
them,  have  nothing  further  to  demand?  or  because  yon 
increase  thqr  powers  of  enforcing  their  demands,  will  they. 
pease  to  ipake  them  i    )V ill  thiq  fine  preamble  preyent  th$ 
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catholics  from  demanding  to  pay  their  own  tithes  i6  their 
own  priesthood  ?  Will  it  prevent  the  catholic  priesthood, 
who  now  consider  themselves  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of 
their  sees  and  benefices,  and  the  protestant  bishops  and  in- 
cumbents toJje  mere  intruders  and  usurpers,  who  subscribe 
themselves  with  their  titles  of  dignfty,  while  they  acknow- 
ledge the  protestant  constitutional  primate  of  Ireland  by  no 
other  name  than  plain  Mr.  Stuart ;  will  the  preamble  or 
the  bill  itself  restrain  this  priesthood,  from  expecting  to  be- 
come the  bishops  and  incumbents,  de  facto  et  dejurc,  that 
is,  to  become  the  establishment  in  Ireland  ?  Will  a  single 
passage,  buried  in  the  midst  of  this  cumbrous  oath,  in  such 
manner  as  hardly  to  be  intelligible  in  respect  to  its  object, 
prevent  catholics  from  looking  forward  to  the  restitution  of 
forfeited  estates  (notwithstanding  some  few  of  these  estates  may 
have  got  into  catholic  hands ;  for  arrangements  to  compensate 
the  few,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  body,  will  easily  be  settled) 
—estates,  the  titles  to  which  are  represented  to  be  carefully 
preservedand  registered  in  the  families  of  the  asserted  proprie- 
_  tors  ?  Will  not  the  catholics  cling  together  as  a  political  body, 
and  act  together  in  every  other  character,  diffused  as  they 
will  be  in  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  in  order  to  enforce  these 
demands  and  to  abrogate  this  "  final  adjustment  ?"  Nay, 
in  case  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  itself  falling  on  a  ca- 
tholic, will  the  recital  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  decla- 
ration in  the  preamble  to  this  bill,  "  that  the  protestant 
succession  to  the  crown  is  inviolable,"  prevent  catholics 
under  favourable  circumstances  from  supporting  the  catho- 
lic heir  to  the  crown,  and  induce  them  to  join  in  his  exclu- 
sion, in  favour  of  the  next  protestant  heir  i  These  are  vain 
expectations !  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  fear  of  such 
events  is  chimerical ;  if  so,  why  recite  those  principles  in 
the  preamble  ?  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment his  Majesty  has  but  one  single  grand-child  upon  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  rest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
On  whom  the  right  of  succession  may  rest  SO  years  hence, 
whether  upon  a  British-born  prince  or  a  foreigner,  no  person 
can  even  form  a  conjecture.  Why,  then,  are  these  dangers 
so  visionary  even  in  respect  to  the  succession  ?  Who,  tea 
yeais  before  the  event,  foresaw  the  subversion  of  the  monar- 
chy in  the  muTder  of  Charles  I.  Who,  ten  years  before 
the  event,  expected  the  restoration  oft  hat  monarchy?  Who 
foresaw  or  expected  the  glorious  revolution  which  so  firmly 
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fixed  tbc  present  happj  constitution  on  its  proteataut  basis  * 
Who,  ten  years  before  the  event,  expected  the  downfall  of 
the  ancient  French  monarchy,  and  the  erection  upon  ite 
ruins  of  a  most  barbarous  and  savage  republic ;  followed 
9gain  by  the  most  arbitrary  military  despotism  ever  sent  a* 
a  scourge  to  visit  the  Horld?     Hainan  foresight  is 'but  of 
short  extent ;   and  is  best  employed  in  providing  securities 
against  future  dangers.    It  is  against  (he  danger  of  domestic 
contest  for  power  and  ascendancy,  that  the  great  difficulty 
presents  itself  of  providing  securities  in  any  degree  adequate 
to  those  securities  so  wisely  provided  by  our  ancestors  in  tha 
Ipws  already  referred  to.     Of  foreign  influence,  stirring  up 
rebellion,  while  the  constitution  possefftes  its  present  guards* 
there  is  no  great  reason  for  apprehension ;  but  it  will  be  a 
yery  different  question  if  those  guards  shall  be  removed. 
The  catholics  are  loyal  to  the  monarchy ;  they  are  attached 
(o  their  country  ;   and  would  bravely  defend  both  against  a 
(preign  enemy :  but  does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  tbey 
would  not  wish  for  political  ascendancy  over  protectants?  that 
they  would  not  prefer  a  catholic  throne  or  a  catholic  church 
to  those  which  are  protectant  ?  that  they  would  not  be  con* 
stantly  at  work  to  gain  that  ascendancy,  and  would  not 
have  a  better  chance  of  success,  when  they  should  par- 
ticipate in  every  branch  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
country  ?    We  are  yet  told,  that  the  protestant  establish- 
ment will  be  rendered  more  secure  1  that  the  powers  of  tha 
catholics  will  not  be  increased!  that  every  thing  in  effect 
has  been  given  them  already  in  the  elective  franchise!   (o^ 
having  given  that,  you  have  it  not  in  your  power  to  with- 
hold the  remainder!    These  arguments  appear  strange; 
and  the  last  of  them,  if  founded,  would  go  the  length  of 
warranting  the  resumption  of  the  elective  franchise;  bat 
although  the  argument  U  unfounded  in  its  extent,  and  them 
^xists  neither  the  necessity  of  granting  every  thing,  nor  of 
resuming  what  has  been  already  granted,  yet  it  strongly 
fortifies  the  expediency  of  standing  firmly  where  you  are* 
and  not  increasing  the  political  power  of  the  catholics,  until 
it  be  manifest  that  the  body  of  them  shall  have  shaken  off 
the  despotic  dominion  of  their  priasthood,  and  the  priest' 
hood  shall  have  withdrawn  its  blind  submission  to  the  ste 
pf  Rome.    It  seems  most  strange  to  maintain,  that  the 
j)Ower  of  the  catholic  would  not  be  increased,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  protectant  throne  and  protfftent  church,  would 
not  be  weakened  by  these  concessions.    Put  the  case  of  a 
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future  sovereign*  being  secretly  disposed  to  catholicUm,  a* 

being  so  illuminated  by  modern  liberality  as  to  have  no 

religious  preference,  but  happening  to  have  a  popular  en* 

t  holic  minister.    WouW  not  that  sovereign  or  that  minister 

(though  observing  some  caution  in  the  execution  of  the* 

purpose)  surround  the  throw  with  catholic  counsellor*? 

would  not  catholics  be  introduced  into  the  great  offices  of 

state— into  the  Houses  of  Parliament— into  the  courts  of 

justice— *into  the  magiitracy— into  the  high  military  corn-* 

mauds— and,  in  that  case,  with  four  millions  of  population* 

blindly  devoted  to  their  priesthood*  would  there  be  no 

danger  of  a  catholic  establishment  in  Ireland,  in  violation 

of  oar  solemn  faith  pledged  to  the  protestants  of  Ireland  at 

the  union  ?  Nay,  under  such  circumstanoetf,  more  especially* 

if  there  were  a  disputed  succession,  would  there  be  nodangea 

to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  country— no  possible 

chance  of  an  attempt  at  catholic  ascendancy  ?    The  attempt 

would  probably  be  made,  although  the  prospect  of  such 

circumstances  arising  may  not  be  very  near.    Its  success 

would  be  in  the  hands  of  Providence.    The  spirit  of  out 

protectant  ancestors  would  probably  arise  to  defeat  such  an 

attempt ;  but  the  conflict  itself  would  be  a  great  national 

calamity— »a  calamity  from  which  we  should  be  most 

anxious  to  protect  our  children,  and  oar  children's  children* 

by  handing  down  to  them  the  constitution  in  its  present 

protestaat  form  and  character,  and  by  resisting  the  inno* 

vation  and  inroad  attempted  to  be  made  upon  it  by  thn 

present  bill. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said*  that  with  all  his  deference  to  thn 
honourable  member  who  opened  the  debate  (the  speaker), 
be  could  not  help  observing  that  he  seemed  to  have  mis* 
taken  the  nature  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  com-* 
roittee  acted.  Their  instructions  were  not  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  religious  houses,  nor  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
monastic  orders,  Franciscan,  Dominican*  or  Benedictine,  sub* 
listing  in  this  country*  bnt  to  remove  the  civil  and  military 
disabilities  under  which  the  catholics  laboured  ;  nor  could 
they  consistently  with  their  duty  bestow  their  attention  or 
their  time  on  any  inferior  object.  The  object  of  the  bill  waa 
to  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  catholics,  in  those  points 
where  they  found  themselves  aggrieved,  and  to  produce 
general  satisfaction  on  all  sides.  It  was  said  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  friends  of  the  church  and  state  to  make  their  stand  on 
tbe  first  clause  of  the  bill,  which  admitted  catholics  to  I 
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is  Parliament.    In  his  own  opinion  it  was  necessary  to  per* 
severe  in  (hat  clause,  as  the  only  means  of  warding  off  Ant 
danger  and  insecurity  from  both,  which  were  threatened  as 
the  consequences  of  adopting  it.    Let  the  House  consider  a 
little  how  this  danger  was  to  arise.    Now,  according  to  the 
right  honourable  member  who  spoke  last  (Sir  John  Nicbotl), 
it  should  seem  that  the  catholics  would  quietly  and  gently, 
and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  introduce  themselves  into  all 
the  seats  in  that  House,  and  into  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
/        state.    A  gentle  and  quiet  introduction  into  all  the  great 
{         offices  of  t  he  state !    Nobody  was  to  know  of  it — the  change 
was  to  be  silent  and  imperceptible.    Nobody  would  be  able 
to  learn  whether  a  catholic,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  or  general  in  chief, 
or  commander  of  a  squadron ;  none  of  these  things  would 
be  known  till  all  was  ripe  for  explosion,  and  then  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  resist  this  accumulation  of  influence 
which  had  grown  up  from  the  secret  appointment  of  catholics 
to  place  and  power,  unknown  to  any  one  but  themselves. 
He  thought  an  argument  of  this  sort  would  not  have  much 
weight  with  the  House*    If  such  a  plan  were  really  in 
agitation,  could  it  pass  undetected  ?    If  it  were  once  de- 
tected, must  it  not  be  instantly  defeated  i    Could  the  catho- 
lic members,  for  instance,  really  combine  together  to  turn 
all  the  protestants  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?    That  is, 
could  50  or  SO  members  succeed  in  pesuading  650  persona 
to  concur  with  them  in  overturning  the  constitution  and 
religion  of  the  country  ?   To  consider  things  usefully,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  them  practically.    How  then  would 
the  catholics  set  about  their  system  of  parliamentary  con- 
version ?    Suppose  a  catholic  representative  to  be  sitting 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  bow  would  he  persuade 
him  to  lend  him  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of 
popery,  and  the,abolition  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts  ?    He 
would  not  begin  directly  by  saying,  "  I  have  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  though  I  know  it  to  be  entirely  contrary 
to  your  sentiments  and  interests,  I  beg  you  will  join  me  in 
it.      Neither  could  be  set  about  it  indirectly  by  offering  to 
compromise  interests  and  opinions  with   the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  saying,  that  if  he  would  oblige  him  in  this 
iavourite  point,  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  i* 
paying  the  obligation  by  an  equal  sacrifice  on  his  part.  The 
thing  was  altogether  impossible ;  the  very  supposition  was 
ridiculous.     How  would  these  catholic  members,  openly 
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avowing,  or  insidiously  acting  upon  such  a  plan,  be  received 
and  countenanced  in  that  House  ?  what  state  would  they  be 
tin,  if  this  were  found  to  be  the  use  they  made  of  the  libera* 
lity  of  a  protestant  Parliament?  It  had  been  asked,  who 
knows  upon  what  bead  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  will  rest 
in  20  years  ?  He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  really  could  not  tell ;  he 
did  not  know  who  could.  It  would  be  difficult  even  for 
any  one  to  know  who  would  be  dean  of  the  arches  20  yeaps 
hence.  But  this  he  did  know,  and  this  he  thought  was  the 
only  rational  answer  which  could  be  given  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  question,  that  on  whatever  head  the 
crown  might  then  happen  to  be  placed,  the  House  of  Con*- 
jnons  and  House  of  Lords  would  not  suffer  any  King  to 
supersede  the  lawful  authority  of  these  realms.  This  ad- 
k  vantage  at  least  they  would  gain  by  having  catholic  mem- 
bers among  them,  they  would  know  their  views  and  objects, 
they  would  see  what  they  were  doing,  they  must  act  osten- 
sibly And  responsibly,  and  in  the  eye  of  Parliament;  and 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  with  this  knowledge  of  their  de- 
signs, if  they  had  any,  in  their  commencement  and  progress, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  so  entirely  disinterested, 
as  to  give  up  all  their  own  privileges  as  protestants,  to  these 
"new  and  monstrous  claims  of  catholic  ascendancy  ?  Those 
who  had  given  immunities  to  the  catholics,  it  was  to  be  re* 
membered,  could  take  them  away  ;  and,  if  such  a  plan  as 
that  suggested  was  once  in  agitation,  there  \?as  not  a  prop 
testa nt  who  would  not  be  as  forward  to  recal  the  concessions 
as  to  grant  them.  But  he  considered  all  such  apprehensions 
as  idle  and  imaginary.  The  real  value  of  the  bill,  Mr* 
Ponsonby  continued,  was  this  clause,  and  if  that  were  de- 
feated, he  cared  not  how  soon  all  the  rest  followed.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  danger  of  repealing  laws  intended  (or 
the  security  of  the  establishment— as  the  test  act,  for  in- 
stance. The  historical  fapt  was,  that  the  test  act  was  de* 
vised,  not  so  much  for  the  security  of  the  church  or  state,  ai 
to  turn  out  Lord  Clifford,  a  favourite  minister  of  Charles  II. 
But  allow  that  these  laws  were  passed  with  this  view,  and  that 
they  were  wise  and  necessary  at  the  time;  yet  they  were  only 
wise  and  necessary  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time :  and 
to  prove  that  they  are  still  wise  and  necessary,  it  must  be 
proved  that  the  state  of  things  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then.  To  prove  that  the  same  precautions  ought  to  con** 
tinue,  it  should  be  shown,  that  the  same  dangers  exist, 
^gaiflj  it  was  argued  that  concession  to  the  catholics  was 
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Impossible  in  n  tree  state,  because  they  professed  a  blind 
and  Implicit  obedience  to  their  clergy,  and  their  clergy  to 
the  pope ;  and  a  reference  had  been  made  to  what  had  lately 
taken  place  in  Spain,  in  confirmation  of  the  argument. 
This  only  showed   how  differently  the  same  thing  was 
Viewed  by  different  minds.     For  himself,   he   drew  the 
directly  opposite  conclusion  from  the  circumstance  alluded 
to;  or  at  least,  if  it  showed  tire  restless  and  domineering 
spirit  of  popery,  it  showed  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
no  clergy  in  modern  Europe,  not  even  in  Spain,  disposed  to 
submit  to  these  arrogant  assumptions  of  unjustifiable  au- 
thority.   The  Spanish  clergy  were  enjoined  secrecy  by  the 
lpope,  with  respect  to  the  orders  sent  to  them ;  but  they  bad  in- 
stantly communicated  them  totheir  own  government,  and  had 
thus  manifested  that  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  their 
country  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.    All  that  was  said 
of  the  spirit  of  popery  might  be  true;  he  cared  not  what 
the  spirit  of  popery  was.   The  spirit  of  all  religions  was  to 
govern  mankind  as  rigidly  as  they  could,  and  they  would 
always  govern  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  as  long  as  the 
laity  would  submit  to  be  so  governed.    He  did  not  trust 
to  the  moderation  of  priests,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  priesthood  would  be  moderate  where  the  laity  were  in- 
formed. As  to  the  objection,  that  this  bill  had  not  given  gene- 
ral satisfaction  to  the  catholics,  he  did  not  know  how  this 
^ffas  ascertained  ;  but  he  would  say,  that  it  held  out  advan- 
tages which  ought  to  be  cordially  and  thankfully  received  by 
tl^em.     But  it'  it  was  meant  that  the  bill  had  not  given 
universal  satisfaction,  this  was  the  fate  of  all  human  mea- 
sures ;  and  if  they  were  never  to  legislate  without  a  certainty 
of  giving  universal. satisfaction,  the  task  of  the  legislator 
would  become  light  indeed,  his  occupation  would  be  at  an 
end.    It  was  enough  for  him  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  that  the  bill 
'was  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  reasonable  men;   that  it 
was  the  triumph  of  truth,  reason,  and  liberality  over  error 
and  bigotry  and  intolerance;  and  that  it  promised  to  unite 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  same  cordial  support  of  the 
laws,  the  constitution,  the  civil  rights,  and  liberties  of  the 
country.    He  looked  upon  the  present  measure  as  more  aus- 
picious and  beneficial  than  any  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  revolution j  and  it  was  a  sincere  satisfaction  to  him  to 
reflect,  that  the  friends  of  the  measure,  laying  aside  all  per- 
sonal and  parly  prejudices,  had  concurred  ardently  and 
atfxiously  in  the  great  two-fold  object  of  catholic  emaiid- 
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pat  ion  and  protestant  security.  If  the  bill  had  defects,  let 
those  who  saw  them  point  them  out;  let  them  remedy 
them ;  it  was  their  dutj  to  do  so,  and  not  sit  idle  and  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  errors  which  they  might  correct  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  their  advice.  He  would  repeat, 
however,  that  by  rejecting  the  first  clause,  they  should  do 
away  all  the  merit  of  the  bill,  and  those  who  flattered 
themselves  that  by  withholding  this  clause  from  the  catho- 
lics they  should  put  a  stop  to  their  demands,  were  egregt- 
ously  mistaken.  They  would  renew  their  claims,  they 
would  become  louder  in  their  demands  ;  the  bill  without 
this  clause  would  not  satisfy  them,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
Ought  not  to  satisfy  them. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  said,  that  though  the  clause  in 
itself  had  his  most  cordial  approbation,  yet  in  the  order  in 
which  it  stood  he  could  not  support  it.  They  were  to  give 
immunities  to  the  catholics  first,  and  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  securities  afterwards.  The  honourable  mem* 
berat  some  length  defended  his  own  consistency,  and  ani- 
madverted on  Mr.  Canning's  memorable  speech  on  hi? 
motion  for  inquiry,  which,  he  said,  if  the  honourable 
member  could  forgive  himself,  he  did  from  his  heart.  The 
honourable  baronet  deprecated  the  inconsiderate,  indecent 
precipitancy  with  which  it  appeared  the  resolution  of  some 
gentlemen  to  hurry  this  measure  tbrongh  the  House.  But 
be  trusted,  that  the  House  would  resist  such  precipitancy, 
and  in  that  resistance  he  did  not  think  that  the  catholics 
should % regard  it  as  a  manifestation  of  hostility.  Indeed  the 
catholics  must  be  extremely  mistaken,  if  they  could  not 
discriminate  who  were  their  real  friends — those  who  were 
advocates  for  hurry  and  precipitancy,  or  those  who  recom- 
mended deliberation  and  caution,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
testa  nt  mind  to  the  measure;  which  deliberation  and  caution 
were  the  more  necessary,  as  bbth  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  Milner 
had  expensed  such  decided  disapprobation  of  the  clause 
respecting  securities,  declaring  that  clause  to  be  even  .Worse 
than  the  veto.  Thus  the  catholic  and  protestant  being  alike 
discontented  with  this  measure,  such  discontent  afforded 
ample  reason  to  Call  upon  the  House  for  further  and  more 
deliberate  consideration,  before  it  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
a  law. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  against  the 
motion,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  inaudibile,  that  we  could 
collect  very  little  of  what  he  said.    The  right  honourable 
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gentleman,  as  we  understood  him,  particularly  pressed 
upon  the  attention,  of  the  House  the  alleged  increase  of 
monasteries  in  this  country,  as  a  serious  ground  of  alarm. 

Mr.  Tight  expressed  his  regret  that  the  three  great 
objects  of  this  measure  were  not  brought  separately  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  v  first,  that  the  grant  of  civil 
rights  to  the  catholics  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
proposition  of  any  restrictions  affecting  their  religion; 
secondly,  that  the  nomination  of  catholic  bishops  should 
not  be  left  to  the  established  practice— namely,  that  such 
nomination  should  be  equally  free  from  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  the  interference  of  the  House ;  thirdly,  that  the 
utmost  endeavour  should  be  made  to  guard  against  the 
interference  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  whatever.  ,  This 
guard  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  form  a  fundamental  prin« 
ciple;  but  this  was  not  his  judgment  only,  as  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  England  must  know.  This 
history,  however,  he  would  not  take,  as  a  learned  civilian 
(Sir  John  Nicboll)  had  done,  from  the  preambles  of  statutes 
enacted  to  suit  the  views  of  the  minister  of  the  day — to 
gratify  prejudice,  passion,  or  party.  But  he  would  refer 
to  higher  unprejudiced  and  indisputable  authority,  and 
from  such  authority  it  was  to  be  collected,  that  our 
catholic  ancestors  had  been  most  anxious  to  guard  against 
the  interference  of  foreign  jurisdiction.  This  was  parti- 
cularly evident  upon  the  enactment  of  the  statute  oi  prae- 
munire^ when  Archbishop  Courtenay,  who  was  primate  and 
chancellor  of  England,  solemnly  protested  that  the  pope 
had  no  right  to  nominate  to  any  diocese  in  this  country,  or 
to  excommunicate  any  person,  or  to  interfere  in  any  nomi- 
nation of  bishops,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  which 
belonged  of  right  to  the  crown.  This  protest,  which  was 
upon  record  at  the  Tower,  he  would  advise  Dr.  Troy,  and 
Dr.  Milncr,  and  others,  to  look  at  before  tbey  ventured 
again  to  write  or  speak  with  such  confidence  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  protest  of  Archbishop  Courtenay  was  not  the 
only  instance  of  catholic  resistance  to  foreign  jurisdiction, 
for  Archbishop  Fisher  strongly  withstood  the  pretensions  of 
Pope  Martin  IV.  to  assert  that  jurisdiction.  So  strong  and 
decided,  indeed,  was  the  resistance  of  bishop  Fisher  that  the 
pope  suspended  him.  Bi^t  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
bishop?  why,  that  he  appealed  to  a  general  council  against 
the  papal  decree,  and  by  the  Lords  aud  Commons  of  this 
country  he  was  sustained  and  vindicated,  so  as  to  prevent 
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the  pope  from  taking  any  farther  proceeding  against  him. 
With  such  evidence  then  as  to  the  principle  of  onr  catholic 
ancestors — as  to  the  principle  of  catholic  divines  in  resist- 
ing the  interference  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  at  a  period 
too  when  the  papal  power  was  at  its  utmost  altitude,  he 
could  not  without  astonishment  contemplate  the  alarm 
which  appeared  to  prevail  in  some  minds  upon  this  partof 
the  question.  The  honourable  member  concluded  with 
exhorting  the  House  to  discard  the  prognostics  of  imagi- 
nary danger,  which  had  been  pressed  upon  its  attention  by 
those  who  professed  more  solicitude  for  Ireland  than  its  own 
representatives,  and  to  act  upon  this  great  question  agree- 
ably to  the  maxims  of  justice,  liberality,  and  sound  policy. 
Mr.  Bankes  expressed  his  surprise  that  gentlemen  who, 
he  was  persuaded,  felt  as  much  solicitude  for  the  security 
of  the  church  establishment  as  himself  or  those  who  thought 
with  him,  could  consent  to  pass  a  clause  of  this  nature.  If 
it  were  passed,  he  declared  his  inability  to  comprehend  how 
the  church  establishment  in  Ireland  could  subsist  for  20 
years ;  for  in  that  country,  according  to  a  great  authority 
(Mr.  Ptankett),  whose  absence  on  this  occasion  he  regretted, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  catholics  in  Ireland  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  the  protestants  in  property  as  they  now 
confessedly  did  in  number.  Then  if  catholics  should  be 
admitted  into  the  legislature,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  cal- 
culate that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  representatives  were  likely 
to  be  chosen  from  among  the  catholic  body,  and  with  100 
catholic  members  in  that  House,  was  there  not  good  ground 
to  apprehend  that  they  would  not  diligently  seek  their  own 
objects-— that  they  would  not  struggle,  .first  for  the  removal 
of  any  restrictions  which,  under  the  name  of  securities, 
might  be  now  imposed  upon  them,  secondly  for  the  attain- 
ment of  equality,  and  next  for  the  establishment  of  their 
own  church,  (a  cry  of  hear,  hear !  from  the  anti-catholic 
benches*)  He  begged  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  efficiency  of  party  to  consider  how  such  a  number  of 
catholic  members,  linked  and  connected  together  for  one 
common  object,  were  likely  to  operate.  Would  they  not 
naturally  endeavour  to  recover  that  church  property  and 
that  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  they  generally  deem  their 
right,  which  every  conscientious  catholic  must  desire  in 
his  heart  ?  What  security  could  an  oath  permanently 
furnish  against  such  danger?  for  that  oath  might  be  re- 
pealed.    But  if  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mil  tier  were  to  be  con- 
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suited,  as  it  appeared  in  his  publication,  and  that  opinion 
was  likely  to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  whole 
catholic  body,  (he  plan  and  object  of  the  proposed  secu- 
rities roust  fall  to  the  ground.  No  securities,  however, 
could,  in  his  judgment,  be  effective  for  the  protection  of 
the  church  in  Ireland,  if  the  catholics  were  admitted  into 
the  legislature.  Archdeacon  Paley  had  maintained  the 
position  that  the  established  religion  should  be  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  when  such  a  position  had  been 
advanced  by  a  protestant  divine  of  distinguished  authority, 
was  it  chimerical  to  apprehend  that  the  same  position  would 
he  urged  with  peculiar  industry  by  catholic  divines  in 
Ireland,  where  the  catholics  numerically  so  far  exceeded  the 
protcstants  f  (hear !)  But  was  it  possible  that  any  gentle- 
man could  seriously  suppose  that  this  measure,  even  if  it 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  could  Jbc  regarded  as  a  final 
adjustment  with  the  catholics — that  the  legislature  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  go  farther  ?  Those  who  ooukl  answer 
in  the  affirmative  would,  he  was  persuaded,  betray  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  catholic  body  :  with  such  a  hierarchy  at 
its  head,  and  with  such  agitators  as  were  in  the  habit  of 
moving  that  body,  they  would  indeed  argue  most  childishly. 
When  Mr.  Pitt,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Melville, 
consented  to  make  such  material  concessions  to  the  catholic 
body  in  the  year  1793,  these  concessions  were  most  incon* 
sidctately  supposed  a  final  conciliatory  adjustment,  thai 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go  farther ;  and  was  it  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  wlien  such  a  fatal  error  was  committed 
by  two  such  eminent  statesmen,  by  statesmen  to  whom  the 
framers  of  this  bill  were,  with  all  deference,  so  inferior,  at 
least  to  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  rather  improbable  that  those 
framers  had  found  out  the  secret  of  effectually  tranquillizing 
the  catholics  ;  of  removing  all  apprehensions,  and  healing 
all  animosities.  He  very  much  feared  that  it  was  idle  to 
look  for  such  a  final  adjustment  upon  this  subject.  The 
union  he  remembered  to  hove  been  termed  a  final  adjust* 
roetit  *,  but  instead  of  so  proving,  it  was  among  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  that  measure,  and  it  had  pro- 
duced many,  that  Parliament  had  since  it  passed  been  so. 
very  frequently  teazed  with  this  catholic  question,  and  he 
ieared  that  it  would  continue  to  be  so  leased.  But  yet, 
until  he  could  clearly  see  his  way  to  some  plan  for  effec- 
tually allaying  all  animosities,  for  safely  conceding  upon 
this  subject,  he  would  proceed  witlt  peculiar  caution. — 
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Upon  such  a  qqettion,  he  forcibly  felt  the  propriety  of  legis- 
lating step  by  step — of  proceeding  by  degrees,  at  least  till 
the  period  for  safe  compliance  with  the  catholic  claims 
should  arrive.  And  yet  he  must  frankly  confess  that  he 
could  not  at  present  foresee  such  a  period.  Here  the 
honourable  gentleman  adverted  to  the  long  struggle  for  rank 
and  power  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians  of  Rome,  in 
which  struggles  the  former  pressed  so  strongly  their  claims 
to  reward  and  distinction — for  they  too  spoke  of  their 
services  to  the  state — of  their  Mood  shed  in  its  defence,  &&. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  plebeians  were  at 
length  rendered  eligible  to  the  office  of  consuls ;  but  still 
being  in  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the  patricians  individually 
(hear,  hear  I  from  the  opposition  benches  y)  patricians  were 
uniformly  elected  to  the  consulships,  until  a  decree  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be 
plebeian.  Some  similar  division  of  power  between  catholic 
and  protestaat  would,  be  feared,  be  finally  selected,  should 
this  measure  be  acceded  to—possibly  a  catholic  establish- 
ment for  Ireland,  whilst  a  protestant  establishment  might 
exist  in  England*  The  honourable  member  concluded  with 
expressing  his  conviction,  that  if  the  clause  under  consi- 
deration were  allowed  to  pass,  the  proposed  securities 
would  be  of  no  consequence,  and  that  Parliament  would 
continue  to  be  teaeed  upon  this  subject  just  as  often  as  the 
agitators  in  Ireland  should  think  proper:  therefore  be 
would  on  this  occasion  make  a  decisive  stand  against  the 
measure* 

Lord  Castlereogh  wished  to  direct  his  observations  to 
the  clause  on  which  his  right  honourable  friend  (the 
speaker)  bad  declared  he  would  make  his  stand,  and  which 
he  conceived  to  be  substantially  the  essence  of  the  bill.  If 
they  did  not  succeed  in  that , clause,  he  conceived  the  mea- 
sure to  be  stripped  of  all  those  qualities  for  which  it  was 
desirable,  {hear !)  He  felt  it  to  be  the  most  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  bilL  Upon  grounds  of  expediency,  Jie 
was  not  disposed  to  adopt  a  system  of  restraint  towards  the 
catholics,  unless  he  was  at  the  same  time  to  come  forward 
with  concessions  to  them.  When  he  was  in  a  situation  of 
giving  constant  privileges  to  them,  he  placed  them  in  a  rela- 
tion to  the  state,  by  which  it  would  be  better  prepared 
against  all  dangers  foreign  and^lomestic.  On  the  principles 
of  confidence  and  mutual  safety,  he  bad  armed  them  and  the 
state  with  a  broad  shield  ;  they  would  act  together  with  a. 
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common  interest.     He  was  not  deterred  from  continuing  to 
entertain  this  view  by  what  had  fallen  from  an  honourable 
gentleman  (Mi\  Bankes),  who  asked  if  this  bill  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  final  settlement?    It  would   he  great 
weakness  and  folly  to  pronounce  of  any  legislative  measure, 
that  it  was  a  final  measure.  (Aenf,  hear !)    God  forbid  that 
any  men  who  were  legislating  for  this  country  should  en- 
tertain an  opinion  of  such  a  nature.    In  his  opinion,  how* 
ever,  if  the  protectants  were  strong  enough  to  put  themselves 
in  a  situation  of  embarking  with  the  catholics  with  safety, 
and  of  treating  them  as  friends,  any  thing  which  remained  to 
settle  with  the  catholics  or  with  any  other  class  of  dissenters, 
would  be  matter  of  easy  regulation,    (hear,   heart)      If 
they  did  not  mean  to  perpetuate  the  fermentation  which  had 
unhappily  so  long  agitated  the  Empire ;  if  they  wished  that 
the  concession  should  strike  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  ca- 
tholics, they  ought  to  look  on  the  question  like  statesmen — 
they  ought  not  to  waste  the  principle  of  conciliation  in 
angry  struggles.  The  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  other 
countries  to   diminish   the   power  of  the    head  of    the 
catholic  religion  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  argument 
against  the    present    measure,    but  an  argument    for  it. 
This    laid  open  the  remedy  which  this  country  might 
also  resort  to ;    because  when  they  saw  that  a  catholic 
state  was  armed  with  this  power  against  the  see  of  Rome, 
they  saw  also  what  they  mi^ht  derive  from  a  conciliation 
of  the   catholics,  when   their  interests  should  be    fully 
identified  with  those  of  the  state.    They  were  no  longer 
now  discussing  the  question  in  general;  nor  could  it  be 
said  now  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that  they  did 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  securities.    Formerly  there 
were  such  a  variety  of  shades  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
what  might  be  deemed  securities,  that  they  never  knew 
what  they  were  discussing;    but  now  the  securities  were 
distinctly  stated.    His  right  honourable  friend  (the  speaker), 
had  wished  some  regulation  could  have  been  introduced  for 
the  protection  of  the  state  against  the  regular  Roman  ca- 
tholic  cleargy;    but,  in    his    opinion,  it  would   not  be 
desirable  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  church.     He  had  no  doubt,  if  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion could  be  formed  between  the  catholics  and  the  state, 
no  rational  pledge  would  be  refused  by  the  members  of  that 
church.     Without  laying  the  foundation  of  such  a  state 
connection,  the  two  sects  were  not  growing  together,  but 
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growing  asunder.  His  right  honourable  and  learned  friend 
(Sir  J.  Nicholl)  seemed  to  consider  the  British  constitution 
to  be  such  as  to  admit  of.no  alteration  or  encroachment,  and 
that  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  officer  of  the  state, 
the  catholics  ought  perpetually  to  be  excluded.  There 
was  nothing  more  consistent  than  that  a  person  holding 
such  opinions  should  give  his  opposition  to  this  bill.  But 
was  this  a  policy  which  was  calculated  to  defend  their 
Empire  ?     Could  they  persuade  themselves  that  with  this 

Erinciple  they  could  carry  on  the  government  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  did  not  mean  for  this  year  or  the  next,  but  for 
a  long  series  of  years?     Could  his  right  honourable  friend 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  if  the  catholics 
behaved  with  common  prudence,  and  offered  to  give  the 
securities  which  could  be  fairly  demanded  from  them,  the 
system  of  permanent  exclusion  could  he  steadily  acted  on  ? 
If  this  system  of  exclusion  cannot  be  acted  on  for  any  length 
of  time,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  why  not  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible put  the  country  into  a  state  in  which  public  opinion 
might  repose,  and  both  classes  might  come  together.    They 
ought  to  look  far  beyond  the  measure  in  the  present  session. 
He  believed  that  his  right  honourable  friend  always  acted 
conscientiously,  but  he  had  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  all  the  jealousies  of  his  right  honourable  friend  went 
merely  to  this — whether  the  catholics  were  prepared  to 
grant,  or  the  House  had  such  strong  securities  as  might 
render  the  measure  safe.     The  securities  now  had  been" 
brought  forward;    and  the  question  was,  whether  these 
were  adequate  securities?    It  was  not  fair  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  others  to  be  always  talking  of 
securities  wh^n  they  conceived  that  securities  were  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  then  when  securities  were  at  length  pro- 
posed, to  evade  the  discussion  of  them  and  go  back  to  the 
principle,  (hear,  hear !)     He  had  heard  many  persons  say, 
if  the  catholicsjvould  only  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  all 
their  difficulties  with  respect  to  concessions  would  vanish. 
He  believed  the  catholics  might  safely  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  in  the  sense  which  the  protestants  attached  to  it. 
It  was  creditable,  however,  to  their  moral  principles,  that 
from  certain  concientious  scruples  they  would  not  take  it. 
They  conceived  the  oath  to  deny  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  pope.     They  were  willing,  however,  to  take  another 
oath  abjuring  all  temporal  authority  or  interferences  of  the 
pope  in  the  state.     But  what  could  be  devised  better 
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fcdapteit)  for' every  security  against  any  improjier  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Rome  than  this  bin  ?     It  went  a  great 
tray  to  satisfy  the  principles  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.     It 
brought  ali  the  actions  of  the  pope  of  Rome  under  the 
review  of  the  state  ;  and  this  afforded  them  a  more  satisfac- 
tory security  against  the  pope  than  they  conld  derive  ffom 
any  oath  thry  could  possibly  devise.  It  wnssaid  there  wt?re  still 
loop-holes — I  heir  designs  might  still  be  carried  on  notwith- 
standing all  their  precautions.   But  was  it  frdta  these  secret 
machinations  that  this  country  had  any  thing  to  apprehend? 
The  danger  consisted  in  those  workings  of  the  church  bjr 
which  a  feeling t)f  separation  from  ihe  state  was  kept  up 
with  the  Catholic  body.     Was  it  not  the  permanent  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  which  gave  birth  to  this  feeling  of  se- 
paration?    And    he  would    ask  if  that  principle    was 
Jikelytft  have  a  tendency  to  protect  us  from  machinations 
from  abroad  ?  ;  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  power,  he 
could  conceive  with  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes) 
the  catholic  power  to  predominate  to  such  a  degree*  that 
so  safetj  could  exist  without  a  permanent  exclusion.     But 
lie  saw  no  such  preponderance  of  power  on  the  part  of  thd 
catholics  As  to  render  them  so  strong  an  object  of  apprefien* 
ition.      If  the  catholics  who  might  be  returned  to  that 
House,  were  to  attempt  to  make  ji  bargain  with  respect  16 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  give  their  votes,  as  had 
been  suggested  that  night,  they  would  soon  excite  such  a 
party  against  them,  as  would  render  their  efforts  fruitless. 
But  the  privileges  to  be  given  them  would  make4hem  more 
Cautious  in  their  conduct  than  before.     He  could  very  well 
conceive  that  the  catholics,  like  other  dissenters,  would  not 
be  so  very  anxious  to  support  the  establish*!  church  as 
those  wlio  believed  in  its  doctrines ;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
catholics,  added  to  that  of  the  other  dissenters,  was  so  para* 
mount  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  bow- 
ever  he  might  regret  the  circumstance,  he  would  not  make 
the  concession  to  them.     If  he  did  not  persuade  himself 
that  there  was  a  strong  protestnnt  ascendancy  in  the  country, 
iiiot  the  crown,  the  church,  the  councils,  and  the  property 
4f  the  country  were  protestatit,  he  would  not  propose  the 
measure.  He  had  no  doubt  thfct  many  of  the  protectant  gen- 
tlemen who  were  sent  by  the  catholics  to  that  Home,  went 
farther  in  the  support  of  their  views  than  would  be  done  by 
JeprcsentatlVfS  from  their  ortft-body,  who  would  conduct 
themselves,  in  ali  likelihood,  ruther  with  more  moderation 
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than  more  violence.  The  change  would  not  aggravate  'their 
power  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  They  would  feel 
that  the  brand  of  distrust  had  been  taken  from  them ;  and 
their  confidence  would  be  soon  restored.  He  deprecated 
every  idea  of  not  discussing  the  question  on  principles,  and 
of  having  an  annual  question  of  how  much,  from  time  to 
time,  might  be  doled  out  with  safety  to  them.  He  rejoiced 
at  the  temper  which  had  been  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  at  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject.  He  regretted  that  he  happened  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion with  those  men,  with  whom  he  agreed  on  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  the  country,  on  this  question,  but  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  that  part  which  his  conscience 
dictated. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  the  noble  Lord  had  observed  that  the 
carrying  of  this  measure  would  place  the 'country  in  a  state 
of  repose,  and  that  it  was  (he  only  safe  policy  for  the 
country  to  adopt  to  admit  all  the  concessions  required  by 
the  catholics.     If  he  believed  that  it  would  have  this  effect, 
he  would  at  once  vote  for  the  bill.     But  so  far,  in  his  opi- 
nion, from  allaying  discontents,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  them,  by  bringing  the  catholic  more  frequently 
into  contact  with  the  protestant.      The  steady  policy  of 
this'  country  appeared  to  him  to  be,  to  adhere  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  ancestors.     He  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  considerable  concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  the  ca- 
tholics,  (hear,  hear  !)      But  this  was  a  question  about 
government :   whether  they  were  to  admit  the;  catholics  to 
a  participation  of  the  government — not  merely  whether 
they  should  be  admitted  into  the  army  or  navy  ?    The  bill 
admitted    the   danger  to    be  apprehended    from   foreign 
influence, .  and  the  necessity  of  taking  securities  from  the 
catholics.     His  uoble  friend  (Lord  Castlereagh),  in  his  ar- 
gument, admitted  the  danger,  but  thought  the  securities  of 
this  bill  weresufficiently  adequate.  In  his  opinion  they  could 
never  have  but  one  security  of  any  importance— and  that 
was  the  one  they  were  going  to  give  up.     The  only  real 
security  was  the  keeping  them  out.  (laugh.)    The  oath  of 
supremacy  was  the  means  by  which  they  were  kept  out. 
That  oath  they  could  not  swallow,  and  by  not  taking  it 
it  they  were  kept  out  of  the  state.  But  if  the  oath  was  given 
up  to  them,  they  gave  up  the  only  security.     When  they 
were  once  admitted  into  the  government,  it  was  ridiculous  any 
Vol*  IL— 1812-13.  3X 
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longer  to  talk  of  security,  when  the*only  real  one  bad  been 
already  given  up.  A  protest  ant  King  implied  a  protec- 
tant Parliament  and  a  prt  t  st  nt  government;  awl  when  we 
gave  op  this  point,  we  positively  destroyed  the  constitu- 
tion. The  church  of  England  was  a  parliamentary  cburck. 
The  original  compact  between  the  church  and  the  state  was, 
that  Parliament  was  to  regulate  the  matters  of  the  chorch — 
that  Parliament  w.vs  to  be  its  protection — and  if , Parliament 
now  agreed  to  the  present  bill,  was  not  this  a  direct  breach 
of  the  compact.  On  this  ground  he  could  not  vote  for  this 
clause  in  the  bill;  but,  with  amendments  such  as  he  had 
already  hinted  at,  he  was  ready  to  support  it.  Ha  could 
not  give  up  these  main  points ;  because,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  matter,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  giving  up  the 
constitution.  After  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
present  bill,  and  after  a  commission  appointed  by  the  King, 
the  catholic  bishops  might  treat  it  with  scorn.  This 
was  a  loose  kind  of  security  to  act  upon,  and  therefore  be  . 
must  oppose  this  clause  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gra Han  contended  thatthe  objection  last  urged  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  against  the  bill  was .  utterly 
unfounded.  If  the  catholic  bishops  did  not  agree  to  the 
commission,  the  episcopacy  must  expire;  what  then  would 
become  of  the  alarm  arising  from  it,  when  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  episcopacy  at  all  ?  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  thought  that  great  danger  must  result  from  the 
infusion  of  catholics  into  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  he  should  agree  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  were  the  ground  on  which  bis  apprehension  was 
built  at  all  founded  in  fact.  But,  though  there  were  catholic 
members  in  that  House,  did  it  by  any  means  follow  that 
the  House,  in  consequence,  become  a  catholic  body? 
Surely  not.  It  still  continued  a  protestaut  body,  with  a 
small  number  of  catholic  members,  making  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  protestants,  catholics,  pcesbyterians,  &c.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  set  out  with  a  position  radically 
erroneous — namely,  that  the  protectant  and  catholic  could 
not  be  united.  This  be  denied.  There  was^o  civil  incompa- 
tibility between  the  two.  It  was  from  the  penalties  imposed 
on  the  catholics  alone  that  an  artificial  separation  was  made 
—a  separation  which  would  cease  with  those  penal  laws. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  (the  speaker)  seemed  to 
argue  that  if  the  present  bill  passed  into  a  law,  they  wonJd 
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immediately  hare  nearly  100  catholic  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  was  a  conclusion  which  he  denied, 
nor  did  he  see  the  smallest  reason  for  the  presumption.  To 
prove  that  such  an  idea  was  correct,  the  right  faon.  gent, 
must  show  that  the  iande£  property  of  (refund  was  in  the 
iiands  of  the  catholics.  The  contrary,  however,  was  known 
to  be  the  (act;  and  it  was  also  known  that  k  was  the  landed  , 
interest  who  retained  members  to  Parliament.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  said  that  the  present  bill  would  hate 
the  efeot  of  producing  a  catholic  ascendancy  in  Parliament. 
That  he  denied.  The  utmost  effect  which  the  present  bill 
could  ha*e,  woald  be  to  introduce  probably  seven  or  eight 
peers  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  SO  or  30  mem- 
bers into  that  House.  Could  that  be  called  an  ascendancy 
^n  Parliament,  considering  that  there  would  even  then  re- 
main on  the  side  of  the  protectants  a  majority  of  upwards  of 
600  in  the  one  House,  and  of  about  400  in  the  other.  Yet 
these  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  catholics  wereexcluded 
from  the  constitution,  and  on  which  an  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  the  protest  ant  church  was  raised.  The  qnestion  now  was, 
would  the  House  reject  both  catholic  emancipation  and 
protestant -security  ?  The  House  had  called  on  the  catholics 
to  give  them  protestant  security.  They  had  come  forward 
•  and  offered  security  to  the  protestant  establishment;  and 
now  the  House  was  called  on  to  reject  security  to  the  pro- 
tenants  on  the  one  hand,  and  Filbert  y  to  the  catholics  on  the 
other.  For  his  own  part,  while  be  supported  the  clause  now 
snore  immediately  under  consideration,  he  thought  the 
other  clauses  containing  the  securities  to  the  protestant  esta- 
blishment perfectly  necessary  for  the  bill,  aad  he  should 
Tote  for  them  as  one  and  the  same.  The  nobie  Lord  d\?po- 
sftte(Castlereagh)  tad  acted  a  manly  part.  He  had  a  right 
to  share  in  the  credit  arairtg  from  the  bill;  and  he  (Mr. 
•Gfattan)  and  the  other  &upi>ortere  of  the  bill  had  a  right  to 
share  in  the  odium  nrisiog  from  the  accompanying  clauses. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  catholic  clergy  to 
those  clauses,  be  must  say  that  in  doing  so  they  were  enemies 
Co  themselves  and  to  the  catholic  community,  and  that  they 
satist  take  on  themselves  the  consequence,  if  the  House  re- 
jected the  bill,  they  could  not  pass  the  clauses  accompanying 
it*  They  must  therefore,  in  rejecting  the  bill,  show  that  aH 
apprehension  of  the  pope  and  of  the  popish  ascendancy  had 
ceased  to  operate.  They  nnist  give  up  the  securities  to  the 
ettaUahmefit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vote  for  the  exclusion 
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of  four  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  from  tfee  constitution, 
on  the  other.  They  must  vote  equally  against  catholic 
freedom  and  protestant  security. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  it  had  been  admitted  that  no  con* 
cession  ought  to  be  made  to  the  catholics  unless  accompa- 
nied by  securities ;  yet  here  the  concession  of  all  their  de- 
mands was  made  to  precede  security  of  any  kind.  Thus,  if 
the  securities  were  not  nugatory  in  themselves,  they  might  be 
rendered  so.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said  that  in 
negativing  the  present  clause  the  House  also  gave  up  the  se- 
curities. This  he  could  not  see.  The  House  might  grant 
part  of  the  bill,  and  attach  to  that  part  the  securities  pro- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  whole.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  said  he  was  ready  to  take  his  share  of  the  odium 
arising  from  the  clauses  containing  the  securities.  Was  net 
this  to  say  thfit  the  odium  was  to  come  from  the  catholic 
body  ?  And  this  being  so,  he  asked  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  security  to  the  establishment,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
could  suffer  odium  to  attach  to  clauses  which  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  thought  reasonable. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  begged  to  recal  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  clause  more  peculiarly  under  their  consi- 
deration. However  disagreeable  the  clauses  containing  the 
securities  might  at  first  be  in  Ireland,  he  was  satisfied,  before 
the  measure  began  to  operate,  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  have  reconciled  them  to  any  thing  that  might 
at  first  be  unpalatable  in  the  measure.  For  his  own  part,  be 
was  against  the  exception  of  any  offices  whatever,  though  he 
was  satisfied,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  introduction  of 
the  few  exceptions  which  had  been  made,  the  author  of  the 
bill  had  best  consulted  its  success.  To  his  mind,  however, 
the  best  security  to  the  established  religion  was  to  be  found 
in  a  protectant  throne  and  a  protectant  parliament. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  declared,  that  like  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  preceded,  bis  object  was  to 
recal  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  immediate  Stage 
of  the  bill  before  them,  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  which 
virtually  involved  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  whole 
measure.  That  measure  involved  two  distinct  consi- 
derations, conciliatory  concessions  to  the  catholics,  and  seen* 
rity  to  the  protectant  establishment.  For  himself,  he  was  for 
the  clause,  because  it  was  the  most  valuable  concession  that 
could*  be  bestowed,  and  he  was  still  more  for  it,.because  in  bis 
conscience  he  believed  it  would  prove  the  most  effective  so- 
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curitp  for  the  protestant  establishment.  Of  such  paramount 
importance  did  he  consider  it,  that  he  would  say  it  formed 
the  whole  matter  of  consideration  that  was  then  pressed 
upon  them.  It  had  been  urged,  by  an  honourable  member, 
that  if  the  present  bill  passed,,  they  would  only  be  creating  a 
source  of  disquietude  and  disaffection  and  remonstrance  for 
the  next  SO  years.  Twenty  years  were  a  long  period  to  le- 
gislate for  :  it  was  a  long  period  of  human  life:  but  he 
would  say,  that  whether  tranquillity  or  restless  discord  were 
the  result,  the  way  not  to  excite,  but  to  allay  them,  was  to 
give  them  vent  in  that  House,  {hear,  hear!)  Surely  it 
was  the  part  of  sound  policy  to  teach  the  passions  of  the 
people  to  run  in  a  regulated  course,  rather  than  to  let  them 
break  out  into  wild  disorder,  aggravated  by  all  that  intern* 
peiate  faction  may  mix  with  tbcm  of  real  and  imaginary 
grievance.  He  had  often  heard,  in  allusion  to  certain  cha- 
racters, if  such  a  man  finds  his  way  into  Parliament,  he  will 
do  such  and  such  things:  his  opinion  had  always  been,  ttiat 
every  such  demagogue  ought  to  find  his  way  among  them  ; 
be  would  wish  them  to  carry  there  their  ill-acquired  in- 
fluence; he  would  almost  lend  his  personal  assistance  to 
bring  them  there,  that  they  might  appear  face  to  face  with 
those  who  meant  and  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution.  To  apply  that  reasoning  to 
the  catholics,  if  they  should  be  still  dissatisfied  with  what 
was  done  for  them,  he  would  ask  but  this—let  the  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  be  pleaded  in  that  House  (hear,  hearl) — that 
they  might  meet  it — that  they  might  discuss  it — instead  of 
its  being  agitated  out  of  doors.  He  would  strip  the  cause  of 
real  grievances,  and  in  bringing  it  before  that  House,  be 
would  bring  it  where  it  could  be  judged,  not  by  the  passions 
of  an  irritated  multitude,  but  by  the  acute  judgments  of 
persons  accustomed  to  regard  state  affairs  with  statesmen's 
eyes.  Therefore  admit  the  catholics,  perhaps  admitting 
them  might  be  synonymous  with  disaffection  ;  but,  in  God's 
name  admit  them,  for  where  should  disaffection  find  its  anti- 
dote so  surely  as  in  that  House  ?  (hear,  hearl)  But,  what 
were  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  entertained  by  his 
friends  ?  If  catholics  now  sat  among  them,  if  they  actually 
formed  a  part  of  the  legislature,  and  the  question  weretoex-* 
pel  them  from  their  bosom,  their  arguments  would  be  more 
applicable.  Yet  the  object  of  their  arguments  was  to  give 
the  catholics  a  common  grievance,  and  consequently  to 
give  them  a  common  bond  of  sympathy ;  and  that  too,  not 
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only  asnfiected  the  catholics  themselves,  bat  it  was  holding 
up  a  standard  to  which  alt  other  discontents  might  flock. 
(htm-,  hearl)    Rebellion,  bowew  originating,  springing 
from  whatever  cause,  would  immediatel y  become  a  catholic 
rebellion j  but  he  wished  to  take  away  that  colour,  and  to 
save  that  House  the  reproach  of  having  foregone  an  opportu- 
nity of  stripping  disaffection  of  its  plea   of   right.    An 
honourable  friend  had  maintained,  that  if  the  clause  were  re- 
tained, catholics  wotrkl  acquire  an  influence  in  the  stale 
which  they  could  not  acquire  in  any  other  way  ;  he  would 
thus  exclude  them  from  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution, 
which  atone  forms  any  counterpoise  to  the  favonr  of  the 
crown  ;  and  he  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  losing 
all  sympathy  with  the  public.     But  if  such  a  proposition 
were  adopted,  would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  any  class  of 
men  more  cat  out  for  danger — men  capable  of  serving  the 
crown,  but  incapable  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution.      He  realty  could  not  form  in  his 
imagination  any  system  more  fraught  with  danger,  (bear, 
hear !)     His    honourable   friend     had    carried    his    fears 
very  far,  and  had  given  a  happy  historical  illustration  of 
them,   {hear,  hear  !)     If  you  confer  capacity,,  he  argued, 
you  confer  possession ;  and  be  taxed  his  memory  in  the 
Roman  history    to  show  the   only   instance   in  which  a 
capacity  to  receive  had  been  accompanied  with  an  absti- 
nence from  office.     For  himself,  he  hoped  in  God^  if  the' 
concession  were  once  made,  it  would  have  a  practical  dket, 
and  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     All  the  objections 
urged  against  the  clause  were  of  a  nature  precisely  similar 
to  what  had  been  urged  before  the  union  with  Scotland ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  urged  before  the  union  with  Ireland ; 
and  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  though  he  would  not  be  quite 
certain,  by  his  honourable  friend  himself.      If,  said  his 
honourable  friend  at  that  time,  yon  admit  100  members 
from  the  sister  kingdom,  you  will  only  knit  them  more 
closely,  you  will  make  one  compact  body  of  them, United 
for  all  Irish  objects,  and  throwing  tlieir  weight  into  that 
scale.     But  he  would  say,  let  any  man  look  at  what  hap- 
pened, and  say  if  such  had  been  the  case?  or,  whether  the 
representatives  for  Ireland  bad  not  fairly  distributed  them- 
teUpes,  and  in  no  way  adhering,  as  his  honourable  friend 
had  anticipated  ?    The  same  had  been  prophesied  with  re- 
gard to  Scotland,  but  all  such  fears  were  visionary:  no 
one  couM  trace  in  that  House  a  distinct  Scotch,  or  a 
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distinct  Irish  interest,  and  it  was  equally  visionary  to  talk 
of  a  catholic  intetest  predominating*    If  be  were  desirous  of 
ransacking'faistory,  be  could  show  examples  of  many  pro* 
criptions  now  happily  done  away,  as  severe  nearly  as  those 
against  the  catholics.    He  could  show  some  relating  to 
Wales,  in  which,  among  other  things,  any  person  who  mar- 
ried a  Welsh  wife  was  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament ; 
and  yet,  now  his  honourable  friend  was  among  them,  and  able 
to  take  his  part  against  the  catholics,  (hear  I  and  laughter). 
With  regard  to  the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken,  he 
must  a  little  complain  of  it.    'In  all  the  early  stages  of  the 
measure,  instead  of  discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the 
constant  burthen  of  the  debate  was,  that  no  securities  could 
be  devised  satisfactory  to  any  reasonable  man  :  it  was  therefore 
idle  to  discuss  the  principle :  securities,  ample  and  effectual, 
were  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  business,  (hear !)    Well 
—securities  had  been  devised,  and  now  what  was  their  con- 
duct?   There  was  no  more  talk  about  them,  (hear,  hear !) 
They  were  more  satisfactory  than  they  could  expect,  there- 
Core  they  would  say  nothing  about  them,  or  at  least  they 
would,  perhaps,  for  our  sakes,  pass  them  alone!  (hear9 
hear  I)    If  they  were  against  concession  altogether,  it  had 
been  better  to  have  said  so  distinctly ;  but  it  was  rather  hard 
to  set  them  at  work  to  devise  securities,  and  when,  with  f>he 
sweat  of  their  brows,  they  had  devised  such  as  seemed  to 
defy  all  cavil,  to  leave  them  out  of  the  question,  and  let 
concession  shift  for   itself,   (hear,  hear !)     He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  who  bad  with  so  much  manliness 
and  candour  declared  his  sentiments  that  night,  that  if  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
let  those  who  made  it  such  look  to  it.     He  would  wash  his 
hands  of  it  altogether.    If  they  succeeded  in  beating  out  the 
bill,  which  they  would  do  if  they  beat  out  that  clause,  they 
must  not  let  to-morrow  pass  without  announcing  to  the 
trembling  and  dejected  catholic,  that  they  have  pains  and 
penajties  in  store  for  them.     He  knew  not  what  phantoms, 
what  spectres,  what  shadows  haunted  their  imaginations ; 
what  grisly  sprites  glided  before  them  in  death-like  paleness, 
harrowing  up  their  rest,  and  perturbing  their  minds : — 
but,  he  would  repeat,  if  they  beat  out  that  clause,  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  measure,  (hear, 
hear !)    He  would  let  those  sleepy  guardians  of  the  consti- 
tuting, who  could  see  no  danger  till  it  was  disappearing, 
possess  it  wholly.    But  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  Parlia- 
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roeot  would  separate  without  doing  something  for  the 
catholics,  unless  they  meant  to  falsify  all  they  had  hitherto 
done.  If  the  measure  to  be  adopted  was  to  be  one  of  con- 
ciliation, there  was  he,  and  there  was  the  noble  Lord, 
ready  and  happy  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  so  desir- 
able an  issue :  but  if  it  was  to  be  one  of  pains  and  penalties, 
there  were  those  who  brought  it  forward  that  might  com- 

Elete  it,  and  he  did  not  envy  them  the  task,  (hear  !)     But 
it  them  not  shift  it  off'  their  shoulders,  to  place  it  upon 
ours.    We  were  left  to  deyise  such  securities  as  would  be 
satisfactory ;  we  had  come  forward  with  them  ;   not  one 
hostile  voice  was  raised  against  them  ;  they  were  thought 
sufficient  by  all ;  and  let  them  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  con- 
cessions :  but  if  they  made  the  measure  one  of  unmitigated 
penalties,  it  was  their  measure,  and  not  his  or  his  friends. 
(hear,  hear !)    The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to 
some  parts  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley's  speech  with  much  wit 
humour.   After  alluding  to  the  stage  in  which  the  bill  was, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fought  inch  by  inch 
through  the  House,  he  continued  by  saying  that  every  exertion 
had  ken  made  to  stifle  it  in  Parliament,  and  the  most  active 
canvassing  out  of  doors  had  been  resorted  to  against  it 
(hear,  hearl)     The    question  however  before  them   was, 
whether  they  would  reject  that  bill  and  dash  the  highly 
raised  hopes  of  the  catholics  to  the  earth,  and  throw  them 
into  a  state,  be  would  not  say  of  justifiable  resistance — but 
into  one  of  trial,  such  as  no  people  had  undergone  before. 
But  could  it  really  be  conceived,  that  after  four  divisions  in 
that  House  in  their  favour,  when  the  impossibility  of  secu* 
rities  had  been  done  away  by  the  confession  of  all,  when  op- 
posite prejudices  had  mingled,  when  those  who  had  opposed 
the  measure  had  manfully  come  forward  in  its  support,  and 
when,  one  after  another,  all  the  obstacles  had  faded  a  way- 
could  it  be  believed,  that  having  nursed  this  measure  to 
maturity,  having  filled  the  cup  to  the  brim,  that  now  it  was 
to  be  dashed  from  the  fevered  lip  of  the  expecting  catholic, 
who  already  tasted  it  in  imagination  ?  (hear,  hear !)     Was 
it  possible  that  any  man  could  be  induced  to  vote  against 
the  clause  ?     If,  however,  they  should  succeed,  as  perhaps 
they  might  by  two  or  three  units,  would  they  not  be 
anxiously  watching  the  rest  of  the  year  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  catholic  mind? — With  regard  to  a  question 
which  had  been  put  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  whetjtfr,  it 
the  adjustment  of  it  took  place  as  now  framed  would  be 
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final,  be  thought  it  not  a  very  judicious  one.  u  Man,  and 
for  ever  !"  exclaimed  the  poet,  and  so  might  the  legislator 
exclaim.  He  could  say,  however,  that  as  far  as  hefand  others 
were  concerned,  be  believed  it  would  be  final.  The  measure 
gave'all  that  could  be  required.  It  combined  catholic  conces- 
sion with  protestani  security.  In  that  sense  it  would  be  final. 
It  would  also  be  so  far  from  calling  forth  <new  claims,  that  it 
would  create  an  oblivion  of  all  former  ones.  Above  all 
things,  be  would  wish  them  to  remember  that  on  their  vote 
depended  not  only  the  bill  before  them,  but  two  opposite 
courses  of  policy,  the  one  final,  as  Applied  to  mortal  affairs  ; 
the  other,  beginning  again  that  old  system,  which  he  hoped, 
the  issue  of  that  night's  debate  would  prove  was  utterly 
abandoned. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  After  which  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Bathurst 
explained. 

The  question  being  then  called  for,  the  House  divided, 
when  their  appeared, 

For  the  amendment        •  251 

Against  it      -  ,     -        -       -       -       817 

Majority       -  4 

*  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  as  the  bill  without  this  clause  was 
neither  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  catholics,  nor  of 
the  further  support  of  the  friends  of  concession,  that  be 
would  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
which  being  curried  without  a  division,  the  bill  was,  of 
cotiMe,  abandoned. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

TUESDAY,  VAT  25. 

Some  conversation  took  place  between  Lord  Redesdale, 
tHel&rl  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  respect- 
ing af  bill  fdr*enabling  the  patentee  of  a  new  mode  for 
preparing  flax  and  hemp  to  conceal  the  specification  of 
nib  patent,'  which'  was  reacT  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
Fritty.".' 

>*Ae  Ifish  churbhe*  bill  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  bishop 
Vol.  II.— 1812-13.  3  Y 
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of  Carl,  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  thne  to-morrow.  His 
Lordship  abo  presented  a  bill  for  removing  doubts  as  to  the 
power  of  archbishops  Mid  bishops  in  Ireland  to  grant  leases 
of  the  demesne  land  of  their  tees,  which  was  read  a  first  time, 
«od  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Adjourned.  4 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,  MAT   25. 
BAST   INDIA  QUESTION* 

tori  Castlereagh  said,  that  as  the  examinations  upon 
this  subject  were  concluded  by  the  select  committee  on 
Friday,  and  as  the  depositions  had  been  regularly  printed 
And  delivered  to  members,  he  should  move  that  the  ques- 
tion be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  on  Monday 
next,  by  which  day  he  Conceived  that  every  gentleman 
would  lie  prepared  to  decide.  An  additional  motive  for 
choosing  an  early  day  was,  that  the  attendance  of  members 
might  be  as  full  as  possible.  He  therefore  moved,  that  the 
House  should  on  Monday  next  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  altaiis  of  the  East  India  company, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

CALL  OP  TUB  BO* 8*. 

Mr.  Ryder  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  call  of  tie  Boob 
on  Monday  next;  and  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  atten- 
dance of  defaulters  on  Friday  was  discharged. 

ABMS  IM  IBBLANB. 

Mr.  Peek,  tiler  a  single  observation  upon  the  ads  of 
1807  and  1810,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  revive 
those  statutes  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  having  aims 
in  Ireland. 

.  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  no  ground  bad  beso  slated  for  de- 
parting from  the  regular  course  of  the  constitution,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  He  thought  it  came  with  a  penliar  ill 
grace  at  this  time  (after  the  dfckiou  of  last  night)  from  tho 
quarter  in  which  it  originated. 

Mr.  Dennis  Brown,  Lord  Desart,  General  Hart,  Mr*  Shaw, 
Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Rocbford,  Mr.  OdfeH,  and  Mr.IWr, 
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defended  theneoessity  of  the  measure,  and  stated  several  facts 
to  allow  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  fero- 
ciousness, which  required  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and 
measures  even  moie  decisive  than  the  present,  to  maintain 
public  tranquillity  or  private  safety. 

Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr.  C.  Wynne  expressed  them- 
selves perfectly  satisfied  with  the  grounds  which  had  been 
stated. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  accordingly 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  Irish  malt  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Sir  F.  Flood  opposed  the  third  reading  at  considerable 
length. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAT  26. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  consideration  of  the  question  arising  in  the  Borthwick 
peerage  case,  whether  evidence  could  be  admitted,  in  a  new 
claim,  to  overturn  a  former  judgment  of  the  House,  under 
which  a  peer  had  been  in  possession,  observed  that  it  was  a 
question  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  as  the  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  could  not  attend  that  day,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  farther  post- 
poned till  Monday. 

Lord  Radnor  adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  that  the 
evidence  could  not  be  received* 

Lord  Lauderdale  said,  that  this  being  a  Scotch  peerage* 
most  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  the  Scotch  law. 

Lord  Medcsdale  mid  that,  since  the  union,  the  question 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  law  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Lord  Lauderdale  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  it  must  be 
tried  according  to  the  rales  of  the  Scotch  law;  and  said, 
that  if  any  question  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  judges,  it 
smut  be  to  the  Scotch  judges ;  and  what  lights  they  might 
expect  from  that  quarter,  he  must  leave  those  to  state  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  decisions  of  those  very 
learned  persons. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  his  noble  friends  only 
autnnderesood  each  other.  There  was  no  doubt  but  the 
qpestion  most  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  principles  of 
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the  law  of  Scotland,  but  subject  to  t  decision  of  that  House 
aineethe  union. 

The  further  discussion  was  postponed  till  Monday. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  gave  notice,  that  on  Monday 
he  should  offer  a  bill  to  the  House,  on  the  subject  of  the  test 
law,  as  applicable  to  Irish  catholics  when  in  this  country. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26. 
SHIP-OWNERS9  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
ship-owners9  bill, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  opposed  the  speaker's  leaving  the 
chair,  on  the  ground  that  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  bill 
were  so  much  against  the  rules  of  law,  that  he  could  not 
suffer  it  to  proceed,  without  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
it.  He  contended  that  it  sacrificed  the  shipping  interest  to 
that  of  others,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  26th  of  the  King  had 
carried  the  question  as  far  as  it  should  go. 

Mr.  jfctttsaid,  the  learned  Serjeant  is  so  good  as  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  shipowners,  and  to  give  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  under  .the  consideration  of  the  House,  to  avoid 
the  ruin  that  must  fall  upon  them  if  it  should  pass  into  a 
law;  of  course  professing  to  understand  their  interest  better 
than  they  do  themselves*  He  objects  also  to  the  principle 
of  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  common-law  responsibility  of 
owners  never  having  been  broken  in  upon,  except  by  the  act 
of  the  26th  of  his  present  Majesty,  conceiving  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  was  done  by  that  act.  And  he  is  persuaded 
that  if  the  relief  now  sought  for  should  be  granted,  owners 
would  become  indifferent  about  the  masters  and  others  they 
shall  employ ;  that,  in  short,  it  would  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  ignorance  and  carclesspess.  With  respect  to  the 
first  head  Mr.  Rose  observed,  it  was  only  necessary  to  re- 
mark, it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose  that,  considering  the 
description  of  persons  who  are  principally  concerned  in  the 
shipping  of  the  country,  they  are  likely  to  know  what  will 
be  for  their  advantage  a  little  better  than  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant :  and  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  only  not  disinclined 
to  the  measure,  but  are  roost  anxiously  desirous  of  obtain* 
ing  it,  is  manifested  by  applications  £n>m  many  parts  of  the 
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country  in  favour  of  it,  and  no  objection  having  been  made 
to  it  from  any  quarter  whatever ;  even  the  merchants  gene- 
rally approving  of  it ;  who,  with  the  underwriters,  if  any 
had,  would  have  an  interest  against  it;  the  latter  also  ac- 
quiescing.   That  it  was  certainly  true,  by  the  common  law, 
owners  were  answerable  for  all  accidents,  except  such  as  arose 
from  the  act  of  God,  or  the  King's  enemies ;  but  not  tru% 
as  stated  now,  that  that  principle  was  not  broken  in  upon 
till  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty;  beoause  so  long  ago  at 
the  year  1783,  in  consequence  of  an  embezzlement  of  some 
silver  in  a  British  ship  at  Lisbon,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  Sir  John  Barnard  to  the  House  of  Commons,  stating, 
among  other  things,  "  that  when  persons  became  owners  of 
ships  they  did  not  apprehend  themselves  exposed  to  such 
hazard,  or  liable,  as  owners,  to  any  greater  loss  than  that  of 
the  ships  and  freight;  and  complaining  of  the  insupportable 
and  unreasonable  hardships  to  which  our  laws  in  this  case 
subject  them,  and  to  which  no  owners  of  ships  are  exposed 
in  other  trading  nations,"  &c.    On  this  petition,  leave  was 
given  for  a  bill  to  give  all  the  relief  asked  for,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  (then  first  minister),  and  others,  which  was  passed 
into  an  act  without  the  slightest  obstruction.    Thus  the 
law  remained  till  1786,  when  an  action  was  brought  against 
the  owners  of  a  ship  on  board  of  which  a  robbery  had  been 
committed  in  the  Thames,  who  escaped  from  making  good 
the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  only  by  its  having  been 
discovered  that  the  fresh  water  pirates  had  been  informed 
by  one  of  the  crew  how  tbey  might  possess  themselves  of 
toe  silver  tbey  carried  away,  which  brought  the  case  within; 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  7th  Geo.  II.  as  an  embezzlement. 
Theship-owners,  therefore,  again  took  alarm,  and  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  stating,  "  that  the 
court  of  king's  bench  l)ad  declared  the  law  to  be,  that 
captains  and  owners  of  ships  and  vessels  are  respectively 
anwerable  for  the  full  value  and  amount  of  all  goods  and 
merchandize  put  on  board  their  ships,  in  case  the  same  are 
lost  by  robbery,  fire,  or  any  accident,   other  than  bv 
enemies,  the  perils  of  the  seas,  or  the  act  of  God ;"  on  which 
petition  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  without  opposi- 
tion, giving  all  the  further  relief  asked,  arising  from  the 
case  stated.     Again,  in  1810,  in  the  act  for  regulating 
pilots,  &c,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  owners  should  not 
be  answerabjc  fqr  finy  loss  or  4a«age  by  reason  of  no  pilqt 


being  on  board,  unless  from  wilful  neglect;  and 
that  ease  tbe  liability  does  not  erftend  beyond  the  value 
of  tbe  tbip  and  freight.      The  list  instance,  Mr.  Boat 
observed,  might  be  liable  to  tome  objection,  as  the  act  was 
brought  in,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  framed  by  him- 
self;  but  he  added  that  the  clauses  of  indemnity  were  rawer 
led  on  much  consideration,  and  under  high  legal  authority. 
Here  then  were  three  instances,  in  which  the  principle  held 
so  sacred  by  the  learned  serjeant  was  broken  in  upon  aa  the 
necessity  in  each  arose ;  in  the  first,  framed  under  the  im- 
diate  care  of  Sir  John  Barnard  (as  eminent  for  bis  skill  and 
experience  as  a  merchant,  as  for  his  unbiassed  integrity  as 
a  member  of  Parliament),  and  of  the  first  minister,  it  was 
expressly  recited  "  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  and 
importance  to  the  kingdom  to  increase  tbe  number  of  ships 
ana  vessels,  and  to  prevent  any  discouragement  to  mer- 
chants and  others  from  being  interested  and  concerned 
therein ;"  and  in  the  second,  "  that  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  con- 
sequence and  importance  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
kingdom  to  promote  the  increase  or  the  number  of  ships  and 
▼easels,  and  to  prevent  any  discouragement  to  merchants  and 
others  from  being  interested  and  concerned  therein,  which 
is  likely  to  happen  from  tbe  responsibility  to  which  they 
are  now  exposed,  notwithstanding  the  salutary  intention  of 
the  said  act,"  viz.  the  seventh  of  Geo.  II.    These  recitals 
establish,  beyond  atl  doubt,  on  both  occasions,  that  the 
legislature,  in  which  there  were  lawyers  of  most  distin- 
guished eminence,  as  well  as  all  mercantile  men,  had  a  dif- 
ierent  riew  of  the  subject  from  the  learned  serjeant.    But 
the  learned  serjeant  fortified  himself  by  alluding  to  tbe  bfll 
rejected  in  1797,  as  being  to  the  same  effect  as  the  present ; 
Yespecting  which  he  was  in  a  complete  error,  as  that  went 
to  a  general  indemnity  for  ship-owners,  who  had  taken  an 
alarm  at  a  recent  determination  of  the  court  of  king's  bench ; 
but  that  bill  having  been  thought  to  go  too  far,  a  clause 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  fix  the  same  limit  as  at 

Inresent ;  with  which  the  bill  would  have  passed  without 
urtber  opposition,  if  tbe  ship-owners  had  not  declined  ac- 
cepting the  measure  so  narrowed.  And  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
present  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  the  owners  will  still  be 
liable,  to  the  full  extent,  for  all  losses  occasioned  by  errors 
In  navigating  the  vessel,  even  where  no  blame  can  be  im- 
putable to  damage  proceeding  from  a  leek  occasioned  by 
events  after  the  ship  sailed,  thoogb  perfectly  seaworthy 
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.when  she  left  her  port,  and  from  various  accidents  whid| 
no  care  or  vigilance  can  guard  against;  such  as  illegal 
seizures  by  revenue  officers,  from  which  shippers  of  good* 
may  sustain  less,  Sec.    The  owners  wilUtill  be  liable  also 
for  loose*  that  may  happen  from  ships  not  being  seaworthy 
at  the  time  of  sailing,  from  which  responsibility  Mr.  Rose 
thought  they  should  not  be  relieved,  and  therefore  struck 
Out  a  clause  that  was  in  the  bill  when  put  into  bis  hands, 
for  protecting  them  in  such  cases,  under  an  impression  us 
liis  mind,  that  although  no  care  or  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  could  guard  against  the  possibility  of  some  latent 
defect  escaping  the  penetration  of  the  most  skilful  surveyor, 
jet  that  the  proposed  indemnity  would  incur  the  risk  of  an 
infinitely  greater  evil,  by  offering  encouragement  to  a  very 
different  description  of  men  beeoming  owners,  than  thorn 
who  are  now  concerned  in  shipping.    That  if  the  further 
departure  from  the  common-law  principle  of  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  owners  shall  be  conceded,  it  will  be  in  confor* 
jaity  with  what  has  been  done  .in  other  maritime  countries* 
-where  the  civil  law  prevails  in  matters  of  that  sort ;  whick 
departure  is  oommended  by  Grotius,  who  says  it  is  founded 
in  policy  and  sound  justice.    In  Franoe,  in  Holland,  and 
an  Hamburgh,  under  the  old  system,  owners  were  not 
liable  beyond  the  value  of  ship  and  freight,  which  is  ooss- 
Jinaed  by  the  allegations  in  bur  John  Barnard's  petition 
already  referred  to.    Mr.  Rose  then  called  upon  the  House 
to  say  whether  they  thought  that  in  this  country,  possess- 
ing the  largest  mercantile,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
military,  navy  in  the  world,  ship-owners  should  be  allowed 
•to  remain  under  greater  discouragement  than  in  any  other 
commercial  nation ;  it  being  perfectly  certain  that  many 
.respectable  persons  bad  already  withdrawn  from  such  con- 
cerns, and  that  more  would  do  so  if  the  relief  now  sought 
should  be  refused  ?    A  very  large  proportion  of  owners  am 
persons  living  on  shore,  having  no  knowledge  of  shipping, 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  what  they  embark 
in  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  the  ship,  but  would  withdraw 
-from  a  concern  in  which  they  might  lose  all  the  property 
they  have,  and  perhaps  be  imprisoned  for  not  having  more. 
Here  Mr.  Rose  observed  upon  the  difference  between  the 
carrier  by  land  and  the  ship-owner ;  the  former  having  it  in 
his  power  to  guard,  by  his  own  care,  against  almost  all 
injuries  except  robbery,  (which  has  been  concededto  the 
ship-owners  by  the  86th  of  the  present  King,  on  account  of 
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fbe  difference  between  their  situations  and  that  of  the  hud- 
carrier),  whereas  the  latter  are  liable  to  risks  from  dark 
Bights,  thick  fogs,  shifting  of  sands,  and  in  some  instances 
the  neglect  of  lights  on  the  coast.    The  situation  of  the 
ship-owners,  in  another  respect,  appeared  to  Mr.  Rose  to 
give  them  an  irresistible  claim  to  relief,  as  they  hare  no 
possible  means  of  covering  themselves  against  a  loss  they 
may  sustain  by  a  ship  of  theirs  running  foul  of  another  at 
sea;  tbey  can  insure  only  against  what  their  ship  may 
suffer,  but  not  against  what  it  may  do.    An  underwriter  may 
indemnify  himself  by  a  small  addition  to  his  premium,  if 
lie  shall  think  it  worth  while,  but  the  owner  fa  without 
remedy.     The  underwriter  very  rarely  takes  more  than 
1000/.  upon  a  risk  ;  the  owner  of  a  ship  not  worth  4O00L 
may  lose  60,000/.  or  100,000/.  by  a  single  accident,  as  it  is 
certainly  within  a  probability  that  a  ship  of  900  tons 
striking  one  of  three  times  that  size,  going  fast  through  the 
water,  might  sink  her.    Gases  were  then  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rose,'  and  the  circumstances  detailed,   of  ships   running 
ethers  down,  without  the  slightest  blame  on  the  masters  or 
the  crew,  in  which  verdicts  were  obtained  by  the  suffering 
parties.    Mr.  Rose  then  adverted  to  the  learned  Serjeant? 
assertion,  that  if  the  relief  desired  should  now  be  granted,  it 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  negligence  and  ignorance, 
as  one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  positions  ever  attempted 
to  be  maintained.    There  might  have  been,  be  said,  some 
remote  danger  of  that,  when  the  owners  were  protected  by 
the  seventh  Geo.  II.  against  embezzlement :  it  might  then 
have  been  alleged  that  the  master's  vigilance  would  be 
abated,  knowing  that  .the  want  of  that  would  subject  his 
owner  only  to  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight : 
so  again  the  same  might  have  been  urged,  when  the  owner 
was  protected  by   the  96th  Geo.   III.  against  fire  and 
robbery,  that  the  roaster  and  crew  would  be  less  careful 
about  fire,  and  less  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the    cargo  against  robbery,   knowing  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  owner.     Whereas  the  present  bill,  leaving  the 
owners,  in  all  cases,  still  liable  for  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight,  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  employ 
only  careful  and  skilful   men ;    and  the'  anxiety  of  the 
matter  and  crew  for  their  own  lives  will  not  be  abated  by 
the  indemnity  to  the  owner,  which  must  necessarily  be  in 
danger  on  striking  another  vessel,  as  it  is  not  possible  for 
one  ship  to  stuk  auother  without  incurring  risk  to  itself. 
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Having  all  these  circumstances  in  view,  Mr.  Rose  trusted 

ihat  the  learned  serjeant  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  the 
loose  not  to  go  into  a  committee  upon  the  bill,  especially 
as  the  several  parties  who  alone  are  interested  in  it,  are 
agreed  upon  the  subject. 

The  Jtlonicy-General  felt  it  his  duly  to  say  a  few  words  . 
on  this  subject.     He  thought  the  ship-owners  ought  to  be 
liable  to  all  damages  accruing  from  their  particular  strips ;  ' 
because,  if  the  remedy  was  to  lie  only  against  the  funds  of 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  it  would  seldom  happen  that  the 

Cities  injured  would  receive  any  redress.  They  could  only 
called  on  in  cases  of  gross  and  scandalous  neglect  and 
mismanagement  in  the  masters  they  employed  to  navigate 
their  ships  ;  and  for  such  neglect  and  mismanagement  the 
owners  ought  to  be  accountable.  He  was  very  apprehen- 
sive that  passing  this  bill  into  a  law  would  very  much  tend 
to  introduce  carelessness  and  negligence  in  masters  of  ships. 
His  only  wish,  however,  was  to  have  this  matter  well 
ascertained,  and  for  that  purpose  would  wish  for  a  little 
delay  in  the  procedure  of  the  bill.  If  it  were  in  truth  for 
the  interest  of  the  ship-owners,  a  pause  of  10  or  12  days 
could  be  no  disadvantage ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  might 
be  shown  whether  it  would  actually  be  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  ship-owners  or  not. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  he  was  so  desirous  of  having  the  sub- 
ject perfectly  understood,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  report  to  this  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  reason  why  his  right  honourable 
friend  who  spoke  last  had  brought  in  the  bill  was,  that  it 
would  be  hard  ship-owners  should  be  made  liable  to  risks 
over  which  they  had  no  controul.  The  law  should  rather 
apply  to  those  immediately  interested  in  it,  than  to  any 
technical  distinctions  made  by  those  who  thought  they 
might  have  occasion  to  apply  to  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  thought  the  bill  might  have  a  tendency 
to  create  neglect  in  masters  of  vessels,  and  in  such  case  he 
was  of  opinion  the  ship-owners  should  be  liable  to  answer 
for  the  act  of  their  servants. 

Sir  M.  fP.  Ridley  said,  the  interest  of  the  ship-owners 
positively  required  the  aid  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  wait  the  time 
proposed  by  the  attorney-general.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
there  would  be  many  objections  from  lawyers,  but  he  had 
never  beard  any  objection  made  against  the  bill  either  by 
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merchants  or  underwriters.  If  the  law  should  stand  as  it 
now  did,  he  believed  it  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
shipping  interest,  by  causing  many  ship-owners  to  with- 
draw  from  (he  trade.  He  hoped  to  see  the  bill  pass,  but 
agreed  to  the  postponement. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  shipping  interest  was  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  country,  that  the  House  ought  to  give 
to  it  every  facility  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large.  lie  should  therefore  support  the  bill,  ihough  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  delay  required. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  27. 
CIVIL  LIST. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  make  the  mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice  respecting  the  civil 
list.  He  said  he  was  aware  that  considerable  prejudice  had 
gone  abroad  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list : 
however,  he  felt  confident  that  a  due  consideration  of  the 
papers  on  that  subject  before  the  House,  would  entirely  re- 
move that  prejudice.  [The  right  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  in  so  low  a  lone,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt 
to  give  his  speech  correctly  ;  but  from  what  we  could  hear, 
we  understood  him  to  say},  that  there  had  never  been  a  year 
since  1804,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  bad 
not  exceeded  the  estimates.  He  divided  the  subject  into 
different  classes:  pensions  and  allowances  to  the  royal 
family;  the  lord  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  several 
courts ;  foreign  ministers  ;  bills  of  his  Majesty  V  tradesmen ; 
pensions ;  small  fees  ;  and  treasury  ;  and  to  those  were  to 
be  added  occasional  payments.  He  stated  the  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  expenditure  in  each  class  had  ex* 
caeded  the  estimates  ;  and  accounted  for  it  by  the  dif» 
ference  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  increase  in  prices  of  al- 
most every  thing  in  use,  since  the  year  1804  to  the  present 
time.  This,  he  said,  was  particularly  observable  ht  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  •  bills  of  his  Majesty's  tradesmen,  and  the 
allowances  to  foreign  ministers,  which  had  lately  been 
increased  in  a  very  great  degree.  Ht  enumerated  the  seve- 
ral excesses  which  had  taken  place  in  each  year  above  the 
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estimates,  which  it  was  impossible  for  its  to  btar  distinctly  $ 
but  we  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  increase  of  charge  re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  of  the  expen- 
diture between  1804  and  the  present  time ;  that  the  political 
charges  on  the  civil  list  amounted  last  year  to  965,000/.  and 
upwards,  out  of  an  expenditure  of  1,306,082/.  ;  and  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  civil  list  department  was  503,200/. 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  papers  be  referred  to  a  se* 
lect  committee. 

Mr.  Whitbread  made  a  variety  of  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  civil  list.    Parliament  had  not  provided  a  per- 
manent provision ;  but  the  framers  of  the  first  act  certain Iv 
meant  that  an  excess  of  even  10,000/.  should  be  made 
known,   whereas  now  the    excess  was  to    12  times  that 
amount :  it  was   122,000/.  over  and  above  the  124,000/, 
incurred  from  1804  to  1S1 1.    The  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  made  it  203,200/. ;  but  the  undertaking  must  be  consi« 
dered  alon£  with  the  figures.    It  was  undertaken  that  the 
Regent's  civil  list  expense  should  be  less  by  40,600/.  than 
his  royal  father's ;  so  that  proposed  diminution  was  to  be 
taken  into  the  account*    Though  it  was  said,  that  at  the  oat- 
set  of  the  regency,  it  was  not  possible  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision, yet  nice  calculations  were  attempted  when  the  mattet 
was  proposed,  and  particular  items  stated.     As  to  expense  of 
outfit  in  furniture,  &c.  was  there  not  a  short  act  by  which 
the  Regent  received  100,000/.  ?     Did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  forget  that,  and  the  Prince  Regent's  controul  over 
a  sum  larger  by  far  than  ever  was  possessed  by  any  of  our  so- 
vereigns?   The  sum  of  100,000/.  was    voted,    upon  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Adam  of  its  necessity,  for  the  providing  st 
fund  to  discharge  obligations  which  it  was  for  the  honour  of 
the  Ptince  to  discharge  :  some  of  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  put 
in  trust,  of  which  he  nad  not  heard  any  tiling.    The  House, 
however,  ought  to  be  informed  of  it.    The  civil  list  had 
been  frequently  embarrassed  ever  since  the  King's  accession. 
Application  was  made  to  Parliament  in  the  war  in  1778.  la 
1782,  it  was  thought  a  final  arrangement  might  be  made  bjjr 
providing  necessary  checks  and  regulations.    Again  appli^ 
cation  was  made  in   1804,  at  a  time  of  great  finweiat  dis* 
tress ;  but  Parliament  always  showed  a  disposition  to  pro- 
vide effectually  for  the  splendour  of  the  thrdne,  and  the  civil 
interests  of  the  state.      Last  year  more  than  twice  the 
amount  than  ever  was  given  to  a  Sovereign  was  given  to  the 
Regent,  without  any  Account  of  the  matter,  to  which  he 
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(Mr.  W.)  coold  find  access*    With  respect  to  the  situation 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  it  most  be  recollected  that  the  cm* 
barrassments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1787  and  in  1795.    Commissioners  on  the  last  oc- 
casion were  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  al- 
lowing 60,000*.  a  year  for  that  purpose,  they  were  to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  19  years.     In  1804,  the  minister  proposed  a 
grant  of  60,000/.  a  year  for  three  years,  stating  again  that 
then  the  Prince's  debts  would  be  all  discharged  ;  and   that 
there  would  be  no  further  reason  for  the  annuity.     It  was 
stated  for  the  Prince,  that  even  then  he  could  not  resume 
bis  splendour,  and  that  in  1806,  there  would  still  remain  ob- 
ligations upon  him  which  would  render  a  liquidating  fund 
necessary.     Provision  had  been  made  in  the  act  of  1795,  for 
making  communications,  respecting  the  progress  of  liquida- 
tion ;  but  such  communications  were,  alter  a  time,  discon- 
tinued, and  no  document  was  to  be  found  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   Were  those  debts  now  discharged  ?     In  looking  to 
former  periods,  it  was  material  to  recollect  something  about 
certain  obligations  understood  to  have  been  incurred  with 
foreign  powers,  which,  though  they  gave  no  legal  right 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  he  deemed  himself  bound 
to  make  good.    Before  bis  royal  highness  became  Prince 
Regent,  it  was  not  of  so  great  importance  to  inquire  into 
these  circumstances ;  but  now  that  he  was  invested  with  the 
sovereign  power,  it  was  fitting,  as  was  mentioned  last  year, 
that  the  public  should  know,  if  such  were  the  case,  that  he 
was  under  no  obligations  of  that  nature  to  such  persons. 
With  a  strange  complication  of  figures,  the  plan  proposed 
at  the  outset  of  the  unlimited  regency,  60,000/.  a  year  were 
provided  for  the  Prince's  privy  puree ;   135,000/.  a  year  he 
received  as  Prince  of  Wales,  of  which  5000/.  was  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  Princess  of  Wales's  privy  purse ;  of  the 
120,000/.  remaining,  the  Prince  was  to  give  50,000/.  to  the 
civil  list ;   thus  leaving  him,  in  fact,  a  privy  purse  of 
1 30.000/.    To  this  was  to  be  added  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, which  was  taken  by  the  public  in  1795,  on  an  average 
value  at  13,000/.  a  year.     In  1804,  the  Duchy  was  entirely 
released;  since  then  it  had  increased  exceedingly  by  the 
falling  in  of  leases  and  other  contingencies.    The  manage- 
ment of  the  Duchy  rents  had,  he  was  sure,  been  vigilant ; 
no  rights  had  been  suffered  to  sleep.    An  excellent  officer 
(Mr.  Tucker,  formerly  at  the  admiralty)  bad  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.    He  (Mr.  W.)  had  been  told  that 
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the  income  bad  increased,  on   an  average  of  years,  to 
30,000/. ;  but  he  would  at  present  take  it  at  90,000/. :  that 
"would  leave  at  the  Prince  Regent's  disposal  a  privy  purse  of 
150,000/.  per  annum,     Mr.  Adam  had  formerly  stated  that 
the  Prince  would  set  apart  53,000/.  per  annum  for  liquida- 
tion :  wbat  the  amount  of  thd  debts   was  could  not  be 
learned,  but  it  might  be  assumed,  that  if  the  existence  of 
such  debts  had  not  been  declared,  the  public  would  have 
been   relieved  from  53,000/.  a  year.     It  could   not  be 
deemed  unreasonable  now,  to  expect  some  sort  of  gross  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  these  debts ;   or  that  some  authorised 
person  would  state  at  what  time  they  would  be  extinguished* 
The  House  had  never  made  such  allowances  to  the  King, 
though  every  body  thought  he  ought  to  have  all  proper 
splendour,  and  though  no  Sovereign  had  been  more  be- 
loved.   The  privy  purse,  at  his  Majesty's  accession,  was 
raised  from  36,000/.  to  48,000/.    In  1778,  when  100,000/. 
were  granted  to  make  good  arrears,  it  was  raised  to  60,000/. 
and  so  it  had  remained.     Even  in  the  arrangement  con- 
cerning the  regency,  the  privy  purse  had  never  been  stated 
higher  :  though  there  was  since  the  sum  of  100,000/.  ap- 
peared to  be  advanced  to  Colonel  M'Mahon  on  account  of 
the  privy  purse ;  that,  possibly,  was  added  to  the  43,000/. 
in  order  to  make  up  the  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  ho- 
nourable engagements.    The  intricacy  of  the  figures  in  all 
this  business  was  such,  that  it  seemed  done  for  some  express 
purpose.     If  the  House  retained  any  of  its  old  constitutional 
jealousies,  let  it  reflect  upon  the  influence  in  which  so  vast  a 

f>rivy  purse  might  be  employed ;  let  it  think  of  the  possibi- 
ity  of  a  Sovereign  having  some  interests  separate  from  those 
of  Parliament  and  the  public;  let  it  recollect  what  was  said 
of  that  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  thought  ought  not  to  be,  that 
boroughs  were  bought  and  sold  !  It  was  frightful  to 
leave  this  fund,  without  asking  at  what  period  the  53,000/. 
would  be  released,  which  were  to  be  employed  as  Mr.  Adam 
had  stated.  If  such  a  sum  were  applied  to  influence  ma- 
jorities in  Parliament,  and  purchase  seats  there,  it  would  be 
too  powerful  for  the  independent  elected  representation  of 
the  people,  and  might,  tinder  skilful  management,  subvert 
the  public  liberties.  Without  tracing  further  this  picture, 
which  was  no  phantom,  he  must  desire  to  know,  when  the 
53,000/.  would  be  released, *n  order  that  it  might  be  fairlv 
applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  civil  list  ?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  agreeing  to  a  select  committee  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  he  should  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
in  order  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  select  committee  to 
bring  all  necessary  information  before  them  ;  and  that  with 
that  view,  persons  should  be  examined  by  the  latter  com- 
mittee.   The  committee  last  year  was  nugatory  :  from  the 
want  of  examining  witnesses,    it  did  nothing  but  make 
comparative  estimates  of  expenditure.     The  language  of  the 
most  eminent  and  illustrious  men  in  that  House  was  very 
different  from  what  he  now  heard.    Mr.  Burke,   Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  always  agreed  and  maintained,  that  the  civil 
list  should  be  made  to  fit  its  revenue ;  not  that  the  revenue 
was  to  be  made  to  fit  the  civil  list.     It  seemed,  therefore^ 
that  there  should  be   some  diminution  in  those  articles 
which  were  most  expensive.    As  for  the  Prince's  first  expen- 
diture on  assuming  the  regency,  there  had  been  the  100,000/. 
specifically  voted  for  it ;  but  he  thought,  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum  a  specific  statement  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Great  additional  sums  had  been  voted  last  year  for  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family.    The  expense  altogether  of  the  royal 
family  amounted  to  334,000/.    He  did  not  wish  to  diminish 
their  allowances ;  but  he  did  wish  to  see  justice,  and  an 
equitable  distribution.    There  were  also  large  sums  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  and 
for  the  royal  Dukes.    The  whole,  he  believed,  was  more 
than  half  a  million.    Looking  over  the  list,  it  would  be 
seen  how  Utile,  comparatively,  was  given  to  the  Princea 
Charlotte  of  Wales  :  she  had  only  6000/.  a  year  from  the 
civil   list;    but    she  had  7000/.    a  year   from  the  con- 
solidated   fund.      He    wanted    to    know,   whether    that 
was  the  whole  of  her  establishment  ?     If  not,  this  money 
came    from    other    sources  :     but    there    must   soon    be 
an    increase  of  her  royal   highnesses  establishment.      In 
the  lord  steward's  department,  he  was  glad  to  find  a  con- 
siderable diminution.  In  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  there 
was  a  very  great  excess,  which  was  not  accounted  for :  it  was 
48,000/.  more  than  in  181 1,  and  on  average  of  three  years, 
it  was  an  excess  of  £6,000/.     Up  to  the  present  time,  this 
department  had  been  managed  economically,  and  was  even 
held  out  as  a  pattern  to  others.     So  it  had  been  always 
said  of  the  department  of  the  master  of  the  horse  :  but  here, 
too,  there  was  now  an  excess,  a|ising,  it  was  said,  from  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  new  horses.     What  number  had 
been  bought  ?      Were  the  stables  of  the   King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  capable  of  containing  many  more  horses 
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than  they  had  held  ?    As  to  the  expense  in  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's branch,  for  purchasing  plate,  was  there  not  all  the 
crown  plate,  as  well  as  all  the  plate  of  Carlton  House  ?  Was 
it  not  sufficient  for  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  when  the 
crown's  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plate  were  united  ?  Was 
any  great  quantity  of  plate  wanted  ?    The  fitting  up  of  the 
council-chamber  was  mentioned ;  but  what  great  sum  could 
that  amount  to  ?    None  of  these  expenses  came  out  of  the 
100,000/.  for  they  were  all  charged  now  under  their  re- 
spective departments.    The  outfit  was  given,  without  Any 
account  whatever.    There  was  an  item  of  7550/.  for  snuff- 
boxes.   He  hoped  they  were  all  fairly  delivered ;  but  be  re* 
membered  an  account  before  Parliament,  in  which  745/.  was 
charged  for  the  King's  picture  given  to  General   Paoli ; 
but  the  general  declared  afterwards,  that  he  never  got  any 
such  picture,  (a  laugh.)    The  provisions  for  our  foreign 
ministers  were  under  the  controul  of  an  act.    Diplomatic 
men  were  entitled  certainly  to  reward,  after  employing  their 
time  and  talents  in  the  public  service.    According  to  their 
condition  in  life,  they  were  justified  in  taking  or  declining  the 
remuneration :    but  that  they  did  not  always  take  it  he 
knew,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  one  case  to  the  con- 
trary.   This  was  a  melancholy  subject :  for,  although  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  increase 
of  our  diplomatic  relations,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  had 
been  so  managed  in  the  north,  that  it  would  be  imposssible 
to  make  two  of  the  powers  who  were  necessary  to  the  public 
cause  of  Europe  of  any  use  towards  that  great  object. 
(hear  I)    The  excess  in  this  branch  appeared  enormous. 
The  head  of  treasQry  incidents  was  one  in  which  expense, 
by  remunerating  the  clerks,  might  be  very  proper;  but  he 
observed  an  increase  of  5000/.  for  messengers'  fees.    He 
thought  it  material  for  the  House  to  consider  all  these 
things  in  a  committee,  as  in  178S  :  but  his  great  jealousy 
was  concerning   that  great  fund  (of  which    they  could 
obtain  no  account  as  to  its  disposition)  which  was  a  privy 
purse  to  the  Prince  Regent.    He  must  repeat,  there  was 
first  60,000/. ;  then  there  would  be  70,000/.;  then,  by  re- 
lief from  the  income  tax,  12,000/. ;  and  lastly,  by  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  £0,000/.;  making  169,000/.  per  annum,  in- 
dependent of  contingencies  of  droits  and  4f  per  cents,  and 
the  hereditary  revenue  of  Scotland.    As  Mr.  Adlm  said, 
$3,000/.  were  to  be  under  trust  for  a  time,  and  17,000/.  a 
year  given  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.    Considering  the  large 
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allowances  to  the  royal  family,  be  did  not  perceive  equal 
ins  (ice  to  all,  and  thought  that  a  larger  allowance  ought  to 
be  granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  for  the  very  reasons  on 
which  excew  was  justified ;  namely,  the  great  augmentation 
in  the  cost  of  articles  required  in  various  departments.     If 
that  statement  were  true,  surely  it  could  not  oe  quite   right 
that  her  royal  highness  should  be  kept  upon  her  present 
moderate,  limited,  restrained,  and  improperly  low  allowance 
of  17,000/.  a  year!  (tori)    The  Queen,  for  maintaining 
her  separate  state,  even  while  the  King  was  in  health,  had 
first  50,000/.  a  year ;  to  which  8000/.  were  added,  and  re- 
cently 10,000/.  ;  thus  making  68,000/.     The  Princesses 
bad  13,000/.  a  year  each.     Parliament  had  a  view,  in  the 
settlement  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  what,  under  circum- 
stances, ought  to  be  her  allowance.    The  Queen's  jointure 
was  100,000/.  a  year,  with  the  palace  of  Somerset  House, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Buckingham,  now  the  Queen's 
House,  and  a  house  at  Richmond,  and  apartments  at  Kew 
or  Windsor.    The  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  event  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  death,  which  God  avert!   was  entitled  to 
50,000/.  a  year,  by  the  direction  of  Parliament,  which  had 
enabled  his  Majesty  to  make  that  settlement,  in  such  event, 
on  her  royal  highness.    How  different  was  her  present  state, 
even  in  these  dear  times,  when  people  calculated  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Prince  Regent's  establishment  minutely,  from 
plate  and  wine,  down  to  eggs,  (a  laugh.)    Was  it  meet  and 
fitting  that  the  Princess  should  continue  as  she  is  ?    Would 
ministers  do  their  duty,   if  they  did  not  advise  their  royal 
master  to  make  some  addition  to  her  scanty  provision  ;    for 
such  it  really  was  when  compared  with  others,  and  when 
her  rank  and  station  in  life  were  considered  justly?    He  felt 
that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  question  forward  in  a  pre- 
cise way.     The  member  for  Liverpool   (Mr.  Canning) 
thought,  last  year,  that  there  was  an  omission  in  not  pro- 
viding something  on  this  subject.    He  hoped  justice  would 
be  done  to  her,  and  to  the  feelings  of  thecountry. — He  could 
not  vote  for  the  motion  satisfactorily  till  information  was 
granted.    He  found  an  account  recently,  up  to  the  5th  of 
.April,  which  stated,  that  £63,000/.  had  been  taken  from  the 
droits  to  the  use  of  the  civil  list.    *  He  could  not  avoid 
noticing,  that  in  the  year  1811,  such  restraints  had  been  put 
Upon  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, as  had  appealed  to  him  to  be  improper,  and  such  as 
every  member  of  the  royal  family  also  considered  improper. 
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It  appeared,  however,  that  from  the  time  the  restrictions 
had  expired,  there  had  been  a  laxity,  at  least  equal  to  the 
rigour  which  had  been  displayed  at  that  time.  He  con* 
eluded  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  *•  that  the  several  ac- 
counts of  the  civil  list  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House." 

Lord  Yarmouth  said,  that  some  questions  had  been  asked 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  which,  if  not  answered,  might 
be  'construed  unfavourably.  As  to  the  appropriation  of 
those  sums  included  in  what  was  generally  called  Mr. 
Adam's  trust-fund,  he  could  assure  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  that  it  could  be  most  satisfactory  accounted  for.  He 
had  not  the  account  now  in  his  pocket ;  but  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  asked  him  yesterday  about  it,  he  should 
now  have  been  prepared  to  produce  the  account.  He  could, 
however,  assure  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  fund  could  be  most  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  explanation,  said  that  he  really  was 
not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  necessity  for  him  to  make 
any  previous  statement  to  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  subject. 
Before  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  Regent,  the  House  was  con- 
tent to  receive  information  from  those  persons  who  were  in 
his  employment  and  confidence ;  but  now  that  he  is  Prince 
Regent,  and  has  ministers  in  the  House,  it  was  to  those 
ministers  that  it  should  apply  for  necessary  information,  and 
not  to.  any  individual  member  of  the  House.     He  was  not 
aware  of  any  publio  situation  which  the  noble  Lord  held, 
that  would  make  it  competent  for  him  to  give  information 
to  the  House.    He  did  not  know  that  the  rjoble  Lord  was 
a  trustee  of  that  fund  which  he  said  had  been  alluded  to. 
He  had  accidentally  met  Mr.  Adam  this  day,  and  had  stated 
to  him  the  questions  that  he  intended  to  ask.    He  must, 
however,  state  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  fair 
application  of  those  funds  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
Prince  Regent  chose  to  direct  them.    His  object  had  been 
to  obtain  information  in  a  regular  constitutional  way,  and 
not  through  any  indirect  channel.     If  he  thought  that  in- 
formation ought  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  would  move  for  that  information  by  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  not  by  asking  questions  of  any  individual 
member. 

Lord   Yarmouth r  in  explanation,  said,  that  as  to  the 
fund  alluded  to,  it  bad  been  voted  by  the  House,  in  con- 
Voi..  IL— 1812-13.  4  A 
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fideoc*,  to  be  applied  to  particular  purpeefts,  which  weiu 
well  understood.  It  was  a  private  trust,  ami  be  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  the  observations  that  be  had  done,  for 
fear  improper  impressioas  night  have  gone  abroad  respect* 
iog  it. 

Mr.  Wkitbread  repeated,  that  any  question  be  bad  to 
put  upon  the  subject,  be  wished  to  propose  in  a  regular  con- 
stitutional waj  i  bo  should  wish  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  state  when  this  annual  sum  of  bSfiOOL  was 
tihc/ly  to  discharge  those  debts  which  it  was  voted  lor  the 
purpose  of  discharging  ? 

Lord  Castlercagh  satd,  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  anxiety  of  bis  noble  friend  (Lord  Yarmouth)  to  offer 
aoase  explanation  about  the  application  of  that  sum,  with 
the  management  of  which  he  was  connected,     it  was  not  to 
be  expected  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  that  they  should 
know  any  thing  of  that  particular  breach  of  the  Princess 
revenue.     It  was  known,  generally,  at  the  time  the  Prinet 
consented  to  take  upon  himself  the  weight  of  the  royal 
authority,  that  although  he  had  given  up  50,000/.  a  year  ef 
bis  revenue  as  Prince  of  Wales,  55,0001.  annually  had  beife 
withheld  to  defray  encumbrances  which  be  conceived  bind* 
ing  on  his  personal  honour  to  discharge.    As  a  part  of  tbi* 
was  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  (which  were 
peculiarly  in  the  charge  of  his  noble  friend),  an  injurious 
impression  might  have  been  made  upon  the  public  if  his 
noble  friend  had  remained  silent  upon  the  statement.     As 
to  the  tootion  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  he  oonsidered  it 
extraordinary  that  be  should  wish  to  have  a  committee  of 
tbe  whole  House  upon  the  details  of  these  accounts.     It 
would  be  time  for  tbe  House  to  consider  the  question,  when 
the  detailed  information  was  laid  before  them  in  a  satis? 
factory  and  intelligible  manner, '  as  be  was  convinced  it 
would  be  after  the  accounts  had  been  bid  before  a  select 
committee.    It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  for  the  House 
to  go  into  an  examination  el  those  details,  which  could  be 
better  examined  by  a  select  committee.    The  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  consider  the  reports  usually  given  of 
the  state  of  tbe  civil  list  as  unsatisfactory.    Jt  appeared  to 
him*  however,  tbat  they  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  as  all  the 
fcocounta  were  arranged  under  precise  heads,  upon  which 
ministers  were  always  ready  to  give  explanations.    Tim 
fcotoourabie  gentleman  abo  wished  to  give  this  committee 
fhf  usual  powers  of  sending  for  persons,  papers,  and  record*. 
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Now  it  appeared  to  him,  that  such  a  power  wanld  lead  to 
an  investigation  fes  eoutd  not  in  delicacy  be  admitted  on  the 
private  affairs  of  the  meanest  Individual.  But  were  members 
of  that  House  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  offices  of  lord  chamberlain  or  lord  steward,  as  to  be  the 
proper  judges,  whether  any  greater  savings  might  not  be 
made  in  those  departments  ?  An  investigation  of  this  nature 
conld  not  properly  be  made  of  the  private  expenses  of  any 
gentleman  in  this  country;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
House  would  sanction  it  with  respect  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  tmly  stated,  that  the  House 
made  a  liberal  provision  in  tbe  last  year  for  the  Prince 
Regent,  on  assuming  the  royal  authority  without  restric- 
tions ;  and  in  particular,  they  had  voted  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  called  a  vote  for  his  outfit, 
and  for  which  be  demanded  an  account.  He  could,  how- 
ever, see  no  reason  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  this  sum  ;  but  he  should  state  generally,  that  his  royal 
liighness  had  filled  tbe  regency  for  nearly  a  rear  before  any 
nnch  provision  had  been  made.  During  that  year  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  mast  have  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  his  expenses.  He  thought  that  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  whole  increase  in  the  three 
great  departments  of  the  household  (tbe  lord  steward's,  tbe 
£ml  chamberlain's,  and  the  master  of  the  horse)  should  net 
have  exceeded  1 7,000/.  in  the  present  year.  In  tbe  depart- 
stent  of  the  lord  steward,  which  appeared  more  particularly 
te  be  connected  with  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
Pfince,  there  had  been  a  considerable  saving.  In  tbe  do* 
partment  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  besides  the  additional 
nones  that  were  purchased,  every  gentleman  must  know 
that  the  price  of  keeping  horses  bad  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  year.  The  price  of  oat*  had  more  than  doubled  ; 
it  had  nearly  trebled.  He  thought  that  the  first  impression 
on  the  face  of  those  accounts  should  rather  be  surprise  at  so 
small  an  increase,  than  suspicion  or  disapprobation.  He 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  those  accounts 
from  which  they  could  anticipate  any  mismanagement.  As 
to  what  related  to  his  department,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 

five  the  most  satisfactory  explanations  to  the  committee ; 
ut  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  that  extraordinary 
expenses  of  so  fluctuating  a  nature  should  be  laid  befiwe 
Parliament,  by  estimate  and  account,  than  that  they  should 
be  added  to  the  civil  list.    In  1*04,  the  committee  had 
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estimated  the  extraordinary  expenses  respecting  foreign  mis- 
sions at  10,000/*  This  sum  was  however  less  than  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  Lord  Wbitworth's  embassy  at 
Paris  in  1801.  In  1804,  when  the  estimate  was  macje,  there 
were  not  many  foreign  embassies,  and  the  particular  cause  of 
the  increase  was  from  the  two  embassies  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. In  fact,  there  was  no  branch  of  public  service  so  in- 
adequately paid  as  foreign  embassies.  There  was  only  the 
same  salary  which  had  been  fixed  many  years  ago,. which 
was  diminished  from  SO  to  SO  per  cent,  on  account  of  the 
rate  of  exchange.  As  to  the  snuff-boxes,  it  was  an  old 
established  custom,  whenever  a  treaty  was  signed,  that  snuff- 
boxes, of  a  certain  value,  should  be  sent  to  the  minister  who 
signed  it,  and  the  secretary  of  state.  This  had  been  aa 
established  custom  before  he  came  into  office.  There  was  one 
subject,  however,  upon  which  he  was  sorry  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  made  any  observations.  As  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  received  his  information  from 
some  of  the  royal  family ;  but  still  he  would  say,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  avoided  an  inquiry 
into  the  situation  of  a  family  where  it  was  supposed  that 
there  was  not  the  harmony  which  might  be  wished.  He 
bad  lamented  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  and  those  which  had  taken  place 
out  of  doors:  he  .particularly  lamented  that  this  subject  was 
now  brought  forward,  as  he  was  convinced  that  if  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  npon  his  royal  highness  on  this  point,  it 
would  entirely  defeat  the  objects  of  those  who  made  it,  and 
their  wishes  to  serve  her  royal  highness.  He  never  could 
admit  that  she  possessed  any  public  character  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Queen,  or  that  she  derived  any 
public  character  from  the  situation  which  was  cast  upon  his 
royal  highness*  Whatever  information  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  might  have  received,  it  was  not  a  fair  state* 
menf  to  say  (hat  the  Princess  had  but  17,000/.  per  annum; 
as,  in  addition  to  that,  she  had  6000/.  annually  from  the 
civil .  list.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  Prince 
had  paid  no  less  than  50,000/.  for  debts  which  her  royal 
highness  had  incurred.  He  was  completely  satisfied  that 
those  discussions  which  had  (akeo  place  out  of  doors,  more 
than  those  which  had  taken  place  in  that  House,  had  tended 
to  defeat  every  object  that  was  in  view.  As  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  he  thought  it  quite  inapplicable 
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to  tbe  examination  of  the  details  of  those  accounts.  H« 
assured  the  House,  that  if  a  select  committee  was  appointed* 
there  woold  be  every  disposition  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction 
upon  the  whole  of  those  accounts.  He  thought,  however, 
that  upon  the  face  of  the  accounts,  there  was  no  reason  foe 
blame  or  suspicion,  but  rather  ground  of  approbation. 

Mr.  Whitbread)  in  explanation,  said  that  tbe  in  forma* 
tion  which  be  had  received  of  the  income  of  the  Princess 
-was  not  derived  from  any  private  channel,  but  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  that  House.  Tbe  House, 
being  apprised  of  her  income,  could  judge  whether  or  not 
it  was  sufficient  for  her  situation. 

Sir  C.  Burrdl  made  some  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
menial  domestics  of  the  Prince.  He  thought  it  quite  dis- 
graceful, that  when  any  one  called  upon  the  Prince  Regent 
on  public  business,  a  book  should  be  immediately  put  into 
his  hands  by  the  servants  to  subscribe  for  those  who  were 
not  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  marshalmen,  he  under- 
stood ,  had  but  a  salary  of  20/.  a  year,  and  gave  800/.  for  their 
places.  Their  incomes  were,  in  a  great  measure,  obtained 
by  begging  about  from  door  to  door,  in  a  manner  that 
made  Undoubtful  whether  they  were  not  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted on  the  vagrant  act.  He  thought  that  proper  salaries 
should  be  given  them,  and  that  it  was  quite  disgraceful  that 
tbe  servants  of  tbe  crown  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  suck 
means  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

a  Mr.  Whitbread's  amendment  was  then  put,  and  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

Mr.  Ticrncy  opposed  the  going  into  a  committee  which 
had  not  tbe  power  to  call  for  |)ersons,  papers,  or  records ; 
without  which  authority  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  make  any  satisfactory  inquiry. 
-  Mr.  Lang  contended  that  it  was  not  usual,  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  give  a  power  to  tbe  committee  to  call  for  per- 
sons, papers,  and  records ;  but  that  if  the  committee  con- 
sidered such  papers  requisite,  it  was  usual  for  the  chairman 
to  move  for  them  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Tiernty%  in  explanation,  stated  that  there  appeared 
to  be  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  very  sus- 
picious, from  the  unwillingness  to  give  the  committee  the 
necessary  powers. 

Mr.  Hurst-thought  it  was  unfair  to  the  royal  family  to 
refuse  the  necessary  powers  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bathurst  thought  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
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tttoiietogmwipowmwhfch  had  nevwr  been  gre^  that 
Jfce  object  of  gentlemen  vm  not  to  inquire  into  that  part  of 
the  expenditure  which  oonotrnad  foicifD  legations,  fot  he 
did  not  suppose  any  gentleman  would  call  for  Sir  J.  Stuart 
or  Mr.  H.  Welleafey ;  bat  their  object  was  to  inquire 
into  the  private  expenditure ;  aad  it  was  dwBcqlt  to  say  for 
whom  gentlemen  m  the  committee  might  calf — perhaps, 
lor  the  elerk  of  the  kitehen^-as  no  person  conk!  dispute 
their  right  aa  to  do.  The  additional  expenses  of  keeping 
horses  accounted  an  some  degree  far  the  additional  men 
flbetwed  in  the  civil  list* 

Air.  Bonkcs  stated,  that  he  thooght  it  would  be  much 
hatter  to  vote  the  money  without  appointing  any  com- 
mittee* than  to  appoint  a  committee  without  giving  them 
the  requisite  powem. 

Afr.  Cottrtemuf  objected  to  grantsag  unusual  powers  to 
the  omnimwee,  which  he  conceived  weald  be  an  insult  to 
the  Hegeut,  and  cootmry  to  the  principles  of  the  constita* 


Mr.  Borhem  thought)  that  with  the  greatest  respect  to 
the  crown,  the  capuniltee  ought  to  have  the  necessary 
powers  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list* 

Mr.  Pompnby  thought,  that,  without  the  powers  de» 
nmntirl,  the  committee  would  be  useless ;  aad  be  begged 
leave  to  teH  the  honourable  member,  that  k  was  the  duly  of 
that  House  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 

Mr.  Moor*  objected  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee without  the  requisite  powers. 

Mr.  Fcnifttoiirf  supported  the  original  proposition. 

Mr.  Whitbrevd  declined  being  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  abo  declined. 

Mr.  Bomfot  also  declined,  as  bis  naase  wss  not  on  the 
original  list 

Mr.  Mettwh,  Lord  Desert,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Bank*,  Mr. 
Freamaotle,  Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  other  gentlemen,  were  4hen  named  as  aiembers  of  the 
committee* 

Lard  MitUn  proposed  that  the  committee  should  have 
she  power  of  sending  for  peraoos,  papers,  and  records. 

The  House  then  divided  : 

For  Lord  Milton's  motion  «7 

Against  it        ^        ....      108 

Majority  81 
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the  Irish  malt  doty  bill*  Irish  loan  bill,  Irish  bishop*' 
lands  bill,  and  Strand-bridge  bill,  were  read  a  second  time, 
alid  committed  for  Monday* 

Mr.  Lwhinfton  and  others  from  the  Commons  brooght 
up  the  Martinique  sugar  bill,  the  Irish  horse  duty  bill,  tho 
Irish  post  roads  bill,  the  hides  duty  bill,  and  several  othen. 
Read  a  first  time. 

Lords  Bridport  and  Cassillis  took  the  oaths  and  their  seats. 

Adjourned, 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,   MAY  28. 
FIRE-ARMS   BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being  moved  for  the  steond 
lending  of  the  firearms  bill , 

Sir  J.  Shaw  said,  he  hoped  a  chose  would  be  introduced 
into  the  bill,  to  prevent  manufacturers  of  fire-arms,  itt 
Birmingham,  from  putting  any  other  names  than  theit 
own,  on  arms  manufactured  there*  It  was  a  downright 
forgery,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  He  wished  also, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  should  be  restrained 
from  putting  '  London'  on  their  anus,  unless  such  arm* 
were  sent  to  London  and  proved  there,  and  received  thtf 
London  stamp.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  who  brought 
in  the  bill  would  agree  to  these  additions  to  the  bill,  itl 
-Whatever  stage  it  might  be  proper  to  introduce  them,  ht 
should  give  it  no  further  opposition. 

Mr.  Benson  said,  the  proposition  made  by  tbe  honour- 
able baronet  had  been  before  rejected  by  the  Houstt j  and 
it  was  absurd  that  guns,  already  proved  in  Birmingh&flft, 
should  be  sent  to  London  to  be  proved  again. 

Stir  C.  Mordauttt  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
after  which  it  was  read  a  second  time,  add  ordered  to  be 
committed  on  Mdttday. 

91STDBM   FOR   BEtfT. 

fifr  J.  N&fott  obttfeod  ton*  to  brio*  kfc»  Hit* 
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and  incorporate  the  laws  relative  to  rents  in  Ireland,  and  to 
secure  tenants  from  the  abuses  at  present  prevailing  on  that 
bead.  The  honourable  baronet  stated,  that  the  laws  re- 
lative to  distresses  for  lent  in  Ireland  were  so  widely  scattered 
over  the  statute-book,  that  in  framing  the  above  bill  be  bad 
been  obliged  to  wade  through  nearly  40  statutes.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  simplify  the  system,  and  to  do  away 
several  abuses  which  bore  extremely  hard  on  the  lower 
orders  of  tenantry.  His  intention  was,  if  he  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  that  it  should  go  to  a  committee,  be 
printed,  and  lie  over  to  the  next  session.  Leave  was 
granted. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

MONDAY,   MAT  31. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  brought  up  a  bill  to  protect  per- 
of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  holding  offices  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  Islands  of  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  against  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  21st 
Charles  II.  commonly  called  the  test  act.  His  grace  said 
be  should  only  move  at  present  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first 
time  and  printed.    Ordered. 

SM1THFIELD   MARKET   BILL. 

Thz  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Smith  field  market  bill.  His  grace  observed  that  the  in- 
crease at  present  amounted  to  30,000  head  of  cattle  and 
200,000  sheep,  which,  by  the  addition  of  tbe  quantity  of 
ground  to  be  made  to  the  present  market  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  would  remove  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  pie- 
sent  market. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
the  bill.  He  allowed  the  market  had  beSn  of  long  standing 
— he  believed  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  still 
the  nuisance  of  it  to  all  tbe  adjacent  property  demanded 
that  it  should  be  removed.  He  mentioned  the  particular 
jncou veiuQncv,  and  even  risks,  which  he  himself,  as  well  as 
other  noble  Lords,  had  experienced  in  proceeding  to  their 
duty  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  market-day :  he  had  often  ex- 
pected tbe  pannels  of  his  carriage  to  be  staved  in  by  tbe 
JhotW  of  the  droves  of  oxen  which  continually  pn  those 
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market-days  blocked  op  the  avenues  to  the  city.  If  the 
extension  of  the  market  were  allowed  to  take  place,  the 
nuisance  to  the  public  would  be  increased.  It  was  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  persons  governing  the  market  to  fill  it 
up  as  they  pleased ;  and  there  was  no  remedy  but  a  re- 
moval of  the  market  to  some  place  more  distant  from  the 
ingress  to  the  city.  He  adverted  particularly  to  the  incon- 
▼eniencies  experienced  by  the  Charter-house,  where  there 
were  80  old  men,  40  on  the  foundation,  and  200  scholars, 
peculiarly  annoyed  by  it,  who  appealed  to  the  justice  of 
that  House  for  redress.  On  these  grounds,  he  moved  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  three  months.  , 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Etke  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
rl  of  Liverpool  against  it. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  when  a 
division  took  place : 

For  the  amendment  -        -        -        95 

Against  it        -        -        -        *        •        16 

The  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  9 

Adjourned. 
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